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INTRODUCTION. 


States of the South in the preparation to do her 

part in the war. This was due to two causes: 
First, a course of political events that placed the chief 
executive of the State in opposition to the will of the 
mass of the people in regard to the right and policy of 
immediate State action; second, being a frontier State, 
she had first to expel from her borders a large body of 
Federal troops. 

These causes which delayed Texas demanded that the 
first efforts of the people should be made for their re- 
moval, and therefore it was near the 1st of June, 1861, 
before attention could be given to raising troops for the 
Confederate service. It is due to the people of Texas 
that these embarrassments should be explained in the 
history of the war. 

There was no record of the organization of the Texas 
troops kept in the executive offices of the State, and 
hence, in writing this history, the principal sources of in- 
formation were found in the war department at Washing- 
ton, asfollows: 1. A list of ‘*‘ Texas Regiments and Bat- 
talions in the Confederate Service from 1861 to 1865,” 
from published records. 2. ‘‘ The Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies,’’ published by the sec- 
retary of war. 3. A statement from the war department 
of Texas troops in service and in battles in other South- 
ern States. 

In none of these, however, are stated the original or- 
ganization of the commands, or the changes of the field 
officers by promotion or otherwise. These had to be ob- 
tained, when practicable, from other sources. Much in- 
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formation on these and other subjects was derived from 
the History of Walker’s Division, by J. P. Blessington, 
from officers and soldiers still living, and from other 
reliable persons. Information in regard to the govern- 
ment and civil officers of the State has been obtained 
from the executive offices of the capitol at Austin. 

The effort, at this late day, to make a consecutive and 
consistent account of the part taken by Texas and her 
people in the war between the States has been an ardu- 
ous and difficult task. While it must fail to do full jus- 
tice to the subject, it is hoped that the perusal of it will 
exhibit an earnest effort to make the best performance 
practicable under the circumstances by the 

AUTHOR. 


CHAPTER f. 


THE STATE OF TEXAS IN 1860>—-UNFAVORABLE POLIT- 
ICAL CONDITIONS—ELECTION OF GOVERNOR RUN- 
NELS IN 1857—SECESSION AND THE AFRICAN SLAVE 
TRADE AGITATED — ELECTION OF GOVERNOR 
HOUSTON IN 1859—HIS OPPOSITION TO SEPARATE 
STATE ACTION. 


HEN the crisis was pending in 1860, Texas was in 
an unfavorable condition, politically, to promptly 


join her sister Southern States in the movement for 
secession from the United States. This was not from 
the lack of Southern sentiment generally pervading the 
mass of the people of the State, but from political differ- 
ences that had resulted from the course of events previous 
to that time. 

The great struggle in the United States for the an- 
nexation of Texas to the Union exhibited parties in the 
Northern States, formed or forming, antagonistic to the 
institutions of the South, and to their extension to other 
territory to become a part of the United States. 

The fact that the Democratic party, in control of the 
government, admitted Texas into the Union, caused the 
great body of the people of Texas afterward to align 
themselves with that party. This action was so nearly 
unanimous that in six general elections for State execu- 
tive officers, during the twelve years, it was not necessary 
to hold conventions to make nominations by the Demo- 
cratic party in Texas. There were political events be- 
fore the end of that time which tended to make inroads 
upon the unanimity, and caused the Democratic party 
to make nominations for governor and other executive 
officers in 1857; when H. R. Runnels was nominated for 
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the office of governor, and F. R. Lubbock for that of 
lieutenant-governor. 

One of those events was when, upon the passage of the 
Kansas and Nebraska bill in Congress, in 1854, Senator 
Houston of Texas votedagainst the bill, with the Northern 
Free Soilers, and Senator Rusk of Texas voted for the 
bill, with the Democratic and Whig senators of the 
South, except John Bell, of Tennessee, who also voted 
against it. This, with other votes given by Senator 
Houston, caused a strong opposition to be made against 
him politically in Texas. That, however, did not pre- 
vent him from openly and vigorously defending his 
course in the Senate, which drew to him large numbers 
of adherents, who became alienated from the regularly 
organized Democratic party. 

Another political event was the advent, from the North 
into Texas, of the ‘‘Know Nothing’’ order, a secret or- 
ganization, afterward called the American party, that 
crept almost unknown to the public into the different 
parts of the State, and embraced a large number of cit- 
izens who organized asa political party, advocating the 
extension of time to twenty-one years for the naturaliza- 
tion of foreign immigrants, and opposition to Catholicism. 
Asa party they did not publicly nominate a candidate 
for the various offices from the lowest to the highest in 
the State; but their concerted action in voting for partic- 
ular candidates, generally in opposition to the nominees 
of the Democratic party, when nominations were made, 
soon exhibited a strong influence in county district and 
State elections. 

Still another dangerous event was the formation in the 
North of the Republican party with a platform, as it 
was regarded in the South, embracing all the leading 
principles of the Northern States, as held by different 
portions of their people; they being centralism, federal- 
ism, free-soilism and abolitionism, upon which Colonel 
Fremont ran as a candidate for President in 1856. 
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Though not elected, he received of the popular vote, 
1,341,812, and of the presidential electors, 127. This 
remarkable combination portended danger to all the cher- 
ished political principles of Southern Democrats and ulti- 
mately to their peculiar industrial institutions; notwith- 
standing which it was currently reported that if Fremont 
had been elected an effort would have been made by 
leading men in Texas for submission to his administra- 
tion. 

The political situation was made still more perplexing 
by the espousal by Northern Democrats, and even by 
some Democrats in Texas, of what was denominated 
squatter-sovereignty, which was a contention for the 
tight of a territory before becoming a State, but when 
organized in a territorial government, to admit or ex- 
clude slavery at its own discretion. Southern Democrats 
held that it was only when a constitution was framed in 
a territory that this could be done; and they believed 
they had the precedents of the acts of Congress and the 
decisions of the Supreme court in support of the South- 
ern view on that subject. 

With all these matters agitating the minds of the 
people of Texas, by which differences of opinion had 
been generated, Senator Sam Houston became an inde- 
pendent candidate for governor. This was in 1857, the 
most exciting canvass that was ever witnessed through- 
out Texas. As the nominee, H. R. Runnels, did not 
make public speeches, Senator Houston was answered in 
many, if not most of the places where he spoke, by prom- 
inent Democratic orators. That brought out all of Sen- 
ator Houston’s powers to arouse the people in vindication 
of his course in Congress. He styled himself an old-time 
Democrat, but he was supported by the Americans, dis- 
affected Democrats, and his old Texas friends who would 
vote for him irrespective of their individual views as to 
his course in Congress. At the election that year, H. R. 
Runnels received 32,552 votes, and Houston 23,628. For 
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lieutenant-governor, F. R. Lubbock received 33,379, his 
opponent, Jesse Grimes, 20,818, and F. Smith 878. Sen- 
ator Houston continued to occupy his seat in the Senate 
until his term expired, which was before the next general 
election. 

Early in 1858 Governor Runnels delivered a message 
to the legislature, in which he discussed the revolution- 
ary proceedings in the Territory of Kansas to the injury 
of Southern interests, and referred to the action of Con- 
gress as encouraging and not repressing the growing 
agitation of the slavery question, all of which made it in- 
cumbent upon each State to look to its own protection. 
He recommended resolutions to be passed, making pro- 
vision for co-operation with other Southern States in a 
consultation for the mutual protection of their constitu- 
tional rights. The legislature passed resolutions (ap- 
proved February 16, 1858) authorizing the governor to 
order an election for seven delegates to meet delegates 
appointed by the Southern States in convention when- 
ever the executives of a majority of the slaveholding 
States shall express the opinion that such convention is 
mecessary to preserve the equal rights of such States in 
the Union; and appropriated $10,000, or as much thereof 
as was necessary, to pay the expenses of the delegates. 
The second resolution provided that should an exigency 
arise, in the opinion of the governor, in which it is neces- 
sary for the State of Texas to act alone through a conven- 
tion representing the sovereignty of the State, he is here- 
by requested to call a special session of the legislature to 
provide for such State convention. 

This message and the resolutions give evidence of be- 
ing prompted by serious apprehension of great trouble 
prevailing in the minds of the people of Texas. That 
apprehension was justified by the long-continued agita- 
tion of the slavery question, which continually increased 
in virulence in the Congress of the United States, and 
was led by such distinguished statesmen as Sumner and 
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Seward. The newspapers were teeming with it from 
day to day. Mr. Sumner said in the Senate in 1854, 
** To the overthrow of the slave power we are summoned 
by a double call, one political and the other philanthropic: 
First, to remove an oppressive tyranny from the national 
government; and secondly, to open the gates of emanci- 
pation in the slave States.’’ Such sentiments continued 
to be publicly uttered during the year 1858. Senator 
Seward, in his speeches at Rochester and at Rome, N.Y., 
presented what he deemed to be the true issue in 
the political controversy then pending in the United 
States. That issue he discussed under the following 
question: ‘‘ Shall the social organization of the North sup- 
plant that of the South?” and asserted that ‘‘ free labor 
and slave labor cannot exist together in the Union.’’ This 
doubtless reflected the real sentiments of his party, of 
which he was known to be one of the most prominent lead- 
ers, as he had been one of its most efficient originators. 
Notwithstanding all this, there was a large body of the 
citizens of Texas who still had confidence that the gen- 
eral government would be administered so as to protect 
the constitutional rights of the Southern people. These 
were classed politically as Union men; they generally 
objected to the action of the governor and legislature, as 
prematurely encouraging the sentiment of disunion 
among the people of Texas. Thus was raised the ques- 
tions of the right and expediency of secession, which, dur- 
ing 1858 and 1859, up to the time of the general State 
election, brought out those great debates and discussions 
by the leading statesmen of Texas, by which the people 
were thoroughly aroused, although many held aloof, be- 
lieving the agitation premature and that it was unneces- 
sary at that time to submit the questions to ballot. 
Unfortunately; there was another disturbing subject 
thrust before the public view during that period in 
Texas. That was the African slavetrade. It wasadvocated 
in a popular periodical in New Orleans, De Bow’s Re- 
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view, and the Southern Commercial convention at Vicks- 
burg passed resolutions in favor of it. At Galveston, in 
December, 1858, there were eighty camels said to have 
been shipped there to disguise the introduction of 200 
African negroes, who had been landed somewhere on the 
Gulf coast. About that time articles appeared in a few 
newspapers favoring the slave trade, among the rest the 
State Gazette at Austin, then regarded as the organ of 
the Democratic State convention in Texas. These arti- 
cles were generally quotations and not. editorials; still 
they gave the paper the reputation of favoring the slave 
trade. In the spring and summer of 1859, a few very 
prominent men in Texas made speeches in favor of the 
trade, and they were generally understood to be strongly 
Southern and particular adherents of the governor and 
his policy; but the movement was strongly opposed by 
other gentlemen, both in speeches and in writing. It 
was in this way that the imputation was fastened on the 
State administration that the slave trade was favored by 
the governor. 

In the summer of 1859, Gov. H. R. Runnels and Lieut.- 
Gov. F. R. Lubbock were renominated, when the agita- 
tion of these political subjects increased in vigor to the 
end of the canvass. General Houston became again an 
independent candidate, under the platform announced by 
himself, ‘‘ The Constitution and the Union.’’ With little 
effort on his part he waselected. The issues then raised were 
both unnecessary and futile at the time. One of them, on 
secession, was premature; and the other, on the slave 
trade, was so unpopular that if it had been submitted as 
a practical question, nineteen-twentieths of the people of 
Texas would have voted against it. Although the reg- 
ular Democrats for the most part disregarded these ex- 
traneous issues, still they had influence in the election. 
The vote was for General Houston, 36,257, and for Gov-: 
ernor Runnels, 27,500. Notwithstanding this result, 
there were elected a large majority of regular Democrats 
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as members of the legislature, and the new State execu- 
tive officers were of the same party, except the secretary 
and adjutant-general appointed by Governor Houston. 
Col. Ed Clark, the running mate with General Houston, 
was elected lieutenant-governor. 

Governor Houston was inaugurated on the 21st of De- 
cember, 1859, and thus was organized at this critical 
period in Texas a divided administration, with a chief 
executive known to be strongly opposed to separate 
State action as a remedy against Federal wrongs, and a 
legislature with views not at all in harmony with his on 
that subject. This was made more manifest during the 
canvass in 1860 for President, in which the governor's 
leading friends supported Bell, and the great body of 
Democrats supported Breckinridge, the Southern Demo- 
cratic nominee for President. Although the vote was 
somewhat divided, especially in certain counties in 
northern and western Texas, the aggregate vote in the 
State in that election restored the democracy to its for- 
mer overwhelming majority. There were no electoral 
tickets put out for either Stephen A. Douglas or Abra- 
ham Lincoln. During this canvass there were weekly 
discussions by leaders on both sides, at the capital and in 
most other parts of the State, and toward the last of it 
the people were called upon to determine what should be 
done in the event Abraham Lincoln should be elected by 
the combined majorities of the Northern States. 

On the 14th of November, 1860, at Huntsville, Tex., a 
large number of citizens addressed Governor Houston 
a letter, asking his opinion in regard to the best course to 
pursue in this important period of our history. In his 
answer he presented at length his reasons why there was 
no occasion for separate State action, and defined his po- 
sition by saying: ‘‘Here I take my stand. So long as the 
Constitution is maintained by Federal authority and 
Texas is not made the victim of ‘Federal wrong,’ I am 
for the Union as it is.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


THE AGITATION AND ACTION AFTER THE ELECTION 
OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, PRESIDENT—CALLS UPON 
GOVERNOR HOUSTON TO CONVENE THE LEGIS- 
LATURE — SPEECHES FOR AND AGAINST STATE 
ACTION—CALL FOR A CONVENTION BY CITIZENS— 
GOVERNOR HOUSTON CONVENES THE LEGISLA- 
TURE—CO-OPERATION OF STATES ADVOCATED AS 
A DIVERSION FROM SEPARATE STATE ACTION— 
THE LEGISLATURE AND CONVENTION MEET— 
ORDINANCE OF SECESSION PASSED —COMMITTEE 
ON SAFETY APPOINTED TO TAKE THE FEDERAL 
PROPERTY. 


HILE the news was being received of the strong 
\V/ probability that Abraham Lincoln was elected, the 


people in all parts of the State looked to the cap- 
itol at Austin for the influence to be exerted, either for 
the advancement or repression of public action in the 
emergency then existing. Meetings were held at nu- 
merous places, and resolutions were passed requesting the 
governor to convene the legislature in special session, 
and for that purpose delegations were sent from some 
localities, which were courteously received by the gov- 
ernor, but he gave them no favorable response to their 
request. The newspapers were constantly filled with 
articles showing the urgent desire of the people generally 
for the meeting of the legislature to take some action 
for the State. In this way news of what was being 
done went with great rapidity over the State. 

By the 15th of November, 1860, satisfactory information 
had arrived in Texas that Abraham Lincoln, the Repub- 
lican candidate, was elected President, on which the Lone 
Star flag of Texas was hoisted at the capital city and at 
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most of the cities, towns and villages of the State. This 
was done, not by any concert nor upon the advice of the 
political leaders, but by the spontaneous uprising of the 
people against what was styled the ‘‘ Black Republican 
administration of the Federal government.’’ Thenit was 
that the discussions at the capital and elsewhere became 
more exciting. Governor Houston and A. J. Hamilton, 
member of Congress, and many others, made violent 
speeches against State action, and equally vigorous 
speeches were made for immediate secession. The most 
intense excitement prevailed throughout the whole State 
upon hearing that other States had called conventions. 
About the 21st of November, 1860, a number of gentlemen 
assembled in the office of the attorney-general, George 
Flournoy, for consultation upon the condition of the people 
whose desire for prompt State action had so far been re- 
pressed by the chief executive. Having lost all hope that 
the legislature would be called together, they determined 
to make a call for a convention as citizens of the State, 
and at once fixed the date for the election of delegates on 
the 8th of January, 1861, and for the convention to meet 
at Austin on the 28th; and provided for the delegates to 
be double the number of the representatives in the legis- 
lature, omitting the senators, by which there would be 180 
delegates. Those signing the call were more than sixty 
citizens, from Travis and 27 other counties, most of 
whom were prominent men. The call was published and 
gladly responded to in all parts of the State. The question 
then before the people was regarded as above mere politics, 
and such as required all persons to speak out their opin- 
ions. The judges of the supreme and district courts 
upon being called on gave full expression of their views, 
which generally were in favor of the immediate action 
of the State in its sovereign capacity. 

On the 17th of December, Governor Houston issued 
his proclamation for a special session of the legislature 
to convene on the 21st of January, 1861, which would be 
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one week before the meeting of the convention called by 
the citizens. His reasons assigned for the call were that 
there was great excitement in the public mind in refer- 
ence to our relations to the Federal government, and he 
wished measures provided for a free expression of the pop- 
ular will; also that the necessary means might be pro- 
vided for the protection of the frontier against the depreda- 
tions of the Indians. 

Obviously to produce adiversion from immediate State 
action, the governor, on the 27th of December, 1860, 1s- 
sued his proclamation founded upon the joint resolutions of 
the legislature approved by Governor Runnels, February 
10, 1858, relating to the trouble in Kansas, in which he or- 
dered an election to be held on the 4th day of January, 
1861, for seven delegates to represent Texas in a con- 
sultation with delegates from the other Southern States as 
to the best mode of maintaining the equal rights of such 
States in the Union. No such election was held and no 
such consultation took place; but on the 8th of January, the 
election was held throughout the State for delegates, who 
met in convention at Austin on January 28th and pro- 
ceeded to organize by the election of Oran M. Roberts, 
president, and R. Brownrig, secretary. 

On the meeting of the legislature, January 21st, Gov- 
ernor Houston in his message favored concerted action by 
all the Southern States as the mode of relief, and recom- 
mended a submission of the question to a vote of the 
people at a general election. The legislature passed a 
joint resolution recognizing the convention and providing 
that the ordinance of secession, when passed, should be 
submitted toavote of the people. This was approved by 
the governor on February 4th, ‘‘ with a protest against the 
assumption of any power on the part of said convention 
beyond the reference of the question of a longer connec- 
tion of Texas with the Union, to the people.’’ 

The convention appointed a committee composed of John 
H. Reagan, Peter W. Gray, John D. Steele, William P. 
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Rogers, and Thos. J. Devine, to confer with the governor 
soon after its meeting. In the cordial reception given 
them, he said that when the voice of the people of Texas 
had been declared through the ballot box, no citizen would 
be more ready to yield obedience to its will or to risk his 
all in its defense than himself. 

On February 1, 1861, the convention passed the ordi- 
nance of secession. Before taking the vote the governor 
and other executive officers and justices of the Supreme 
court were invited to be present, and the members of the 
legislature entered the hall which had been crowded by 
citizens to witness the voting. Governor Houston ap- 
peared, and, with Lieut.-Gov. Ed Clark, was seated on 
the right of the president. To the left were seated Chief- 
Justice R. T. Wheeler and General McQueen, commis- 
sioner to the convention from South Carolina. Thus, with 
appropriate ceremony and great solemnity, the roll was 
called, and responses made by each member of the con- 
vention, resulting in 167 votes for secession and 7 votes 
against it. By direction of the convention the presi- 
dent sent letters enclosing copies of the ordinance to 
Senators Wigfall and Hemphill, and Representative A. J. 
Hamilton, then in Congress, and to each one of the gov- 
ernors of the slaveholding States. 

The legislature passed a law and another supplement- 
ary thereto, providing for a vote on the ordinance of se- 
cession by the people, and requiring the governor to issue 
his proclamation therefor, which was done, the election 
being fixed for the 22d of February, 1861, as prescribed 
by the convention, return of it to be made to the secre- 
tary of state in time to be counted on the 2d of March, 
1861, The convention had also provided for the election 
and for duplicate returns to be made to it in like manner. 

The convention, contemplating the acquisition of the 
government military stores, and the removal from the 
State of the Federal troops, that were estimated to num- 
ber 2,700 of all arms, located at the different frontier posts, 
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with headquarters at San Antonio, under the command 
of General Twiggs, deemed it advisable to raise funds to 
defray the necessary expenses. The president was author- 
ized to negotiate a loan of $100,000, which was done in 
New Orleans by Gen. E. B. Nichols, appointed agent for 
that purpose. The convention had appointed the usual 
committees and in addition a committee of public safety, 
which was designed to act as a military committee in se- 
curing the public property and in the removal of the Fed- 
eral troops. 

On the 2d of February, 1861, it was resolved in con- 
vention, ‘‘ That should the standing committee of public 
safety deem it essential to the public safety to appoint 
commissioners, officers or persons in reference to taking 
possession of the Federal property within the limits of 
this State, they shall have power to appoint such and as- 
sign them their duties and give them the instructions 
under which they shall act; but this power shall only ex- 
tend to such casesin which the committee may deem prompt 
action and secrecy absolutely necessary.’’ On the 4th a 
resolution was passed authorizing that committee to act 
during the recess of the convention at such times and 
places as in their judgment the public interest requires, 

During every day of the meeting of the convention a 
tender of military companies was made to it, with the 
names of officers and privates from different parts of the 
State, which on each morning were announced by the 
president. They were referred to the committee of pub- 
lic safety, which was thus furnished with the information 
necessary to collect a force if it became desirable. 

The president, to whom had been entrusted the dis- 
bursement of the money that had been borrowed, ap- 
pointed Gen. E. B. Nichols as agent to perform that 
duty, under the direction of the committee of public 
safety, which was sanctioned by the convention. The 
committee held its meetings privately, apart from the body 
of the convention, acting independently within the scope 
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of the power conferred upon it. It was composed of 
prominent men from different portions of the State, 
including some who had experience in military service. 
They were as follows: John C. Robertson, chairman; 
John Henry Brown, Jas. H. Rogers of Marion county, 
J. R. Armstrong, A. T. Rainey, John L. Ford of Cameron 
county, Wm. P. Rogers of Harris county, C. Ganahl, 
L. M. Norris, T. S. Lubbock, J. A. Wilcox, J. J. Diamond, 
J. G. Thompson, T. J. Devine, W. G. Miller, John A. 
Green, C. L. Cleveland, Jas. Hooker, P. N. Luckett, 
F. W. Latham. 

In the report of the committee, March 21, 1861, appears 
the following account of an interview with the governor 
as to its mode of procedure: 


To the Hon. O. M. Roberts, President of the Conven- 
tion: 

The Committee of Public Safety beg leave to report 
to the convention that on the 4th day of February, 1861, 
having matured their plans for the seizure of the property 
in the hands of the Federal officers in the State, and se- 
lected the officers to perform that duty, on motion a 
sub-committee of three, to-wit, Gen. W. P. Rogers, Hon. 
W. S. Oldham, and Hon. T. J. Devine, were appointed to 
confer with Gen. Sam Houston, the executive of the 
State. The committee proceeded at once to perform that 
duty. On their return they were requested to make their 
report to the committee in writing, which was accordingly 
done. This report is herewith submitted to the conven- 
tion. 


To Hon. John C. Robertson, Chairman, Committee of 
Public Safety: 

The undersigned committee appointed to wait upon his 
Excellency, Sam Houston, respectfully report that on 
the day the convention adjourned Messrs. Rogers, Devine 
and Oldham were appointed a sub-committee by the com- 
mittee of public safety to wait on and confer with Gov- 
ernor Houston in regard to the duties of the committee, 
and to assure him that the committee would exercise no 
powers that would conflict with his, as the executive of 
Tex 2 
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the State. The sub-committee visited the governor in the 
executive office. They advised him of the objects of their 
mission, and to prevent misunderstanding between him 
and the committee of public safety, and that the latter 
would not attempt the exercise of any powers that prop- 
erly belonged to him as the executive of the State. He 
expressed his gratification at our visit and the assurance 
which we gave him. We then expressed to him the cer- 
tainty, in our opinion, of the ordinance of secession being 
ratified by the people. We then suggested to him the 
propriety of securing the Federal property and arms in 
the Statein anticipation of that event. He said it should 
be done by all means; thatit should be done with prompt- 
ness and prudently; that he had understood that unau- 
thorized men had contemplated taking the property, and 
had therefore advised General Twiggs, and asked of the 
general the conditions upon which the arms, etc., would 
be surrendered to the State; that he had received an answer 
from the general which he would furnish as soon as his 
private secretary should come in, which he subsequently 
did. He said the property should be taken in the name 
of the State, inventory be made, and everything be faith- 
fully preserved, and suggested the propriety of removing 
the artillery and property pertaining thereto higher up 
the river; that prudent men should have charge of the 
expedition; that the disbursing officers should be re- 
sponsible men, and should give bond, etc. Upona ques- 
tion by General Rogers he stated that Cortinas might make 
another raid, and that the forces sent to the Rio Grande 
should be sufficient to repel him. It was agreed between 
the governor and the committee that he could not perform 
those duties while Texas remained in the Union and his 
oath to support the Constitution of the United States re- 
mained bindingon him. The governor further stated that 
secrecy was of the first importance in our contemplated 
movements on the Rio Grande. In conversation he said 
he had heard that it had been charged upon him that he 
had sent a special messenger to General Twiggs in order 
to get arms to turn against the State convention; that it 
was untrue, and he never would be instrumental in the 
shedding of fraternal blood. 

W. P. RoceErs, 

W. S. OLpHaM, 

TuHos. J. DEVINE. 
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Joun C. Rosertson, 
Chairman, Com. Public Safety. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC SAFETY APPOINTS A SUB- 
COMMITTEE TO CONFER WITH GENERAL TWIGGS 
—COL. BEN McCULLOCH TO RAISE A FORCE 
FOR SAN ANTONIO—COL. HENRY E. McCULLOCH 
TO RAISE A FORCE FOR THE NORTHWESTERN 
FRONTIER—COL. JOHN S. FORD TO RAISE A FORCE 
TO GO TO THE LOWER RIO GRANDE —INSTRUC- 
TIONS GIVEN THEM, AND THEY SET ABOUT THEIR 
DUTIES —SECESSION SUBMITTED TO A VOTE OF 
THE PEOPLE—DELEGATES ELECTED TO THE CON- 
VENTION AT MONTGOMERY—GENERAL TWIGGS IS- 
SUES AN ORDER OF SURRENDER—THANKS BY THE 
CONVENTION. 


plans before consulting the governor, and having 

been informed that General Twiggs, who was then 
in command of the Eighth military district, with head- 
quarters at San Antonio, was a Southern man by birth 
and friendly to the cause of the South, and would in all 
probability surrender to the convention all of the Fed- 
eral property under his control on demand made, passed 
the following resolution, with the hope that civil commis- 
sioners might accomplish the purpose of the committee 
without the display of an armed force: ‘‘Resolved, That 
Samuel A. Maverick, Thomas J. Devine, Philip N. Luckett 
and James H. Rogers be appointed commissioners to con- 
fer with Gen. D. E. Twiggs, with regard to the public arms, 
munitions of war, etc., under his control and belonging 
to the government of the United States, with power to 
demand and remove the same in the name of Texas, and 
that said commissioners be clothed with full power to 
carry into effect the powers herein delegated and retain 


[oo committee of public safety had formed their 
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possession of such arms, munitions of war, stores, etc., 
subject to the order of the convention of the people of 
the State of Texas, and report their acts and doings in 
the premises to the committee of public safety.”’ 

A commission was issued and delivered to these com- 
missioners with full instructions, both public and private, 
to regulate their conduct. Both Judge Devine and Sen- 
ator Maverick were distinguished citizens of San Anto- 
nio, and intimately acquainted with General Twiggs. 
On the same day the committee conferred on Ben Mc- 
Culloch the rank of colonel, with directions to hold him- 
self in readiness to raise men and munitions of war, when- 
ever called on by the commissioners to San Antonio, and 
to be governed according to the secret instructions given 
the commissioners. On February 5th the committee 
appointed Henry E. McCulloch colonel of cavalry, with 
instructions and authority to raise and employ a sufficient 
force and proceed without delay to negotiate with the 
respective commanders of thé various military posts, 
from Fort Chadbourne, including Camp Colorado, Camp 
Cooper, and Fort Belknap, to Red river, for the delivery 
to him as commissioner, in behalf of the State of Texas, 
of all and every species of property, quartermaster prop- 
erty and stores, commissary property and stores, ordnance 
and ordnance stores, medical and hospital stores, and 
further advising him not to use force unless necessary, 
and to secure the property when received. At the 
same time the committee appointed Col. John S. Ford 
military commander, to proceed at once to the Rio 
Grande for the twofold purpose—first, for the use of 
such means as will secure to the State of Texas all arms 
and munitions of war, together with all property of every 
kind now retained by and in the possession of the United 
States of America at Point Isabel, and at all points along 
the line of the Rio Grande; and second, to use such 
means as will protect the Rio Grande frontier. He was 
instructed to give a receipt for the property if E. B. 
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Nichols was not present, and hold the same subject to 
his order. These three expeditions constituted the plan 
of operations by that committee, relying much for their 
peaceable execution upon the favorable action of Gen- 
eral Twiggs. The appointees promptly set about the 
performance of the duties confided to them. 

While these things were being performed by the com- 
mittee of public safety, there was a harmonious corre- 
spondence between the legislature and the convention in 
whatever was necessary to the common design for 
immediate State action by a convention. The conven- 
tion was also in regular session. Most of its proceedings 
related to other committees that had been appointed, and 
to subjects of a political character and not pertaining to 
military operations, which need not be given at length 
in this history. 

The convention provided for submitting the ordinance 
of secession to a vote of the people, for the mode of elec- 
tion and the return of the votes to the convention. This 
was followed in the action of the legislature on the same 
subject. On the same day acommittee was appointed to 
prepare an address to the people of Texas, as follows: 
John Henry Brown, George Flournoy, Prior Lea, Mal- 
colm D. Gresham of Rusk, A. P. Wiley and J. A. Wil- 
cox. The address was prepared, signed by the members 
of the convention and published. 

On February 4th a resolution was passed for the elec- 
tion by the convention of seven delegates to the conven- 
tion of Southern States at Montgomery. Those chosen 
were John H, Reagan, Louis T. Wigfall, John Hemphill, 
T. N. Waul, John Gregg, W. S. Oldham and Wm. B. 
Ochiltree. An ordinance was passed to secure the friend- 
ship and co-operation of Arizona and New Mexico, also 
of the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, Seminole and Cher- 
okee Indians. Simeon Hart and P. T. Herbert were sent 
to the two territories, and James Bourland and Chas. A. 
Hamilton to the Indian tribes, as commissioners. At 
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the request of the president a vice-president was ordered 
to be appointed, and John D. Steele, of Leon county, was 
thus honored. On February 5th the convention ad- 
journed temporarily, to meet again on the 2d of March. 

The president issued an address to the people, stating 
what had been done by the convention and the legisla- 
ture, and that Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia and South Carolina had already seceded from 
the Union, and that our position as a Gulf State made it 
necessary that we should join them in a common effort for 
the protection of ourrights and liberties. A sufficient num- 
ber of the committee of public safety to transact business 
remained in session, nine of whom, including the chair- 
man, left Austin and went to Galveston, partly to prevent 
their presence in secret meetings from being made a 
ground of irritating excitement by opponents of the con- 
vention, and partly to superintend the embarkation of 
Col. John S. Ford’s troops, to go by water to Brazos San- 
tiago, to perform his mission on the lower Rio Grande. 
They sailed on the steamship General Rusk, commanded 
by Capt. Leon Smith, and on another vessel. 

While at Galveston, Gen. Jas. H. Rogers was commis- 
sioned to visit Louisiana to endeavor to procure arms to 
be sent to Texas. He reported his success in obtaining 
from General Moore 1,000 stands of muskets, with an 
assurance of an increased loan if necessity should require 
it. He shipped half of them to Messrs. Murphy & Co. 
at Jefferson, Tex., and the others to Gen. E. B. Nichols 
at Galveston. 

The legislature, on March 8th, passed an act appropri- 
ating $25,000 to pay the State troops, and on the gth ad- 
journed to meet again on Monday, the 18th of March, 
which was designed to give the convention time to adjust 
the status of the State before the second session of the 
legislature. 

During the recess of the convention the commissioners 
at San Antonio were engaged in their negotiations with 
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General Twiggs, and having met with some delay, they 
called upon Col. Ben McCulloch to appear at that place 
with the troops he had collected; really more to make a 
demonstration of force than under any expectation that it 
would be necessary to use it in actual hostility. General 
Twiggs recognized that there was a political as well as a 
military question involved in his position. He had writ- 
ten as early as the 15th of January to his government to 
be relieved of his position before the 4th of the ensuing 
March, and for orders directing what to do in the emer- 
gency, also giving the information that he would not fight 
against the Southern people. The commissioners having 
made a demand upon him for the surrender of the troops 
and post under his command, he appointed a committee 
of his officers to consult with the commissioners, which 
produced no result, and Twiggs hesitated in taking 
action, having received no orders from the United States 
government. The commissioners, to bring the matter to 
an issue, called in Col. Ben McCulloch, whose command, 
consisting of about 400 men, had arrived near the city on 
the 15th of February, 1861. 

The action as reported by the commissioners was as 
follows: ‘‘On the morning of the 16th that officer [Col. 
Ben McCulloch] entered San Antonio with his command, 
and being joined by the city companies and about 100 
citizens of San Antonio and those from Medina and Atas- 
cosa [amounting in all to over 1,000], the Alamo commis- 
sary and arsenal buildings were surrounded, and com- 
manding positions secured before daylight on the tops of 
adjoining buildings. At 6 o’clock a. m. a demand in 
writing, in accordance with their instructions, was again 
made on General Twiggs for the surrender of all public 
property and post, and the interview between that officer 
and the undersigned [the commissioners] resulted in the 
surrender of the posts held by the Federal troops, and 
the delivery of all public property in San Antonio to the 
commissioners. The United States troops were permit- 
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ted to retain their clothing, etc., and were marched out 
that evening to encamp at San Pedro springs, about one 
mile from the city, there to remain until transportation 
was furnished to convey them to the coast.”’ 

To carry out the agreement thus entered into, the fol- 
lowing general order was issued by General Twiggs: 


Headquarters Department of Texas, 
San Antonio, February 18, 186r1. 
General Orders, No. 5. 

The State of Texas, having demanded through its com- 
missioners the delivery of military posts and property 
within the limits of this command; and the commanding 
general, desiring to avoid even the possibility of a col- 
lision between the Federal and State troops, the posts 
will be evacuated by their garrisons, and these will take 
up, as soon as the necessary preparations can be made, 
their line of march out of Texas by way of the coast; 
marching out with their arms (the light batteries with their 
guns), clothing, camp and garrison equipage, quarter- 
master stores, subsistence, medical, hospital stores, and 
such means of transportation of every kind as may be 
necessary for an efficient and orderly movement of the 
troops, prepared for attack or defense against aggressions 
from any source. The troops will carry with them pro- 
visions as far as the coast. 

By order of Brevet Major-General Twiggs: 

A. N. NicuHo;s, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


That was his last order, he being relieved of his com- 
mand the next day, the 19th of February, 1861, by Col- 
onel Waite assuming command of the department under 
an appointment previously made. 

The commissioners appointed agents to take charge of 
the public property after the evacuation of the Federal 
troops, and there being no longer any use for the volun- 
teer forces of Col. Ben McCulloch, they were disbanded 
and returned to their homes. Ben McCulloch returned 
to Austin, and after getting an order for 1,000 guns for 
the State resigned his office. 
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Afterward, on the gth of March, the convention passed 
a resolution unanimously, ‘‘That the thanks of the people 
of Texas are due and are hereby tendered to Maj.-Gen. 
David E. Twiggs for his patriotism, moral courage, and 
loyalty to the Constitution of the United States, embrac- 
ing the rights and liberty of his native South, and that a 
copy of this resolution on parchment, signed by the presi- 
dent and secretary, be transmitted to General Twiggs.”’ 
The resolution, being properly prepared, was promptly 
sent to the old hero of many battles. 

The commissioners, Messrs. Devine, Maverick and 
Luckett, continued their operations, corresponding with 
Cols. H. E. McCulloch and Ford, until the final ad- 
journment of the convention. Very much was done, 
both of action and correspondence, and that the result 
may be consistently explained the narration will be 
postponed for the present so that what was done by 
each of the officers appointed may be stated. 


CHAPTER IV. 


CONVENTION RE-ASSEMBLES—RETURNS OF ELECTION 
COUNTED— INDEPENDENCE DECLARED—GOVERN- 
OR HOUSTON POSTS THE VOTE MARCH 4TH—PRO. 
VISIONAL CONSTITUTION RATIFIED — COMMITTEE 
SENT TO THE GOVERNOR—HIS ANSWER—A RESO- 
LUTION CONTINUING THE STATE GOVERNMENT— 
ALL OFFICERS TO TAKE OFFICIAL OATH—GOVERN- 
OR AND SECRETARY REFUSE TO TAKE IT—ED 
CLARK DECLARED GOVERNOR—GOVERNOR HOUS- 
TON RETIRES—HE PUBLISHES HIS PROTEST—EF- 
FECT OF THE VOTE ON SECESSION — GENERAL 
HOUSTON DISCLAIMS INTENTION TO RESIST COL- 
ONEL WAITE—CONVENTION ADJOURNS - LEADING 
MEN THAT WENT TO THE ARMY. 


HEN the convention reconvened on the 2d of 
\\/ March, 1861, it was known that the provisional 
government of the Southern Confederacy had 
been instituted by the election of Jefferson Davis, of Mis- 
sissippi, President, and Alexander Stephens, of Georgia, 
Vice-President, which generally met the approbation of 
the members of the Texas State convention. John H. 
Reagan, of Texas, had been appointed postmaster-gen- 
eral. The returns of the election for and against 
secession coming in were being counted, both in the con- 
vention and in the office of the secretary of state, which 
being completed on the morning of the 4th of March, 
exhibited the vote of the State to be 60,826, of which 46, 129 
was for secession and 14,697 against secession, a majority 
in favor of it of 31,432 votes. 

The president of the convention, having about fifteen 
minutes before 11 o’clock a. m. on the 4th of March, 
1861, announced the vote as returned and counted, ‘‘de- 
clared, on behalf of the convention and the people, the 
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State of Texas to be a free and independent sovereign- 
ty.” It was then noticeable that nearly every member 
wore upon his breast a star with five points, an emblem 
of Texas independence. The convention soon after- 
ward adjourned for dinner, and in passing out of the 
capitol grounds the members saw posted on the gate the 
following printed proclamation of Governor Houston 


PROCLAMATION 
BY THE GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF TEXAS. 


Whereas, By virtue of an Act of the Legislature of 
the State of Texas, an election was ordered to be held on 
the 23d of February, A. D. 1861, at which the people of 
Texas were called upon to vote in favor of or against 
‘‘Secession’’ from the government of the United States, 
‘and, 

Whereas, said election was held, and returns thereof, 
received on the 2d day of March, have been opened and 
counted as required by law, and it appearing that a ma- 
jority of those votes, as well as a majority of those re- 
ceived since that period, are in favor of ‘‘Secession,’’ 

Now therefore, I, Sam Houston, Governor of the State 
of Texas, do hereby issue my proclamation declaring 
that a large majority of votes returned and counted of 
said election are in favor of ‘‘Secession’’ of the State of 
Texas from the United States of America. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the State of 
Texas, at Austin this 4th day of March, 1861. 

{ SeaD} By the Governor, Sam Houston. 


E. W. Cave, Secretaty of State. 


This was a declaration of a fact, omitting the conse- 
quences of it. On the 5th of March, 1861, the convention 
passed an ordinance ratifying the provisional constitution 
of the Southern Confederacy adopted at Montgomery, 
with directions for its transmission to the Texas delegates 
sent there to represent Texas, when this State should be 
admitted to that union. 

On the 6th of March the president transmitted the or- 
dinance of ratification to the delegates by the hand of 
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Stephen P. Hollingsworth, who performed the service 
faithfully, giving the information on his return of the 
admission of Texas in the confederation of Southern 
States. On the same day a committee of five, Messrs. 
Montgomery, Robertson of Washington, Rogers of Har- 
ris, Jennings and Broaddus, were appointed to inform 
the governor of the vote of the people at the election as 
found by the convention. On the 7th of March this com- 
mittee reported the answer received by them from the 
governor, in which he said: “‘In reply to your communi- 
cation of the 5th I can only say, when the legislature 
authorized the convention to submit the proposition to 
the people of Texas on the subject of secession from the 
Federal government of the United States, it was under- 
stood that the performance of that act, when done, would 
terminate the existence of the convention.” He stated 
further that he would recommend to the legislature, 
when it should meet, to take into consideration the im- 
portant issues arising out of the severance of our connec- 
tion with the United States, and suggested that the legis- 
lature might then call another convention to make such 
changes in the constitution of the State as her present 
and future relations to the world at large may require; 
concluding, ‘‘until then it will be the duty of the execu- 
tive, as well as all State officials, to continue in the lawful 
discharge of their functions, conforming their action ta 
the sphere of Texas only.’’ Thus his present position 
was defined, without disclosing his ulterior designs. 
Upon the reading of this letter a furious excitement 
arose, which, being confined to a few of the members, 
very soon subsided and gave place to the regular busi- 
ness. On the next day, the 8th of March, it being deemed 
appropriate for the president of the convention to answer 
this letter of the governor, calling in question the power 
of the convention to do anything more than submit the 
question of secession to the vote of the people, he did so 
by offering resolutions as follows: 
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Resolved, That this convention do now declare that 
it not only had power to pass and submit the ordinance 
of secession, but that it also possessed and will exercise 
the right, on behalf of the people, to do whatever may 
be incidental to the same, and that may be necessary and 
proper for the protection of the rights of the people, and 
the defense of the State in the present emergency; and 
that it will, as speedily as practicable, consummate the con- 
nection of Texas with the provisional government of the 
Confederate States of America, whose constitution has 
already been ratified by an ordinance of this convention. 


Resolved further, That this resolution be communi- 
cated by the secretary of the convention to the respective 
departments of the State government. 

Which resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


On the 14th of March the convention passed an ordi- 
nance which provided for the continuance of the existing 
State government and of all the laws of the State not 
inconsistent with the ordinances of the convention, and 
that all of the officers of the State shall continue in office 
upon taking the oath of office, as prescribed in the State 
constitution adopted by this convention, for their respect- 
ive terms of office, and that should any officer refuse to 
take said oath, his office shall be then deemed and held 
to be vacant; that the governor, lieutenant-governor, 
secretary of state, comptroller, treasurer, attorney-gen- 
eral and commissioner of the general land office, shall be 
required to appear in open session of the convention to 
take said oath at such time as the president may appoint 
within three days (Sunday excepted) from the passage of 
this ordinance, which oath shall be administered by any 
justice of the Supreme court, or judge of a district court 
of this State. The oath of office was promptly adminis- 
tered to the members of the convention, and soon after- 
ward to the members of the legislature. 

As the duty was imposed on the president to determine 
the time for the oath to be taken in the convention by 
the State executive officers, and as the last of the three 
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days would fall on Monday, the day the legislature was 
to convene, and as it was deemed by him of the first im- 
portance to have it settled before that time who should 
then occupy the positions of State executive officers, he 
appointed the second day, Saturday, at noon, for the ad- 
ministration of the oath, and forthwith had notifications of 
the time and place prepared and sent to them. As Gov- 
ernor Houston was not then in the capitol, he appointed 
a member, George W. Chilton, to convey to him the 
notification, accompanied with a copy of the ordinance 
continuing the State government, and requiring the 
official oath; which he promptly proceeded to accom- 
plish. The official oath adopted by the convention simply 
substituted the ‘‘ Constitution of the Confederate States ’’ 
for the ‘‘Constitution of the United States,’’ as it pre- 
viously existed in the constitution of the State of Texas. 

Colonel Chilton the next morning reported that he had 
the evening before presented to the governor the notifi- 
cation and ordinance, and that the governor handed them 
back with the request that he should return them to the 
president, stating that he did not acknowledge the exist- 
ence of the convention and should not regard its action 
upon him, and expressing a high regard for the individ- 
ual members of the convention, which he requested 
should be communicated to them. The report was pre- 
sented and read to the convention. At the appointed 
hour it was announced that the time had arrived for 
administering the official oath to the State executive 
officers, when Ed Clark, lieutenant-governor, Cyrus H. 
Randolph, and Francis M. White, commissioner of the 
general land office, appeared and had the oath of office 
administered to them. The governor and secretary of 
state not appearing, the fact of their failure to appear 
and take the oath was announced to the convention. 

At the afternoon session an ordinance was passed in 
furtherance of the ordinance providing for the continu- 
ance in existence of the State government, reciting that, 
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whereas Sam Houston, governor, and E. W. Cave, sec- 
retary of state, failed and refused to take the oath pre- 
scribed by the constitution and ordinances of the conven- 
tion; therefore be it ordained, that the office of governor 
is vacant, and that Lieut.-Gov. Edward Clark is hereby 
required and authorized to exercise the powers and au- 
thority appertaining to the office of governor until another 
be chosen at the periodical election, and be duly quali- 
fied; and that the office of secretary of state, by reason of 
the said E. W. Cave having failed and refused to take 
the oath prescribed, is declared vacant, and he is re- 
quired to turn over and deliver to his successor the ar- 
chives and great seal of state, and other property belong- 
ing to the department of state. Next week Governor 
Clark entered the governor’s office and General Houston 
retired from it, and thenceforward Governor Clark was 
recognized by the legislature, the officers and people of 
the State as the governor, to the end of his term. 

In a few days there appeared in the newspapers a letter 
from General Houston, ‘‘Addressed to the People of 
Texas, Executive Department, March 16, 1861’’ (the day 
prescribed for taking the oath), in which at great length 
he reviewed his course and the action of the convention, 
and, indicating his future action, said, ‘‘I love Texas too 
well to bring civil strife and bloodshed upon her. To 
avert this calamity I shall make no endeavor to maintain 
my authority as chief executive of this State, except by 
the peaceful exercise of my functions. When I can no 
longer do that, I shall calmly withdraw from the scene, 
leaving the government in the hands of those who have 
usurped its authority, but still claiming that I am its 
chief executive.’’ In conclusion he said, ‘‘If I am thus 
deprived of the poor privilege of putting on record my 
sentiments, through a refusal on the part of the legisla- 
ture to receive my message, I will lay the same before 
the people and appeal to them, as I declared I would in 
my inaugural,” 
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For a short time a few of his zealous supporters, as in- 
dicated in the newspapers, anticipated an uprising of the 
people to restore him to the office, but any manifestation 
of it failed to appear on the surface. Notwithstanding 
his strong opposition, that induced him to resist step by 
step the desire of a large majority of the people for im- 
mediate action of the State and for its union with the 
other Southern States, his reception of the committees 
sent to him by the convention, and his communications 
to them and to the members generally, were of the most 
courteous and even friendly character, many of the mem- 
bers being his friends personally, and previously his able 
supporters. 

A vote of the people was absolutely necessary. For 
with 2,700 Federal troops of all arms in Texas, and the 
people sectionally divided, as was shown in the election, 
wherein a number of populous counties in northern and 
western Texas polled majorities against secession, and 
the chief executive of the State with numerous influential 
supporters standing out in open opposition, nothing but 
a vote of the people on the question at issue could have 
prevented a division in hostile array in Texas just as 
soon as a gun was fired to force the people of the South 
in subjection to the rule of the Republican party in con- 
trol of the Federal government. That vote acted like a 
charm in harmonizing the conflicting political elements, 
so that Texas was a unit on the side of the South during 
the whole war. Even General Houston, always a Texas 
patriot, afterward in a speech to the soldiers of a Con- 
federate regiment, while referring to his opposition, ex- 
pressed the hope that their efforts would be crowned with 
success, and said that he had fitted up his son to be a sol- 
dier in the cause and if he had a hundred he would send 
them to the ranks to fight for their country. In fact, 
most of those who opposed secession became good officers 
or soldiers in the Confederate army. General Houston 


exhibited his care for the Texas people shortly after he 
Tex 8 
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left the office of governor by the following letter to Colo 
nel Waite, who had just then assumed command of the 
Federal troops in Texas: 


Austin, March 29, 1861. 

Dear Sir: I have received intelligence that you have, 
or will soon receive orders to concentrate United States 
troops under your command at Indianola, in this State, 
to sustain me in the exercise of my official functions. 
Allow me most respectfully to decline any such assist- 
ance of the United States government, and to most ear- 
nestly protest against the concentration of troops or for- 
tifications in Texas, and request that you remove all such 
troops out of this State at the earliest day practicable, or 
at any rate by all means take no action toward hostile 
movements till further ordered by the government at 

Washington City, or particularly of Texas. 

Thine, Sam Houston. 
Colonel Waite, U. S. Army, San Antonio. 


The convention continued in session, and on the 18th 
of March an ordinance was passed authorizing the rais- 
ing of a regiment of mounted men for the defense of the 
State. For this regiment Col. John S. Ford was elected 
colonel, John R. Baylor, lieutenant-colonel, and Edwin 
Waller, major. On the zoth an ordinance was passed to 
confer jurisdiction over the forts, navy yards, arsenals 
and lighthouses in Texas upon the Confederate States. 
Ordinances were passed to authorize the purchase from 
Col. Ben McCulloch as agent of a gun factory in Virginia, 
of 1,000 muskets; declaring the military property of 
the United States, except that taken away by the sol- 
diers, to belong to the State of Texas, and requiring the 
commissioners appointed by the convention to make a full 
report (of the property surrendered to them) to the gov- 
ernor. 

Almost daily the convention had been receiving ten- 
ders of military services from individuals and companies. 
An ordinance was adopted requiring Colonel Ford to dis- 
charge the force on the Rio Grande when his regiment 
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was organized, and also requiring Col. Henry E. McCul- 
loch to discharge his men when his regiment for Con- 
federate service was organized, and requiring those offi- 
cers, together with E. B. Nichols and Hiram Waller, to 
report their accounts which had not been passed upon by 
the convention to the governor A resolution was 
passed commending the action of the committee of 
public safety, and of the commissioners and officers that 
had been appointed, for the faithful discharge of the 
duties intrusted to them. 

On the 23d of March, 1861, an ordinance was passed 
ratifying the permanent constitution of the Confederate 
States, and was promptly communicated to the Texas 
delegates in the Confederate Congress at Montgomery. 

It was a fortunate circumstance that Messrs. Nelson, 
Stewart, Stockdale, Henderson, Baxter and others were 
members in both bodies, thus the convention and legis- 
lature were informed of what was doing in each body; 
and both having common objects to accomplish, they 
were constantly kept in harmonious co-operation. The 
convention adjourned on the 25th of March, leaving the 
legislature in session to prepare the State for further 
action as a member of the Southern Confederacy. 

The number of the members of the convention (180) 
had purposely been made large to bring into it many dis- 
tinguished citizens who had not actually been engaged in 
politics, whose solid judgment and influence assisted 
greatly in the direction of everything that was done, and 
equally in preventing from being done some things that 
would have been used by those acting in opposition to 
the prejudice of the cause. As the object of this history 
so far has been confined mainly to exhibiting the process 
in the great struggle by which a large majority of the 
people had become a part of the Southern Confederacy, 
also the military operations set on foot by the convention 
to take possession of the Federal property and remove 
from the State the Federal forces, no note has been made 
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of other conspicuous action by the members of both the 
convention and the legislature, as not necessary to be set 
forth, however commendable they were in effecting the 
common purpose by which all were inspired, which was 
to secede and join the Southern Confederacy. Many of 
the citizens who signed the call for the convention, and 
of the members of the convention, and of the sen- 
ators and representatives in the special session of 
the legislature, afterward attested the sincerity of 
their purpose in what they did, by voluntarily entering 
the Confederate army, which deserves to be commemo- 
rated as a part of the history of that eventful period. 
Signers of the call for the convention subsequently 
held rank as follows: John Gregg, Thomas Green, John 
A. Wharton, Henry E. McCulloch, brigadier-generals; 
R. Q. Mills, Edward Clark, C. M. Winkler, Geo. Baylor, 
Geo. Flournoy, John R. Baylor, colonels; Wm. Bird, 
lieutenant-colonel; D. M. Pendergast, John J. Good, 
W. C. Pitts, captains; and Thos. J. Chambers, aide-de- 
camp to a general in Virginia the first part of the war, 
though advanced in years. Of the members of the con- 
vention who became officers besides John Gregg and 
John A. Wharton, were Allison Nelson, Wm. P. Harde- 
man, Jerome B. Robertson, Wm. Scurry, Joseph L. 
Hogg, brigadier-generals; James. H. Rogers and John 
Henry Brown, adjutant-generals; Colonels A. T. Rainey, 
John S. Ford, Wm. P. Rogers, P. N. Luckett, Thos. S. 
Lubbock, B. F. Terry, A. M. Hobby, E. B. Nichols, J. J. 
Diamond, Oran M. Roberts, Geo. Flournoy, W. B. Ochil- 
tree, Eli H. Baxter, Isham Chisum, Thos. A. Anderson, 
M. F. Locke, Robert S. Gould, Tignal W. Jones; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels A. H. Davidson, Thos. C. Frost, A. G. 
Clopton, Philip A. Work, John Ireland, A. J. Nicholson, 
Wm. W. Diamond, Jas. E. Shepard, P. T. Herbert, John 
C. Robertson, C. A. Abercrombie, Wm. H. Johnson, Wm. 
M. Neyland; Majors Geo. W. Chilton, C. M. Leseuer, 
J. W. Throckmorton; Captains Richard Coke, Amazi 
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Bradshaw, Wm. Clark, Drury Fields, Robert Graham, 
J. W. Hutchinson, Lewis W. Moore, W. R. Peck, C. M. 
Pendergast, Wilkins Hunt, Jas. M. Harrison, Gilchrist 
McKay, Sam A. Wilson; Lieutenants Richard L. Askew, 
J. E. Cook, John R. Hays and A. P. Shuford. 

Among the members of the legislature were Colonels 
J. H. Parsons, Richard B. Hubbard, N. H. Darnell, 
D. B. Culberson, P. H. Mabry, A. F. Crawford, R. H. 
Taylor; Lieutenant-Colonels E. E. Scott, J. H. Manly; 
and Majors Matt Dale and Wm. Wortham. - Doubtless 
there were many others of each class referred to that 
entered the army of whom no record or other reliable 
information has been obtained. 


CHAPTER V. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE LEGISLATURE—THE EXPEDI- 
TION OF COLONEL FORD TO THE RIO GRANDE— 
COLONEL VAN DORN COMES TO TEXAS—HE FIN- 
ISHES THE CAPTURE AND SURRENDER OF FED- 
ERAL TROOPS—THEIR EMBARKATION—OTHER COM- 
MANDERS GO TO NEW MEXICO AND TO INDIAN 
TERRITORY—GOVERNOR CLARK ASSISTS IN RAIS- 
ING TROOPS. 


HE legislature adjourned on the oth of February 
a and met again on the 18th of March, 1861. A 

joint resolution was passed on the 6th of April, 
requiring the officers and agents of the State, having in 
charge or possession any of the property recently taken 
from the government of the United States, to turn the 
same over to the agent appointed by the Confederate 
States government to receive it, provided that the Confed- 
erate States shall assume all responsibility to the govern- 
ment of the United States. 

An appropriation was made of $100,000 to supply de- 
ficiencies for frontier defense, and on the 8th of April was 
passed an act providing for issuing $1,000,000 eight per 
cent bonds for the payment of debts incurred by the con- 
vention and for the military defense of the State. On 
the same day an appropriation of $75,000 was made for 
subsistence and transportation of the regiment ordered to 
be raised by the convention, and the governor was au- 
thorized to borrow $90,000, pledging the railroad school 
bonds as security for the loan. 

Col. John S. Ford, in his expedition to the lower Rio 
Grande, was accompanied by E. B. Nichols, commissioner 
and disbursing agent, appointed by the committee of 
public safety. With the two vessels conveying the forces 
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from Galveston, composed of six companies, 500 strong, 
they arrived off the bar of Brazos Santiago February arst, 
1861, and were boarded by a pilot, who informed them 
that LieutenantThompson, with twelve men, was prepared 
with loaded cannon to resist their entry upon Brazos island. 
Thereupon Colonel Ford and Commissioner Nichols visited 
the island and had a conference with the lieutenant, who 
withdrew with his men. Colonel Ford with his force took 
possession of the island; the United States flag was low- 
ered, and the ‘‘Lone Star’’ flag of Texas was hoisted 
and saluted with fifteen guns. In Colonel Ford’s instruc- 
tions the district over which he was to have command was 
defined to begin at a point on the Rio Grande halfway be- 
tween Forts Duncan and McIntosh, andinclude all the forts 
below said points and the entire district of country be- 
tween the Nueces and Rio Grande. Within that district 
of the United States army there were three companies 
of cavalry, five of infantry and two of artillery, with 
means of transportation that could be concentrated 
promptly at or near Brownsville. Fort Brown, the near- 
est post to the island which Colonel Ford’s command had 
taken possession of, was under the command of Capt. 
Be Hoek. 

On the 22d of February, Colonel Ford, Lieutenant-Col- 
onel McLeod, Commissioner Nichols and his secretary, Mr. 
Waller, proceeded to Brownsville; Col. F. W. Latham of 
that place furnishing the transportation for them. Com- 
missioner Nichols addressed a communication to Cap- 
tain Hill asking an interview, and sent it by Mr. 
Waller, who returned a verbal answer, stating that Cap- 
tain Hill could be seen at his quarters. Another let- 
ter from Commissioner Nichols procured an answer 
and an interview on the 23d of February, in which he 
was informed that Captain Hill could not recognize 
him as commissioner of Texas; that until Hill got or- 
ders from his government his responsibility as an officer 
could not be changed, Allof which was tantamount to 
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a positive refusal to surrender the post or the property. 
A floating report having been heard that Captain Hill 
contemplated attacking Colonel Ford’s forces, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel McLeod and Mr. Waller had already gone to 
Brazos Santiago to fortify that place. Another letter was 
sent by Commissioner Nichols stating distinctly the ob- 
ject of his mission, and that Texas was virtually out of the 
Union, wnich, on the same day, February 23d, was an- 
swered in these words: ‘“‘You have raised a question 
upon which my government will doubtless take action 
in due season, but which in the meantime cannot affect 
my military duties or responsibilities. ’’ 

This, with what he had stated previously in the inter- 
view, that the action of Colonel Ford in taking possession 
of Brazos island was an act of war, was conclusive evi- 
dence that any demonstration Colonel Ford could make 
with his force would not produce surrender without a des- 
perate fight. As Hill had a number of cannon and men 
to man them, and Captain Stoneman was at the fort with 
two companies of cavalry, a hostile attack would entail 
the loss of many lives without any certainty of success. 
It was considered by Colonel Ford and Commissioner 
Nichols that as it might be designed by the Federals to 
collect a large force by concentrating troops from posts 
up the river, so as to permanently hold the fort at Browns- 
ville, it would be proper to increase their strength upon 
the island, so as to hold it at allevents. With that view 
Colonel Ford remained at Brownsville to watch the action 
of the Federals, and to ascertain the disposition of other 
officers there besides Captain Hill’s; and Commissioner 
Nichols repaired to the island to urge the fortification. 
He dispatched to Corpus Christi to hasten the coming of 
recruits, and went himself on board a vessel, the General 
Rusk, to Galveston; raised four companies, with B. F. 
Terry as major of the battalion, and returned with them 
to Brazos Santiago on the 2d of March, 1861, when he 
found the place fortified with guns mounted for defense if 
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necessary. The regiment was then organized with Ford 
as colonel, McLeod, lieutenant-colonel, and Terry, ma- 
jor, and a strength of over 1,200 men. 

On the night of the 2d of March, Colonel Ford arrived 
at Brazos Santiago with a Federal officer from Fort 
Brown, who expected to meet the steamer Webster from 
New York that arrived the next day. The officer on 
board, Major Porter, assistant adjutant-general, being 
communicated with, it was found that he had come to 
superintend the embarkation of the Federal troops, 
by which the hope was inspired that the order of General 
Twiggs for the surrender of the post and departure of the 
troops would be complied with. Major Porter and Colonel 
Ford went to Brownsville thesame morning. On March 4th 
it was reported on the island that there was shooting up at 
Fort Brown, and as it wassupposed it was in honor of Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s inauguration, a furious excitement arose 
among the men at the indignity upon Texas soil, which 
was with difficulty allayed by the officers, and indeed not 
entirely until Colonel Ford sent a letter that he had se- 
cured from his personal friend, Captain Stoneman, stating 
that the Federal soldiers would leave Texas as soon as 
transportation was furnished, and that there would be no 
difficulty if the troops on each side were kept apart so as 
to prevent a collision. 

From that time, this was all that was necessary until 
the Federals left in vessels from Brownsville. Commis- 
sioner Nichols carried back the companies that he had 
brought to Brazos Santiago and they were discharged, leav- 
ing from 600 to 800 men, who soon afterward took posses- 
sion of Fort Brown as the headquarters of the district. 
Detachments were sent to the posts up the river, and all 
of the valuable property on Brazos island was moved up 
to Fort Brown. Thus Colonel Ford, assisted by the 
officers with him, finding an obstacle impeding the im- 
mediate accomplishment of his mission, by the general- 
ship of prudence and patience succeeded far better than 
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if he had adopted a reckless adventure, that, though it 
failed, might have given him the reputation of a gallant 
officerin action. Before the Federal soldiers left, in order 
to inform the people of that section of the object of his com- 
ing there with a military force, he published a statement 
regarding the secession of Texas and the purpose to pro- 
tect the rights of persons and property of the people as an 
independent State out of the Union. 

Above Ringgold barracks a number of Mexicans made 
a raid over the river and killed a Mexican settler, friendly 
to the Confederate cause. Captain Edwards and Captain 
Nolen both, at different times, attacked them successfully ; 
and they still being on his side of the river, Capt. Santos 
Benavides, of Laredo, came down with his company and 
had a battle with them and succeeded in driving them 
over the river. They were supposed to be under the di- 
rection of General Cortinas, who had formerly made a raid 
into Texas, causing what was called the Cortinas war, in 
the defeat of whom Colonel Ford had acted as an officer 
with Captain Stoneman of the Federal forces. Captain 
Benavides was afterward appointed colonel and did good 
service. He and his relatives, being Mexicans, exercised 
strong influence over the Rio Grande frontier in favor of 
the Confederacy during the war. 

Col. Henry E. McCulloch, under appointment by the 
committee of safety, raised a sufficient number of com- 
panies and proceeded to the frontier posts in the north- 
west portion of Texas, and without difficulty secured 
the surrender of the Federal garrisons and had their 
places filled with detachments of Texas troops. The Fed- 
eral troops proceeded to San Antonio, and thence toa 
point near the coast above Indianola at Green lake, where 
they awaited transportation to leave Texas. Col. Ben 
McCulloch, when he came to Texas, during the session of 
the convention, brought with him a commission to raise a 
regiment, and was accompanied by a young man vested 
with authority to musterin troops for the Confederate serv- 
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ice. This commission he turned over to his brother, 
Henry E. McCulloch, who, after performing his duty at 
the frontier posts, returned to Austin and raised com- 
panies for his Confederate regiment. He was stationed 
with them at San Antonio and did service there in securing 
the surrender of Federal troops, and was the highest officer 
in command until Colonel Van Dorn arrived in Texas and 
took command on the 26th of March, 1861. The style of 
the regiment was “‘First McCulloch’s Regiment Mounted 
Rifles,’’ and its field officers were Col. H. E. McCulloch, 
Lieut.-Col. Thos. C. Frost, and Maj. Ed Burleson. 

Governor Houston, while governor of Texas, had sent 
two companies to the northwestern frontier, one com- 
manded by W. C. Dalrymple, aide-de-camp to the gov- 
ernor, and colonel commanding, and another under Capt. 
J. W. Wilbarger. Colonel Dalrymple, having received au- 
thority to act for the State, and being reinforced by a 
number of volunteer citizens, on the 18th of February 
demanded of Capt. S. D. Carpenter the surrender of Camp 
Cooper, garrisoned with 260 Federal soldiers, which was 
finally complied with on the 21st of the same month, the 
action being reported to the convention on the 23d. 

Captain Wilbarger’s company, being taken into the Con- 
federate service by Col. H. E. McCulloch, had several skir- 
mishes and fights with the Indians, who made raids to steal 
horses and cattle, before he was ordered to Houston in the 
spring of 1862. He wassent back to Fort Belknap with a 
number of companies before the end of the war, and found, 
as he has stated in his published history, that the with- 
drawal of troops from that part of the frontier encouraged 
the depredations of the Indians to such an extent that the 
frontier counties of Stephens, Jack, Wise, and Montague 
were almost entirely deserted by their inhabitants. In- 
deed, a like condition in some degree attended most of 
our western frontier during the war, partly because those 
persons seeking service preferred to go to other States 
where the Northern armies could be met. 
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On the sth of March, 1861, the convention having rati- 
fied the provisional Constitution of the Confederate States, 
and the government at Montgomery having received no- 
tice of said action, the military jurisdiction of the Confed- 
erate States was extended over the State of Texas. On 
the 16th, Earl Van Dorn was appointed colonel, and on 
the 26th he arrived at Indianola and assumed command in 
Texas, reporting that he anticipated no great trouble in the 
removal of the troops of the United States from the State. 
Indianola was then and long had been the principal port 
on the Gulf through which troops and their supplies were 
transported by water to western Texas. The Federal 
troops as they surrendered had been quartered at the fresh 
water 20 or 30 miles north of that port preparatory to their 
embarkation. Colonel Van Dorn made his headquarters 
at San Antonio, with Maj. W. T. Mechling, acting assist- 
ant adjutant-general. 

Other preliminary dispositions to prepare Texas for a 
crisis were now rapidly made. Onthe 11th of April Gov. 
Edward Clark was formally notified by the Confederate 
government that Colonel Van Dorn was in Texas to or- 
ganize troops for the army, and on the 16th Colonel Van 
Dorn was ordered to station Capt. John C. Moore at Gal- 
veston in command of a battery. On the 23d, with an 
armed force of thirty soldiers, Colonel Van Dorn called at the 
quarters of Colonel Waite and requested him to go with 
him to the office of Major Mechling, which Waite refused 
to do until force was exhibited that he could not resist. 
Upon his arriving there Major Mechling demanded his 
surrender as a prisoner of war. After many words of 
controversy, he with his inferior officers, including Lieut. - 
Col. Chandler, surrendered, and were paroled and fur- 
nished transportation to the coast. On May 3d Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Reeve, with his officers and 270 soldiers, 
arrived in camp near San Antonio from military posts 
in New Mexico, and a messenger with a white flag was 
sent to him with a demand for unconditional surrender. 
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After the usual controversy about the right of Colonel 
Van Dorn to make such a demand, and the exhibition of 
overwhelming force by Colonel Van Dorn’s troops, which 
had been hastily collected, including many citizens in vol- 
unteer companies enlisted for the occasion, the surrender 
was effected. There wasa point of military honor enter- 
tained by all of those Federal officers that induced them 
to refuse to surrender upon a mere demand, until a 
military force was exhibited against them. 

Colonel Van Dorn, with Major Mechling, continued to 
aid in the embarkation of the Federal troops on the coast, 
and other military operations, until he was ordered to 
Richmond for other service, and Paul O. Hébert was ap- 
pointed brigadier-general and assigned to the Texas de- 
partment on the 14th of August, 1861. 

In order to show the manner in which these formal sur- 
renders of the Federal troops were accomplished, Colonel 
Van Dorn’s report is inserted: 


Headquarters Troops in Texas. 
San Antonio, Texas, May 1o, 1861. 

General: Ihavethe honor to report that I met the last 
column of the United States troops in Texas yesterday, at 
noon, on the El Paso road, about 13 miles from this city, 
and that Colonel Reeve, the commanding officer, being 
satisfied of my greatly superior force, surrendered uncon- 
ditionally. There were to officers and 337 men, includ- 
ing 30 men who were captured some time since in San 
Antonio by Capt. James Duff, which I have heretofore 
neglected to report. My command consisted of Colonel 
McCulloch’s cavalry, viz., six companies, Captains Pitts, 
Tobin, Ashby, Bogges, Fry, and Nelson; a squadron of 
Colonel Ford’s State troops, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Baylor’s command, viz., Captains Walker and Pyron, a 
battery of light artillery, Captain Edgar, a section of ar- 
tillery, Captain Teel; two small detachments of horse 
under Lieutenants Paul and Dwyer, and an independent 
detachment of cavalry, Captain Goode. All these troops 
I placed under the command of Col. H. E. McCulloch. 
In addition to these there was a battalion of infantry 
raised for the occasion in San Antonio, under command 
of Lieut.-Col. James Duff, Captains Maverick, Wilcox, 
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Kampmann, Navarro and Prescott, Maj. John Carolan, in 
all about 1,300 men. I have been actuated in this in- 
stance by the same motive which induced me to bring an 
overwhelming force against the United States troops at 
Indianola, viz., a desire to arrest and disarm them with- 
out bloodshed. All the arms and other public property 
are now being turned over to officers appointed to re- 
ceive them, and the officers and men are in camp at 
the San Pedro springs, near this city. 

Having in consideration the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States declaring certain persons ‘‘pi- 
rates’’ under the laws of the United States, for seizures of 
vessels or goods by persons acting by authority of the 
Confederate States, I have determined to hold these pris- 
oners of war until I receive further instructions from you. 

If the officers prefer it, I shall allow them to proceed to 
Montgomery on parole to report to you for your decision. 
I would not do justice to the troops under my command 
‘if I failed to report to you the admirable manner in which 
they conducted themselves throughout the expedition; the 
cheerful obedience to the orders of the officers elected over 
them; the discipline that was maintained in their camp, 
where judges, lawyers, mechanics, and laborers could be 
seen walking post as sentinels on the same rounds, all 
willing to do duty in a good cause; and at the close there 
was the delicacy of brave men, of soldiers, which checked 
everything like exultation over an unfortunate enemy 
whom a stern necessity had caused us to disarm. It was 
gratifying to me, as it is a pleasure to me to report to 
you, that the whole expedition passed off without one un- 
pleasant incident. 

The gentlemen who were at headquarters with me to 
whom I am indebted for services cheerfully and promptly 
rendered, for which I owe them my thanks, were Col. 
P. N. Luckett, quartermaster-general of Texas; Maj. G. J. 
Howard, Mr. J. T. Ward, Gen. Jas. Willie, Dr. H. P. 
Howard, Mr. R. A. Howard, Mr. D. E. Tessier, Judges 
Fred Tate and T. J. Devine, Capts. D. D. Shea and W. T. 
Mechling. and J. F. Minter and Lieut. J. P. Major, C. S. 
army. 

Very respectfully, sir, I am your obedient servant, 

Earyt Van Dory, 
Colonel Commanding. 
Bric.-Gen. S. Cooper, 
Adjutant and Inspector-General, Montgomery, Ala. 
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Lieut.-Col. John R. Baylor, though elected with Colonel 
Ford, did not go in his command to the Rio Grande, but 
raised a number of companies and proceeded with them 
to the posts west of San Antonio and on to the Rio Grande 
at| El Paso. Maj. H. A. Hamner was left to occupy 
posts on the route, and Lieutenant-Colonel Baylor went 
beyond the river into the Mesilla valley. He took a large 
number of prisoners and paroled them, and held. posses- 
sion of that part of New Mexico for a short time. He 
found the people opposed to the Confederates generally. 
His companies were merged into and became a part of 
Geo. W. Baylor’s regiment in the Arizona campaign. 
Col. Wm. C. Young, under the appointment of Governor 
Clark, raised a cavalry regiment for the protection of our 
northern frontier on Redriver. Hecrossed the river and 
captured Forts Arbuckle, Washita and Cobb, when the 
Federal forces under Maj. Wm. H. Emery retired into 
Kansas. This regiment was early next year (1862), with 
other Texas commands, in the battle of Elkhorn, Mo. 

The Confederate Congress adjourned the latter part of 
May, 1861, to meet at Richmond, Va., on the 2oth of 
July, and Texas, by the month of June, had removed from 
its borders the Federal troops, taken possession of the 
military property, and garrisoned the frontier posts. 
Thus the people and the State government were free to 
make arrangements for raising troops for the war. Gov- 
ernor Clark, therefore, on the 8th of June issued his 
proclamation announcing that a state of war existed. 

The legislature having made such provision as was then 
thought necessary, adjourned sine die, on the 9th of April, 
leaving Governor Clark and other officers to carry on the 
State government, and to co-operate with the authorities 
of the Confederate government in military operations and 
otherwise as duty required, until the end of his term on 
the 1st of November, 1861. The governor, accordingly, 
on the 17th of April issued a proclamation proclaiming 
his plan for raising troops for the war, dividing the State 
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into six districts with an aide-de-camp to control and direct 
the organization of the companies, each district to be sub- 
divided into sub-districts with an enrolling officer in them, 
and he called for 3,000 volunteers to inaugurate the plan. 
On the 25th of April he made a call for 5,000 volunteers 
for infantry service to repel the threatened invasion of 
the Federalarmy. Onthe 8th of June he issued his proc- 
lamation ordering the establishment of camps of instruc- 
tion. On August 26th he called for 2,000 men to be or- 
ganized into companies, in response to a request from the 
secretary of war. These companies were organized and 
went to Virginia. 


CHAPTER VI. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL HEBERT ASSUMES COMMAND— 
TROOPS RAISED FOR THE DEFENSE OF THE COAST 
—THE BLOCKADE—TROOPS FOR ARKANSAS—TROOPS 
AT ARKANSAS POST—BATTLES OF OAK HILLS AND 
ELKHORN—FORCES TRANSFERRED TO MISSISSIPPI 
—TROOPS SENT TO TENNESSEE AND TO VIRGINIA, 
TO THE LOWER RIO GRANDE, AND TO NEW MEXICO 
AND ARIZONA—ORGANIZATION OF CONFEDERATE 
GOVERNMENT—MEMBERS OF CONGRESS ELECTED 
—MESSAGE OF GOVERNOR CLARK. 


RIG.-GEN. PAUL O. HEBERT assumed com- 
S mand of the military department of Texas on the 
16th of September, 1861. His headquarters were 
at Galveston until about the first of January, 1862, when 
they were removed to Houston. The quartermaster and 
commissary departments remained at San Antonio, the 
headquarters for a long time of the troops in Texas, 
whose service had been on the western frontier. General 
Hébert came with a good record, having been educated 
at West Point, a lieutenant-colonel in the Mexican war, 
and governor of Louisiana. He appointed E. B. Nichols 
colonel of a six months’ infantry regiment at Galveston, 
with Josiah C. Massie, lieutenant-colonel, and Fred Tate, 
major. X. B. Debray, as lieutenant-colonel, and John J. 
Myers, major, raised for service there a battalion of 
cavalry, which was afterward enlarged into a regiment 
with Debray, colonel, Myers, lieutenant-colonel, and 
M. Menard, major. Col. John S. Moore, with Wm. P. 
Rogers, lieutenant-colonel, and H. G. Runnels, major, 
organized a regiment of infantry at Galveston, in Octo- 
ber, 1861, and going to Mississippi were in the battle of 
Corinth, where Colonel Rogers, after a brilliant display 
of courage, was killed. 
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General Hébert was at a disadvantage in being a total 
stranger to the people of Texas. He was also surrounded 
with officers equally unknown, who were brought from 
Louisiana with him; and being on or near the coast they 
were not informed of what was transpiring in different 
parts of the State. Col. Ben McCulloch, who had great 
reputation in Texas as a valiant officer in frontier service, 
repaired to Montgomery, seeking assignment. Elkanah 
Greer, of Marshall, Tex., was there for the same object. 
He had the repute of good service as a private in Col. 
Jeff Davis’ regiment in the war with Mexico. To provide 
for them, an expedition to Southern Kansas was planned. 
Col. Ben McCulloch was commissioned brigadier-general, 
and Greer, colonel of cavalry. The command was to 
consist of one regiment from each of the States of Texas, 
Arkansas and Louisiana. Both officers set about the or- 
ganization of the expedition. Colonel Greer called for 
ten companies to meet him some day in June, 1861, at 
Dallas, which was promptly complied with, and upon 
the election held for field officers, Greer was made col- 
onel, Walter P. Lane, lieutenant-colonel, Geo. W. Chilton, 
major, and Matt Ector was appointed adjutant. At the 
same time an artillery company was organized by men 
from Smith and Dallas counties, with John J. Good as 
captain and James P. Douglas as first lieutenant. 

General Price, at the head of the Missouri State Guard, 
achieved a victory in the western part of that State, but 
was compelled to retire to the southern part, where he 
joined Gen. Ben McCulloch, who had his force collected, 
consisting of Greer’s regiment from Texas, Colonel Hé- 
bert’s Louisiana regiment, and several regiments from 
Arkansas, five of which, under N. G. Pearce, were State 
troops called out for three months’ service. General Mc- 
Culloch was in command of the combined force, when it was 
attacked at Oak Hills, 10 miles south of Springfield, at the 
break of day on August 10, 1861, by a Federal army with 
infantry, cavalry and artillery, under the command of 
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General Lyons. The Texans fought for the most part 
with shotguns and rifles that they had brought from 
their homes, but they fought with the old Texas spirit 
during four or five hours, when a glorious victory was 
achieved by the Confederate forces. General Lyons was 
killed in the battle, and his forces were routed and fled 
in utter confusion. The news of this splendid victory 
came down to Texas as upon the wings of the wind, and 
raised the martial spirit of its people into a flaming ardor 
that hastened the formation of companies and regiments 
for the war all over the State. 

Gen. Ben McCulloch retired into winter quarters in the 
northeastern part of Arkansas, where he was reinforced 
by Texas commands, in addition to Greer’s Third cavalry, 
as follows: Sixth Texas cavalry, Col. B. Warren Stone, 
Lieut.-Col. J. S. Griffith, Maj. L. S. Ross; Fourth 
(Ninth) cavalry, Col. Wm. B. Sims, Lieut.-Col. T. G. 
Berry, Maj. J. N. Dodson; Eleventh cavalry, Col. W. C. 
Young, Lieut.-Col. Jas. J. Diamond; battalion of Mounted 
Rifles, Maj. John W. Whitfield; and Capt. John J. 
Good’s artillery company. In the following spring he 
moved into Missouri, where he was joined by General 
Price with his Missouri troops, and the combined force 
being under the command of General Van Dorn, the 
battle of Elkhorn was fought, in which General Mc- 
Culloch was killed. In command of the right wing of the 
army he had put his command in position for a desperate 
charge, and had fearlessly gone to the front to discover 
the position of the enemy when he was shot; and the sec- 
ond in command being also immediately killed, some con- 
fusion was produced, which probably caused the battle to 
be a drawn fight, without a decisive victory for either 
side.* The Confederate forces withdrew into Arkansas, 


*In addition to the above named Texas commands, it appears 
that Maj. R. P. Crump’s cavalry battalion and Teel’s battery were 
with the Confederate army. Colonel Greer took command of Mc- 
Culloch’s division after the fall of the general. Colonel Sims was 
wounded, and Lieutenant-Colonel Lane was mentioned as particu- 
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and with General Price’s command were ordered across 
the river into Mississippi. Joseph L. Hogg, of Texas, 
was appointed brigadier-general and assigned to the 
command of Gen. Ben McCulloch’s brigade. He went 
from Texas and died shortly after taking command. 

Maj. B. F. Terry, after his services under Colonel Ford 
on the Rio Grande, got a commission to raise a cavalry 
regiment, and in September, 1861, ten of his companies 
met at Houston and were mustered into the Confederate 
service. They proceeded partly by land and partly by 
water to Bowling Green, Ky., where they were organized 
into the Eighth Texas cavalry, better-known as Terry’s 
Rangers, with B. F. Terry, colonel; Thos. S. Lubbock, 
lieutenant-colonel; John A. Wharton, major. They did 
. good service in the Tennessee army. John Gregg, on 
returning to Texas from the convention at Montgomery, 
raised a regiment of infantry, and proceeded with it to 
Mississippi. The officers were John Gregg, colonel; J. M. 
Clough, lieutenant-colonel; Hiram B. Granbury, major. 
Gregg was afterward promoted to brigadier-general in 
command of the Hood brigade, and was killed at Peters- 
burg. Clough was killed in Fort Donelson, and Gran- 
bury at Franklin. 

In July, 1861, the port of Galveston was blockaded by 
the Federal navy, as the other Texas ports were soon 
afterward, but there was no attempt to enter them for 
some time. An artillery regiment was stationed at 
Galveston, under command of Joseph J. Cook, colonel; 
John H. Manly, lieutenant-colonel; and Edward Van 
Harten, major. About the same time artillery was 


larly distinguished. The latter’s regiment (Greer’s) served as rear 
eet during the withdrawal of the Confederate forces. Colonel 

tone reported that his regiment led in the charge which resulted in 
the capture of a Federal battery, and specially mentioned in this 
connection the companies of Captains Wharton, Throckmorton and 
Bridges. Maj. L. S. Ross and Capt. R. M. White were distin- 
guished in command of scouting parties. The former commanded 
one of the battalions of the regiment on the field, the other being 
under Lieut. D. R. Gurley. 
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placed at the other ports of Sabine Pass, Indianola, Ve- 
lasco, and Brazos Santiago. 

In August, 1861, Governor Clark was called on for 
twenty companies to be sent to Richmond, Va. Thirty- 
two companies were sent, and were organized into regi- 
ments with field officers appointed there, as follows: 
First Texas regiment, Col. Louis T. Wigfall, Lieut.-Col. 
Hugh McLeod, Maj. H. H. Black, Fourth Texas regi- 
ment, Col. John B. Hood, Lieut.-Col. John Marshall, 
Maj. Bradfute Warwick; Fifth Texas regiment, Col. J. J. 
Archer, Lieut.-Col. Jerome B. Robertson, Maj. P. R. 
Quattlebaum. The first brigadier-general in command 
was Louis T. Wigfall, who after his election to the Senate 
was succeeded by John B. Hood. The brigade has ever 
since been called Hood’s brigade, although it was com- 
manded after his promotion by Brig.-Gens. Jerome B. 
Robertson, John Gregg and F. S. Bass. The latter, 
though promoted while in command as colonel, never 
received his commission until it was sent to him by the 
war department in June, 1897, before his death at the 
Soldier’s Home in Austin, in July, 1897. This brigade 
fought with great distinction in many of the great battles 
of the war, and its number was diminished by death and 
wounded until there were not more soldiers in the ranks 
than would have filled a good regiment. Still, as a trib- 
ute to their devoted bravery, they were allowed to retain 
to the end their brigade organization. One of the highest 
encomiums that can be bestowed upon the soldiers of 
that brigade is mention of the fact that, of the officers who 
commanded them in battles, five were made brigadier- 
generals, two were made major-generals, and one a lieu- 
tenant-general. 

In November, 1861, Maj. J. B. Likens was stationed at 
Sabine Pass, raising his cavalry battalion, which was 
afterward increased to a,regiment formed from Likens’ 
and Burns’ cavalry battalions, with Jas. B. Likens, col- 
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onel; Jas. R. Burns, lieutenant-colonel; W. A. Wor- 
tham, major. 

Lieut.-Col. A. Buchel, in service on the lower Rio 
Grande in November, 1861, in Luckett’s infantry regi- 
ment, was made colonel of a cavalry regiment, composed 
of Joseph Taylor’s and W. O. Yager’s cavalry battalions, 
Wm. O. Yager, lieutenant-colonel; Robert A. Myers, 
major; known as the First Texas cavalry, or Buchel’s 
regiment. 

Col. Philip N. Luckett, Lieut.-Col. E. F. Gray and 
Maj. John H. Kampmann were the officers of an infantry 
regiment which went to the Rio Grande in December, 
1861. 

In the fall of 1861, H. H. Sibley was appointed briga- 
dier-general, and appeared in Texas to organize a bri- 
gade for a campaign into New Mexico and Arizona. 
Three cavalry regiments were promptly formed: The 
Fourth cavalry, Jas. Reily, colonel; Wm. R. Scurry, lieu- 
tenant-colonel; and Henry W. Ragnet, major; the Fifth 
cavalry, Thos. Green, colonel; Henry C. McNeill, lieu- 
tenant-colonel; S. A. Lockridge, major; the Seventh 
cavalry, Wm. Steele, colonel; J. L. Sutton, lieutenant- 
colonel; A. P. Bagby, major (as shown by the reports 
from the war department). There were the following 
troops added to those regiments in that campaign: First 
cavalry regiment, Wm. P. Hardeman, colonel; Peter 
Hardeman, lieutenant-colonel; Michael Looscan, major. 
Second cavalry, Geo. W. Baylor, colonel; John W. Mul- 
lins, lieutenant-colonel; Sherwood Hunter, major. Third 
cavalry, Joseph Phillips, colonel; G. T. Madison, lieuten- 
ant-colonel; Alonzo Riddle, major. Fourth cavalry, 
Spruce M. Baird, colonel; Daniel Showalter, lieutenant- 
colonel; Ed. Rioran, major. P. T. Herbert’s cavalry 
battalion, P. T. Herbert, lieutenant-colonel; Geo. M. 
Frazer, major. 

After much delay in the preparation for so important a 
movement, the command reached El Paso on the Rio 
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Grande the middle of December, 1861. Having crossed 
the river, General Sibley on the zoth issued a proclama- 
tion taking possession of New Mexico as territory of the 
Confederate government. A considerable battle was 
fought in which many feats of skill and courage were ex- 
hibited, near Fort Craig and Valverde, where the Confed- 
erates were masters of the field, capturing artillery and 
prisoners. In March, 1862, the command arrived at 
Santa Fé, and in a battle near that place, at Glorieta, a 
detachment had an engagement in which great loss of 
life occurred. It was finally determined that the force 
was inadequate to hold the country, and the command 
retreated fighting until they reached Texas in the spring 
of 1862, physically worn by a winter campaign and their 
ranks depleted by the loss, as it was reported, of 500 of 
their body. The brigade for a time was distributed in 
different counties in Texas to recruit the companies and 
prepare for its future action in Texas and Louisiana. 
(See Appendix for details of this campaign.) 

A regiment of infantry was raised (styled the Thirteenth 
infantry, or Bates’ regiment) and stationed at Velasco, at 
the mouth of the Brazos river, where it remained during 
the war. Its officers were Col. Joseph Bates and Lieut. - 
Col. Reuben Brown. Henry P. Cayce was at another time 
lieutenant-colonel, and during its service there were 
Majors R. L. Foard, S. L. Perry and L. C. Rountree. 
Reference will be further made of the officers when any 
action at the different ports of Texas shall have occurred. 
This must suffice for a description of the disposition of 
the Texas forces during the year 1861, so far as the 
records and other reliable information show. 

The legislature of Texas met in November, 1861, and 
elected to the Confederate Senate, under the permanent 
government, Louis T. Wigfall and W. S. Oldham. The 
representatives elected to Congress at the general elec- 
tion in August of that year were John A. Wilcox, C. C. 
Herbert, Peter W. Gray, B. F. Sexton, M. D. Graham 
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and Wm. B. Wright. Governor Clark, in his retiring 
message, November 1st, stated that he had failed to bor- 
row money, and that his plan of raising troops met with 
very limited success, partly for the want of adequate 
means, and partly from the reluctance of the people to 
enter the camps of instruction to prepare for the infantry 
service; that a Confederate military officer had been sent 
to the State, by whom some troops that had been raised 
(not naming them) had at once been received into the 
Confederate service, and the State thereby relieved from 
further charge of them; that for the defense of the north- 
ern border, Col. W. C. Young had been authorized to 
raise a cavalry regiment; that the heavy guns that had 
been surrendered at Fort Clark had been conveyed to 
the coast; that he had appointed in compliance with law 
brigadier-generals in thirty-two districts to organize the 
militia; and that from estimates furnished by the county 
judges there are 100,000 men able to bear arms and 40,- 
ooo private arms in the hands of the people; that Col. 
Ben McCulloch, as agent for the State, had purchased 
1,000 Colt’s revolvers that had been of great service in 
arming the regiments raised by the convention; that in 
view of the blockade of our ports and the scarcity of sup- 
plies he recommended that all suitable manufactured 
goods at the penitentiary should be bought by the State 
for the army; that the arms and ammunition that could 
be obtained have been purchased, and the flint-lock guns 
have been converted to percussion-lock guns; that ‘‘not- 
withstanding our want of adequate means and insufficient 
laws, there are now battling for our liberties 20,000 Tex- 
ans.’’ The correctness of this estimate is not to be veri- 
fied by any records in the offices of the State executive 
officers, but must be explained by showing how they en- 
listed. 

The reasons why Governor Clark could do so little .in 
the way of raising troops for the Confederate army were: 
First, the habitual disposition of the people, as is the case 
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in any sparsely settled country, to ride on horseback in 
volunteering as soldiers; secondly, as soon as Texas be- 
came a part of the Southern Confederacy its military 
jurisdiction was extended over the State, and military 
officers were sent to superintend the raising of troops, 
and from that time those who desired to enter the service 
applied either to those officers or to the President and the 
secretary of war for authority to raise troops, and there- 
by the State authorities were relieved from participation. 
Consequently the offices at the capital contained no report 
of the organization of the many regiments and battalions 
furnished by Texas in the war. 

There were a number of regiments raised and organ- 
ized under commissions from the secretary of war, or 
other military officers, in the spring, summer and fall of 
the year 1861, and some of them before arrangements 
had been made for transporting companies or paying 
their expenses to the place of rendezvous. 


CHAPTER VII. 


FRANCIS R. LUBBOCK, GOVERNOR—HIS MESSAGE REC- 
OMMENDS APPROPRIATION FOR RAISING TROOPS 
— REORGANIZATION OF THE MILITIA— MILITARY 
BOARD CREATED — HOSPITAL FUND — COUNTY 
COURT TO LEVY TAXES — EFFORT TO HAVE A 
NORTHEAST SUB-DISTRICT — BRIG.-GEN. H. E. 
McCULLOCH ASSUMES COMMAND IN IT—DIFFICULTY 
OF RAISING INFANTRY—CAVALRY EASILY RAISED 
—A NUMBER OF INFANTRY REGIMENTS SENT TO 
ARKANSAS AND FORM A DIVISION—CAPTURE OF 
ARKANSAS POST— REGIMENT SENT TO INDIAN 
TERRITORY— BATTLE AT POISON SPRING — 
TROOPS SENT TO MISSISSIPPI AND TENNESSEE— 
REGIMENTS AND BATTALIONS RETAINED IN TEX- 
AS—STATE TROOPS—MARTIAL LAW—CONSCRIP- 
TION—TROOPS FOR RIO GRANDE. 


T the regular State election in August, 1861, 
Francis R. Lubbock was elected governor of 


Texas, and John W. Crockett lieutenant-governor. 
The inauguration was on the 7th of November. The 
war having developed in good earnest, and our Gulf 
ports having been closely blockaded, Governor Lubbock 
entered vigorously into two leading projects: First, to 
give what aid he could to military operations; second, to 
aid in furnishing to families whatever was needed for 
their support; and these he continued efficiently to pro- 
mote during his administration of two years. In his first 
message to the legislature he recommended a reorganiza- 
tion of the militia, which was done by dividing the State 
into thirty-three brigade districts, in which officers were 
appointed for organization, so as to have every man liable 
to military duty enrolled. He called attention to the de- 
fenseless condition of the coast and recommended provi- 
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sion to be made for supplying cannon. For that and 
many other purposes the legislature created a military 
board, composed of the governor, comptroller and treas- 
urer, with power to provide for the defense of the State, 
by recourse to any bonds and coupons which might be in 
the treasury, not exceeding $1,000,000. That board did 
through agents a large amount of business of various 
kinds, a summary statement of which will be made at the 
proper time. The governor also recommended that the 
goods manufactured at the penitentiary be devoted to 
supplying the army, which was done extensively by fur- 
nishing cloth for tents and clothing. 

The legislature then in session passed a number of 
acts in aid of military operations,as follows: To appropri- 
ate $1,000,000 for the support of State troops and other 
purposes, such as the purchase of arms and munitions of 
war; to authorize county courts to levy a special tax for 
war purposes; to create a hospital fund of $50,000, to be 
used by the governor through bonded agents appointed 
by him. Also joint resolutions: To authorize the gov- 
ernor to appoint persons to carry to soldiers clothes that 
may be contributed by citizens or otherwise; to require the 
adjutant-general of the State to collect such information 
as was necessary to make a register of Texas State and 
Confederate troops, which, unfortunately, was not done; 
to authorize the governor to have the salt lake in Hidalgo 
county, known as Sal del Rey, taken possession of 
by an agent, who was empowered to sell the salt at the 
usual price, etc., and act under the direction of the gov- 
ernor. Thus the executive officers were furnished by the 
legislature with ample means and authority to accomplish 
most important objects, military and otherwise, to pro- 
mote the interest of the State and its people, as a part of 
the Confederate States. 

During the session of the legislature, in the fall and 
winter of 1861, there was a concerted effort by the mem- 
bers from east and north of Trinity river to have a sep- 
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arate military district organized there, with its headquar- 
ters at some central point for the purpose of organizing, 
training and fitting out troops for the war, to be sent 
where needed in an efficient body, and not to be sent in 
small bodies to different parts of the country out of the 
State, as seemed then to be the tendency of military 
operations. In other words, their object was the forma- 
tion of a Texas army; and there were in the district in- 
dicated, men and means of every kind for that purpose. 
A proposition was written and signed by those mem- 
bers and forwarded to the secretary of war, through one of 
our senators, who after presenting it gave assurance of 
its approval, but it was not acted upon. Still it hada 
good effect in the end, from the fact that Col. Henry E. 
McCulloch, having been appointed a brigadier-general 
and ordered across the Mississippi, on his way, about the 
end of the year, was fully informed of the effort that had 
been made to form a new district and of its military re- 
sources. He concluded, after failing to cross the river 
on account of its overflow, to go to the town of Tyler 
and there establish his headquarters, which he did, pre- 
scribing for himself a district in Texas, east of the Trinity 
river, and north of what was known as the old San An- 
tonio road, and requiring all commands, either raised or 
passing through the district, to report tohim. A great 
deal of work was done there in advancing the service 
during the first half of 1862, as will appear further on. 
Before the end of the year 1861 the people of Texas 
had heard of the two splendid victories of the Confederate 
forces, that of Oak Hills in Missouri and that of Bull Run 
in Virginia; and while the information inspired a joyful 
pride, it discouraged the necessity for continued effort 
to follow the success attained. Volunteering in the serv- 
ice was very slow, especially in forming infantry battal- 
ions and regiments. The Confederate officers that were 
sent to organize troops in Texas were personally un- 
known, and consequently could exercise but little influ- 
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ence. General Hébert having his headquarters first at 
Galveston, and then about the first month of 1862 at 
Houston, what was done was mainly in those places or 
near the coast. Colonels Moore, Nichols and Debray 
had raised some commands, Col. J. W. Spaight and 
Col. Allison Nelson had a few companies, and were grad- 
ually increasing their numbers to infantry regiments. 
Col. Robert Garland had for several months been re- 
cruiting men in or near the coast, and succeeded in mak- 
ing a regiment of infantry, organized at or near Houston, 
with Thos. S. Anderson lieutenant-colonel and Rhodes 
Fisher major, early in 1862, and was afterward in serv- 
ice at Arkansas Post. 

Almost any one who could get authority from the gen- 
eral or from the secretary of war could raise battalions or 
regiments of cavalry. It became obvious that if any con- 
siderable number of infantry were raised in a reasonable 
time, that men of personal influence with the people must 
undertakeit. Even then it was necessary to raise infantry 
troops for twelve months’ service, as thereby elderly men 
would enlist to encourage it, who would not be willing 
to goin for the war. Consequently, a number of promi- 
nent citizens organized regiments for one year and car- 
ried them into the service in Arkansas, where they were 
placed in brigades by order of Major-General Holmes, 
commanding the Trans-Mississippi department, and 
constituted a division of infantry, Texas troops. Those 
commands that had been raised as cavalry had been dis- 
mounted on getting to Arkansas, by General Hindman, in 
command previous to General Holmes. 

The Texas division was organized as follows: First 
brigade, commanded by Col. Overton Young. Twelfth 
Texas, Overton Young, colonel; B. A. Philpot, lieuten- 
ant-colonel; I. W. Raine, major. Eighteenth Texas, 
Wm. B. Ochiltree, colonel; D. B. Culberson, lieutenant- 
colonel; W. H. King, major. Thirteenth cavalry, J. H. 
Burnett, colonel; W. A. Crawford, lieutenant-colonel; 
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C. R. Beaty, major. Twenty-second Texas, R. B. Hub- 
bard, colonel; J. J. Cannon, lieutenant-colonel; P. Ey 
Parks, major. Haldeman’s battery, Horace Haldeman, 
captain. 

Second brigade, commanded by Col. Horace Randal. 
Twenty-eighth cavalry, Horace Randal, colonel; C. H. 
Baxter, lieutenant-colonel; H. G. Hall, major. Eleventh 
Texas, O. M. Roberts, colonel; J. H. Jones, lieutenant- 
colonel; N. J. Caraway, major. Fourteenth Texas, Ed- 
ward Clark, colonel; Wm. Bird, lieutenant-colonel; A. H. 
Rogers, major. Fifteenth Texas, Col. J. W. Spaight. 
Gould’s battalion, Robert S. Gould, major. Daniels’ 
battery, J. M. Daniels, captain. 

Third brigade, commanded by Col. George Flournoy. 
_ Sixteenth Texas, Geo. Flournoy, colonel; Jas. E. Shep- 

ard, lieutenant-colonel; W. H. Redwood, major. Six- 
teenth cavalry, Wm. Fitzhugh, colonel; E. P. Gregg, 
lieutenant-colonel; W. W. Diamond, major. Seventeenth 
Texas, R. T. P. Allen, colonel; G. W. Jones, lieutenant- 
colonel; F. W. Tabor, major. Nineteenth Texas, Rich- 
ard Waterhouse, colonel; E. W. Taylor, lieutenant-col- 
onel; W. L. Crawford, major. Edgar’s battery, Wm. 
Edgar, captain. 

Fourth brigade, commanded by Col. Jas. Deshler. Eight- 
eenth cavalry, James Deshler, colonel; Nicholas H. Dar- 
nell, lieutenant-colonel; J. T. Coit, major. Tenth in- 
fantry, R. Q. Mills, colonel; Robert Young, major. Fif- 
teenth cavalry, Geo. H. Sweet, colonel; W. K. Masters, 
lieutenant-colonel; G. B. Pickett, major. Twenty-fifth 
cavalry, Clayton C. Gillespie, colonel; Wm. N. Neyland, 
lieutenant-colonel; J. A. Dark, major. 

Most of these regiments were furnished with cloth for 
tents, knapsacks, and for some clothing, by the State 
penitentiary at Huntsville, Tex. Many of them were 
supplied with wagons and teams at or near Tyler, by 
order of Brig.-Gen. Henry E. McCulloch, some of them 
also by Maj. J. E. Kirby, who was stationed at that. 
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place by General Hébert for the purpose, and to estab- 
lish a factory for making harness leather and saddles for 
the army. Those regiments that got to Arkansas first 
were stationed at what was later called Camp Nel- 
son, commanded by Colonel Nelson, who was shortly 
afterward appointed brigadier-general, but died a short 
time after he was appointed. He was succeeded in the 
command by Gen. Henry E. McCulloch, who had gone 
there with a number of the regiments that he had fitted 
out with teams and wagons. 

The Fourth brigade, under Colonel Deshler, was or- 
dered to Arkansas Post at the mouth of the Arkansas 
tiver, and with Colonel Garland’s brigade, composed of 
his regiment (Sixth infantry) and those of Colonels 
Wilkes (Twenty-fourth cavalry) and Gillespie (Twenty- 
fifth cavalry), were captured by the Federal forces, aided 
by their gunboats. After their exchange, in May, 1863, 
they did service east of the Mississippi river. The other 
three brigades constituted the division known during the 
war as Walker’s division of Texas infantry, the largest 
body of Texas troops that retained their organization to 
the end of the war. It was in service in Louisiana in 
1863 and 1864, and at the battles of Mansfield, Pleasant 
Hill, and Jenkins’ Ferry, Ark. It was commanded by 
Maj.-Gen. John G. Walker during its active service. The 
brigades were commanded by Henry E. McCulloch, Gen- 
eral Hawes, Gen. Wm. R. Scurry, Gen. H. Randal, Gen. 
R. Waterhouse and Gen. T. N. Waul, at different times. 
There were also many changes in the field officers of the 
regiments. 

In February, 1865, four cavalry regiments, Chisum’s, 
Candle’s, J. M. Wells’, and De Morse’s, were dismounted 
and distributed in the division, and a new brigade, the 
Fourth, formed with Flournoy, Candle’s and Wells’ regi- 
ments, and Brig.-Gen. W. H. King assigned to the com- 
mand of it. The division was finally commanded by 
General Forney, when General Walker was placed in 
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command of the Texas department with headquarters at 
Houston. When the action of the division in various 
battles fought in Louisiana and Arkansas shall have 
been fully described, it will redound to the well-earned 
fame of the Texas soldier. 

Other Texas regiments were organized in 1862 and 
sent to Arkansas. Three of them were cavalry regiments 
that were not dismounted: Carter’s, G. W. Carter, col- 
onel; W. Clinton Giddings, lieutenant-colonel; B. Q. 
Chenowith, major. Buford’s, N. M. Buford, colonel; 
B. W. Watson, lieutenant-colonel; J. T. Daves, major. 
Parsons’, Wm. H. Parsons, colonel; John W. Mullins, 
lieutenant-colonel; L. J. Farrar, major. These consti- 
tuted Parsons’ cavalry brigade, which served in Louis- 
jana. 

A brigade was formed near Fort Smith, of Texas 
troops, and the command of it assigned to Col. J. W. 
Spaight. It included Spaight’s regiment, J. W. Spaight, 
colonel; Jas. E. Harrison, lieutenant-colonel; J. W. 
Daniels, major. Hawpe’s regiment, T. C. Hawpe, col- 
onel; G. W. Guess, lieutenant-colonel; J. T. Malone, 
major. Alexander’s regiment, A. M. Alexander, col- 
onel; J. H. Candle, lieutenant-colonel; J. R. Russell, 
major. Stevens’ regiment, Jas. G. Stevens, colonel; 
Wm. H. Johnson, lieutenant-colonel; John A. Buck, 
major. Part of this brigade was in the battles of south- 
ern Louisiana, and was afterward under command of 
General Polignac in Mouton’s division. 

Other commands went to the Indian nation and to 
southern Arkansas under S. B. Maxey, R. M. Gano, 
Peter Hardeman, N. W. Battle, T. C. Ross, Jas. Duff, 
Charles De Morse, D. Showalter and Jas. Bourland. Col- 
onel Maxey having been appointed major-general, in 
command of some of these forces, fought a successful 
battle at a place called Poison Spring, capturing a large 
wagon train and many prisoners. 

While so many commands were going northward from 
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Texas to find active service in 1862, others went east- 
ward for the same purpose. The following commands 
went to Mississippi for service: Ector’s regiment, M. D. 
Ector, colonel; Abram Harris, lieutenant-colonel; T. M. 
Garrison, major. A legion—Whitfield’s regiment, John 
W. Whitfield, colonel; E. R. Hawkins, lieutenant-col- 
onel; John H. Broocks, major. A legion—Waul’s regi- 
ment, Thos. N. Waul, colonel; B. Timmons, lieutenant- 
colonel; Allen Cameron, major. Also Parker’s, Smith’s 
and Weeks’ cavalry battalions. Some of these were in 
Brigadier-General Ross’ command, and gained distinc- 
tion in the service in Mississippi. In mentioning these 
regiments, the lieutenant-colonels and majors have been 
given when practicable, because the first colonels were 
often taken from their regiments by promotion, death or 
sickness, leaving others in command. 

Ector’s regiment went to Tennessee, where he after- 
ward commanded a brigade. There also went the regi- 
ment of cavalry of M. F. Locke, colonel; J. M. Barton, 
lieutenant-colonel; W. Q. Craig, major. Camp’s regi- 
ment, M. L. Camp, colonel; T. Camp, lieutenant-col- 
onel. Wilkes’ regiment, F. C. Wilkes, colonel; R. R. 
Neyland, lieutenant-colonel; W. A. Taylor, major, 
Andrews’ regiment, J. A. Andrews, colonel; J. A. Wea- 
ver, lieutenant-colonel; Wm. E. Estes, major. 

Doubtless other commands left Texas, and more of 
them did leave when necessary for the protection of sister 
states, as will be exhibited in the reports of battles. 
Texas could well spare them on account of its favorable 
position, that made difficult an invasion by a large Fed- 
eralarmy. On our western frontier and on the north 
fronting the Indian Territory there were no means of 
supplying a large army for a considerable distance be- 
fore reaching well-settled portions of the State, and upon 
our Gulf coast the sandbars at the entrance of our ports 
were a protection against the entry of large vessels or 
gunboats. If war vessels should force an entrance to 
Tex 5 
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our ports, there were no large rivers nor long railroads 
that would enable the enemy to penetrate the interior of 
thecountry. Texas, therefore, needed only such military 
force as could furnish protection against Indian depre- 
dations, and expel from our ports any portion of the 
enemy that might force an entrance into them. 

There were a number of regiments, battalions and 
companies of artillery that were retained in Texas 
mostly, and some of them were ordered to different 
points where their services were needed, so that but few 
of them, except the artillery, were permanently located 
during the war. , They were as follows: 

Twenty-first infantry, A. W. Spaight, colonel; W. H. 
Griffin, lieutenant-colonel; T. C. Reynolds, major. 
Twentieth infantry, Henry M. Elmore, colonel; L. A. 
Abercrombie, lieutenant-colonel; R. E. Bell, major. 
Eighth infantry, A. M. Hobby, colonel; Daniel Shea, 
lieutenant-colonel; John Ireland, major. Thirty-fifth 
cavalry regiment, R. R. Brown, colonel; S. W. Perkins, 
lieutenant-colonel; L. C. Rountree, major. Twenty- 
third cavalry regiment, N. C. Gould, colonel; J. A. Grant, 
lieutenant-colonel; J. A. Corley, major. Thirtieth cav- 
alry regiment, E. J. Gurley, colonel; N. W. Battle, lieu- 
tenant-colonel; J. H. Davenport, major. TT. C. Ander- 
son’s cavalry regiment, formed from J. P. Border’s and 
Fulcrod’s battalions. Mann’s cavalry regiment, W. L. 
Mann, colonel; W. F. Upton, lieutenant-colonel; J. E. 
Oliver, major. Terrell’s cavalry regiment, A. W. Ter- 
tell, colonel; Jno. C. Robertson, lieutenant-colonel; H. S. 
Morgan, major. McCord’s cavalry frontier regiment, 
J. E. McCord, colonel; J. B. Barry, lieutenant-colonel; 
W. H. Alexander, major. Cavalry battalions, Duff’s, 
Morgan’s, Daly’s, Saufley’s, Ragsdale’s. Second infantry 
battalion, Col. C. L. Pyron, ten companies of cavalry. 
Thirty-fifth cavalry regiment, Jas. B. Likens, colonel; 
J. R. Burns, lieutenant-colonel; W. A. Wortham, major. 
Thirty-sixth cavalry regiment, P. C. Woods. colonel; Nat 
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Benton, lieutenant-colonel; W. O. Hutchinson, major. 

There were on the Rio Grande, and at different points 
on the coast, artillery as follows: 

Maj. D. D. Shea’s two companies at Lavaca. Capt. 
R. B. Machlin’s light battery on the Rio Grande. Capt. 
H. Wilkes’ light battery at Corpus Christi. Capt. B. F. 
Neal’s company heavy artillery at Corpus Christi. Capt. 
Krumbhoar’s battery, mountain howitzers on Rio Grande. 
Captain Fontaine’s light artillery, Houston. Colonel 
Cook’s regiment heavy artillery, Hawe’s heavy artillery, 
sapper’s and miner’s, Mosely’s light artillery, Abbott’s 
light artillery, at Galveston. O. G. Jones’ battery, Sa- 
bine Pass. Hughes’ battery, Sabine Pass. Fox’s bat- 
tery at Galveston. Dashiel’s battery at Houston. Capt. 
W. H. Nichols’ battery at Camp McNeill. The companies 
of light artillery were moved from place to place where 
their services were required at different times. 

The following cavalry commands served in Texas for 
atime, and finally belonged to the division commanded 
by Gen. Tom Green, in Louisiana: 

Cavalry battalion, B. E. Waller, lieutenant-colonel; 
H. H. Boone, major. Partisan Rangers, Walter P. Lane, 
colonel; R. P. Crump, lieutenant-colonel; A. D. Burns, 
major. Partisan Rangers, W. B. Stone, colonel; Isham 
Chisum, lieutenant-colonel; J. J. Vance, major. Par- 
tisan Rangers, L. M. Martin, colonel; W. M. Weaver, 
lieutenant-colonel; W. A. Mayrant, major. 

There were a number of State troops that were called 
into service, generally only for a short time upon some 
emergency, including the infantry regiments commanded 
by D. B. Kerr, T. Camp, J. B. Wilmuth, John Sayles, 
and an infantry battalion commanded by M. G. Little; 
the cavalry regiments commanded by T. J. M. Rich- 
ardson, J. B. Johnson, Tignal W. Jones, Gid Smith, and 
the cavalry battalions of D. D. Holland, J. M. Morris 
and Wm. Tate. 

To describe the troops in the localities where the Con- 
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federate and State troops were stationed at different 
times, would require many useless repetitions. It must 
suffice that their presence shall be noticed in any action 
against the enemy that required their participation. Yet 
those who endured the privations of the camp and the 
march, without being in battle, rendered good service 
by being part of the State Guard, armed and equipped, 
and ready to resist any aggression of the enemy. Such 
readiness, with the force at command, secured our pro- 
tection and exhibited the necessity of maintaining it dur- 
ing the war. 

Early in 1862 H. P. Bee was appointed brigadier-gen- 
eral and assigned to duty in command of the Western sub- 
district, with his headquarters at San Antonio. 

The Confederate Congress passed the conscript law 
on April 16, 1862, and it went into effect a month after- 
ward. The exemption from military service of men who 
owned or were in charge of a certain number of slaves, 
by that law, had the effect of producing dissatisfaction in 
a few localities, which discouraged volunteering in the 
army. It was an excuse for some to say that “‘this is a 
rich man’s war anda poor man’s fight.’’ The effect of 
the law was to put every able-bodied man over sixteen 
years of age and under forty-five in the army, except 
those exempt by the slaves under their control. This 
unfavorable influence was somewhat increased by the 
declaration of martial law by Gen. H. P. Bee, on the 28th 
of April, 1862, in the Western sub-district; also by the 
declaration of martial law by General Hébert over the 
whole State of Texas, on May 30, 1862. Provost marshals 
appointed by him were given extraordinary power over 
all persons suspected of disaffection. While these meas- 
ures produced some annoyance occasionally, and some 
criticisms, they really had but little effect, except in a 
few localities; for the war spirit at that time was at 
fever heat, and controlled the action of the mass of the 
people in Texas. 
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Col. John S. Ford discharged the State troops that had 
gone in the expedition on the lower Rio Grande in 1861, 
when their term of service expired, and was relieved by 
Colonel Luckett and his command, who remained for 
some time at Fort Brown. Colonel Ford was ordered to 
San Antonio by General Bee in May, 1862, and by his 
suggestion was placed on conscript duty at Austin, and 
there organized his command for the discharge of that 
duty, with Capt. Wm. E. Walsh, Henry Trask, lieuten- 
ant and adjutant; Wm. Stowe, quartermaster and commis- 
sary; and Dr. Rogers, surgeon. A camp of conscription 
was located near Tyler with Lieut. Willie Thomas in 
command, aided by Lieutenant Broker. Similar camps 
were established in different parts of the State from time 
totime. Their purpose was to hunt out persons liable to 
military duty that did not volunteer, and send them into 
some regiment. That fact itself caused many to volun- 
teer, to escape arrest by the conscript force. There is 
now no means of telling the number and location of those 
camps and the operations performed by them, further 
than that it is known they were continued during the war. 

Before the discharge of the State troops that were un- 
der command of Colonel Ford on the lower Rio Grande, 
other troops were sent there that were in the Confeder- 
ate service, who occupied different posts in 1862 and 1863, 
and subsequently in what was called the Western sub-dis- 
trict, which extended from a line due south from San 
Antonio to the Rio Grande, and from its mouth up to 
Laredo. It was important to have the posts on the Gulf 
protected, as well as to have the posts on the Rio Grande 
garrisoned, to facilitate the trade across that river into 
Mexico, for the export of cotton, and the purchase of 
arms and munitions of war and commodities for the use 
of families in Texas. 

The forces in the Western sub-district were distributed 
as follows in 1862: 

Capt. L. C. Pyron, two cavalry companies at Columbus. 
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Col. P. C. Wood’s cavalry regiment, and Maj. D. D. 
Shea’s artillery, at Lavaca. Maj. A. M. Hobby, infantry 
battalion, four companies, and Captain Wilke’s battery, 
at Corpus Christi. Maj. Joseph Taylor, cavalry battal- 
ion, and Capt. Jas. Duff, two companies, at San Antonio. 
Col. P. N. Luckett’s infantry regiment, ten companies; 
Capt. R. Benevides, one cavalry company; Maj. Wm. O. 
Yager, four cavalry companies; Capt. E. Cruegbaur’s 
heavy artillery; Capt. R. B. Maclin’s light artillery, 
and Capt. S. Benavides, one cavalry company, on the 
Rio Grande from Fort Brown to Laredo. 

Although these particular commands did not continue 
in that sub-district, there was generally an effort to keep 
a force there sufficient to protect the ports and keep the 

. way open for the Mexican trade. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


FRONTIER PROTECTION—GALVESTON SHELLED—CON- 
SCRIPTION—EVACUATION OF SABINE PASS—YEL- 
LOW FEVER—EVACUATION OF GALVESTON, OCTO- 
BER, 1862—DEFENSE OF PORT LAVACA. 


ARLY in 1862 a frontier cavalry regiment was 
B raised for twelve months’ service, first commanded 
by J. M. Norris, colonel; A. T. Obenchain, lieuten- 
ant-colonel; Jas. E. McCord, major, and afterward by 
Jas. E. McCord, colonel; J. B. Barry, lieutenant-colonel; 
W. J. Alexander, major. They were sent up near Red 
river and established stations westward to the Rio Grande, 
with companies at such a distance from each other that 
soldiers could ride every day from one to the other and 
thereby get notice of any raid attempted or made by the 
Indians. That enabled them to combine their forces 
when necessary to repel any invasion. The frontier on 
the lower Rio Grande and for some distance up that river, 
in the Western sub-district, was protected by Confederate 
troops stationed there in 1862 and 1863, under the com- 
mand of General Bee. There were no fights of much im- 
portance on the frontier during those two years. 

On August 3 and 5, 1861, the Federal ships South 
Carolina and Dart shelled Galveston, with no great dam- 
age. On November 8th the Royal Yacht was captured 
in Galveston harbor, in the night, by launches from the 
blockader, Santee. The Yacht was fired and aban- 
doned after the crew were taken off, but the fire was after- 
ward extinguished by the Confederates and the vessel 
saved. There was no attempt to enier the port of Gal- 
veston with a view of capturing the city until the fall 
of 1862. 
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On September 23, 1862, the Federal vessels entered the 
port of Sabine Pass, and Lieut.-Col. A. W. Spaight, in 
command there, retired with his forces to Beaumont, not 
having a sufficient force to resist the Federals. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Spaight made the following report of that 
engagement: 


Beaumont, Tex., September 26, 1862. 

Sir: On the 23d inst. (Maj. J. S. Irvine commanding 
at Sabine Pass during my absence under orders at Hous- 
ton) two armed sail vessels and one steam propeller came 
to anchor just outside the bar. Early the next morning, 
the two sail vessels, having crossed the bar, took position 
and opened fire on our works, to which we promptly 
replied; but the shots from both sides fell far short. They 
then approached nearer, when a brisk fire from both sides 
“was resumed and continued until dark. To the chagrin 
of officers and men our shot still fell short, while the en- 
emy was enabled with his longer range guns to throw 
shot and shell around andinto our works. I take pleasure 
in stating that our men fighting at this immense odds, and 
seeing that they could inflict no injury on the enemy, and 
while his shell were bursting over their heads and within 
the works, stood to their guns and served them with great 
coolness. They could not be restrained from mounting 
the works and shouting and waving their hats in defiance. 
In pursuance to orders, Capt. G. W. O’ Bryan, of Company 
E, with Lieut. W. A. Junker and twenty-six of his com- 
pany, arrived at the fort at nightfall. When night came on, 
Major Irvine determined that it would be a fruitless ex- 
posure of the men and public property to attempt to hold 
the works another day, and commenced at once to remove 
the ordnance stores and other property, and spiked the 
guns, consisting of two 32-pounders and two 18-pounders. 
The evacuation was completed by daylight the next morn- 
ing and all the government property saved. I regret, 
however, to state that two of the men recently attacked 
by yellow fever were not in a condition to be moved, and 
were left in the hospital in the care of competent nurses. 

It should be mentioned here that on the breaking out of 
yellow fever among the troops at Sabine City, they were 
withdrawn, with the exception of a detachment of artillery 
(Company B) to garrison the works. It is now manifest 
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that the result must have been the same, no matter what 
the number of the force there. To Major Irvine, in com- 
mand of the post, and to Capt. K. D. Keith, in the immedi- 
ate command of the battery, great praise is due for the 
gallantry of the resistance offered with such wholly inade- 
quate means, and not less for the orderly manner in which 
the evacuation was conducted, whereby none of the pub- 
lic property was permitted to fall into the hands of the 
enemy. 

As I learn to-day, the two sail vessels have anchored 
opposite the town and sent some men ashore. 

I have no information as to the force of the enemy and 
have no clue as yet to his future movements. I have been 
reinforced to-day by Elmore’s regiment, Wilson’s battery, 
and one company of Griffin’s battalion, Captain Cook’s. 
I will observe the movements of the enemy and promptly 
report the result, and shall lose no opportunity of inflicting 
injury upon him. Your obedient servant, 

A. W. SpaIGcurT, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Commanding. 
Lieut. R. M. Franklin, 
Acting Assistant Adjutant-General. 


The evacuation of Galveston, October 4, 1862, is de- 
scribed in the following report of Col. Joseph J. Cook: 


Headquarters, Fort Hébert, Tex., October 9, 1862. 

Sir: On the morning of the 4th the blockading fleet off 
the bar of Galveston consisted of eight vessels, four of 
which were armed steamers, one a mortar boat, and all 
but one of them apparently of such draught as to admit 
of their crossing the bar. At about 7 a. m. one of the 
steamers (the Harriet Lane) crossed the bar flying a white 
flag, and when opposite Fort Point, a shot from our bat- 
tery was fired across her bow, and she immediately came 
toanchor. An officer soon after landed from the steamer in 
front of the battery and asked an interview with the com- 
mander of the post. Immediately upon being advised of 
this, I repaired to Fort Point, and was informed by the 
officer who had landed that the commander of the fleet 
desired me to send out a messenger to receive a commu- 
nication from him. Having no boat at the Point, I re- 
turned to the city and immediately dispatched a messenger 
in a boat, flying a white flag. The boat left the wharf 
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about 1 p. m., and before she could be worked out to the 
Point the Harriet Lane weighed anchor, repassed the bar 
and communicated with the fleet, and the four steamers 
with the mortar boat in tow came in over the bar and up 
to about the position where the Harriet Lane had been 
brought to anchor. As soon as this movement was ob- 
served, I started for Fort Point, but before I could reach 
there a shot was fired from our battery in front of the 
foremost of the advancing vessels—our flag of truce boat 
then being but a short distance off—when the enemy, dis- 
regarding their own white flag, immediately opened fire 
from all the vessels with about twenty guns on our battery, 
which consisted of but one gun, a 10-inch, and they con- 
tinued to play upon it until the gun was struck by a shot 
and so disabled as to be unserviceable, and the officer in 
command ordered the gun to be spiked and the barracks 
fired, and the men retreated across the low, open ground 
- toward the city. I joined them soon after they left the 
battery, and the five vessels of the enemy having passed 
entirely around the point into the harbor, continued to 
throw shot and shell at us until we were out of their range. 
Upon the fleet turning up the channel toward the city, 
the two 24-pounders in battery on the bay side, near the 
east end of the city, opened fire on them, but our shot 
fell short, and the vessels having now come wp to our 
flag of truce boat, ceased firing and took our messenger 
on board their flagship, and the fleet came to anchor. 
The assemblage of vessels off the bar on the day pre- 
vious had given us every reason to expect an attack, and 
during that day and the morning of the 4th, I had made 
arrangements with the railroad company to be ready with 
transportation to meet any emergency that might occur. 
Having some time previous to this been ordered by the 
general commanding the department to withdraw our troops 
from the city in case the enemy should bring to bear against 
our position such a force as to overcome our defenses at 
Fort Point and enable them to command the harbor, and 
after the gun at Fort Point was silenced, having no further 
effective means of defending the harbor or protecting 
the city from bombardment by the enemy or inflicting 
any injury on them, immediately after our troops had 
abandoned Fort Point, I ordered the two guns which were 
in position at South battery, on the south side of Galves- 
ton island, to be spiked and all our material at that and 
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other points in the city to be taken to the railroad depot, 
which was done. 

At about 3:30 p. m. our flag of truce returned to the city 
bearing a demand from the commander for the surrender 
of the city, and demanding an immediate answer. I sent 
a messenger with the answer that I should not surrender 
the city, directing the messenger also to say to the com- 
mander of the fleet that there were many women and 
children, and to demand time to remove them. After 
some negotiation it was agreed that no attack should be 
made upon the city for four days; that during that time 
we should not construct any new or strengthen any 
old defenses within the city, and the fleet not be 
brought any nearer the city. This arrangement gave us 
ample time for the removal of all who desired to leave the 
island, also for the removal of our troops and material of 
every kind. 

On the night of the 4th you reached the city, and 
during the next day I received your order in relation to 
matters in Galveston. During the four days I removed 
the two 24-pounders, and also the two guns at South bat- 
tery were unspiked and removed and all of them have 
been safely landed at Virginia point. I caused the people 
of the city to be fully notified in relation to matters which 
you directed they should be advised of. All machinery of 
any value was removed. The civil authorities removed 
all county records of every kind and all the records of the 
city corporation and of the districtcourt. The railroad 
company removed all their material of every kind, and by 
11 a.m. of the 8th we had removed all the government 
property of any value, except the ro-inch gun at Fort 
Point, and a large majority of the population of the city 
left their houses and the island. 

The troops having all been removed in accordance with 
your orders, I left with my staff for Virginia point, leav- 
ing a sufficient force to hold the battery at the south end 
of the railroad bridge, and that evening I reported at this 
place to Col. X. B. Debray, commanding sub-military 
district of Houston. It affords me great pleasure to state 
that both officers and men behaved nobly, executing all 
orders promptly and correctly. All of which is respect- 
fully submitted. Yours respectfully, 

os. J. Coox, Colonel Commanding. 
Lieut. R. M. Franklin, Actg. Asst. Adjt. Gen. 
Sub-Military District of Houston. 
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A successful defense was made of Port Lavaca by Maj. 
D. D. Shea, in command there, on October 31st, and re- 
ported as follows: 


Headquarters, Lavaca, Tex., November 1, 1862. 

Sir: By order of Maj. Daniel D. Shea, commanding 
this post, I have the honor to make, for the information of 
the general commanding this district, the following report 
of an engagement between the Federal steamers and the 
batteries at this point: 

On the morning of October 31st two Federal steamers ap- 
peared in sight, evidently steering for this place. About 
11 a.m, they arrived within a short distance, when they 
castanchor. Atz1 p. m. they sent a flag of truce on shore, 
which wasmet by Majer Shea, accompanied by four of the 
citizens of thetown. A short interview succeeded, during 
which a demand was made for the surrender of the town. 

‘They were answered by the commanding officer that he 
was there to defend it, and should do so to the best of his 
ability with all the means he hadat hand. A demand was 
then made for time to remove the women and children 
and sick persons from town. The officer in charge of the 
flag replied that one hour was the time he was authorized 
to grant, but in consideration of the fact that an epidemic 
(yellow fever) was still raging in the town, he would ex- 
tend the time to one hour and a half; at the expiration of 
which period they moved up abreast the town and opened 
fire from both steamers upon both the town and batteries. 
At this time there were many women and children still in 
the place, they having been unable, for want of time, to 
leave. 

Our batteries promptly returned the fire. Capt. John 
A. Vernon commanded one of the batteries, assisted by 
Lieut. T. D. Woodward; and Capt. J. M. Reuss, assisted 
by Lieuts. O. L. Schnaubert and G. French, the other, 
and nobly did both officers and men perform their duty, 
working their guns as coolly as though on inspection, 
while a perfect storm of shot and shell rained around them; 
and this, although yellow fever had decimated their ranks, 
and that many of the men who manned the batteries had 
but partially recovered from the fever, entitles them to 
the highest praise. The steamers were struck several 
times, and one of them partially disabled as they imme- 
diately steamed off out of range of our batteries, where 
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they again cast anchor and kept up a steady fire upon the 
town and batteries, until night shut in. On the next 
morning, November rst, they again opened fire upon the 
town and batteries, but owing to their being entirely out 
of range of our guns, wedid not reply to them. At about 
11 a, m. they ceased their fire, and steamed down the bay 
in the direction of Indianola, having in tow the schooner 
Lecompt, which they had captured in the bay a few days 
before. One of the steamers went outside the bar and 
steered in the direction of Galveston, probably for a mor- 
tar-boat or some additional force to assist them. 

Iam glad to report that no lives were lost on our side, 
but the enemy succeeded in doing considerable damage 
to the town, tearing up the streets and riddling the houses 
and otherwise damaging the place. The enemy fired in 
all 252 shot and shell; 174 the first day and 78 the second, 
nearly all of them from 32 and 64 pounder rifled guns. 
Capt. H. Wilke, acting ordnance officer, rendered 
very efficient service in keeping the batteries sup- 
plied with ammunition and freely exposing himself 
in the discharge of his duty. The citizens of this 
town acted nobly, particularly Mr. Dunn and Mr. Chas. 
Oglesbury, who remained in the town and materially 
assisted the commanding officer, suffering their prop- 
erty to be destroyed without a murmur, and only re- 
gretting they could do no more to serve their country. 

The ladies of the place, among whom Mrs. Chesley and 
Mrs. Dunn and the two beautiful and accomplished 
daughters of the former bore a conspicuous part, acted 
the part of true Southern heroines, supplying our tired 
soldiers with coffee, bread and meat even during the 
thickest of the fight. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, GeorceE E. Conktin, 

Lieutenant and Adjutant. 


CHAPTER ULX, 


MILITARY CONDITION EXPLAINED — GENERAL MA- 
GRUDER ASSUMES COMMAND OF THE DISTRICT OF 
TEXAS—THE BATTLE OF GALVESTON—SIGNAL DE- 
FEAT OF THE ENEMY. 


HE following passages relating to military oper- 
ations are taken from the history of Brig.-Gen. 


X. B. Debray, who as colonel had been in com- 
mand of Galveston in July, 1862, and being senior colonel, 
was called to command the Eastern sub-district of Texas, 
with headquarters at Houston, leaving the regiment in 

the efficient care of Lieutenant-Colonel Myers: 
“Nothing happened for several months to break the 
monotony of camp life, except patrols on the coast, on 
which duty landing parties from blockading squadrons in 
search of fresh meat were captured or otherwise pun- 
ished, and induced to cease their depredations. ... In 
the meanwhile General Hébert having been ordered to 
send to Arkansas all the infantry stationed in Texas, 
except two regiments, remonstrated against that dispo- 
sition, which left the State unprotected. His remon- 
strance met with the curt answer, ‘Texas must take her 
chances.’ The authorities at Richmond seemed to have 
overlooked the fact that the loss of the Rio Grande fron- 
tier, the only point to be depended on for obtaining army 
supplies, might be a fatal blow to the Confederate States. 
General Hébert, despairing of a successful defense with 
his reduced force against an attack at sea, ordered the 
small forts erected at Galveston to be dismantled and 
their artillery to be removed to the mainland at Vir- 
ginia point, where sand works had been raised. Indeed, 


this was an era of despondency and gloom of the people 
of Texas, 
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‘In October, 1862, the Federal fleet entered Galveston 
bay without resistance. The small force which had been 
left in the city retired to Virginia point, the city itself 
being almost deserted by its inhabitants, who had moved 
with their chattels to Houston and the interior of the 
State. Communication with the island was maintained 
by planking over the railroad bridge, and protecting it 
on the island side with a redoubt and rifle-pits, occupied 
by a detachment of infantry and artillery. Debray’s 
regiment by frequent patrols day and night satisfied 
the Federals that we still claimed the city and prevented 
them from visiting it. A battalion of Federal infantry 
landed on one of the wharves and took quarters in the 
warehouses, strongly barricading themselves, but they 
never ventured into the city. 

‘““By the close of November, Maj.-Gen. John Bankhead 
Magruder came to assume command of Texas, relieving 
General Hébert, who was ordered to Louisiana [and after- 
ward was in command at Monroe]. The new command- 
ing general had acquired fame for the skill with which, 
on the peninsula of Virginia, he checked for weeks Mc- 
Clellan’s invading army before miles of empty intrench- 
ments, armed in part with Quaker guns, and by contin- 
ually moving about his small force to multiply it in Fed- 
eral eyes. Feeling that something must be done to rouse 
the spirits of the people of Texas, he resolved to try his 
hand against the enemy’s squadron lying in Galveston 
bay. Under his instructions two steamboats lying in 
Buffalo bayou at Houston were travestied into rams and 
gunboats, armed with one gun each and supplied with 
two tiers of cotton bales to give them, as the General 
said in confidence to his friends, an appearance of pro- 
tection. A third boat was to act astender. The two 
gunboats were manned by volunteers of Green’s brigade, 
converted for the occasion into ‘horse marines,’ also by a 
company of artillery—the whole under command of the 
brave Tom Green. Capt, Leon Smith was the naval 
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commander. General Magruder at Virginia point was 
actively organizing his land forces.”’ 

The recapture of Galveston occurred January 1, 1863, 
and was reported by General Magruder to Gen. Samuel 
Cooper, adjutant-general, as follows: 


Galveston, February 26, 1863. 

Sir: On my arrival in Texas I found the harbors of 
this coast in the possession of the enemy, from Sabine 
river to Corpus Christi; the line of the Rio Grande vir- 
tually abandoned, most of the guns having been moved 
from that frontier to San Antonio, only about 300 or 400 
men remaining at Brownsville. I resolved to regain 
the harbors if possible, and to occupy the valley of the 
Rio Grande in force. The latter would be a very serious 
undertaking on account of the scarcity of supplies in 
Mexico and the difficulty of transporting them across the 
desert from eastern Texas. Having announced this de- 
termination as soon as I arrived on the Sabine, Capt. 
A. R. Wier, of Cook’s regiment of artillery, commanding 
a fort on that river, stepped forward and volunteered 
with his company to man a steamboat on the Sabine and 
to clear the pass. This officer and this company had the 
honor to be the first volunteers for the desperate enter- 
prise of expelling the enemy’s fleet from our waters. 

I remained a day or two in Houston, and then pro- 
ceeding to Virginia point, on the mainland, opposite to 
Galveston island, I took with me a party of 80 men, sup- 
ported by 300 more, and passing through the city of Gal- 
veston at night I inspected the forts abandoned by our 
troops when the city was given up. I found the forts 
Open in the rear, and taken in reverse by every one of 
the enemy’s ships in the harbor. They were therefore 
utterly useless for my purposes. The railway track had 
been permitted to remain from Virginia point to Galves- 
ton, and by its means I purposed to transport to a position 
near to the enemy’s fleet the heavy guns hereinafter 
mentioned, and by assembling all the movable artillery 
that could be collected together in the neighborhood I 
hoped to acquire sufficient force to be able to expel the 
enemy’s vessels from the harbor. 

Meeting here Capt. Leon Smith, whom, from my ac- 
quaintance with him in California, I knew to be of great 
experience in steamboat management, I employed him 
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in the quartermaster’s department, placing him as a vol- 
unteer aide on my staff. I trusted to his charge all the 
steamers on the Sabine river and in the bayous empty- 
ing into Galveston bay, and at the same time directed 
that those on the Sabine should be fitted out forthwith. 
Learning subsequently that the enemy had landed at Gal- 
veston a considerable force (strength unknown), I direct- 
ed Capt. Leon Smith, without delaying preparations on 
the Sabine, to fit up as gunboats the steamers Bayou City 
and Neptune, and to employ two others as tenders for the 
purpose of supplying the larger vessels with wood. At 
the same time I received information that other Federal 
troops were on the way to Galveston. I therefore direct- 
ed that the work on the last-mentioned steamer should 
be carried on night and day, and that captains and crews 
should be forthwith provided for them. 

Fearing that the enemy might land troops at Galves- 
ton and fortify himself there, I determined to make the 
first attack at that point, with the object of destroying, in 
detail, his land forces as fast as they arrived. Captain 
Wier, who had first volunteered, was, therefore, with his 
company ordered from the Sabine on board the Bayou 
City. Captain Martin, commanding a company of cav- 
alry, having arrived from New Iberia, La., volunteered 
his services and was likewise assigned to duty on board 
the same steamer. When the boats designated for the 
Galveston expedition were nearly ready I called for vol- 
unteers from Sibley’s brigade, then stationed in the 
neighborhood under orders for Monroe, La. It is 
proper to state that I had previously ascertained that the 
services of these troops at Galveston would not delay a 
moment their departure for Louisiana, they being unable 
for want of transportation to move in that direction. 
This call was for 300 men. It was promptly responded 
to, Colonels Green and Bagby volunteering to lead the 
men of their respective regiments. After these officers 
had volunteered, Col. James Reily, commanding the 
brigade, also offered to lead the troops from his com- 
mand, but his services in that capacity were declined as 
he was then the brigade commander. About 60 men of 
Reily’s regiment likewise volunteered, but they did not 
accompany the expedition, having been ordered back to 
their regiment by Colonel Reily, after having once re- 
ported to Colonel Green, who commanded the land force 
Tex 6 
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on the steamers. In addition to these troops, Lieuten- 
ant Harby, late captain in the revenue service of the 
United States, with a company of infantry acting as artil- 
lery, was ordered on board the Neptune. The men des- 
tined for the naval expedition were armed with Enfield 
rifles, which I had brought with me from Richmond, and 
with double-barrel shotguns. 

The enemy’s fleet, then lying in the waters of Galves- 
ton, consisted of the Harriet Lane, carrying four heavy 
guns and two 24-pounder howitzers, commanded by Cap- 
tain Wainright, U. S. navy; the Westfield, flagship of 
Commodore Renshaw, a large propeller mounting eight 
heavy guns; the Owasco, a similar ship to the Westfield, 
mounting eight heavy guns; the Clifton, a steam propel- 
ler, four heavy guns; the Sachem, a steam propeller, 
four heavy guns; two armed transports, two large barks 
and an armed schooner. The enemy’s land forces were 
stationed at the end of a long wharf, and were crowded 
into large buildings immediately under the guns of the 
steamships. The approaches landward to this position 
were impeded by two lines of strong barricades, and com- 
munication with the shore was destroyed by the removal 
of portions of the wharf in front of the barricades. It 
thus became necessary for our storming party to advance 
by wading through the water, and to enable them to 
mount on the end of the wharf fifty scaling ladders were 
constructed. As there were no breastworks or other 
protection for our artillery making the attack on the en- 
emy’s ships and land forces, my object was to bring to 
bear as heavy a fire of artillery as possible after reaching 
the wharves and other points selected for the purpose 
under cover of night. I knew that the co-operation of 
the cotton boats with the land forces would be extremely 
difficult to attain, the distance the former had to run be- 
ing 30 miles. I therefore had not calculated with con- 
fidence on a success greater than that of the expulsion of 
the enemy’s fleet from the harbor. If the desired co-op- 
eration should be secured, the result would be immedi- 
ately accomplished and would be attended probably with 
the capture or destruction of some of the enemy’s ships. 
If the co-operation should fail, I nevertheless felt satis- 
fied that by throwing up intrenchments at the end of the 
streets leading to the water I could gradually expel the 
fleet from the harbor. For this purpose intrenching tools 
in large quantities were prepared. 
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To attain the object in view, I had at my disposal six 
siege pieces, the heaviest weighing 5,400 pounds. I also 
caused to be constructed a railroad ram, armed with an 
8-inch Dahlgren and mounted ona railway flat. This 
flat and gun were carried by railway toa point within a 
few hundred yards of the Harriet Lane. A large quan- 
tity of cotton was transported in the same way, with the 
view of using it in making a breastwork for this gun 
should we not succeed in our object before daylight. In 
addition I had fourteen field pieces, some of them rifled 
and some smooth bore. Three of the heaviest of the 
siege guns had to be transported nine miles, the others 
seven miles, between sunset and 120’clock under cover 
of the darkness and over very difficult roads. A system 
of rapid communication with our gunboats by telegraph 
and otherwise having been established, it was arranged 
that the attack should take place at 12 midnight, the fire 
of our land batteries constituting the signal for the naval 
attack. Nevertheless I informed Commodore Smith, in 
command of the naval expedition, that I would attack 
the enemy’s fleet whether the gunboats made their ap- 
pearance or not. 

The key of the whole position was Fort Point at the 
mouth of the harbor, two miles below the town. This 
fort was entirely open in the rear, thus affording no pro- 
tection for our artillery against the enemy’s vessels inside 
of the harbor. The attack from this point was intrusted 
to Capt. S. T. Fontaine, of Cook’s regiment of artillery, 
supported by six companies of Pyron’s regiment, dis- 
mounted dragoons, under command of the gallant Col- 
onel Pyron. Wilson’s battery of six pieces was to attack 
the enemy from the center wharf; the railroad ram was 
sent to the upper wharf. The remainder of the artillery 
was manned from Cook’s regiment and posted in eligible 
positions. Col. J. J. Cook himself was intrusted with 
the command of the storming party of about 500 men, 
composed of details from Pyron’s and Elmore’s regi- 
ments and Griffin’s battalion, and furnished with ladders 
to scale the wharf on which the enemy’s land forces were 
barricaded. Brig.-Gen. W. R. Scurry was placed in com- 
mand of Pyron’s regiment and of the remainder of Sib- 
ley’s brigade, and Elmore’s men, commanded by Lieut. - 
Col. L. A. Abercrombie, the latter acting as a support 
for the whole. Lieutenant-Colonel Manly, of Cook’s 
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regiment, was ordered to Virginia point to defend that 
work, which was our base of operations, and which was 
connected with Galveston island by a railroad bridge two 
miles in length, open to the attack of the enemy. 

Leading the center assault in person, I approached 
within two squares of the wharves, at which point I di- 
rected the horses of the field pieces to be removed from 
them and placed behind some brick building for shelter 
from the anticipated discharge of grape and canister. 
After allowing the lapse of what turned out to be ample 
time for Captain Fontaine to reach and occupy his more 
distant position, the guns were placed along a line of 
about two and one-half miles, principally within the lim- 
its of the city, It having been agreed that the fire of the 
center gun should furnish signal for a general attack, I 
proceeded to carry out this portion of the plan by dis- 
charging the piece myself. The signal was responded to 
' by an almost simultaneous and very effective discharge 
along the whole line. The moon had by this time gone 
down, but still the light of the stars enabled us to see the 
Federal ships. The enemy did not hesitate long in re- 
plying to our attack. He soon opened on us from his 
fleet with a tremendous discharge of shell, which was fol- 
lowed with grape and canister. Our men, however, 
worked steadily at their guns under cover of the dark- 
ness. Colonel Cook now advanced with his storming 
party to the assault; his men wading through the water 
and bearing with them their scaling ladders endeavored 
to reach the end of the wharf on which the enemy were 
stationed. Colonel Cook was supported by Griffin’s bat- 
talion and by sharpshooters deployed on the right and 
left, in order to distract the enemy’s attention. A severe 
conflict took place at this point, our men being exposed 
to a fire of grape and canister and shell from the ships, 
as well as of musketry from the land forces. The water 
was deep, the wharf proving higher than was antici- 
pated, and the scaling ladders, as was reported to me by 
Colonel Cook, were found to be too short to enable the 
men to accomplish their object. After an obstinate con- 
test the infantry were directed to cover themselves and 
fire from the buildings nearest this wharf, which was 
accordingly done. 

The enemy's fire was deadly. The ships being not 
more than 300 yards from our batteries it was ex- 
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tremely difficult to maintain the position we had as- 
sumed, and some of the artillerymen were driven from 
their pieces. As daylight, which was now approaching, 
would expose these men still more to the enemy’s fire, 
and as our gunboats had not as yet made their appear- 
ance, I ordered the artillery to positions which offered 
more protection, but from which the fire could be contin- 
ued on the adversary with greater advantage to us. 
Knowing Captain Fontaine to be in a position the most 
exposed of all, I at the same time dispatched a staff 
officer with instructions to have his pieces likewise with- 
drawn. This order reached Captain Fontaine’s men be- 
fore it was received by the captain, and the concentrated 
fire from the enemy’s ships but a few hundred yards 
distant having increased in intensity, they were com- 
pelled to leave their pieces. They were, however, soon 
formed by Captain Fontaine in a position of greater 
security. 

The delicate duty of withdrawing the pieces in the city 
from the close vicinity of the enemy was intrusted to 
Brigadier-General Scurry, who performed it with skill 
and gallantry. Preparations were then ordered for the 
immediate fortification and permanent occupation of the 
city. But at this moment, our fire still continuing, our 
gunboats came dashing down the harbor and engaged 
the Harriet Lane, which was the nearest of the enemy’s 
ships, in the most gallant style, running into her, one on 
each side, and pouring on her deck a deadly fire of rifles 
and shotguns. The gallant Captain Wainright fought 
his ship admirably. He succeeded in disabling the Nep- 
tune and attempted to run down the Bayou City, but he 
was met by an antagonist of even superior skill, coolness 
and heroism. Leon Smith, ably seconded by Capt. 
Henry S. Lubbock, the immediate commander of the 
Bayou City, and by her pilot, Captain McCormick, 
adroitly evaded the deadly stroke, although as the vessels 
passed each other he lost his larboard wheel-house in the 
shock. Again the Bayou City, while receiving several 
broadsides, almost at the cannon’s mouth, poured into the 
Harviet Lane a destructive fire of small-arms. Turning 
once more she drove her prow into the iron wheel of the 
Harriet Lane, thus locking the two vessels together. 
Followed by the officers and men of the heroic volunteer 
corps, Commodore Leon Smith leaped to the deck of the 
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hostile ship, and after a moment of feeble resistance she 
was ours. The surviving officers of the Harriet Lane pre- 
sented their swords to Commodore Leon Smith on the 
quarter-deck of the captured vessel. After the surrender 
the Owasco passed alongside, pouring into the Harriet 
Lane a broadside at close quarters, but she was soon 
forced to back out by the effect of our musketry. 

Commodore Smith then sent a flag to Commodore Ren- 
shaw, whose ship had in the meantime been run aground, 
demanding the surrender of the whole fleet, and giving 
three hours’ time to consider. These propositions were 
accepted by the commanding officer, and all the enemy’s 
vessels were immediately brought to anchor, with white 
flags flying. Most of this time was occupied in attempt- 
ing to get the Harriet Lane to the wharf in order to re- 
move the wounded toa place of safety. The ships and 
boats were so much damaged that this was found to be 
. almost impossible with the means at hand. Proceeding 
myself to the wharf I found one of my most distinguished 
and scientific staff officers, Maj. A. M. Lea, who in- 
formed me that on board the Harriet Lane he had found 
his son, the second in command, mortally wounded. He 
represented to me that there were other officers badly 
wounded and urged me to delay, if possible, their re- 
moval. It now being within an hour of the expiration of 
the period of truce, I sent another flag to Commodore 
Renshaw, whose ship was among the most distant, claim- 
ing all his vessels immediately under our guns as prizes, 
and giving him further time to consider the demand for the 
surrender of the whole fleet. This message was borne 
by Colonel Green and Captain Lubbock. While these 
gentlemen were on their way ina boat to fulfill their 
mission, Commodore Renshaw blew up his ship and was 
himself accidentally blown up with it. They boarded the 
ship of the next in command, who dropped down the 
bay, still having them on board, and carried them some 
distance toward the bar, while still flying the white flag 
at the masthead. 

In the meantime General Scurry sent to know if he 
should fire at the ships immediately in his front, at the 
expiration of the period of truce. To this I replied in 
the negative, as another demand under a flag of truce 
by me had been sent to the commodore. When the first 
period of truce expired the enemy’s ships under our 
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guns, regardless of the white flags still flying at their 
mastheads, gradually crept off. As soon as this was seen 
I sent a swift express on horseback to General Scurry, 
directing him to open fire on them. This was done with 
so much effect that one of them is reported to have sunk 
near the bar and the Owasco was seriously damaged. 

I forward a correspondence on this subject between 
Commodore Bell and myself. In this correspondence 
Commodore Bell states that the truce was violated by 
the firing of cannon and small-arms by our men on 
the shore, as he has been informed. This is an error. 
Not a gun or small-arm was discharged during the stip- 
ulated period, or until the enemy’s vessels were discov- 
ered to be creeping off out of the harbor. Commodore 
Leon Smith fired a heavy gun at the retiring ships, with 
effect, from the Harriet Lane. Jumping on board the 
steamer Carr, he proceeded to Bolivar channel and cap- 
tured and brought in, in the immediate presence of the 
enemy’s armed vessels, the two barks and schooner be- 
fore spoken of. Assoon asit was light enough to see, the 
land force surrendered to General Scurry. 

We thus captured one fine steamship, two barks and 
one schooner. We ran ashore the flagship of the com- 
modore, drove off two war steamers and sunk another, as 
reported, all of the United States navy and the armed 
transports, and took 300 or 4oo prisoners. The number 
of guns captured was fifteen, and, being found on Peli- 
can Spit, a large quantity of stores, coal and other ma- 
terial also was taken. The Neptune sank; her officers 
and crew, with the exception of those killed in battle, 
were saved,as werealsoher guns. Theloss on our side was 
26 killed and 117 wounded. Among the former was the 
gallant Captain Wier, the first volunteer for the expedi- 
tion. The alacrity with which officers and men,all of them 
totally unacquainted with this novel kind of service, 
some of whom had never seen a ship before, volunteered 
for an enterprise so extraordinarily and apparently des- 
perate in its character, and the bold and dashing manner 
in which the plan was executed, are certainly deserving 
of the highest praise. 

Although it may appear invidious to make distinc- 
tions, I nevertheless regard it as a duty to say that too 
much credit cannot be bestowed on Commodore Leon 
Smith, whose professional ability, energy and persever- 
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ance, amidst many discouraging influences, were so con- 
spicuously displayed in the preparation for the attack, 
while in its execution his heroism was sublime. In the 
latter he was most ably and gallantly seconded by Col- 
onel Green, commanding the land forces serving on board 
of our fleet; by Captain Lubbock, commanding the Bayou 
City; by her pilot, Captain McCormick; Captain Wier, 
commanding the artillery; Captain Martin, commanding 
dismounted dragoons; and by the officers and men on 
that boat. Though in the case of the Neptune the result 
was not so favorable, her attack on the Harriet Lane was 
equally bold and dashing and had its weight in the cap- 
ture. Colonel Bagby commanding the land troops on 
board the Neptune; Captain Slaughter; her pilots, Cap- 
tains Swift and McGovern; Captain Harby, and the 
officers and crew of the ship, likewise deserve, as they 
have received, my thanks for their participation in this 
. brilliant battle. The engineers, among whom Captain 
Seymour, of the Bayou City, and Captain Connor, of the 
Neptune, were distinguished by remarkable coolness, 
skill and devotion in the discharge of their important 
duties. 

In the land attack especial commendations are due to 
Brig.-Gen. W. R. Scurry, Col. X. B. Debray, Major Von 
Harten, Cook’s regiment of artillery; Captain Fontaine, 
Cook’s regiment; Maj. J. Kellersberg of the engineer 
corps; also to Colonels Cook, Pyron, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Abercrombie, commanding Elmore’s men; Major Griffin, 
Major Wilson, of the artillery; Captain Mason, Captain 
McMahan, and to the accomplished and devoted Lieuten- 
ant Sherman, who fell at his piece mortally wounded, 
and to Privates Brown and Shoppman, of Daly’s company 
of cavalry, the latter of whom kept up the fire of one 
piece, without assistance, under the enemy’s grape and 
canister. 

The officers of my staff exhibited on this, as on pre- 
vious occasions, conspicuous ability and gallantry. When 
some of the men were compelled to leave their pieces at 
one of the wharves nearest the enemy, Major Dickinson, 
assistant adjutant-general, calling for volunteers, dashed 
down the street in order to withdraw the piece. Whilst 
in the act of consummating this design he was badly 
wounded by a fragment of a shell striking him in the left 
eye, which unfortunately has lost its sight. Capt. E. P. 
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Turner, assistant adjutant-general, likewise behaved 
with conspicuous gallantry. Lieutenants Geo. A. Magru- 
der and H. M. Stanard, my aides-de-camp, executed my 
orders with remarkable gallantry, promptness and intel- 
ligence. These two officers have thus been distinguished 
in the battles of Bethel, Yorktown, Savage Station and 
Malvern Hill. It is only just that I should commend 
them to the special consideration of the government. 
Lieutenant Magruder volunteered for the service, and 
brought off in the most gallant manner some pieces 
which the men had been compelled to retire from. Lieu- 
tenant Stanard behaved with equal gallantry in the exe- 
cution of orders, exposing himself to the enemy’s fire. 
Lieutenant-Colonel McNeill, of Sibley’s brigade, adjutant 
and inspector-general, rendered distinguished service in 
carrying out my orders, as also did Lieutenant Carring- 
ton of the same regiment, acting on my staff. Mr. Den- 
nis Brashear, who has been in every battle in which I 
have been engaged, except that of Bethel, and served 
with great gallantry everywhere without pay or reward 
of any kind for more than a year, rendered important 
and most gallant service on this occasion. I am also un- 
der obligations to Lieutenant-Colonel Nichols, volunteer- 
aide, whose ability and local knowledge were of great 
service in organizing the details of the attack. I likewise 
thankfully acknowledge the services of Judge P. W. Gray 
and the Hon. J. A. Wilcox, members of Congress from 
Texas, who as volunteer aides accompanied me to the 
front when the battle opened, and remained with me dur- 
ing the continuance. The assistance of Gen. Thomas B. 
Howard, of the militia, and his adjutant-general, Major 
Tucker, residents of Galveston, was of great value, as 
was also that of Mr. E. W. Cave, volunteer aide, from 
Houston. Hon. M. M. Potter, of Galveston, was like- 
wise conspicuous during the engagement for his activity 
and devotion. I take this occasion to recommend to the 
special consideration of the President the conduct of Gov. 
J. R. Baylor, of Arizona, who, though not in command 
of any troops nor attached to any staff, was conspicuous 
for his gallant conduct as a private, serving the guns 
during the hottest of the fight, and with his coat off 
working to place them in position during the night. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Manly sustained the operations 
from Virginia point with great ability and activity. Capt. 
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W. J. Pendleton, acting aide-de-camp, who accompanied 
the troops, proved himself to be an officer of very re- 
markable ability, energy and devotion. Captain Stoy, 
assistant quartermaster, is also deserving of high com- 
mendation. Maj. J. B. Eustis, acting ordnance officer on 
my staff, assisted by Lieut. M. Hughes, of the artillery, 
performed admirably his difficult and important duties in 
the preparation for the attack. The former by my order 
remained in charge of his depot at Virginia point, while 
the latter discharged gallantly his duties on the field. I 
likewise take pleasure in recognizing the efficient and 
gallant service of Maj. O. M. Watkins, in charge of con- 
script business, on my staff; of Col. C. G. Forshey, of the 
engineer corps; of Capt. .H. Pendleton, assistant quar- 
termaster, who accompanied me to the front, and of Maj 
E. B. Pendleton, chief commissary on my staff, who dis- 
charged his important duties with gallant ability. Lieu- 
.tenants Stringfellow, Jones and Hill, of the artillery, be- 
haved with remarkable gallantry during the engagement, 
each of them volunteering to take charge of guns and 
personally directing the fire, after the officers originally 
in charge of them had been wounded. 

It would be improper to close this report without 
directing the particular attention of the government to 
invaluable services rendered by Maj. B. Bloomfield, quar- 
termaster on my staff, and by Capt. E. C. Wharton, assist- 
ant quartermaster at Houston. The officers, by their in- 
telligence, energy and activity, proved themselves fully 
adequate to all the demands made upon them in the prep- 
aration of the means appropriate to their department, 
and contributed materially to the successful result of the 
expedition. Nor should I here omit to mention Capt. 
W. S. Good, in command of ordnance. I commend him 
specially to the chief of ordnance and to the considera- 
tion of his excellency, the President. Besides the names 
mentioned above I would call attention to the names of 
the officers and men reported by their respective com- 
manding officers to have distinguished themselves by gal- 
lant and meritorious services. 

As it would have been imprudent to give full 
warning to the inhabitants of Galveston of my intention 
to attack the Federal fleet, lest information of the design 
might reach the enemy, as soon as the head of the col- 
umn entered the suburbs of the town I directed the am- 
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bulance, in charge of one of my staff officers, to proceed 
to the convent of Ursuline nuns near that point, and place 
the conveyances at their disposal for their immediate re- 
moval to the houses provided for them. I also in like 
manner informed the foreign consuls and the mayor of 
the contemplated attack, and gave them time to move 
their families and the citizens most exposed to a place of 
safety. The noble women of the convent, while recog- 
nizing the courtesy extended to them, expressed a prefer- 
ence to remain and nurse the wounded, offering their 
building as a hospital. Many of the inhabitants left the 
houses most exposed to the enemy’s fire, and I am happy 
to state that, although many edifices were much injured 
and the town riddled by balls, no casualty occurred 
among the citizens. The wounded of the enemy were 
conducted to the same hospital, and the same attentions 
were bestowed on them as if they had been our own men. 
Captain Wainright and Lieutenant Lea, of the Federal 
navy, were buried with masonic and military honors in 
the same grave; Major Lea, of the Confederate army, 
father of Lieutenant Lea, performing the funeral serv- 
ices. 

Having buried the dead, taken care of the wounded, 
and secured the captured property, my exertions were 
directed to getting the Harriet Lane tosea. The en- 
emy’s ships fled to New Orleans, to which place one of 
their steam transports was dispatched during the action. 
I knew that a large naval force might be expected to 
return ina few days. I therefore ordered the employ- 
ment, at high wages, of all the available mechanics to re- 
pair the Harriet Lane, her main shaft having been dis- 
located and her iron wheel greatly disabled, so that the 
engine could not work. The United States flags were 
ordered to remain flying on the custom-house and at the 
mastheads of the ships, so as to attract into the harbor 
any of the enemy’s vessels which might be bound for the 
port of Galveston. A line of iron buoys, which they had 
established for the guidance of his ships in the harbor, 
were displaced and so arranged as to insure their getting 
aground. 

On the 3d of January, I being then on board of the Har- 
riet Lane, a yawl boat containing several men, in command 
of a person named Thomas Smith, recently a citizen of 
Galveston, and who had deserted from our army, was re- 
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ported alongside. He informed me that he was sent from 
the United States transport steamship Cambria, then off 
the bar, for a pilot, and that they had no idea of the oc- 
cupation of the city by us. I forthwith ordered a pilot 
boat, under command of Captain Johnson, to bring in the 
ship, but through a most extraordinary combination of 
circumstances, the vessel, which contained E. J. Davis 
and many other apostate Texans, besides several hun- 
dred troops and 2,500 saddles for the use of native sym- 
pathizers, succeeded in making her escape. The man 
Smith, who had, it is said, several times set fire to the 
city of Galveston before he deserted, had been known as 
Nicaragua Smith, and was dreaded by every one. He 
returned to Galveston in order to act as Federal provost- 
marshal. His arrival produced much excitement, during 
which some one without orders sent a sailboat to Pelican 
Spit, now occupied by our troops, to direct the command- 
' ing officer there not to fire on our pilot boat, although 
she was under Yankee colors. The sailboat thus sent 
was at once supposed to be destined for the Yankee 
transport. The pilot boat gave chase to her, and the guns 
from the shore opened on her within hearing of the ship. 

Night coming on, I thought it surer, as the alarm 
might be taken, to capture her at sea before morning, 
but the Harriet Lane could not move, and our cotton gun- 
boats could not live on the rough sea on the bar. Hence 
one of the barks, the Royal Yacht, a schooner of ours, 
the pilot boat, and the Leader, a schooner loaded with 
cotton, which I had ordered to be sent to a foreign port 
with a proclamation of the raising of the blockade at Gal- 
veston, were directed to be prepared and armed with 
light artillery. This was done by 2 o’clock the same 
night, our little fleet being manned by volunteers under 
the command of Captain Mason, of Cook’s regiment of 
artillery. Unfortunately the wind lulled and none but 
the pilot boat could reach the enemy’s ship. The pilot 
boat went out under the command ofa gallant sailor, 
Captain Payne, of Galveston. The enemy’s ship proved 
to be a splendid iron steamer, built in the Clyde. I had 
ascertained from her men taken ashore that she had only 
two guns, and they were packed on deck under a large 
quantity of hay, and I anticipated an easy conquest and 
one of great political importance, as this ship contained 
almost all of the Texans out of the State who had proved 
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recreant to their duty to the Confederacy and to Texas. 
The pilot boat was allowed to get close to the ship, when 
the boat was hailed and the pilot ordered to come on 
board. Captain Payne answered that he thought there 
were rather too many men to trust himself to; whereup- 
on he was directed to come on board or he would be fired 
into. He went on board as ordered, and soon after the 
steamer sailed in all haste seaward, leaving the pilot 
boat and hands to return tous. I am thus particular in 
this narration, as the friends of Captain Payne fear that 
he may meet with foul play from the enemy. I shall 
ascertain through Commodore Bell his fate, and act ac- 
cordingly. Smith, the deserter, was tried regularly the 
next day before a general court-martial, and being con- 
victed of deserting to the enemy, was publicly shot in 
Galveston in accordance with his sentence. The proceed- 
ings, which were formal in all respects, legal and regular, 
are forwarded. 

At the time of these occurrences, I received through 
Col. W. G. Webb reliable information of an insurrection 
among the Germans in Colorado, Fayette and Austin 
counties, 800 being reported in arms to resist the con- 
script law and the State draft. I immediately ordered 
the Arizona brigade, with a section of artillery, to the 
disaffected region, declared martial law in these three 
counties, and had the ringleaders arrested and lodged in 
jail. The rest yielded, and tranquillity and obedience to 
the laws are now prevalent. Major Webb contributed 
much by his personal activity and influence to produce 
these results, and I earnestly recommend him to the 
President for the appointment of assistant adjutant-gen- 
eral, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, to be stationed 
in the disaffected regions, and to take charge of the busi- 
ness growing out of these affairs and those of the militia. 
He was an officer of the old army and colonel under Gen- 
eral Taylor in the Mexican war. The German ringlead- 
ers above mentioned have been turned over to the civil 
authorities for trial. 

I have the honor to announce that the whole coast 
and islands are now in our possession and that the Rio 
Grande is strongly occupied. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. BanKHEAD MaGRuDeER, 
Major-General Commanding. 
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Rev. Wm. A. Bowen, of Texas, son of Capt. Wm. A. 
Bowen, pilot of the Neptune, gives information of the 
naval battle above mentioned, derived directly from his 
father, that differs from the report in two respects: First, 
as to the manner in which the Harriet Lane and Bayou 
City were locked together; second, that it was the Nep- 
tune and not the Bayou City that drove her prow into the 
iron wheel of the Harriet Lane, and was thereby dis- 
abled, and not by a shot of the enemy’s ship. This was 
explained as follows by Captain Bowen, an experienced 
pilot, who lived several years afterward, a respected citi- 
zen of Galveston: 


When the battle opened, the Bayou City, which had 
_huge steel grappling-hooks, run by the steam ‘‘nigger,’’ 
with a chain around her capstan, managed to fasten this 
on the Harriet Lane, and hauled it taut with a view to 
prevent her escape while the soldiers boarded her. When 
the Harriet Lane saw the Clifton, Owasco and Sachem 
going out, in answer to the signal of Commodore Ren- 
shaw from the flagship Westfield, then aground at the 
east end of Pelican island, she started to follow. The 
Bayou City was being towed, as the grapples were 
fouled, and could not be cast off. A gun had just burst 
on her bows, killing the brave Captain Wier and others, 
and the remainder had no notion of being towed out by 
the Federal fleet. She seemed doomed when the situa- 
tion was discovered by Captain Bowen, of the Neptune. 
He immediately rang the bells to go ahead, and halloed 
through the speaking trumpet to the engineer (Nelson 
Henry) to give all the steam she had, as the Yankees 
were trying to tow the Bayou City outside. He then 
pointed the bow of the Neptune right for the port wheel 
of the Harriet Lane, and in a few moments struck with a 
terrific impact, as she could not be slowed down in time. 
The shock tore a large section of the Harriet Lane’s 
wheel out, but stove in the bows of the Neptune, so that 
she immediately began to fill. Captain Bowen saw this, 
and immediately turned her around, and headed for the 
flats so as to let her settle in shallow water. She became 
logged just before reaching the shallow water, sinking in 
about twelve feet of water, near where the upper (west) 
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wharf isnow. The soldiers and crew all jumped over- 
board and swam ashore, except Captain Bowen and the 
carpenter, who remained on board to take the wounded 
and dead above water. 


It is not strange that General Magruder was not able 
to report all the minute details of the confused and des- 
perate conflict, as he doubtless wished to do in order to 
give every participant the proper credit for his actions 
in it. 

As is statedin Debray’s history: ‘‘General Magruder’s 
success raised popular enthusiasm to the highest pitch and 
his call for more troops was responded to with alacrity. 
Debray’s regiment and other troops were ordered to 
re-occupy Galveston, while an appeal to the planters, 
promptly complied with, brought to the island numerous 
gangs of negroes who, under the supervision of their 
own overseers, worked diligently on new fortifications 
planned by the commanding general. Colonel Debray 
having been assigned to the command of Galveston is- 
land, Lieutenant-Colonel Myers remained in command of 
the regiment. 

‘“The blockade of Galveston, forcibly raised on January 
ist, was not resumed until the 13th of the same month, 
when seven gunboats came to anchor about 3 miles 
from the city, to which they prepared to pay their com- 
pliments. A shelling was opened and kept up for six 
hours, to which the garrison, having no artillery to reply, 
had to submit goodhumoredly. Strange as it may ap- 
pear, although the Federals covered the whole city with 
their shells and solid shot, some of which reached the 
bay, there was no loss of life and the injury to houses 
was trifling. It will be remembered that on the evening 
after the shelling, flashes of light were seen, and a rum- 
bling noise resembling broadsides was heard from a dis- 
tance westward; thereafter a few minutes’ darkness and 
silence prevailed again. Many were the surmises upon 
this incident, and several weeks intervened before the 
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sinking of the Federal ship Hatteras by Captain Semmes 
off St. Louis pass became known on the island. [This 
refers to the victory of the Confederate ship Alabama 
in the Gulf, 16 miles from Galveston.] For nine 
months all was quiet in Texas. The defenses of Galves- 
ton soon assumed shape, and Quaker guns, frowning 
from the crest and casements of the fort, held the Fed- 
erals in check until real artillery could be placed in 
battery.” 


CHAPTER X. 


A FAMOUS NAVAL EXPLOIT—CAPTURE OF FEDERAL 
VESSELS OFF SABINE PASS—A LADY’S DESCRIPTION 
—ENGAGEMENT AT LIGHTHOUSE, SABINE PASS— 
DEFENSE OF ST. JOSEPH’S ISLAND. 


HE capture of the United States warship Morning 
an Light and schooner Velocity, 30 miles off Sabine 
pass, January 21, 1863, by Confederates on the two 
steamboats, the Josiah H. Bell and the Uncle Ben, was 
one of the most extraordinary and hazardous naval ex- 
ploits during the war, though of smali proportions com- 
pared to many other bdattles. It was described as follows 
in the general orders, March 11th, of General Magruder: 


The commanding general having been prevented 
by various circumstances from acknowledging the serv- 
ices of the brave Major Watkins, and the gallant 
officers and men under his command in the recent 
victory at Sabine pass, takes this occasion to return them 
his public and official thanks for the accomplishment of a 
purpose of great importance to us, and their participation 
in an exploit almost unparalleled in the annals of warfare. 

After driving the enemy’s blockading squadron from 
our immediate waters, these devoted and heroic men in 
their frail boats pursued him some 30 miles to sea, and after 
a fight of nearly two hours, on an element on which he 
considered himself invincible, captured a ship-of-war of 
nine guns and an armed schooner of two guns of the 
United States navy, forcing their commanding officers to 
surrender at discretion. 

The perseverance, industry and firmness of the com- 
manding officer, Maj. Oscar M. Watkins, of the provisional 
army, were only equaled by his intrepidity, admirable 
coolness and skill in battle. Entirely unaccustomed to 
the sea, his devotion overcame all obstacles. He was ably 
and heroically seconded by Captains Fowler and Johnson, 
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respective commanders of the steamers Bell and Uncle 
Ben, by Captains Odlum, O’Bryan, Noland and Aycock, 
and Lieutenants Dowling and Aikens, of the land forces, 
and by the engineers, pilots, troops and crews of the ex- 
pedition. 


As there are but few battles to be reported in Texas 
during the war, and this naval affair was of a remarkable 
character, it is deemed proper to insert a full description 
of the preparations for and execution of it, prepared by 
an accomplished lady, Mrs. M. Looscan, wife of Major 
Looscan, of the Confederate army, derived directly and 
personally from the participants in that battle. Its gen- 
eral tenor and minute detail are evidence of correctness, 
in addition to the high social standing of the lady. It 
_ was first published in the Houston Post of May 23, 1895, 
and is here quoted as supplementary to the report of the 
commanding general: 


Capt. Charles Fowler, whose recent death is de- 
plored by all who love and appreciate the highest type of 
true heroic manhood, was a prominent actor in one of the 
most daring naval expeditions of the late civil war. The 
story of this achievement, of which he was chief director, 
and in which his inspiration called forth all the dare-devil 
bravery of his followers, was obtained from the lips of men 
who were with him, who shared his danger, who admired 
his courage, and who were ready to risk their lives at his 
bidding. The engagement to which I refer was the 
capture of the United States warship Morning Light and 
schooner Velocity, on January 21, 1863. 

Early in December, 1862, Captain Fowler was in- 
structed by Gen. J. B. Magruder, commanding the military 
district of Texas, New Mexico and Arizona, to proceed 
to the Sabine river and there make selection of two or 
three steamboats and fit them up as gunboats, for the pur- 
pose of attacking the Federal gunboats which were in 
possession of Sabine pass. Having been vested with full 
power of impressment of such materials as might be neces- 
sary for carrying out the proposed plans in the shortest 
possible space of time, Captain Fowler selected the steam- 
boats Josiah H. Bell and the Uncle Ben, the former about 
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180 feet long, and the latter probably 135 feet, both about 
ten years old, which is about the usual life of high pres- 
sure river boats. However, they were the best material 
at hand, and in fairly good condition for their age. Oper- 
ations were begun immediately, details of soldiers being 
employed to transform them into savage looking gun- 
boats. Breastworks were formed by putting heavy 14x14- 
inch timbers through the decks, fastening them to the 
floor timbers in the hold, and allowing them to ex- 
tend up through the boiler deck, thus affording protection 
to the sharpshooters with which the boats were to be partly 
manned. Construction progressed slowly, as but few 
skilled mechanics could be had. 

The preparation and equipment of these boats were 
effected at Orange, which is situated on the Sabine river, 
and was at that time not reached by any railroad. The 
Texas & New Orleans railroad, extending from Houston 
to Beaumont, the nearest point to Orange, was in a very 
unsafe and at times impassable condition, but as Sabine 
pass at the mouth of Sabine river was blockaded, the 
railroad formed the only means of communication with 
the other portions of the military department of Texas. 
The Sabine river below Orange and at a distance of about 
four miles from its mouth, widens into a large basin which 
is known as Sabine lake; the remainder of the river’s 
course to the Gulf of Mexico is much narrower and also 
deeper, and is known as Sabine pass. Here the Federal 
blockading fleet lay at anchor when the fitting up of the 
river steamboats was begun by Captain Fowler, and it was 
intended to drive them from their position and capture 
them as soon as the equipment of the improvised Confed- 
erate gunboats was completed. An artillery company, 
composed entirely of Irishmen, and known as the Davis 
Guards, was detailed for service on these boats. Captain 
Odlum was the captain of the company, but under Lieut. 
Dick Dowling they had seen some service at Galveston 
in the capture of that place a few days before, and 
it was under his command that they were later to link 
their names in immortal bands with that of Sabine pass. 

They reported for duty at Orange and assisted in 
mounting a 6-inch rifle gun on board the Josiah H. Bell. 
Maj. O. M. Watkins, of General Magruder’s staff, also 
arrived at Orange accompanied by Captain Aycock’s 
company, and others of Pyron’s regiment of dismounted 
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cavalry to the number of go or 100. A detachment of 
Spaight’s battalion was likewise detailed for service as 
sharpshooters on board the boats. 

About the last of December, 1862, the Federal fleet 
abandoned their anchorage at Sabine pass and sailed out 
into the Gulf of Mexico, beyond the bar, no doubt having 
been notified of the preparations going forward for their 
attack. The Bell was commanded by Capt. Charles Fow- 
ler, with Green Hall as first officer. The Uncle Ben was 
under charge of Captain Johnson. The Davis Guards 
and Captain Aycock’s company were assigned to duty on 
the Bell, the former as artillerymen, and the latter as 
sharpshooters, and the detachment of Spaight’s battalion 
did similar service on board the Uncle Ben. There was 
a delay of several days on account of obstructions which 
had been placed in the channel between the mouth of the 
Sabine river and the lake for the purpose of preventing 

‘the passage’ of .Federalvessela’ are) 4. i Se © 

The north wind had made the tide very low again, but 
about noon of the same day the tide rose and floated the 
Bell and Uncle Ben, and steaming through the lake to- 
ward the town of Sabine pass, they arrived at the wharf 
at about 10 p.m. of the sameevening. Here several citi- 
zens of the place came aboard and informed Captain 
Fowler of the position of the Federal gunboats, which 
lay at anchor some five miles off the bar. This news was 
discouraging. It looked as if the game had escaped, but 
there was a universal desire to run great risk for the 
chance ofsuccess. The Federal fleet at this time consisted 
of the Morning Light, twelve guns, and the schooner Ve- 
locity, carrying four small guns. The number of boats on 
each side was equal, but here the resemblance in force 
ceased. Nevertheless Captain Fowler determined to carry 
out the plan of attack, although the position of the Fed- 
eral fleet was very different from that which it occupied 
when the expedition was first designed. The armament of 
the Confederate boats was very light, and it was not ex- 
pected to cut much figure in the fight about to take place. 
The J. H. Bell had a 6-inch rifle gun in her forecastle, 
and the Uncle Ben two small 12-pounder smooth-bore, 
old-time guns. The Davis Guards, under Lieut. Dick 
Dowling, had had some practice and could be relied upon 
for long range firing, but the sharpshooters could only be 
effective when brought into close contact with the enemy. 
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At daylight, January 21st, the boats proceeded out to 
sea. Putting on all steam the Bell and Uncle Ben headed 
toward the Federal fleet, some 5 miles beyond the bar, 
but the latter, perceiving their intention and supposing 
them to be ironclads, took to flight, keeping up a running 
fire as they retreated. After pursuing them for many 
miles the Bell came near enough to open fire; the gun- 
ners were anxious to begin work, and the first few shots 
produced telling results, one of the guns of the Morning 
Light being dismounted by a shell, which killed and 
wounded all the men at her No. 2 port gun. Both head 
and feet of one man were taken off, and an other was killed 
by a fragment of shell, and 16 were wounded, two of 
whom afterward died. But scarcely were the gunners 
aware of the great execution their gun was doing, when 
it was incurably disabled by a conical shell stopping about 
halfway down the gun. It could not be rammed down, 
neither could it be drawn. Lieutenant Dowling, with his 
characteristic daring, wanted to chance it by firing; Cap- 
tain Fowler told him they could not risk firing with 
shell half home, but assured him that they would go on 
and take the ship with their rifles. 

Henceforth all became riflemen. The Bell continued 
to pursue the Morning Light directly away from the land 
for many miles, with all the speed they could make, burn- 
ing resin and pine knots for fuel. When they had ap- 
proached within about 200 yards of her, the riflemen 
opened fire with volleys from about 40 rifles at a time. 
With this constant rain of bullets on her deck, the men of 
the Morning Light became demoralized and could not be 
kept at their guns. The Bell was soon alongside with 
grappling fast to hermainchains. By this time the crew 
of the Morning Light had stampeded to the between 
decks, for they could not stand the shower of shot poured 
on them by the riflemen of the Bell. Some of the ship’s. 
men from the top of the mast still fired down upon the 
Bell, but Captain Dillingham, who had remained at his. 
post on the quarterdeck, seeing that there was nothing left 
for them but surrender, struck his flag. The men of the 
Bell were firing like savages and it was almost impossible 
to make them cease, for they knew and understood little 
about striking flags or surrender. The surrender was 
made unconditionally. As the Bell had but two or three 
seamen, the men of the captured ship were used to clear her 
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up, furl sails and brace the yards. Another detail of men 
and the ship's surgeon were assigned to the care of the 
dead and wounded on the deck, while still another party 
was employed to get the ship’s hawser up from between 
decks to be used for towing her into Sabine pass. The 
officers of the ship were taken on board the Bell, and 
great was their surprise to discover what manner of frail 
craft they had mistaken for an ironclad. While the Bell 
was capturing the Morning Light, the Uncle Ben had 
veered to the eastward and achieved the same success in 
her encounter with the Velocity, which she promptly 
towed into port. 

Captain Fowler, with characteristic modesty, lavished 
unqualified praise upon the detachment of Pyron’s regi- 
ment on board the Bell, and also upon the Davis Guards 
for their bravery and readiness to obey orders, taking no 
credit to himself for the successful result of the daring 
_ expedition. They were brave men, but so gallant a leader 
would have lent courage to less valiant hearts than theirs. 
Many hearts sincerely mourn his death, but perhaps none 
more truly appreciated the intrepid courage of his grand 
nature than those who shared his danger in the capture of 
the Morning Light and Velocity. 


The report of Lieut.-Col. W. H. Griffin, in command at 
Sabine pass, mentions the victory of a small body of Tex- 
ans in an engagement there, April 18, 1863, as follows: 


‘“‘Last night I placed 30 men in the lighthouse under 
Lieutenant Jones, of Griffin’s battalion. To-day at 11 
o'clock, 13 Federals came up to the lighthouse in two 
small boats. We captured 6 men, including Captain Mc- 
Dermot, of the Cayuga, who was mortally wounded, and 
the captain’s gig. The other boat escaped with 3 men. 
Four were killed in the water. Second Lieutenant 
Wright, of Company D, Griffin’s battalion, was killed, 
gallantly leading the men. No other casualties.”’ 


On May 3d the enemy attempted to make a landing on 
St. Joseph’s island, near Corpus Christi, but were bril- 
liantly repelled by a small force under Capt. E. E. Hobby. 
Col. A. M. Hobby, Eighth Texas infantry, in command 
at Corpus Christi, in transmitting the reports of Capts. 
B. F. Neal and E. E. Hobby, said of the latter: 
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His men behaved most creditably. Both the officers 
and the men were exposed to the rain without shelter and 
short of provisions, but determined to remain until an op- 
portunity was offered toattackthe enemy. The boats ap- 
proached in rear of each other, the first only landing, so 
the capture of the others was impossible. Nearly all, so 
the prisoners state, were killed in the second boat; the 
third had a gun but were unable to use it under the fire 
of the riflemen. The captured launch is now in the serv- 
ice, and the cotton secured, awaiting your orders. The 
Sharp’s shooters I have repaired and turned over to the 
ordnance officer, who issued them to Captain Hobby’s 
company as they were greatly in need of guns, having 64 
men and only 4o guns. 


The report of Capt. E. E. Hobby was as follows: 


On the 3d inst., about 2 p. m., I attacked with 28 men 
of my company three Federal launches, containing about 
40 of the enemy, and succeeded in capturing one launch 
(captain’s gig), 5 prisoners, 6 new superior Sharp’s rifles, 
5 cartridge boxes and 1 ammunition chest. One of the 
remaining launches, being about 300 yards from the shore, 
had also surrendered and was pulling toward us. I or- 
dered the fire on it to cease and the men to secure the 
property belonging to the gig already captured. While 
busily engaged in this the bark opened fire upon us and 
the launch began to pullto her. We again fired upon 
it, doing much execution. We could distinctly see the 
men in the launch drop their oars and fall over as we fired. 
Several bodies were also seen floating in the water. One 
of the launches reached the bark with only 2 men in it. 
The third launch being still further out in the gulf, pulled 
out of our range at the beginning of the fight. I do not 
think Iam mistaken in estimating the loss of the enemy at 
20 in killed, wounded and prisoners. I cannot too highly 
praise the conduct of the men on this occasion; they were 
regardlessofdanger. Their enthusiasm was only equaled 
by their bravery, and they promptly obeyed every com- 
mand. The captured launch was carried by the men 
across the island, a distance of 2 miles, to Aransas bay. 
On the night of the 3d I removed ten bales of cotton, 
which had been captured by the enemy and placed on the 
shore of St. Joseph’s island, and carefully concealed it, 
where it now awaits transportation. Privates Smith and 
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Bell, of Captain Brackenridge’s cavalry, accompanied me 
in the attack upon the launches, and also assisted in con- 
cealing the cotton. Jam happy to say I have no casualties 
to report. 


CHAPTER XI. 


MOVEMENT OF TROOPS FROM ARKANSAS TO NORTH- 
ERN LOUISIANA—THE ENGAGEMENTS THERE—GEN. 
E. KIRBY SMITH ASSUMES COMMAND OF THE TRANS- 
MISSISSIPPI DEPARTMENT—HEADQUARTERS MOVED 
TO SHREVEPORT—MAILS SUPERINTENDED BY DR. 
J. H. STARR—SABINE PASS—FEDERAL PREPARA- 
TIONS TO CAPTURE IT—SPLENDID NAVAL BATTLE 
IN ITS DEFENSE. 


N April, 1862, Walker’s division of infantry left Ar- 
kansas and moved down to the northern part of Louis- 
iana, where portions of the command, with Colonel Par- 
sons’ cavalry brigade and some artillery companies, had 
engagements on and near the Mississippi river, at Milli- 
ken’s bend and at the Great mound, as it was reported, to 
draw off Federal forces from Vicksburg. After the fall of 
Vicksburg, July 4, 1863, the command moved to the 
vicinity of Alexandria, La. On August 26th, Brig.-Gen. 
Henry E. McCulloch was ordered to take command in 
the Northern sub-district of Texas, with headquarters at 
Bonham. The object of his going there was by either 
forcible or pacific efforts to get men out of what was called 
“‘Jernigan’s thicket,” which had been made a place of 
refuge by deserters and others that avoided conscription. 
It was reported that he had good success in doing it. 
After the posts on the Arkansas river had been taken by 
the Federals, the headquarters of the Trans-Mississippi 
department was moved to southern Arkansas. Shortly 
thereafter General Holmes was superseded in its command 
by Lieut.-Gen. E. Kirby Smith, who fixed his headquar- 
ters at Shreveport, on Red river, in Louisiana. After 
the fall of Vicksburg, on account of the difficulty of passing 
the mails across the Mississippi river, Dr. Jas. H. Starr, 
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ot Marshall, Tex., was placed in charge of the business of 
the postmaster-general on the west side of that river. His 
chief clerk was Washington D. Miller, who had been chief 
clerk of that department at Richmond. 

The Federals evidently desired after their defeat at 
Galveston to gain a position in Texas from which the in- 
terior of the State could be subjected to their control. 
They selected Sabine Pass as the place that would suit 
their purpose, the conquest of which was thought to be 
easy of accomplishment. In 1861 Major Likens’ battalion 
had been stationed there, and had erected an earthwork 
at the pass below the town. The post was afterward 
under the command of Lieut.-Col. A. H. Spaight, who 
removed his command to Beaumont, September 23, 1862. 
- The Federal vessels were driven from it and captured in 
January, 1863. In the summer following, the defenses 
were under the command of Capt. Frank H. Odlum, of the 
First Texas heavy artillery, with Lieuts. Richard W.Dow- 
ling, Pat. H. Hennessy, and Wm. P. Cunningham, and 
about seventy men, most of whom were Irishmen. 

At New Orleans, in September, 1863, an expedition of 
large proportions was fitted up for its capture, the follow- 
ing account of which was published in the New York 
Herald by Lieut. Henry C. Dane, who was on that occa- 
sion attached to the Federal service as a member of the 
signal corps: 


The city of New Orleans was in a state of great excite- 
ment on the morning of September 4, 1863. A large ex- 
pedition was leaving on some unrevealed, but avowedly 
very important mission. The leyee was crowded with 
men, women and children, where troops were embarking 
and transports were moving away down the Mississippi 
river, among grim and sullen-looking men-of-war. 
The object of the expedition was to capture a small fort 
at Sabine pass at the mouth of the Sabine river, and es- 
tablish a base for larger operations. The Suffolk left 
New Orleans on the 5th and arrived off the pass, and 
stopped just out of sight of land on the 7th, where the 
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entire fleet had been ordered to rendezvous to await the 
arrival of the general-in-chief. On the morning of the 
8th a general council of war was held on the Suffolk, when 
it was decided to indulge in a little supreme strategy. 
Two gunboats, the Clifton, a New York ferryboat trans- 
formed into a warship, and the Sachem, a miserable steam 
scow which had ‘‘come down from a former generation,’’ 
were to be sent up the river to ‘‘draw the fire of the fort” 
while General Weitzel with 500 men landed on the Texas 
shore and marched up to storm it in the rear. At 12 
o’clock I went on board the Sachem, and Lieut. John W. 
Dana to the Clifton for signal duty. We knew the work 
these two gunboats would do would be of a desperate 
character. We anticipated a thorough pelting, and we 
were in no way disappointed. General Weitzel and his 
men mustered on the banks and moved into position 
ready for sudden action. The scene now was quite im- 
posing. The large fleet of transports, attended by six 
gunboats, including the “*blockader,’’ were now ready to 
assault, capture and possess the southern half of the great 
State of Texas. 


The remarkable Confederate victory which followed 
is well told in the general orders of Major-General 
Magruder, and the report of Lieut. R.W. Dowling, which 
follow: 


General Orders, No. 154. 
Headquarters, Dist. of Texas, N. M. and Arizona, 
Houston, September 9g, 1863. 

1. The major-general commanding has the satisfaction 
of announcing to the army a brilliant victory won by the 
little garrison of Sabine pass against the fleet of the enemy. 
Attacked by five gunboats, the fort, mounting but three 
guns of small caliber and manned by the Davis Guards, 
Lieut. R. W. Dowling, assisted by Lieut. N. H. Smith, 
of the engineers, supported by about 200 men, the whole 
under the command of Capt. F. H. Odlum, steadily re- 
sisted the fire, and at last forced the surrender of the two 
gunboats, Clifton and Sachem, badly crippling another, 
which, with the others, escaped over the bar. The result 
of this gallant achievement is the capture of 2 fine gun- 
boats, 15 heavy guns, over 200 prisoners, among them the 
commodore of the fleet, and over 50 of the enemy killed 
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and wounded, while not a man was lost on our side or a 
gun injured. bier 

2. The enemy’s fleet, with his land forces, is still off 
the coast, no doubt intending a landing at the first favor- 
able moment. He may endeavor to retrieve his losses at 
Sabine pass by an attack upon the works at other points on 
the coast. Should this be the case the major-general com- 
manding confidently expects to receive from his troops 
at these points as cheering a report as that which he now 
communicates to the army from the defenders of the 
Sabine. 

By command of Maj.-Gen. J. B. Magruder: 

Epmunp P. Turner, Asst. Adjt.-Gen. 


Fort Griffin, Sabine Pass, September 9g, 1863. 

Captain: On Monday morning, about 2 o’clock, the sen- 

tinel informed me the enemy were signaling, and fearing 
_ an attack, I ordered all the guns at the fort manned, and 
remained in that position until daylight, at which time 
there were two steamers evidently sounding for the chan- 
nels on the bar, a large frigate outside. They remained 
all day at work, but during the evening were reinforced 
to the number of 22 vessels of different classes. On the 
morning of the 8th the United States gunboat Clifton an- 
chored opposite the lighthouse and fired 26 shells at the 
fort, most of which passed a little over, or fell short, all, 
however, in excellent range, one shell being landed on 
the works and another striking the south angle of the fort 
without doing any material damage. The firing com- 
menced at 6:30 o’clock and finished at 7:30 by the gunboat 
hauling off. During this time we had not replied by a 
single shot. All was then quiet until 11 o’clock, at which 
time the gunboat Uncle Ben steamed down near the fort. 
The United States gunboat Sachem opened on her witha 
30-pounder Parrott gun. She fired three shots, but with- 
out effect, the shots all passing over the fort and missing 
the Ben. The whole fleet then drew off and remained out 
of range until 3:40 o’clock, when the Sachem and Arizona 
steamed into line up the Louisiana channel, the Clifton 
and one boat, name unknown, remaining at the junction 
of the two channels. I allowed the two former boats to 
approach within 1,200 yards, when I opened fire with the 
whole of my battery on the foremost boat (the Sachem), 
which after the third or fourth round hoisted the white 
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flag. One of the shots passed through her steam drum. 
The Clifton in the meantime had attempted to pass 
through Texas channel, but received a shot which carried 
away her tiller rope. She became unmanageable and 
grounded about 500 yards below the fort, which enabled 
me to concentrate all my guns on her, which were six 
in number—two 32-pounder smooth-bores, two 24-pound- 
er smooth-bores, two 32-pounder howitzers. She with- 
stood our fire some 25 or 35 minutes, when she also hoisted 
a white flag. During the time she was aground she used 
grape, and her sharpshooters poured an incessant shower 
of minie-balls into the works. The fight lasted from the 
time I fired the first gun until the boats surrendered; that 
was about three-quarters of an hour. I immediately 
boarded the captured Clifton and proceeded to inspect her 
magazine, accompanied by one of the ship’s officers, and 
discovered it safe and well stocked with ordnance stores. 
I did not visit the magazine of the Sachem in consequence 
of not having any small boats to board her with. The 
gunboat Uncle Ben steamed down to the Sachem and 
towed her into the wharf. Her magazine was destroyed 
by the enemy flooding it. 

During the engagement I was nobly and gallantly as- 
sisted by Lieut. N. H. Smith, of the engineers corps, who 
by his coolness and bravery won the respect and admira- 
tion of the whole command. This officer deserves well 
of the country. To Asst.-Surg. Geo. H. Bailey I am 
under many obligations, who, having nothing to do in his 
own line, nobly pulled off his coat and assisted in admin- 
istering Magruder pills to the enemy, and behaved with 
great coolness. During the engagement the works were 
visited by Capt. F. H. Odlum, commanding post; Col. 
Leon Smith, commanding marine department of Texas. 
Capt. W. S. Good, ordnance officer, Dr. Murray, acting 
assistant surgeon, behaved with great coolness and gal- 
lantry, and by them I was enabled to send for reinforce- 
ments, as the men were becoming exhausted by the ra- 
pidity of our fire; but before they could accomplish their 
purpose the enemy surrendered. 

Thus it will be seen we captured with 47 men 2 gun- 
boats mounting 13 guns of the heaviest caliber, and about 
350 prisoners. All my men behaved like heroes; not a 
man flinched from his post. Our motto was, ‘‘ Victory or 
death.’’ I beg leave to make particular mention of Pri- 
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vate Michael McKernan, whom I assigned as gunner to 
one of the guns, and nobly did he do his duty. It was his 
shot struck the Sachem in her steam drum. Too much 
praise cannot be awarded to Col. Leon Smith for his activ- 
ity and energy in saving and bringing the vessels to port. 
I have the honor, Captain, to remain, with great respect, 
your most obedient servant, 
R. W. Dowtine, First Lieut., Commanding Co. F, 
Cook’s Artillery, Fort Griffin, Sabine Pass. 


Col. Leon Smith in his report said that the enemy’s fleet 
consisted of 20 vessels, and that they had about 1,500 men 
on board. The 200 Confederates at Sabine pass were 
composed of detachments from Griffin’s and Spaight’s 
battalions. 

In his report to General Banks, Maj.-Gen. W. B. Frank- 
lin, who was in command of the Federal troops, says ‘*200,- 
ooo rations and 200 mules were thrown overboard by the 
transports that had crossed the bar, to enable them to get 
outside again.” 

General Magruder ordered the following troops to 
Sabine pass and vicinity immediately: 

Third regiment infantry, Gould’s regiment, four com- 
panies Griffin’s battalion, Jones’ company light artil- 
lery, Captains Nichols’ and Gonzales’ battalions, and First 
Texas cavalry who were encamped near Alleyton, Tex. 

The roster of Company F, First Texas heavy artillery, 
present at the battle, is as follows: First Lieut. R. W. 
Dowling; Sergeants, Corporals and Privates: Jack W. 
White, Timothy McDonough, Thomas Dougherty, David 
Fitzgerald, Michael Monohan, John Masset, John Mc- 
Keefer, Patrick McDonald, William Gleason, Michael 
Carr, Joseph Wilson, Thomas Hagerty, Thomas Huggins, 
Abram McCabe, James Fleming, Patrick Fitzgerald, 
Thomas McKernan, Edward Pritchard, Charles Rheims, 
Timothy Hurley, John McGrath, Matthew Walshe, Patrick 
Sullivan, Patrick Clare, John Hennessy, Hugh Deagon, 
Maurice Powers, Abner Carter, Daniel McMurray, Patrick 
Malone, James Corcoran, Patrick Abbot, John McNealus, 
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Michael Eagan, Daniel Donovan, John Wesley, John An- 
derson, John Flood, Peter O’Hara, Mike Delany and Ter- 
rence Mulhern. The above were enlisted men. Lieut. 
N. H. Smith, a Louisianian, and Dr. George Bailey, as- 
sistant surgeon, volunteered to aid the gunners in the fort, 
both taking their places at the guns. These names de- 
serve to go down in Texas history as of men who were 
heroes in a naval battle in defense of the State. 

Lieut. Henry Dane, previously quoted, as a prisoner 
had an interview with Lieutenant Dowling, which he 
reported as follows: ‘‘ The commander of the fort was a 
modest, retiring, boyish-looking Irish lad 19 years old. 
I could not refrain laughing in his face when he was in- 
troduced to me as Lieut. Dick Dowling, in command of 
the fort. ‘And are you the shaughran,’ I asked, ‘who did 
all that mischief ? How many men and guns did you have?’ 
‘We had four 32-pounders and two 24-pounders, and 43 
_ men,’ was his reply with a blush. ‘And do you realize 
what you have done, sir?’ Iasked. ‘No,’ he said frankly; 
‘I do not understand it at all.’ ‘ Well, sir, you and your 
43 men, in your miserable little mud fort in the rushes, 
have captured two gunboats, a goodly number of prisoners, 
many stands of small arms, and plenty of good ammuni- 
tion, and all that you have done with six popguns and two 
smart Quakers. And that is not the worst of your boy- 
ish tricks. You have sent three Yankee gunboats, 6,000 
troops and a general out to sea in the dark.’”’ 

By resolution, approved February 8, 1864, the thanks 
of the Confederate Congress were extended to Captain 
Odlum, Lieut. Richard W. Dowling, and the 41 men com- 
posing the Davis Guards, for their gallant defense, which 
was characterized as ‘‘one of the most brilliant and heroic 
achievements in the history of this war, and entitles the 
Davis Guards to the gratitude and admiration of their 
country.”’ 


CHAPTER XII. 


HOME SUPPLIES BY HOME INDUSTRY—THE COLLEC- 
TION OF ARMY SUPPLIES—SALT MANUFACTURE— 
IRON WORKS—PENITENTIARY CLOTH—ITS DISTRI- 
BUTION—A NEW MILITARY BOARD—PURCHASE AND 
IMPORTATION OF COTTON—GUNSHOPS AND AR- 
MORY—LARGE PRISON CAMP NEAR TYLER—OPER- 
ATIONS OF MILITARY BOARD —DISPOSITION OF 
HOSPITAL FUND. 


URING the fifteen years between the annexation 
|) of Texas to the Union and the secession of the 
States of the South, there had been in this State 

a large increase of population and wealth, both imported 
into and produced in it, and the country had become 
quite prosperous generally. This had caused large 
stocks of goods of every description to be introduced by 
merchants, which induced the people largely to depend 
upon such importation to supply them with clothing, do- 
mestic utensils of all sorts, and many other articles of 
necessity for family use and farming purposes. The 
blockade of our Gulf ports and the war operations north 
of the State stopped the trade, and the supply on hand 
gradually diminished with no opportunity to replenish it, 
so that by the first of 1862 the people in most parts of 
the State set about providing themselves with the neces- 
saries of life. From that time to the end of the war a 
person traveling past houses on the road could hear the 
sound of the spinning-wheel and of the looms at which 
the women were at work to supply clothing for their 
families and for their husbands and sons in the army. 
Thus while the men were struggling valiantly with all 
their martial efforts in camp and in battle, the work of the 
women was no less heroic and patriotic in their homes. 
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Nor was that kind of employment all; for many a wife 
or daughter of a soldier went out on the farm and bravely 
did the work with plow and hoe to make provision for 
herself and little children. Shops were established ex- 
tensively to manufacture domestic implements. Wheat 
and other cereals were produced, where practicable, in 
large quantities; hogs and cattle were raised more gen- 
erally; and before the passage over the Mississippi was 
closed by the Federal gunboats, droves of beef-cattle and 
numerous wagon-loads of bacon and flour were almost 
constantly passing across that river from Texas to feed 
the soldiers of the Confederate army. Texas had a large 
surplus of provisions beyond the needs of home consump- 
tion and the soldiers stationed within the State. 

An almost universally humane feeling inspired people 
of wealth as well as those in moderate circumstances to 
help the indigent families of soldiers in the field and the 
women who had lost their husbands and sons by sickness 
or in battle. There were numerous slaveholders who 
had only a few slaves, such as had been raised by them- 
selves or by their parents as part of the family, and so 
regarded themselves. In the absence of the husband 
in the service, the wife, though never having been 
used to hardships, and even though delicately reared and 
educated, assumed the management of the farm and the 
control of the negroes on it. It was a subject of general 
remark that the negroes were more docile and manage- 
able during the war than at any other period, and for this 
they deserve the lasting gratitude of their owners in the 
army. Their children since the war have been taught in 
the free public schools of the State, in separate schools by 
teachers of their own color, many of whom have been 
educated at public expense at the colored normal insti- 
tute. The interior of the State not having been invaded 
by the enemy, the negroes were not demoralized and 
constituted an element of strength to the Confederate 


cause by their faithful labor on the farms, and by their 
Tex 8 
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manual services at the military posts when required. 

At most of the towns there were posts established with 
officers for the collection of the tithes of farm products 
under an act of Congress for the use of the army, and 
wagons were used continually for their transportation to 
different places where the soldiers were in service. In 
addition, wagons under private control were constantly 
running from Texas to Arkansas and to Louisiana loaded 
with clothing, hats and shoes, contributed by families 
for their relatives in the army in those States. Indeed, 
by this patriotic method the greater part of the Texas 
troops in those States were supplied with clothing of all 
kinds. 

Salt being a prime necessity for family use, salt works 
were established in eastern Texas, in Cherokee and 
Smith counties, and at Grand Sabine in Van Zandt 
county, where before the close of the war there were 
about forty furnaces operating and turning out to supply 
the country hundreds of bushels of salt every day. In the 
west salt was furnished from the salt lakes. Iron works 
were established for making plows and cooking vessels 
near Jefferson, Rusk and Austin, and perhaps at other 
places. At jug factories in Rusk and Henderson coun- 
ties were made rude earthenware dishes, plates, cups and 
saucers, and bowls for family use, that were spread over 
the country. At other shops wagons were made and re- 
paired, and in small domestic factories chairs, tables and 
other furniture were made. Shoe-shops and tailor-shops 
were kept busy all over the country. Substitutes for 
sugar and coffee were partially adopted, but without 
much success. By such devices the people of Texas 
became self-supporting, and being blessed with a fertile 
soil, plenty abounded everywhere within the State. 

The county courts, under a law of the legislature, lev- 
ied a tax to raise a fund to aid indigent families of sol- 
diers, and by another proper provision the children of in- 
digent families attended the schools free of charge. The 
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penitentiary at Huntsville, under the control of the State 
government, was busied in manufacturing cotton and 
woolen cloth, and made each year over a million and a 
half yards of cloth, which under the direction of the gov- 
ernment was distributed first, to supply the soldiers in 
the army; second, the soldiers’ families and their actual 
consumers, with the restriction that not a yard be sold to 
retailers and speculators. This provision was a great aid 
to the families, as it added to private domestic produc- 
tion. 

The military board, established by the legislature on 
the 11th of January, 1862, with Governor Lubbock, 
Comptroller C. R. Johns and Treasurer C. H. Randolph 
as its officers, all of them long and closely identified with 
the people of Texas and fast friends of their well-being, 
had procured from Mexico and Europe before November, 
1863, Over 40,000 pairs of cotton and woolen cards, to be 
supplied to Texas families for home use, at greatly re- 
duced cost, by which the people were saved thousands of 
dollars. 

The general commanding the district of Texas early in 
1862 commenced, through agents, the purchase of cotton 
and the transportation of it to Mexico to purchase arms, 
cloth and the munitions of war, and this was kept up 
during the war. On November 21, 1862, General Hébert 
issued an order prohibiting the exportation of cotton, 
except by the authorized agents of the government. In 
February, 1863, General Magruder also issued similar 
orders, but in April afterward gave instructions much 
more favorable to the business of transporting cotton. 
Notwithstanding that, however, there continued to be 
some embarrassment experienced by the State in this 
branch of business. 

By authority of the general commanding, work- 
shops for the manufacture of articles useful in the service 
were established at Tyler and Bonham and at various 
other places. At Tyler there was a distillery, superin- 
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tended by a surgeon, for making whisky and medicine for 
the army. At that place in May, 1862, a partnership 
was formed, consisting of Geo. Yarbrough, J. S. Short 
and W. S. N. Briscoe, the latter two of whom were gun- 
smiths, for the establishment of an armory. They pur- 
chased one hundred acres of land one mile south of Ty- 
ler, built a large brick house and purchased all the neces- 
sary machinery and materials for making 5,000 guns, un- 
der a contract with the military board at Austin, at $30 
each. After having had much difficulty in securing 
proper workmen, they succeeded in making 1,000 rifles 
by September, 1863. Mr. Geo. Yarbrough, previously a 
leading merchant of Tyler, furnished for this enterprise 
$80,000. When the Confederates were forced to abandon 
Little Rock, Ark., Lieutenant-Colonel Hill, ordnance 
officer there with an armory under his control, moved to 
Tyler with his machinery and working force of sixty 
men, procured the purchase of the Tyler armory prop- 
erty at $100,000, and continued the manufacture of arms 
and fixed ammunition, employing in all 200 men and 
boys. This private enterprise, the only one of such 
proportions in Texas to aid the Confederate cause, de- 
serves to be recorded in history to the credit of those 
gentlemen for their devoted patriotism. 

Maj. J. C. Kirby, who was sent to Tyler in 1862 as 
post quartermaster by General Hébert, established shops 
near that place for making harness and blacksmithing, 
and collected leather from small tanyards, and wool 
hats made in the adjoining counties. He also purchased 
horses, mules and wagons, and wagon-sheets and sacks 
made in the vicinity, and was in the act of establishing 
a large tannery at the surrender. At the same time was 
sent to Tyler, to act as post commissary, Captain Sidnor, 
and afterward Captain Sinclair, who purchased and sent 
to the troops in the field large amounts of provisions. 
Near Tyler, also, was established a prison camp, in which 
first and last there were 6,000 Federal prisoners confined, 
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It was under command successively of Colonel Allen, 
Colonel Anderson and Lieutenant-Colonel Border (and 
another officer at the surrender, whose name is not ob- 
tained). These operations at Tyler are mentioned be- 
cause of the means of information available. With simi- 
lar means of information in regard to other places in the 
State, doubtless a vast amount of military operations 
could be described, of which no account can be given. 

The military board for three years from the time of its 
creation did a large amount of business of varied charac- 
ter. In January, 1862, they appointed agents who 
bought for ?them 3,659 bales of cotton, and their pur- 
chases of cotton were largely increased afterward. The 
cotton was transported to Mexico, and used in the pur- 
chase of cotton and woolen cards, arms, munitions of war, 
and machinery of different kinds. On the 11th of April, 
1862, John M. Swisher, of Austin, was sent to Europe 
with $300,000 in United States bonds to purchase muni- 
tions of war and supplies for the board. On April 29, 
1862, John M. Moore was sent to Mexico on a similar 
mission, and it was agreed to place in his hands for that 
purpose from 2,000 to 4,000 bales of cotton. The board 
established a gun factory and acap factory at Austin. 
Governor Lubbock, in his message of November 2, 1863, 
stated that ‘‘the foundry at Austin has not been a success 
in making cannon, but has done great good in repairing 
threshing and reaping machines and other agricultural 
implements and mill machinery. This establishment has 
supplied the wants of the percussion cap factory, which is 
now in successful operation.’’ On the 12th of April, 1864, 
a new military board was established by the legislature, 
by the appointment of the governor and two citizens, Jas. 
S. Holman and N. B. Pearce, with the same powers as 
those conferred on the old board. 

In November, 1864, a joint committee of the legislature, 
composed of Spencer Ford, of the senate, and M. W. 
Baker and Ed. Gibbons, of the house, made a report of 
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the operations of both the old and new board up to that 
time, in which it is stated that the old board received 
from the State $1,048,975. After recounting numerous 
contracts made by the board with different persons for 
guns, rifles, powder and other war materials, they make 
a summary statement that ‘‘the board has received 1,414 
cartridge boxes, 1,097 powder flasks, 125 sabers, 14,261 
pounds of powder, 797,000 percussion caps, 2 Nicholas 
guns, 1,695 rifles, 299 lances, 6,762 pounds of powder, 
3,164,550 percussion caps.’’ Powder was made at pow- 
der mills in the counties of Travis, Burnett, and Comal. 
Many contracts were made in permitting different per- 
sons to transport cotton to Mexico with stipulated bene- 
fits to be rendered to the board for the State. The com- 
mittee estimated that not less than $2,000,000 were re- 
ceived and disbursed by the old board. They stated that 
the board had purchased and fitted up the steamer Bayou 
City for the use of the army in the recapture of Galves- 
ton. The Confederate government afterward paid the 
State $50,000 for it. 

Under the act of the legislature appropriating $150,000 
for a hospital fund, placed under the control of the gov- 
ernor, he gave large amounts to physicians, with direc- 
tions to visit our Texas troops in Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Kentucky and Virginia, and when practicable 
to establish hospitals for the care of Texas troops that 
were sick or wounded. A hospital was established in 
Virginia and another in Mississippi. Governor Lubbock 
manifested an earnest disposition to aid the military op- 
erations and provide for the necessities of the people, in 
which he was ably seconded by the legislature. At the 
expiration of his two years’ term he became aide-de-camp 
to President Jefferson Davis, and adhered to him until 
their arrest in Georgia. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


FORT BROWN EVACUATED—GENERAL BANKS’ EXPEDI- 
TION ON THE TEXAS COAST—OCCUPATION OF COR- 
PUS CHRISTI AND OTHER PORTS—DEPARTURE OF 
BANKS—AUGUST ELECTION, 1863—MILITARY AND 
OTHER OPERATIONS CONTINUED—FRONTIER PRO- 
TECTION—EXPEDITION AGAINST THE FEDERALS 
ON THE RIO GRANDE—“THE LAST BATTLE OF THE 
WAR.” 


N October 12, 1863, Brigadier-General Slaughter 

() was ordered to take command of the Western sub- 

district of Texas, and General Bee was ordered 

to Goliad, but it appears from subsequent events that Gen- 

eral Bee did not immediately leave Brownsville, and that 
Slaughter was not there until the next year. 

In the latter part of October, Gen. N. P. Banks again 
prepared to attack the coast defenses, with a fleet anda 
division of about 4,500 men, under Gen. N. J. T. Dana. 
From Fort Brown, on November 3d, General Bee notified 
General Magruder of the appearance of the Federal fleet 
off the mouth of the Rio Grande, and on the sth he re- 
ported that he had been forced to evacuate Fort Brown, 
and was then retiring with a large and valuable train and 
1oomen; that he would await orders at King’s ranch, and 
that the enemy was in large force on Brazos island, which 
had been taken possession of on November 2d. 

The Federals held Fort Brown and garrisoned posts for 
some distance up the river. Their object in part was, 
presumably, to stop the trade that had been carried on 
from Texas to Mexico across the Rio Grande, and to hold 
their position permanently on that river for that purpose. 
Corpus Christi was taken on November 16th, and a strong 
expedition sent against the defenses of Aransas pass and 
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Pass Cavallo. Col. W. R. Bradfute, with Maltby’s com- 
pany, Eighth infantry, and Garrett’s battalion, State 
troops, on the steamer Cora, endeavored to rescue the 
small body garrisoning Mustang island, at Aransas pass, 
but was unable to do so. The two companies there were 
compelled to surrender November 17th after a severe fight. 
Maj. Charles Hill had a spirited combat at Cedar bayou, 
St. Joseph’s island, November 23d, in which he was killed. 
The Federal brigade, whose advance he had contested, 
then moved up on Matagorda island and invested Fort 
Esperanza. The force there, under Colonel Bradfute, suc- 
cessfully sustained an assault and bombardment through 
the 29th, and in the night spiked the guns, blew up the 
magazines, and made a safe retreat. 

' It is learned from a report of General Banks of Novem- 
ber 30th, that upon the capture of Fort Esperanza he 
stated that if he was furnished with another division he 
would capture Houston and Galveston. And in his re- 
port of December ist, he announced his intention to move 
up the Matagorda peninsula to the mouth of the Brazos, 
and after capturing the forts at that place, make it his 
base for supplies in the movement against Houston and 
Galveston. But this movement had been anticipated, 
and General Magruder had collected a large force of Con- 
federate and State troops on the prairie west of the Brazos 
to resist his invasion of the mainland. That may have 
somewhat influenced General Banks to suddenly change 
his plan of reaching the interior of Texas. At any rate, 
leaving a force in possession of the lower Rio Grande, he 
sailed with his main strength back to New Orleans. As 
indicated by subsequent events, he had probably concluded 
that he could better attain his object by carrying his 
forces up the Mississippi and along the bayous west of 
that river, aided by his gunboats and transports, and ad- 
vance upon Texas from some base selected in Louisiana. 
That, too, was anticipated and provided against by Gen- 
erals Taylor and E. Kirby Smith, as will be shown further 
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on, from which it will appear that wherever an invasion 
of Texas was planned, Texas soldiers would be found at 
the point of danger in fuil force to resist it. 

At the August election in Texas, Pendleton Murrah 
had been elected governor and Fletcher S. Stockdale, lieu- 
tenant-governor. The following were elected represent- 
atives in the Confederate Congress: B. F. Sexton, A. M. 
Branch, John R. Baylor, S. H. Morgan, Stephen H. Dar- 
den, C. C. Herbert. The Texas legislature met in reg- 
ular session on November 2d, and Governor Murrah was 
inaugurated on the 5th. In his message he recommended 
that the State troops, consisting of men between 18 and 
50 years of age be made permanent, and those between 
50 and 60 be organized into companies in their respective 
counties, to be held as a reserve force to meet emergencies. 
A Texas reserve corps was organized, with Jas. W. Barnes, 
colonel, and Elwood M. Bean, K. B. Dewalt and C. C. 
DeWitt, majors. The governor earnestly advised the 
protection of the frontier more efficiently, which the State 
under the conscript law was rendered powerless to do 
with State forces, and recommended that it be intrusted 
to the Confederate States. This was authorized by an 
act of the legislature and was soon thereafter accom- 
plished. The governor further recommended the contin- 
uance of a liberal support for the soldiers’ families (the 
legislature appropriated large amounts of money for that 
purpose) ; the enlargement of the operations of the peni- 
tentiary, and the distribution of cloth to the different 
counties to aid in supplying families; and an appropria- 
tion was called for to enable the military board to es- 
tablish large iron works, which resulted in the establish- 
ment of alarge iron factory in the eastern portion of 
Anderson county, which was nearly completed at the time 
of thesurrender. The cotton transportation to Mexico, for 
sale there in exchange for arms and munitions of war, 
was continued as far as practicable during his adminis- 
tration. 
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The frontier regiment having been transferred to the 
Confederate States, the governor in May, 1864, reported 
to the legislature that he had appointed Wm. Quale, Geo. 
Erath, Jas. M. Hunter (succeeded by John Henry Brown), 
with the rank of major, to command ‘‘minute’’ compa- 
nies on the frontier, and that they were doing good serv- 
ice. Major Throckmorton was made brigadier-general 
of the militia force on the frontier. Governor Murrah also 
made the complaint that ‘‘subordinate officers on the Rio 
Grande, claiming to act under orders of officers higher in 
rank in the Confederate States service, had interfered with 
cotton transportation under the authority of the State, 
and have delayed and prevented its transportation.”” Such 
conflicts of authority were occasionally to be expected, 
where the agents or officers of the two governments were 
engaged in the same line of business. 

On the 22d of December, 1863, Col. John 8. Ford was 
ordered by General Magruder on a secret expedition to 
the Rio Grande, naming the troops to go with him. The 
Federal forces at that time at Fort Brown, Ringgold bar- 
racks and some other points on the river were estimated 
to number 3,500. Colonel Ford was selected for this duty 
in order to exert an influence upon the inhabitants of that 
region, and enlist their assistance in any way desirable, 
for which he was peculiarly fitted, from his service and 
intimate association in that part of the State previous to 
the war, as well as at the commencement of it. He took 
position at San Antonio, where Colonel Dickinson, chief 
of General Magruder’s staff, in command of the Western 
sub-district, rendered what assistance he could to Colonel 
Ford. The report of this expedition was published by 
Colonel Ford, himself then alive, in October, 1897. At 
San Antonio, February 27, 1864, he published a call for 
troops, and by March 17, 1864, had made arrangements 
for about 2,000 men to accompany him, which force, how- 
ever, was not fully collected. While still at San Antonio he 
received information that parties were sent by the Federals 
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over on the Nueces river to collect beef-cattle and to cap- 
ture cotton. He sent some companies to that quarter as fast 
as they were sworn into the service, toaid Major Nolan, who 
was in command at Corpus Christi, and who had reported 
the recapture of some cotton that was being carried to 
Corpus Christi for shipment. Colonel Ford learned from 
Major Nolan that a Mexican by the name of Cecilio Balirio 
had joined the Federals, and was made captain of a small 
company. He wasinaconcealed camp and was operating 
in aid of the Federals in the region of the Nueces, getting 
the cotton and stock forthem. By using some strategy 
the locality of his camp was discovered. In the attack 
which followed, nine of Balirio’s men were killed and 
a number of horses and some arms and ammunition were 
captured, with the loss of three men killed. This broke 
up that business in that region. Colonel Ford requested 
General Magruder to have him furnished with 200 bales 
of cotton, as that was the only way to get funds for the 
expedition. His route of march was down to the Nueces 
near to Corpus Christi, reaching Camp San Fernando, 
where he found Major Nolan and Captain Ware in charge of 
the troops. There were a great many bales of cotton se- 
creted between the Nueces and Rio Grande, which were 
hunted up by Colonel Ford's men and turned over to the 
officers there. 

While stationed there he received the following report 
(March rgth) from Col. Santos Benavides, commanding 
the line of the Rio Grande, relating to a battle at Laredo: 


Sir: I have the honor to inform you that the town of 
Laredo has been attacked this afternoon by the enemy’s 
forces, consisting of about 200 cavalry, Mexicans and 
Americans. I think this is the advance guard of the 
forces en route for this place. I have received positive 
information from my spies below on the river that about 
300 men, infantry, and 2 pieces of artillery will arrive 
here in about two days. I have resisted the attack this 
afternoon with about 60 men. The affair lasted until 
night. The main body of the enemy retired about one- 
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half mile from the city, but still continued their fire. Their 
arms are superior to ours. We have barricaded the plaza 
and some of the main streets. We would be glad to re- 
ceive reinforcements, but are determined to do our utmost 
in defense of our homes. The greater part of my com- 
mand are at La Para, 25 miles north of here. A mes- 
senger has been sent to them. They are expected to- 
night. When they arrive, I propose to move out and at- 
tack the enemy. I have dispatched a courier to Colonel 
Giddings at Eagle Pass, requesting him to reinforce me 
as soon as possible. If the enemy from below join those 
now near the town, I shall be compelled to evacuate, un- 
less Iam reinforced. Our ammunition, I fear, would not 
be sufficient to make a long fight. We shall do our best. 
I would suggest to you to make an effort to place your 
command in the enemy’s rear. In that event he would 
be ina bad fix. The reason of our not being notified and 
in readiness is that the Yankees traveled no road. They 
had good guides and encountered scarcely a man. 


Luckily a Mexican had seen the Yankees, and crossing 
the Rio Grande came in haste to New Laredo, then re- 
erossed the river and informed Colonel Benavides. He 
had but a short time for preparation, but he repelled ‘the 
attack, and the Yankees passed down the river. Ford’s 
camp was over 1oo miles from Laredo. When the news 
reached him of the attack, it was known that the United 
States forces had retreated from Laredo. From Laredo 
to Brownsville was about 210 miles, and from his camp to 
Brownsville about 165 miles. Colonel Benavides, in going 
up to hasten his force to Laredo, left Capt. Cristobal Bena- 
vides with his company in the plaza, with positive orders 
what to doin the event the enemy should defeat him, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘There are 5,000 bales of cotton in the plaza. It 
belongs to the Confederacy. If the day goes against us, 
fire it. Be sure to do the work properly, so that not a bale 
of it shall fall into the hands of the Yankees. Then you 
will set my new house on fire so that nothing of mine shall 
pass to the enemy. Let their victory be a barren one.”’ 
The opportunity has been furnished, by giving this ex- 
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tended account, of exhibiting the patriotism of this family 
of Benavides, of Spanish-Mexican origin, during the war 
between the States. The members of the family are now 
highly-honored citizens of Texas. 

The drouth of 1863 and 1864 dried up the water and 
grass between the Nueces and Rio Grande, so that the 
passage of the troops from one to the other was attended 
with much suffering to the men and teams; but by going 
over to the Rio Grande they could be supplied with water 
going down it from Laredo, which place they reached by 
the 17th of April, 1864, when Colonel Ford reported to 
General Magruder the disposition of his forces at different 
points. A part of his business was to so place his com- 
panies as to keep the way open for the trade in cotton 
and army stores with Mexico, at points of the river above 
Brownsville; and thereby we may account for his pro- 
tracted delay in getting to the Rio Grande and moving 
down the river to Brownsville, which he reached without 
encountering any hostile opposition, only some time before 
February, 1865. 

According to Capt. W. H. D. Carrington, of Ford’s 
command, ‘‘the United States forces under Colonel Barrett 
(brevet brigadier-general), consisting of the Thirty-second 
Indiana, better known as the Morton rifles, a regiment of 
negro troops officered by Lieutenant-Colonel Branson, a 
part of a New York regiment, and a company of the 
Second (Federal) Texas, under command of Lieutenant 
or Captain Hancock, numbering about 1,600 or 1,700 
men, advanced from Brazos island upon Brownsville. 
They were held in check by Captain Robinson, command- 
ing Giddings’ regiment, on the evening of the rath of 
May, 1865.”’ 

The following report of the battle that ensued May 13, 
1865, the last battle of the war, was furnished by Col. 
John S. Ford for this history: 


During the month of February, 1865, Gen. Lew Wal- 
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lace, of the United States army, came to Brazos island, 
which lies a little north of the mouth of the Rio Grande. 
He was accompanied by Mr. Charles Worthington, of 
Texas, who addressed a letter inviting General Slaughter 
and Colonel Ford to meet Gen. Lew Wallace at Point Isabel 
and discuss some matters pertinent to the then existing 
war. Both these gentlemen met Gen. Lew Wallace, and 
they had a long interview. General Wallace observed 
that it was useless to fight on the Rio Grande; that should 
the forces meet and killallon both sides it would not effect 
the result. To this proposition General Slaughter and 
Colonel Ford both agreed. After returning to Browns- 
ville the Confederate mounted forces were sent to wher- 
ever they could find wood, grass and water. In this man- 
ner the Confederate forces were scattered between the 
Rio Grande and Arroya Colorado. There was no fighting 
and none expected. On the 12th of May, 1865, Colonel 
Ford received a communication from Captain Robinson, 
then commanding Colonel Giddings’ regiment, saying he 
had been attacked by the enemy. Colonel Ford assured 
him that he would collect troops that night and come to 
his assistance in the morning. Couriers were sent in 
every direction to the different camps, directing the officers 
to proceed at once either to Fort Brown or directly to the 
assistance of Captain Robinson. These things were done 
with the approval of General Slaughter. 

These events and the subsequent engagement are 
described as follows in the report to Capt. L. G. Aldrich, 
assistant adjutant-general, Brownsville: 

‘* On the rath inst., Capt. W. N. Robinson, commanding 
Giddings’ battalion, 300 strong, reported the enemy ad- 
vancing. They drove in his pickets, captured their rations, 
clothing, two sick soldiers, etc., and burnt Palmetto rancho. 
In the evening Captain Robinson attacked with 60 men 
and drove them back to the White House. Orders were 
given to concentrate the command on the Brownsville 
and Brazos island road, in Captain Robinson’s rear. On 
the morning of the 13th, Captain Robinson reported the 
enemy reinforced andagain advancing. Steps were taken 
to meet him at once. At 11 o’clock a. m. I made a for- 
ward movement with Capt. O. G. Jones’ light battery 
and a portion of the cavalry. Learning that Captain 
Robinson was hard pressed and forced to give ground, I 
directed Lieutenant Vineyard, commanding a detachment 
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of Capt. A. C. Jones’ company, to move briskly to Cap- 
tain Robinson’s support. The order was executed with 
promptitude. After 3 0’clock I arrived on the field. Our 
troops were a short distance below the ranch of San Martin 
the enemy some half a mile lower down their line, cutting 
the road at right angles. I found myself in the presence 
of 800infantry. I had 300 cavalry and a light battery. 

‘“ Having made a reconnoissance and determined to at- 
tack, I directed Captain Jones to place one section of his 
battery in the road under Lieutenant Smith, another 
under Lieutenant Gregory on the left, supported by 
Lieutenant Vineyard’s detachment. The other section 
was held in reserve, the guns directed to move in ad- 
vance of the line. Captain Robinson was placed in 
command of the main body of cavalry, Anderson’s bat- 
talion, under Capt. D. W. Wilson, on the right, and 
Giddings’ battalion on the left. Lieutenant Gregory had 
orders to move under cover of the hills and chaparral to 
flank the enemy’s right, and if possible to get in an en- 
filading fire. Captain Gibbons’ and Cocke’s companies 
were sent to the extreme left, with orders to turn the en- 
emy’s right flank. Skirmishers were advanced. The ar- 
tillery opened fire before the enemy were aware we had 
guns inthe field. Lieut. M. S. Smith threw several well- 
directed shells and round shot into the enemy’s lines. 
He is a promising young officer. Lieutenant Gregory’s 
fire annoyed the enemy. Skirmish firing soon became 
brisk. I waited until I heard Gibbons and Cocke open on 
my left. I saw the enemy’s skirmishers, which were well 
handled, left without support by the retreating main body, 
and I ordered an advance. Very soon Captain Robinson 
charged with impetuosity. As was expected, the Yankee 
skirmishers were captured, and the enemy were retreating 
at a run. The guns pursued at a gallop; the shouting 
men pressed to the front, occupying the hill adjacent to 
the road, and fired in security from behind the crest. 

‘“The enemy endeavored to hold various points, but were 
driven from them. The pursuit lasted for nearly 7 
miles, when the artillery horses were greatly fatigued; 
some of them had given out, and the cavalry horses were 
jaded. I was convinced the enemy would be reinforced 
at or near the White House, and for these reasons I ordered 
the officers to withdraw the men. After having withdrawn 
a short distance Brigadier-General Slaughter, accompa- 
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nied by Captain Carrington, commanding Cater’s battalion, 
arrived and assumed command. It will not be inappro- 
priate to state that the resumption of the pursuit by his 
orders proved the correctness of my course. The enemy 
had been reinforced and were followed within a mile of 
Brazosisland. Inthisaffair the enemy lost 25 or 30 killed 
and wounded and 113 prisoners. While the fight was go- 
ing on, one of King & Kennedy’s boats came. steaming 
up the river. We could not satisfy ourselves as to the 
flag she bore. Two round balls were thrown at her from 
one of our cannons. Luckily she was missed.’’ 

We had some volunteer French cannoneers in charge 
of the pieces in front. Colonel Ford galloped past them 
a short distance above Palmetto ranch, and gave them a 
command to hurry up. After having gone 200 or 300 
yards, a ranger came up at full speed and informed him 
the Frenchmen had halted and unlimbered the pieces. 
Ford moved back at full speed and told the Frenchmen 
‘‘Allons.’’ They limbered up briskly and went forward 
with celerity, but the chance of a good shot was missed. 
The colonel had not previously known of their presence. 
After General Slaughter joined the retiring Confederates, 
he sent one of his staff, Capt. W. R. Jones, directing Colonel 
Ford to resume the pursuit. This Colonel Ford declined 
to do unless he could first see General Slaughter and ex- 
plain to him the fatigued condition of the horses of his 
command. We were then too near Brazos island not to 
expect reinforcements to be hastened to meet their retir- 
ing troops. The firing of the artillery could be heard dis- 
tinctly on Brazos island. Their troops had moved with- 
out a single big gun and these reports could only be made 
by Confederate cannon and they were approaching the 
island. These reasons, if reported to General Slaughter, 
were ignored, and he ordered skirmishers to be thrown 
out. This line was met by a similar one on the part of 
the Yankees. It was about dark, but they fired at each 
other, If anybody on the other side was scratched, it was 
not mentioned. 

After General Slaughter had indulged in skirmish firing 
for a short time, perhaps ten minutes, he withdrew the 
Confederates and rode up to where Colonel Ford was 
standing. We were then near Palmetto ranch. The 
general said, “You are going to camp here to-night, are 
you not?’ Ford replied, ‘‘No, sir.” Said the general: 
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““T have ordered down several wagons loaded with sub- 
sistence and forage.’’ ‘‘I am not going to stop here in 
reach of the infantry forces on Brazos island,’’ said the 
colonel, ‘‘and allow them a chance to gobble me up before 
daylight.’’ ‘‘But remember the prisoners.” ‘‘I do, sir;” 
Ford retorted, ‘‘if we Confederates were their prisoners, 
we would be compelled to march to a place of safety from 
attack by Confederates.’’ We moved about 8 miles 
further up and encamped. 


This was the last battle of the warin Texas. Why, 
under the then existing circumstances, it was brought on 
and fought, was not explained. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


TEXAS TROOPS IN SERVICE IN OTHER SOUTHERN 
STATES—THE BATTLES OF SHILOH, VICKSBURG 
AND CHICKAMAUGA—TEXAS TROOPS IN LOU- 
ISIANA AND ARKANSAS—ENGAGEMENTS AT CAMP 
BISLAND, BERWICK’S BAY, FORDOCHE, BAYOU BOUR- 
BEAUX, MANSFIELD, PLEASANT HILL AND JENK- 
INS’ FERRY. 


AVING completed a statement of the campaigns 
H within the State, it is but an act of justice to the 
Texas troops who were engaged in other States 
during the war to give some account of their service 
additional to the reference which has already been made 
to Texas troops in Virginia or elsewhere. 

At the battle of Shiloh there were present the Ninth 
Texas infantry, Col. W. A. Stanley; Second Texas infan- 
try, Col. John C. Moore; the Texas Rangers (Eighth), now 
under Col. John A. Wharton. In service in Tennessee 
in 1862-63 were the Tenth Texas cavalry, Col.M. F. Locke; 
Eleventh cavalry, Col. J. C. Burks, Lieut.-Col. J M. 
Bounds; Fourteenth cavalry, Col. J. L. Camp, Capt. 
R. H. Hartley; Fifteenth cavalry, Col. J. A. Andrews— 
Matt Ector’s brigade; Eighteenth Texas cavalry, Col. 
Thos. Harrison; Capt. J. P. Douglas’ battery (formerly 
the Good battery, organized at Dallas in 1861). 

There were on duty in the State of Mississippi in 1862- 
63, Gregg’s brigade; Seventeenth Texas regiment, Major 
K. M. Van Zandt; and under command of Brig-Gen. 
L. S. Ross, Sixth Texas cavalry (originally Col. W. B. 
Stone’s, in which L. S. Ross was major), Willis’ battalion 
of Waul’s legion, subsequently Third Texas cavalry, 
Giles Boggess, colonel; Ninth cavalry, D. W. Jones, col- 
onel; Whitfield’s legion, J. W. Hawkins, colonel; Sixth 
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Texas cavalry, Jack Wharton, colonel, and P. F. Ross, 
lieutenant-colonel. 

At Vicksburg the Texas troops were Waul’s legion, 
Col. T. N. Waul commanding; infantry battalion, Maj. 
E. S. Bolling; infantry battalion, Lieut.-Col. Jas. Wrig- 
ley; cavalry battalion, Lieut.-Col. Thos. J. Cleveland; 
artillery company, Capt. J. G. Wall; Second Texas in- 
fantry, Col. Ashbel Smith. 

At Chickamauga there were Deshler’s brigade—Sixth, 
Tenth, Fifteenth, Seventeenth, Eighteenth, Twenty- 
fourth, Twenty-fifth regiments; Douglas’ battery; 
Ector’s brigade—Ninth, Tenth, Fourteenth, Thirty- 
second cavalry regiments; and Seventh infantry, of 
Grege’s brigade. 

In the army of Tennessee under Gen. J. E. Johnston 
in 1864 were General Granbury’s brigade, including the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Texas, Capt. R. Fisher and Capt. 
B. R. Tyus; Seventh Texas, Captain Collet and Capt. 
O. B. Forrest; Tenth Texas; Col. R. Q. Mills, Lieut. -Col. 
R. B. Young, Col. C. R. Earp; Seventeenth and Eight- 
eenth Texas, Capt. D. G. Manion and Capt. F. L. 
Knight; Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth Texas, Col. 
F. C. Wilkes and Capt. J. F. Mathews. Col. Thos. Har- 
rison’s brigade, composed of the Eighth Texas, Col. 
G. Cook; Eleventh Texas, Col. G. R. Reeves; Douglas’ 
battery, Lieut. J. H. Bingham, Lieut. Ben Hardin; and 
Gen. L. S. Ross’ cavalry brigade. Hynson’s battery, 
Capt. H. C. Hynson, was with General Marmaduke in 
the Missouri expedition under General Price, after his re- 
turn to the Trans-Mississippi department. 

The services of the Texas troops in Louisiana and 
Arkansas in the years 1863 and 1864 were as follows: 

Early in the spring of 1863 Sibley’s brigade was 
ordered to Louisiana, and with Louisiana troops under 
General Mouton took part in the battle of Camp Bisland 
on Bayou Teche in Southern Louisiana, April 13th, Brig- 
adier-General Sibley commanding all the forces in the 
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battle. Col. James Reily was killed at the head of 
his regiment, and General Sibley left the command after 
the battle on account of a disagreement with Gen. 
Richard Taylor, commanding the district, who was near 
the locality of the battle. Thereby Col. Tom Green, a 
senior colonel, became commander of the brigade and 
returned to the Sabine river withit. Again that brigade 
proceeded with Louisiana troops in a campaign down the 
bayous and captured the Federal post at Berwick bay. 

In the summer of 1863 Lieut.-Col. A. W. Spaight’s 
battalion and Ed. Waller’s battalion had gone from 
Texas to Louisiana, and a part of J. W. Spaight’s bri- 
gade, Lieut.-Col. James E. Harrison in command, had 
come there from the Indian Territory. These, joined to 
Green’s brigade and some Louisiana troops, were engaged 
in the battle of Fordoche, September 29, 1863, a hard 
fought and destructive engagement, in which the Con- 
federates were successful. In the meantime Col. Tom 
Green had been promoted to brigadier-general, in com- 
mand of a cavalry division, consisting of the old Sibley 
brigade under Col. A. P. Bagby, and another brigade 
under Colonel Major, composed of Lane’s and Stone’s 
regiments of partisan rangers, the latter under 
Lieut.-Col. Isham Chisum, and some other troops. To 
these brigades were attached Ed. Waller’s battalion and 
two companies of artillery. Three Texas infantry regi- 
ments—one being Roberts’ regiment under Lieut. -Col. 
Jas. H. Jones, another (Spaight’s) under Lieut.-Col. Jas. 
E. Harrison, and the third (King’s)—were, under the com- 
mand of Col. O. M. Roberts, attached to Green’s com- 
mand. This Confederate force, commanded by Brig.- 
Gen. Tom Green, had a severe engagement with the rear 
guard of General Franklin’s army, commanded by Gen- 
eral Burbridge, on November 3, 1863, and gained a 
decided victory. The battle occurred on Bayou Bour- 
beau (Boggy creek), 8 miles south of Opelousas, in 
southern Louisiana. Maj.-Gen. Dick Taylor, in his 
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report, called it ‘‘ a brilliant feat of arms.’’ The report of 
casualties happens to be accessible, showing that the 
Texas troops lost in the three infantry regiments, 21 
killed, 77 wounded, 41 missing; and the two brigades of 
cavalry and the artillery lost 1 killed, 26 wounded and 
14 missing. The Federals lost 25 killed, 129 wounded 
and 562 missing. 

About the 1st of March, 1864, General Banks came 
up the Mississippi river with gunboats, transports and 
an army of 30,000 or 40,000 troops and commenced a 
march up Redriver. From what was afterward known, 
this course was adopted to reach the heart of Texas. It 
was reported, as one evidence of it, that the wagon train 
had in it scythes to reap the wheat. Walker’s and Mou- 
ton’s divisions and Tom Green’s two brigades of cavalry 
impeded the Federal march up the river step by step 
until the 8th of April, 1864, giving time for a large num- 
ber of Texas troops, and Missouri and Arkansas troops 
under General Price, to come in haste to their assistance. 
On the day named, General Price not having quite 
reached them, the battle of Mansfield was fought by 
the Texas and Louisiana troops under the command of 
Gen. Dick Taylor, the son of ‘‘Old Rough-and-Ready”’ 
President Taylor. 

From General Taylor’s report it is learned that the fol- 
lowing Texas forces were in the battle of Mansfield and 
that of Pleasant Hill, which took place on the next day: 
Maj -Gen. John G. Walker’s infantry division, in- 
cluding the three brigades of Gens. T. N. Waul, Wm. 
R. Scurry and Horace Randal; Gen. Tom Green’s cav- 
alry command, consisting of his old brigade under Colonel 
Bagby and General Major’s brigade; Waller’s battalion, 
Buchel’s, Hardeman’s, Terrell’s, Debray’s and McNeill’s 
cavalry regiments (Gen. H. P. Bee had command of a 
part of this cavalry), Brigadier-General Polignac’s in- 
fantry brigade, and Mosely’s, McMahon’s and the Val- 
verde batteries. 
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The battle of Mansfield was glorious in its timely con- 
ception, wise plan of attack, splendid execution, and victo- 
rious result that sent the confident invader with his whole 
host back on the road he came; and the battle of Pleas- 
ant Hill gave a thundering warning to the Northern 
invader to seek a safer place by continued retreat, with 
his hopes of renown by the conquest of Texas blasted. 

Brig.-Gen. Thomas Green, beloved and honored by 
everybody as a man, the chevalier of Texas soldiery, 
whose training as a soldier was commenced at San 
Jacinto and was perfected as captain of cavalry in Indian 
warfare and at Monterey in Mexico, and whose flag 
floated in the ascendent in every battle in Texas, Louisi- 
ana and New Mexico where his sword was drawn, deter- 
mined to capture the enemy’s gunboats on Redriver. In 
the attempt at Blair’s Landing, April 12th, his valuable 
life was given to his country, on the banks of the river, 
while leading his men to the onset. His name had been a 
household word in Texas, and his fame is still cherished 
in memory throughout the State that he honored in his 
life. 

A portion of the Texas and Louisiana forces attended 
General Banks, encouraging his retreat all the way to the 
Mississippi river, and it may be presumed that he drew a 
long breath when, with his great army, he had floated 
down to New Orleans. 

Maj.-Gen. Kirby Smith having arrived at Mans- 
field, perhaps the day after the battle at Pleasant Hill, 
took Walker’s division of Texas infantry on a march to 
southern Arkansas to join Price’s cavalry in meeting 
General Steele, who with a Federal force estimated at 
18,000 was moving south in the expectation of joining 
General Banks at Shreveport. This formidable array of 
Southern troops approaching him, General Steele com- 
menced a retreat, and was found by the Confederate ad- 
vance protected with such fortifications as could be hastily 
erected on the west bank of the Sabine river at Jenkins’ 
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Ferry. The whole bottom of the river was overflowed 
with water, which had to be waded some distance to 
reach him. As from previous arrangements it was ex- 
pected that General Fagan with Arkansas cavalry had 
got in Steele’s rear, and would impede or prevent his 
crossing the river, General Smith determined to give 
battle in the hope of being able to capture the whole 
Federal army. Therefore the Southern forces waded 
into the overflow of the river, and on April 30th attacked 
the enemy. The fighting under such circumstances was 
terrible and destructive. It did not move Steele from 
his position, and General Fagan’s cavalry, from some 
accident, did not appear on the opposite bank, but the 
hot fight gave General Steele’s forces such a warning as 
induced him to abandon meeting his friends at Shreve- 
port. In.that battle we lost two generals and other good 
officers and men, and many others were wounded, and 
it was reported that some of the men on being shot 
down were drowned during the fight. One of the 
generals killed was Horace Randal. As a Texas 
youth he was educated at West Point, but left the Fed- 
eral army and raised a Texas regiment, with which he 
fought his way up to promotion to brigadier-general. 
The other was William R. Scurry, the brilliant orator, 
lawyer, statesman and soldier. He was a major in the 
Mexican war and distinguished himself as major and lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the New Mexico campaign under Gen- 
eral Sibley, also in the battle of Galveston, and as briga- 
dier-general at Mansfield and Pleasant Hill. The recur- 
ring memory of the patriotic deeds of these heroes will 
ever be a pleasure, and will constantly verify the adage 
that Death’s arrow finds a shining mark. Space fails 
to tell of the nobility in patriotism and manhood fos- 
sessed by many comrades-in-arms, both officers and pri- 
vates, who fell devoted to the cause for which they 
fought and died. 

These great battles left the extensive territory of west- 
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ern Louisiana, southern Arkansas, the Indian Territory 
and all Texas, except a narrow strip on the Rio Grande, 
free from the heavy tread of the enemy's infantry, the 
bugle sound of their cavalry, and the rumbling noise of 
their flying artillery; and so our condition remained sub- 
stantially up to the close of the war in 186s. 


CHAPTER XV. 


TEXAS TROOPS IN ARKANSAS AND LOUISIANA MOVE 
SOUTHWARD—CHANGES AND PROMOTIONS—NO 
MORE BATTLES—CAMP GRICE—NEWS OF THE SUR- 
RENDER OF GEN. R. E. LEE—GENERALS KIRBY 
SMITH, MAGRUDER AND FORNEY ADDRESS THE 
SOLDIERS—THE “BREAK UP” AND TRAVEL HOME— 
SURRENDER—ITS TERMS—TEXAS GENERALS AND 
COLONELS—ALBERT SIDNEY JOHNSTON A TEXAS 
OFFICER. 


|": Texas troops that were in the battle of Jen- 
kins’ Ferry were ordered southward, and about 
the middle of May, 1864, Col. W. H. King was 
promoted to brigadier-general and assigned to the Second 
brigade, General Waul having resigned on account of 
wounds. Maj. R. P. McCay was promoted to brigadier- 
general commanding the First brigade, and Col. Richard 
Waterhouse was promoted and put in command of the 
Third brigade, Walker’s division. 

About the middle of June, 1864, Maj.-Gen. John G. 
Walker was relieved from his division and assigned to 
the command of the district of Southwest Louisiana in 
place of Gen. Richard Taylor, who was transferred east 
of the Mississippi river. Brigadier-General King fora 
time was in command of Walker’s division, until Maj.- 
Gen. John H, Forney arrived and took charge. General 
King was then assigned to the brigade of General Polig- 
nac, who left the country and returned to France. In 
the meantime General Magruder had been assigned to 
duty in southern Arkansas, with the view of keeping 
the Federals pressed back to the Arkansas river, which 
was held by General Steele. About the 18th of January, 
1865, Lieutenant-General Buckner arrived to take com- 
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mand of the district of Louisiana, and issued an encourag- 
ing address to the troops. 

The Texas troops generally in Louisiana commenced a 
movement to Texas, and by March 15th a large number 
of them had reached Camp Grice, 2% miles east of Hemp- 
stead. Not long afterward a rumor reached them of the 
surrender of Generals Lee, Johnston and Taylor. Some 
doubted, but soon the news came as upon the wings of 
the wind, confirming it as acertainty. Their spirits sank 
in sadness and regret. Generals Kirby Smith, Magruder 
and Forney were there, and made addresses to the as- 
sembled soldiers, appealing to them to stand to their 
colors as good soldiers, and even holding out as encourage- 
ment the promise of aid from the East, so that a firm 
stand by them might be the means of gaining sufficient 
strength to retrieve misfortune and still maintain the 
cause for which they had so nobly fought. They were 
advised in any event to hold to their organizations, and 
on going home to carry with them their honorable dis- 
charges. These in substance were the views presented 
to them. 

The officers and soldiers of the line listened respectfully 
to the addresses of their generals; but the Texas soldiers 
were not mere men-machines, to be manipulated by high 
officers upon a great emergency. They were more than 
Texas soldiers; they were Texas citizens, and did not 
submerge their citizenship entirely in becoming soldiers. 
They had protected Texas from the invasion of the en- 
emy, and when they went to Arkansas, Louisiana and 
other States in the Confederate service, they were still 
protecting Texas. There were no lonely chimneys stand- 
ing in Texas amidst the ashes of houses burned in the 
vandal-like marches of the enemy, as they had seen in 
Louisiana. There were no farms, homes and towns made 
desolate by the ravages of a cruel warfare. It was easy 
for even soldiers of the line to understand that if General 
Grant should thrust his armed host upon Texas, its broad 
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domain would be laid in ruins, and they would be power- 
less to prevent it even by the sacrifice of their lives in de- 
fense of their homes and country. 

Already the private intelligence had reached their ears 
that Gen. Kirby Smith thought it useless to make 
another fight. That was enough to determine them 
in the exercise of their own judgment. They com- 
menced leaving their camps, not furtively in the night, 
but openly in the daytime. It was not with a dis- 
affected spirit in mutiny against their superior officers; 
but it was as in the case of the wrecked vessel slowly 
sinking; when the captain’s power of control had ceased 
by common consent, the manning of the boat any longer 
was seen to be hopeless, and the personal safety of each 
one on board was the common concern, to be secured if 
practicable each in hisown way. In the meantime, on 
May ist, General Sprague, a Federal officer, arrived at the 
mouth of Red river with dispatches from General Canby, 
demanding the surrender of the Trans-Mississippi depart- 
ment by Gen. Kirby Smith. Thereupon steps were taken 
for negotiations looking to that result. The Confederate 
troops continued to leave their camps, so that by the roth 
of May a majority of them had gone or were preparing 
to leave, when the balance of them being discharged 
started for their homes, taking with them one wagon and 
team to. the company, with their baggage, provisions, and 
arms. 

The scenes at their parting are described by an intelli- 
gent young soldier, J. P. Blessington, of Walker’s division, 
who kept a daily journal and published it after the war, 
as follows: ‘‘The parting among the troops was most 
affecting. Many put their arms around each other’s 
necks and sobbed like children; others gave the strong 
grasp of the hand and silently went away, with a huskily- 
spoken ‘Good-bye’ or deepoath. Such were some of the 
farewell scenes. Together in battle or camp, in sunshine 
and in storm, in suffering and pleasure, in sorrow and in 
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joy, on the weary and toiling march, no wonder that their 
hearts were linked together in bands of steel with ties un- 
speakable, inexpressible. No wonder the parting wrung 
their souls with torturing agony.”’ 

The soldiers in other localities disbanded in the same 
manner. Then the roads all over the State were filled 
with soldiers marching to their homes, and the doors of 
every house in their passing were opened to supply their 
wants. This vast confused movement passing in review 
brought to the mind of the beholder feelings of sorrow 
for the lost cause, and produced a sad despondency regard- 
ing the present and a dire dread of the future. Still, not 
an instance of violence or of wrong done by a returning 
soldier was heard of in all this homeward movement. 

‘Governor Murrah, learning that the camps were broken 
up, dispatched Col. Ashbel Smith and W. P. Ballinger 
to New Orleans to inform General Canby that the Texas 
troops were discharged and that no further resistance was 
intended. ‘The terms of surrender signed by S. B. Buck- 
ner, lieutenant-general, and chief of staff for Gen. Kirby 
Smith, and by P. J. Osterhaus, major-general, and chief 
of staff for Major-General Canby, on the 26th of May, 
1865, provided for acts of war on the part of the troops to 
cease, the officers and men to be paroled, and ‘“‘allowed 
to return to their homes with the assurance that they will 
not be disturbed, so long as they obey the conditions of 
their parole and the laws in force where they reside.” 
Other stipulations about the property and arms need not 
be recounted, for the arms, except cannon, were carried 
off by the men. As all who had been in the Confederate 
army had not been present to be paroled, a short time 
afterward places were appointed at which this could be 
done, superintended by Federal officers. Then the roads 
were again filled with travel to and from those places for 
several weeks, while the same peaceful good order pre- 
vailed throughout the State. 

For more than three months there was an interregnum 
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throughout the land. The State officers claimed no au- 
thority and exercised none, and there were no Federal 
officers to enforce the observance of the law. Still peace 
and good order prevailed, exhibiting the moral standard 
of the people of Texas in a more conspicuous light than 
could perhaps be done in any other way. All were as one 
family in sore misfortune. The war was over, as to the 
fighting of the Confederates. They had made a grand 
struggle in defense, but were overpowered by force of 
numbers against them, entailing upon them no loss of 
honor or manhood. Though they bowed with submission 
to the sad fate of defeat, their heads were still erect with 
the self-esteem inspired by the consciousness of duty well 
done, and with a conviction of the justice and of the right 
for which they fought still unshaken. 

There is no information accessible that affords an ac- 
curate statement of the number of soldiers that were fur- 
nished by Texas. Governor Lubbock, in his last message, 
November, 1863, stated the number as then estimated to 
be 90,000. There may have been more before the close 
of the war. Nor can the number of deaths by sickness 
and in battle be given. 

It may not be out of place here to show how greatly our 
soldiers suffered by changes of localities in their service, 
a valuable lesson learned in climatology. Those soldiers 
who served in Texas and in the Indian Territory lost few 
of their numbers from deaths or from discharges on ac- 
count of sickness. Those who were in service in the far 
moister climate of Arkansas, east and northeast of Little 
Rock, in less than a year lost by death and by discharges 
from sickness more than one-tenth of the number, upon 
an average, in all of the many commands that went there 
from Texas. Other instances might be referred to, but 
this will suffice to illustrate the importance of every par- 
ticular section in an extensive country, with conditions 
of climate varying from each other, furnishing if practic- 
able a force sufficient for its own protection. 
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In taking a survey of the operations of the Texas troops 
in the numerous battles in which they were engaged in 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Virginia, the large number of promo- 
tions for meritorious conduct in them will attract attention 
as a remarkable result. Maj. John Henry Brown, who was 
an officer in the army from nearly the first to the last, in his 
valuable history of Texas reported that of Texans in the 
army, ‘‘one became a general, Albert Sidney Johnston, 
the highest rank; one lieutenant-general, John B. Hood; 
three major-generals, Samuel B. Maxey, John A. Wharton 
and Thomas Green; 32 brigadier-generals, 97 colonels, 
and 15 commanders of battalions.” Nearly all of those 
officers attained the ranks mentioned from lower ranks, 
by their valor in battles. It would occupy too much space 
to mention each one of them and describe the conduct 
which caused his promotion, if such a thing were prac- 
ticable, which it is not now. It may not be improper to 
speak of five of them who were educated at West Point, 
as follows: 

Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston was a native of Kentucky, 
and after graduating at West Point in 1826 entered the 
army. He resigned his position and came to Texas in 
1836, and in 1837 was placed at the head of the Texas army, 
and afterward was adjutant-general under President 
Lamar. His headright of land, located in eastern Texas, 
is evidence of his permanent citizenship in Texas. In 
1846 he became a colonel in the Mexican war, and after- 
ward commanded a Federal regiment in service in Cali- 
fornia, from which he resigned, went overland through 
Texas to Richmond, and was appointed general and as- 
signed tocommand in Kentucky. He was wounded, and 
died in April, 1862. This meager statement of the splen- 
did career of this great general is sufficient to bring to 
view the question why it is claimed that he was a Texas 
officer in the Confederate army. While in command of 
his regiment. in different States, he was in them as a 
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mere sojourner, liable to be assigned any day to any 
other State. His citizenship remained in Texas, and 
he, it was said, claimed to be a Texan in entering 
the Confederate service. Under the Constitution of 
the United States, before the adoption of the Fourteenth 
amendment in 1868, a person was a citizen of the United 
States only relatively, by being a citizen of a State, to 
which his allegiance was due. Hence it was that Robert 
E. Lee, Sidney Johnston and a number of other 
officers of the United States army, when the war 
broke out, resigned and went to the States that claimed 
their allegiance and took service in the Confederate 
army. One of the leading objects of the Congress 
after the war, which caused the Southern senators 
and representatives to be excluded from their seats 
in it, was to transfer the allegiance of every person 
to the United States, which was done by the Fourteenth 
amendment, thereby attempting to change the Federal 
government (instituted originally by the constitution) to 
a National government, with the absolute right to con- 
strue and exercise its own powers, with no capacity left 
the States to protect their previously conceded reserved 
rights. 

Gen. John B. Hood, as it was reported, claimed Texas as 
his State, perhaps from his having served on our frontier 
as an officer. Gen. Horace Randal was born in Texas, 
and so was Colonel McNeill, both of whom, and General 
Maxey, were educated at West Point. A peculiar case 
was that of Adam R. Johnson. He wasa citizen of Texas 
and a surveyor. He went back to his native State, Ken- 
tucky, became a scout for General Morgan, got a separate 
command, operated with it in the Federal lines, mostly 
in Kentucky, and rose to the rank of brigadier-general. 
He was wounded, causing the loss of his eyesight. He 
came back to Texasa blindman. He has raised a family 
and is the founder of Marble Falls, destined to be a great 


manufacturing city. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE TEXAS CITIZEN SOLDIER—HIS EDUCATION AS A 
SOLDIER—INDIAN FIGHTS—EARLY COMBATS IN 
TEXAS AND MEXICO—THE TEXAS YELL—ITS EFFECT 
—A STATUE OF A TEXAS SOLDIER—THE SIGNIFI 
CANCE OF THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES—THE 
TWO RECONSTRUCTIONS—THE PRESENT NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT—HOW ANOTHER WAR MAY BE 
AVERTED. 


UCH has been said of the Texas officers, and the 
he names and rank of many have been given. They 
are representatives of the soldiers commanded by 
them, who are too numerous to be separately named in 
the history of a great war. What, then, is to be said gen- 
erally of the Texas soldiers? It is not proper to state that 
they have been more distinguished in battles than their 
brother soldiers of other States. Itis enough to assert that 
they have stood equal to the most distinguished in every 
battle where they fired a gun or madeacharge. A common 
spirit of chivalric valor inspired them as soldiers of Texas. 
That spirit was formed and fastened by example and 
practice for more than half a century. Texas was 
settled over sixty years ago by a bold, fearless 
American people, who fought against savage foes year 
by year from the eastern to the western edge of the State 
—the last combat being in 1881. They learned in those 
fights the merits of strategy in preparation, intrepidity 
in attack, and desperation in charge. 

Theirs was an education in war derived from the neces- 
sity of defeating the superior numbers of a wily enemy. 
This was exhibited in 1832 at Nacogdoches, which place 
was defended by 300 Mexican cavalry and was captured 
by the assembled citizens of Eastern Texas, supporting 
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Santa Ana, who had declared in favor of the Mexican con- 
stitution of 1824. It was exhibited in the fall of 1835, when 
the Texas citizens stormed and took San Antonio, then 
defended by General Cos, who had proclaimed that Texas 
should be content with any government that the Mexicans 
established. It was exhibited at the Alamo, when about 
180 Texans, surrounded by Santa Ana’s army, fought 
until there was only a woman and her child (Mrs. Dickin- 
son) left alive in the fort to tell how bravely they had 
all fought to the death. It was exhibited at San Jacinto, 
where Gen. Sam Houston’s small force, not half of that 
of the fortified enemy under Santa Ana, charged with 
the warcry, ‘‘Remember the Alamo!’’ broke the enemy's 
line and put them to rout in twenty minutes. Although the 
general was wounded in the charge, the line rushed on, 
every man knowing what to do without further orders. 
It was exhibited at Monterey in the Mexican war, where 
the Texas soldiers, aided by volunteers from other States, 
entered the town, fought through the houses, from the 
housetops, through the streets, and drove the Mexicans 
into the grand plaza, when the Texans had to be called 
off to allow General Taylor to shell the huddled forces of 
the enemy, which soon brought out the white flag of sur- 
render. 

All these events gave martial education; education to 
those at home who heard and read and were inspired; 
education that taught the Texas soldier how to fight in 
the battles of the great war between the States. How 
well they practiced their lesson was reported by every offi- 
cer who commanded them. Whoever led them in two or 
three hard battles secured promotion, so that the advance- 
ment of their commanders was a public compliment to the 
Texas soldiers’ prowess in arms. 

The Texas soldiers in line of battle, with their attention 
intensely alive to what they were doing and how they 
should act, were cool enough and intelligent enough to 


pass the word along the whole line like an electric current; 
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and when the command was given, ‘‘Forward, charge!’’ it, 
too, would be rapidly passed, and then simultaneously the 
Texas ‘‘rebel yell’’ burst out from the whole line, as all 
together they dashed at double quick toward the enemy. 
The effect of that yell was marvelous. It was in effect 
the earnest voice of each man to every other in the 
line for united action as one man. Such yells exploded 
on the air in one combined sound have been heard dis- 
tinctly three miles off across a prairie, above the din of 
musketry and artillery. 

In the city of Austin, sixty yards in front of the magnifi- 
cent granite capitol, there has been erected a monumental 
column thirty feet high, on which stands erect the 
stalwart figure of a man in bronze, draped in homemade 
garb, holding up in his hands a long rifle gun, represent- 
ing the Texas citizen soldier. There he will stand to tell 
in expressive pantomime throughout the ages to come 
the high appreciation by the Texas people of the Texas 
citizen soldier, as the honored defender of their homes 
and their country. 

All great events in the transactions of mankind have a 
significance exhibited in the permanent results attained 
by them, which become a part of their history. What, 
then, was the significance of this great struggle, of more 
than a million men marshaled under arms to kill each 
other, in one of the most stupendous wars of modern 
times, which like an earthquake shook the American con- 
tinent from the Atlantic ocean to the great plains of the 
West, and from the Gulf of Mexico to the Northern lakes? 
What was the significance of the facts that the Northern 
people, under the direction of their government, waged 
a terrible war against the people of the South during four 
years and overpowered them to submission; for four years 
longer spread their armed soldiers over all parts of the 
Southern States, abolishing their State governments and 
placing the people under the administration of five military 
districts; and before admitting the Southern States into 
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the Union again, had the negroes made citizens, disfran- 
chised every man that had previously held office under 
the Confederate States or had in any way participated in 
the Confederate war, and required the Southern States 
to consent to the new amendments of the constitution 
which changed the Federal government fundamentally, 
as a condition precedent to their full admission to the 
Union? 

What was, on the other hand, the significance of the 
actions of the people of the Southern States, in seceding 
from the Union, establishing a Confederate government 
and fighting the Northern armies as long as they were 
able? To answer these questions it is only necessary to 
state the objects attained. 

The negroes set free and given full equality as citizens, 
in obedience to the demand of one wing of the party that 
elected President Lincoln, the Abolitionists; the free- 
dom of the negroes, preventing the extension of slavery, 
as demanded by another wing, the Free Soilers; and the 
conversion of the central government from a federal to 
a national government, so shaped as to contribute to the 
pecuniary interests and build up the wealth of the com- 
mercial and manufacturing pursuits of the Northern peo- 
ple, as demanded by the Federalists—such, in short, is 
the government of this country whenever the distinctively 
sectional and federalistic principle is enforced. 

The patriotic purpose of the Southern people in seces- 
sion was to prevent such a government from being estab- 
lished over them to the forcible destruction of their do- 
mestic institutions, in which their social affairs had been 
long involved, and the depression of their agricultural 
interest and the breaking down of constitutional safe- 
guards—all of which was plainly foreshadowed to their 
view by the expressed sentiments of the leading states- 
men of the North who had gained control of the govern- 
ment. That national government, with its centralizing 
power and its vast expenditure of much more than a 
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million of money a day, so shaped as to contribute to 
Northern sectional interest, is exactly the kind of govern- 
ment from whose power the Southern States sought first 
to save the Union, and failing there, then appealed to 
secession to save themselves. The Southern people pro- 
tested against sectional oppression, and as soon as they 
could legally declare their independence, they established 
Democratic constitutional government in protest against 
all Federal aggression. Their protest was answered by a 
terrible invasion which they resisted with all their might, 
and in defeat by greater force they still protest by ballot 
against all attempts to destroy constitutional govern- 
ment. 

For sixty years before the war the Federal government 
‘was administered so as not to be the adversary of the agri- 
cultural interests of the Southern people, and, as claimed 
by the Northern people, prejudicial to their commercial 
and manufacturing interests, which made them dissatisfied 
and caused a political contention. That difference cul- 
minated in the war between the sections, North and South. 
Since the war for thirty years the national government has 
been administered in a way to result in promoting the com- 
mercial, manufacturing and general moneyed interests of 
the Northern people, and, as claimed by the Southern 
people, prejudicial to their agricultural interest, which 
makes them dissatisfied and causes a continued political 
contention. The annual expenses of the government be- 
fore the war never exceeded $60,000,000; since the war 
they have amounted to over $400,000,000, which is a fair 
test in determining the character of the government at 
the two periods. 

This seesawing in the policy of the government, with 
the almighty dollar used as the fulcrum by which to 
raise up one section and depress the other, with sectional 
party leverage, is not complimentary to American states- 
manship. True patriotism in a republic demands that the 
productive wealth of every kind, of the whole country, 
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produced by honest and useful efforts, should be equitably 
distributed and enjoyed by all producers, irrespective of 
favoritism to persons, irrespective of pursuits in life, and 
irrespective of sections of country. That is the problem 
for the present and for the future, worthy of the patriotic 
ambition of the eminent statesmen of the country. This 
genuine Union once accomplished, there would be no more 
wars of sections; there would be no political slavery to 
induce another proclamation for freedom, and the example 
set by the United States would cause it to be heralded 
over the world that a democratic republic was the best 
government for mankind. 


APPENDIX. 


A SUPPLEMENTAL ACCOUNT OF THE SERVICE OF 
TEXAS COMMANDS OUTSIDE THAT STATE—COM- 
PILED FROM THE OFFICIAL RECORDS. 


SIBLEY’S CAMPAIGN IN NEW MEXICO. 


N the battle of Valverde, fought near the ford on the 
| Rio Grande above Fort Craig, the Federals were com- 
manded by Gen. E. R. S. Canby, and Col. Thomas 
Green was in immediate command of the Confederate 
forces. The action was brought on in the morning of the 
21st of February, 1862, by an attack upon a reconnoiter- 
ing party under Major Pyron, who was reinforced by a 
battalion under Scurry and Teel’s battery. At noon, 
Green, who was threatening the fort on the south side of 
the mesa, was ordered up to the scene of action, and he 
brought into the fight several companies of his regiment, 
and the lancers of Captains Lang and McCown under 
Major Lockridge, sending three companies under 
McNeill to drive the enemy from the mesa. Green then 
took command of the line of battle by order of General 
Sibley. Describing the action he says: 


About 3 p.m. a most galling fire was opened upon 
Lieutenant-Colonel Scurry’s command, on our right, by 
300 or 400 of the enemy’s riflemen. Captain Lang, of 
the Fifth regiment, with about 40 of his lancers, made 
at this time one of the most gallant and furious charges 
on these light troops of the enemy ever witnessed. His 
little troop was decimated, and the gallant captain and 
Lieutenant Bass severely wounded, the latter in seven 
places. The enemy was repulsed, and our right was for 
some time unmolested. Large bodies of the enemy’s 
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infantry having crossed the river about 3:30 p. m., bring- 
ing over with them six pieces of splendid artillery, took 
position in front of us, on the bank of the river, at a dis- 
tance of 600 yards. In addition to this body of troops 
two 24-pounder howitzers were placed on our left flank 
by the enemy. These were supported by a regiment of 
infantry and a regiment of cavalry. The heaviest fire of 
the whole day was opened about this time on our left, 
which was under the command of the gallant Lockridge. 
Our brave men on that part of the line maintained the 
unequal fight with desperate courage, though over- 
whelmingly outnumbered. Lieutenant-Colonel Sutton, 
now coming up with part of his battalion, took position 
on our left. 

The enemy now being on our side of the river 
opened upon us a tremendous fire of round shot, grape 
and shell. Their force in numbers was vastly superior 
to ours; but, having the most unbounded confidence in the 
courage of our troops, I ordered a charge on their battery 
and infantry of regulars in front, and at the same time 
Major Ragnet of the Fourth, with four companies of the 
same, and Captain Ragsdale’s company, of the Fifth, 
were directed by me to charge as cavalry upon the 
infantry and Mexican cavalry and the two 24-pounder 
howitzers on our left flank. 

Our dismounted troops in front were composed of 
parts of the Fourth and Fifth regiments, Texas mounted 
volunteers, and parts of Lieutenant-Colonel Sutton’s and 
most of Pyron’s battalions, and Teel’s, Riley’s and Woods’ 
batteries of artillery, numbering about 750 on the 
ground. Major Ragnet’s cavalry numbered about 250, 
making about 1,000 men in the charge. At the command 
to charge, our men leaped over the sandbank, which 
had served as a good covering to them, and dashed over 
the open plain, thinly interspersed with cottonwood 
trees, upon the battery and infantry of the enemy in 
front, composed of United States regulars and Denver City 
volunteers, and ina most desperate charge and hand-to- 
hand conflict completely overwhelmed them, killing most 
of their gunners around their cannon and driving the infan- 
try into the river. Never were double-barreled shotguns 
and rifles used to better effect. A large number of the 
enemy were killed in the river with shotguns and six- 
shooters in their flight. 
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While we were occupied with the enemy in front, 
Major Ragnet made a gallant and most timely charge 
upon the infantry and cavalry of the enemy on our 
left flank. This charge was made against ten times the 
number of Ragnet’s force, and although we suffered 
severely and were compelled to fall back, he effected the 
object of his mission and occupied the attention of our 
powerful enemy on our left, while our dismounted men 
were advancing upon those in front and running them into 
the river. So soon as the enemy had fled in disorder 
from our terrible fire in front, we turned upon his infantry 
and cavalry and 24-pounders on our left flank, just en- 
gaged by Major Ragnet. We charged them as we had 
those in front, but they were not made of as good stuff 
as the regulars, and afew fires upon them with their 
own artillery and Teel’s guns, a few volleys of small 
arms, and the old Texas war shout completely dispersed 
them. They fled from the field, both cavalry and infan- 
try, in the utmost disorder, many of them dropping their 
guns to lighten their heels, and stopping only under the 
walls of the fort. Our victory was complete. The enemy 
must have been 3,000 strong, while our force actually 
engaged did not exceed 600. Six splendid pieces of artil- 
lery and their entire equipage fell into our hands; also 
many fine small arms. 

This splendid victory was not achieved without 
severe losstous. Major Lockridge, of the Fifth, fell at the 
mouth of the enemy’s guns, gallantly leading our brave 
troops to the assault. Lieutenant-Colonel Sutton, of the 
Seventh, fell mortally wounded at the head of his battalion 
while assaulting the enemy’s battery. Several of our offi- 
cers were desperately wounded; some of them no doubt 
mortally. Among them are the gallant Captain Lang, 
of the lancers, and Lieutenant Bass, both of Company B, 
and Lieut. D. A. Hubbard of Company A, Fifth 
regiment. Captain Heuvel, of the Fourth, fell in the 
gallant cavalry charge of Major Ragnet. He was one of 
the most distinguished of the heroes of the day. Like the 
gallant Lang, of the Fifth, he could not appreciate odds 
in a battle. 

I cannot say enough in praise of the gallantry of our 
surviving officers and men. It would be invidious to 
mention names. Were I todo so the rolls of captains, 
lieutenants and men would have to be here inserted. I will 
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only mention the principal field and staff in the engage- 
ment. The cheering voice of Lieutenant-Colonel Scurry 
was heard where the bullets fell thickest on the field. 
Lieutenant-Colonel McNeill and the gallant Major Pyron 
who has been before mentioned, displayed the most un- 
daunted courage. Major Ragnet, of the Fourth, though 
wounded, remained at his post and retired not until the 
field was won. These were the field officers present, as I 
have just stated. The captains, lieutenants and men in 
the action displayed so much gallantry that it would be 
invidious to make distinctions. They fought with equal 
valor and are entitled to equal credit with the field and 
staff here mentioned. 

I will not close this report without a just meed of praise 
to the general staff, who served me as aides-de-camp dur- 
ing the day. Col. W. L. Robards was in the charge of 
the dashing Lang, and wounded in several places. 
Capt. Tom P. Ochiltree, aide-de-camp to General Sibley, 
was exceedingly useful to me on the field and active dur- 
ing the whole engagement. He assisted me in the most 
critical moment to cheer our men totheassault. He de- 
serves the highest praise for his undaunted chivalry and 
coolness, and I recommend him to the general for promo- 
tion. Captain Dwyer was also very useful, gallant and 
active during the whole action. I cannot close without 
the mention of Captain Frazier, of the Arizona volun- 
teers. To him, more than all others, we are indebted 
for the successful turning of Fort Craig. He led us 
over the high ground, around the mesa to the east of the 
fort, where we at all times had the advantage of the 
enemy in case he had attacked us in the act of turning 
the fort. 

I will only personalize further by the mention of 
my own regimental staff. Sergt.-Maj. C. B. Sheppard 
shouldered his gun and fought gallantly in the ranks of 
Captain McPhaill’s company in the charge. Lieut. 
Joseph D. Sayers, adjutant of the Fifth, during the whole 
day reminded me of a hero of the days of chivalry. He 
is a gallant, daring and dashing soldier, and is as cool in 
a storm of grape, shell, canister and musketry as a 
veteran. I recommend him, through the general, to the 
President for promotion. 

Our killed and wounded are as follows: Second regi- 
ment Texas mounted volunteers, Major Pyron’s com- 
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mand, 4 killed, 17 wounded; Fourth regiment Texas 
mounted volunteers, Lieutenant-Colonel Scurry’s com- 
mand, 8 killed, 36 wounded; Fifth Texas mounted volun- 
teers, Colonel Green’s regiment, 20 killed, 67 wounded; 
Seventh regiment Texas mounted volunteers, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Sutton’s command, 2 killed, 26 wounded; 
Teel’s battery, 2 killed, 4 wounded; total, 36 killed, 150 
wounded. Since which time Lieutenant-Colonel Sutton, 
of the Seventh, two privates of the Fifth, and two of 
Teel’s battery, have died from wounds received in 
battle. 


Sibley’s command then marched on, seizing the stores at 
Albuquerque and Cubero. Major Pyron was sent to 
Santa Fé; Colonel Scurry, with the Fourth and a bat- 
talion of Colonel Steele’s regiment under Maj. Powhatan 
Jordan, was pushed forward in the direction of Gallisteo, 
while Colonel Green, with his regiment, was held to 
check any movement from Fort Craig. The enemy at 
Fort Union now threatened Santa Fé, and Major Pyron, 
reinforced by four companies of the Fifth, under Major 
Shropshire, advanced to meet him. On March 26th, at 
Apache cafion, a severe skirmish ensued, in which acts of 
daring were performed. The company of ‘‘Brigandes”’ 
(independent volunteers), under Capt. John Phillips, is 
said to have done good service. One of their number, 
Thomas Cator, was killed and two wounded. Colonel 
Scurry reached the scene of action at daylight next 
morning, and the next day (28th) fought the battle of 
Glorieta, driving the enemy from the field with great 
loss. 

Colonel Scurry reported that he had in this combat 
portions of the companies of Captains Hampton, 
Lesueur, Foard, Crosson, Giesecke, Alexander, Buck- 
holtz, Odell and Scarborough (Lieutenant Holland com- 
manding), of the Fourth regiment; the companies of Cap- 
tains Hoffman, Gardner, Wiggins, and Adair of the Sev- 
enth regiment; the companies of Captains Shannon, Rags- 
dale, and Lieutenants Oakes and Scott, of the Fifth, 
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three pieces of artillery under Lieutenant Bradford, and 
Phillips’ volunteers, in all about 600 efficient men. He 
found the enemy in Glorieta cafion and formed line of 
battle there. Major Pyron was given charge of the 
tight, Major Ragnet of the center, and Colonel Scurry led 
the right in a charge which was at once successful, the 
enemy takingtocover. Lieutenant Bradford, of the artil- 
lery, was wounded, and his guns carried back, but two 
were brought forward again by Private W. D. Kirk and 
Sergeant Patrick. Another advance was now ordered, 
but before it was under way the gallant Major Shrop- 
shire was killed. Then, said Colonel Scurry in his 
report: 


I took command on the right and immediately attacked 
the enemy who were at the ranch. Majors Ragnet and 
Pyron opened a galling fire upon their left from the rock 
on the mountain side, and the center charging down the 
road, the foe were driven from the ranch to the ledge of 
rocks before alluded to, where they made their final and 
most desperate stand. At this point three batteries of eight 
guns opened a furious fire of grape, canister and shell 
upon our advancing troops. Our brave soldiers, heedless 
of the storm, pressed on, determined if possible to take 
their battery. A heavy body of infantry, twice our num- 
ber, interposed to save their guns. Here the conflict was 
terrible. Our officers and men, alike inspired with the 
unalterable determination to overcome every obstacle to 
the attainment of their object, dashed among them. The 
right and center had united on the left. The intrepid 
Ragnet and the cool, calm, courageous Pyron had pushed 
forward among the rocks until the muzzles of the guns of 
the opposing forces passed each other. Inch by inch was 
the ground disputed until the artillery of the enemy had 
time to escape with a number of their wagons. The in- 
fantry also broke ranks and fled from the field. So precipi- 
tate was their flight that they cut loose their teams and set 
fire to two of the wagons. The pursuit was kept up 
until forced to halt from the extreme exhaustion of the 
men, who had been engaged for six hours in the hardest 
contested fight it had ever been my lot to witness. The 
enemy is now known to have numbered 1,400 men, Pike’s 
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Peak miners and regulars, the flower of the United States 
army. 

During the action a portion of the enemy succeeded 
in reaching our rear, surprising the wagon guard and 
burning our wagons, taking at the same time some sixteen 
prisoners. About this time a party of prisoners whom I 
had sent to the rear reached there and informed them 
how the fight was going on in front, whereupon they 
beat a hasty retreat; not, however, until the perpetration 
of two acts which the most barbarous savage of the plains 
would blush toown. One was the shooting and danger- 
ously wounding of the Rev. L. H. Jones, chaplain of the 
Fourth regiment, with a white flag in his hand; the other 
an order that the prisoners they had taken be shot in case 
they were attacked on their retreat. These instances go 
to prove that they have lost all sense of humanity in the 
insane hatred they bear to the citizens of the Confederacy, 
who have the manliness to arm in the defense of their 
country’s independence. 

We remained upon the battlefield during the day of 
the 29th to bury our dead and provide for the comfort of 
the wounded, and then marched to Santa Fé to procure 
supplies and transportation to replace those destroyed by 
the enemy. Our loss was 36 killed and 60 wounded. Of 
the killed 24 were of the Fourth regiment, 1 of the Fifth 
regiment, 8 of the Seventh regiment, and 1 of the artil- 
lery. That of the enemy greatly exceeded this number, 
44 of their dead being counted where the battle first 
opened. Their killed must have considerably exceeded 
100, 

The country has to mourn the loss of four as brave 
and chivalrous officers as ever graced the ranks of any 
army. The gallant Major Shropshire fell early, pressing 
upon the foe and cheering his men on. The brave and 
chivalrous Major Ragnet fell mortally wounded while en- 
gaged in the last and most desperate conflict of the day. 
He survived long enough to know and rejoice at our vic- 
tory, and then died with loving messages upon his expir- 
ing lips. The brave, gallant Captain Buckholtz and Lieu- 
tenant Mills conducted themselves with distinguished 
gallantry throughout the fight and fell near itsclose. Of 
the living it is only necessary to say all behaved with dis- 
tinguished courage and daring. . . . Major Pyron was 
distinguished by the calm intrepidity of his bearing. It 
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is due to Adjt. Ellsberry R. Lane to bear testimony to the 
courage and activity he displayed in the discharge of his 
official duties, and to acknowledge my obligations for the 
manner in which he carried out my orders. 


It appears from the report of General Sibley that after 
accupying Santa Fé for nearly a month from the time of 
his first advance upon it, the forage and supplies there be- 
came exhausted, and he determined to remove his forces to 
Manzano, intermediate between Fort Union, Albuquerque 
and Fort Craig. But Albuquerque, his base of supplies, 
being threatened, he was forced to go there, and then 
found it necessary to evacuate the territory. Green’s reg- 
iment, detached to Peralta, opposite Los Lunas, was at- 
tacked with artillery, but was reinforced by the remainder 
of the brigade, and no loss was suffered. The retreat was 
thence made over the mountains and through the cafions 
to the Texas border, and the command was stationed 
along a line from Dona Ana to Fort Bliss. 


ARMIES OF KENTUCKY, OF THE WEST, OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI, AND OF TENNESSEE. 


WOODSONVILLE—FORT DONELSON, 


The Eighth Texas cavalry, or Texas Rangers, under 
Col. B. F. Terry, was sent into Kentucky in Septengber, 
1861, and was soon followed by the Seventh infantry 
under Col. John Gregg. The first considerable engage- 
ment of the Eighth cavalry was at Woodsonville, or 
Rowlett’s station, December 17th. Gen. T. C. Hind- 
man, in command of the Confederate forces engaged, in 
advancing on Woodsonville put out the Rangers on the 
neighboring heights and Major Phifer’s cavalry to 
watch the crossings of Green river. Later Colonel 
Terry, being temporarily left in command by General 
Hindman, was assailed by the enemy in force, and ‘‘at 
the head of 75 Rangers he charged about 300, routed and 
drove them back, but fell mortally wounded. A body of 
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the enemy of about the same size attacked the Rangers 
under Captain Terrill, upon the right of the turnpike, 
and were repulsed with heavy loss.’’ Besides Colonel 
Terry, three of his men were killed, Lieutenant Morris 
and three men dangerously wounded, and Captain 
Walker and three men slightly wounded. In General 
Hardee’s special orders it was said of the fallen colonel: 
‘‘His regiment deplores the loss of a brave and beloved 
commander; the army one of its ablest officers.’’ The 
regiment was subsequently under command of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Harrison, during the illness of Colonel 
Lubbock. On the 30th Gen. A. S. Johnston reported 
that the regiment had been reduced to half its original 
number, 1,000, by deaths and sickness. 

Gregg’s Seventh infantry formed part of Simonton’s 
brigade at the battle of Fort Donelson, and were the 
tight of a gallant line which drove the enemy from a 
hill, under a terrific fire. Near the top of the hill, where 
a battery was captured, Lieut.-Col. J. M. Clough and 
Lieut. J. W. Nowlin fell near together. At the same 
locality fell Capt. William B. Hill. Two days before, 
Lieut. E. B. Rosson had been killed during the bombard- 
ment. The total loss of the Seventh was 20 killed and 
34 disabled out of 350 engaged. At the capitulation the 
regiment was paroled. 


SHILOH. 


Col. John C. Moore, Second Texas infantry, in re- 
porting the action of his regiment at Shiloh, stated that 
his command left Houston, Tex., March r2th, reached 
Corinth April ist, after a long and exhausting march, 
and after one day in camp was ordered forward to the 
battlefield. Early on April 6th, supporting Hardee’s 
division, the regiment lost 1 man killed and 2 or 3 
wounded. About 8:30 they moved to the right and took 
position in the front line to the left of Chalmers’ bri- 
gade, and was soon under fire, losing 2 or 3 men wounded 
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and Captain Brooks mortally wounded. Soon afterward 
they went to the front in a series of gallant charges, 
driving the enemy before them. In one of these for- 
ward movements, the space between Col. Joseph 
Wheeler’s Alabama regiment and Chalmers admitting of 
but three companies, Captains Smith, McGinniss and 
Christian were ordered to the charge, supported by the 
rest of the command. They passed over ground covered 
with dead and wounded. The Texans participated through 
the afternoon in the flank movement which compelled 
the surrender of General Prentiss, and they closed a bril- 
liant day’s work with a charge upon the Federal camp, 
in the face of artillery and musketry. Here Capt. 
Ashbel Smith, who had distinguished himself, was 
wounded severely. Gen. John K. Jackson, brigade com- 
mander, reported that when Prentiss put up the white 
flag, ‘‘an officer of the Texas regiment was sent to receive 
the surrender, which he did, along with several of the 
swords of officers.’’ On the second day Lieut.-Col. 
W. P. Rogers was in charge of the regiment and Colonel 
Moore commanded a provisional brigade, including 
Wheeler’s regiment. 

The Texas Rangers, under Colonel Wharton, fought in 
this battle, dismounted and mounted, supported a bat- 
tery on the first day, and served in the rear guard on the 
retreat. Colonel Wharton was wounded, but remained on 
duty until Tuesday morning when he turned over the 
command to Maj. Thomas Harrison, who made a bril- 
liant fight in a reconnoissance that day. The regiment 
lost 7 killed, including Lieutenant Lowe, and 56 
wounded, including Clinton Terry, volunteer aide, 
Capts. R. T. King, M. L. Rayburn, and G. Cooke, and 
Lieut. M. L. Gerom. In the fight of the 8th, Captain 
Cooke and Lieutenants Storey and Gordon and 4 others 
were wounded, and 2 killed. 

The Ninth infantry (aggregate 226), under Col. W. A. 
Stanley, was with the brigade of Patton Anderson, who 
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reported: ‘‘Colonel Stanley, of the Ninth Texas regi- 
ment, has already been incidentally alluded to. The 
language of eulogy could scarcely do more than simple 
justice to the courage and determination of this officer 
and his valorous Texans. Ever in the thickest of the 
fight, they were always ready to respond to any demand 
upon their courage and endurance.’’ Stanley reported 
the loss of 14 killed, including Capt. J. J. Dickson and 
Lieutenant Hamil, two of his bravest officers, and 42 
wounded. 


SIEGE OF CORINTH. 


When Confederate forces were concentrated at Corinth 
under General Beauregard, the returns for May, 1862, 
show the following Texas commands present: 

Ninth regiment, Maxey’s brigade, Cheatham’s divi- 
sion; Second regiment, Col. J. C. Moore’s brigade, 
Ruggles’ division; army of the Mississippi, Bragg com- 
manding. 

Garland’s and Moore’s regiments, Maury’s brigade; 
Sims’ and Stone’s regiments, Roane’s brigade; Greer’s 
regiment and Whitfield’s battalion, Hébert’s brigade; 
Crump’s, Diamond’s and Locke’s regiments, J.L. Hogg’s 
brigade; Fitzhugh’s, Johnson’s, Moore’s and Sweet’s 
regiments in a brigade of McCown’s division; army of 
the West, Van Dorn commanding. 

The Second, under Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, fought 
gallantly at Farmington, and detachments of Wharton’s 
cavalry were active in harassing the enemy. 

In the organization of the army of the Mississippi 
under Major-General Bragg at Tupelo in June, 1862, the 
following Texas commands were included: In General 
Maxey’s brigade of Polk’s corps, the Ninth Texas; in 
the cavalry, the Eighth regiment, under Col. John A. 
Wharton. 

To the army of the West were assigned: Whitfield’s 
First legion (or 27th regiment), dismounted, and Greer’s 
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Third regiment, dismounted, in the brigade of Louis 
Hébert, Little’s division; the Second infantry, in the 
brigade commanded by its former colonel, Brig.-Gen. 
John C. Moore, Maury’s division; the Sixth and Ninth 
cavalry, dismounted, in Phifer’s brigade, same division; 
and the Tenth, Eleventh and Fourteenth Texas cavalry, 
dismounted, Andrews’ infantry regiment, Goode’s Texas 
battery, and McCray’s Arkansas battalion, forming a 
brigade which was soon transferred to the army in East 
Tennessee. 


IUKA AND CORINTH. 


The battle of Iuka, Miss., September 19, 1862, was 
fought by Little’s division of the army of the West against 
largely preponderating numbers of the enemy. It was 
Grant’s intention to capture Price’s army, but though 
Little feil his men repulsed the attack. In his report 
General Price said: 


The brunt of the battle fell upon Hébert’s brigade, 
and nobly did it sustain it, and worthily of its accom- 
plished commander and of the brigade which numbers 
among its forces the ever-glorious Third Louisiana, the 
Third Texas dismounted cavalry, and Whitfield’s Texas 
legion. The Third Louisiana and Third Texas had 
already fought under my eyes at the Oak Hills and at 
Elkhorn. Nomen have ever fought more bravely or more 
victoriously than they, and he who can say hereafter, ‘‘I 
belonged to the Third Louisiana or the Third Texas,’’ need 
ever blush in my presence. In this, the hardest-fought 
fight which I have ever witnessed, they well sustained 
their bloodily won reputation. The commanding officer 
of each regiment—Lieut.-Col. Gilmore and Colonel Mabry 
—was severely wounded. Brave men were never more 
bravely commanded. Whitfield’s legion not only took a 
battery with the aid of the Third Texas, but fully estab- 
lished on this occasion its right to stand side by side with 
the veteran regiments already named, and won under 
their gallant leader a reputation for dashing boldness and 
steady courage which places them side by side with the 
bravest and the best. I regret that they are to lose in the 
Tex ii 
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impending conflicts the leadership of their able com- 
mander, Col. John W. Whitfield, who was painfully 
wounded, though not dangerously. 


The main struggle of this battle was for the possession 
of a six-gun Federal battery, which was taken by the two 
Texas commands, after, it is reported, eight attempts had 
failed. Whitfield had 460 men in action and reported 
that he lost 106 in killed and wounded in this charge, most 
of whom fell at or near the battery. The brave Lieut. 
W. F. F. Wynn was among those killed at the guns. The 
loss of the Third is given at 22 killed and 74 wounded 
out of 388. The Second infantry, then known as Second 
Texas sharpshooters, was-with General Maury resisting 
another Federal column, and, under Col. W. P. Rogers, 
repulsed the enemy’s advance on the 16th, and was con- 
spicuous in a successful ambuscade on the roth, which 
saved the rear of Price’s army from attack. 

In his report of the battle of Corinth, October 3d and 
4th, two days of carnage where many brave men died 
and many were distinguished for valor, General Van 
Dorn named one man for conspicuous heroism. ‘‘I can- 
not refrain,’’ he said, ‘‘from mentioning here the conspic- 
uous gallantry of a noble Texan, whose deeds at Corinth 
are the constant theme of both friends and foes. As long 
as courage, manliness, fortitude, patriotism and honor 
exist, the name of Rogers will be revered and honored 
among men. He fell in the front of battle, and died 
beneath the colors of his regiment, in the very center of 
the enemy's stronghold. He sleeps, and Glory is his 
sentinel.’’ 

The Texans of Moore’s brigade and Phifer’s, in 
Maury’s division, were among the first to engage the en- 
emy on the 3d, and the two brigades, pursuing the Fed. 
erals to the edge of the town, fought heavily throughout 
the day. On the next morning, the Confederate artil- 
lery being withdrawn, the sharpshooters alone, under 
heavy fire, defended the front of the division. Toward 
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noon Moore, Phifer and Cabell led their brigades into the 
town in a desperate charge, and held their position 
until driven out by overwhelming forces, Moore’s brigade 
capturing a battery of light artillery and taking posses- 
sion of the Tishomingo hotel. Part of his brigade, in- 
cluding the Second Texas, entered the innermost works 
of Corinth, said General Maury, and there Colonel 
Rogers fell, with eleven wounds. 

In the fight at Hatchie bridge against three Federal 
brigades under General Ord, who sought to intercept 
the retreat and crush Van Dorn’s army between his 
line and Rosecrans’, the Second Texas, under Moore, 
was among the first engaged, and was gallantly rein- 
forced by the Sixth and Ninth and other commands of 
Phifer’s brigade, under Col. L. S. Ross. Joined by 
Cabell’s Arkansans, these remnants of brigades made a 
desperate fight and saved the Confederate army. Gen- 
eral Maury especially mentioned the conspicuous courage 
of Bugler Ernest Goolah, of Ross’ regiment. 

In the battle of Corinth and the following fight on the 
Hatchie the casualties of the Texas regiments were 
reported as follows: Third cavalry, 32; First legion, 20; 
Second Texas, 44; Sixth cavalry, 118; Ninth cavalry, 76. 
The missing largely increased these losses, the most 
being reported by the legion, 75, and Second Texas, 
122. Maj. W. C. Timmins, of the Second, was one of 
the wounded. 


CHICKASAW BAYOU. 


Later in 1862 a Texas cavalry brigade was organized 
in Maury’s division, under Lieut.-Col. John S. Griffith, 
consisting of his regiment, the First legion under 
Lieut.-Col. E. R. Hawkins, the Third cavalry under 
Lieut.-Col. J. S. Boggess, the Sixth cavalry under Capt. 
Jack Wharton, and McNally’s battery. They fought a 
spirited engagement at Oakland, Miss., December 3d. 

Maury’s division reached Vicksburg just as Stephen 
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D. Lee had magnificently repelled the attack of General 
Sherman at Chickasaw bayou, but the Texans with him 
were not to be deprived of a taste of battle. On the 
morning of January 2, 1863, learning that Sherman was 
removing his troops to the transports, Lee started in pur- 
suit with the Second Texas in front, deployed as skir- 
mishers, supported by two Tennessee and an Alabama 
regiment. General Lee records the spirited conduct of 
the Texas regiment in his graphic report: 


The enemy was found drawn up in line of battle, two 
regiments, on the river bank, under cover of their gun- 
boats, about twelve in number, and the river bank being 
lined with their transports. The Second Texas advanced 
to 100 yards of the boats without opening fire. Neither did 
theenemyopenonthem. lIorderedthefiretoopen. This 
most gallant regiment with a dash rushed almost up to 
the boats, delivering their fire with terrible effect on 
their crowded transports. Never have I seen so sudden 
a disappearance from crowded vessels, nor vessels move 
off so hurriedly. The gunboats at once opened on the 
skirmishers with about twenty boat-howitzers from their 
upper decks and with rifles from their plated decks, The 
Texans remained until their troops had disappeared, and 
as nothing was to be gained by firing on their ironclads, 
they withdrew. 


General Maury said of this famous affair: ‘‘I regret to re- 
port that this gallant regiment has again lost its comman- 
der. Lieutenant-Colonel Timmins, just recovered from a 
severe wound received at Corinth, was again very seri- 
ously wounded. Hisgallantry andthe fine conduct of his 
regiment are much spoken of by those who observed 
them.’’ Private D. Morse, of Company H, was slightly 
wounded. 


RICHMOND, KENTUCKY. 


In the Kentucky campaign of 1862, Texas was honor- 
ably represented at the battle of Richmond by the brigade 
of Col. T. H. McCray, including the Tenth Texascavalry, 
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dismounted, Col. R. C. Earp; Eleventh cavalry, dis- 
mounted, Col. J.C. Burks; Fourteenth cavalry, dismounted, 
Lieut.-Col. James Weaver, and McCray’s Arkansas sharp- 
shooters. The brigade was selected to flank the enemy’s 
right, where their steady fighting decided the issue of the 
day. Gen. Kirby Smith reported that it was intended to 
support McCray with Preston Smith’s division, but the 
latter was delayed by a furious assault of the enemy, ‘‘and 
so this gallant brigade of Texans and Arkansans had to 
fight the battle alone. Although the odds opposed to them 
were fearful, yet by reserving their own fire under the 
deafening roar of the enemy’s guns, and by a well-timed 
and dashing charge upon the advancing line, they com- 
pletely routed and put to flight the hosts of the enemy 
just as the cheers of Smith’s division announced their ar- 
rival on the field.’”’ The brigade lost 20 killed and 120 
wounded. Douglas’ battery also served gallantly in this 
battle, with a loss of 6. 

The Ninth regiment was present at Perryville. The 
Rangers served with Forrest, and their “‘terrific yell’’ was 
recorded in the Federal reports as well as their irresistible 
charges, Under Colonel Wharton they led the attack 
which compelled the surrender of Murfreesboro, Tenn., 
July 13th, where Wharton was severely wounded, the com- 
mand devolving on Colonel Walker. They participated 
also in the general Kentucky campaign. 


MURFREESBORO. 


At the battle of Murfreesboro, Texas was represented 
by the Ninth infantry, Col. W. H. Young, in Cheatham’s 
division; the Eighth cavalry, Col. Thomas Harrison, in 
a brigade under General Wheeler, commanded by John 
A. Wharton, now promoted to brigadier-general; and by 
the brigade of Gen. M. D. Ector (formerly McCray’s), in 
McCown’s division, composed of the Tenth cavalry, 
dismounted, Col. M. F. Locke; Eleventh, Col. J. C. Burks; 
Fourteenth, Col. J. L. Camp; Fifteenth, Col. J. A. An- 
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drews; and Douglas’ battery. In General Hardee’s re- 
port of the impetuous advance of his corps, which crumbled 
the left wing of Rosecrans’ army, he said: ‘‘I ordered 
Wharton to make adetour of the enemy’s right and to fall 
upon their flank and rear, while the infantry and artillery 
moved upon them in front. He dashed forward at day- 
light at a gallop. . . . Capt. S. P. Christian, of the Texas 
Rangers, with four companies, charged and took a com- 
plete battery of the enemy, with all its guns, caissons, 
horses and artillerists. ... Wharton afterward swept 
around toward the Nashville pike, and found the enemy’s 
cavalry in position to defend their menaced trains. Harri- 
son, Ashby and Hardy were ordered to charge. This was 


met by a countercharge. . . . Wharton’s entire brigade 
“was now ordered to charge. . . . The enemy fled in wild 
dismay.’’ Of the advance of the infantry Hardee said: 


The enemy were broken and driven through a cedar 
brake after a rapid and successful charge by McCown’s 
command (Ector in the center), in which Gen. August 
Willich and many prisoners were taken. A signal in- 
stance of courage was shown by Col. J. C. Burks, of the 
Eleventh Texas. This brave officer, though mortally 
wounded, still led and cheered on his regiment until he 
fell exhausted at its head. Another instance was shown 
by Sergt. A. Sims, flag-bearer of the Tenth Texas, who, 
seeing a Federal flag-bearer endeavoring to rally his regi- 
ment, sprang forward, seized the standard, and in the 
struggle both were shot down, waving their flags with 
their last breath. The Federal flag was captured. 


Ector’s brigade pushed on until very close to Rose- 
crans’ headquarters, into a position where, Ector reported, 
“The cedars were falling and being trimmed by bombs, 
canister and iron hail, which seemed to fill the air. My 
men had not yielded an inch, but sheltering themselves 
behind the rocks, would lie down and load, rise to their 
knees, and fire into the closed blue line not over 60 yards 
from them. I saw their officers several times trying to 
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get their men to charge us, but they would not.’’ In clos- 
ing his report General Ector said: 


Colonel Burks was gallantly leading his regiment, 
which had followed him before through the fire and smoke 
of battle, when he received a fatal wound. He felt that 
it was mortal. He pressed his hand to it to conceal it, 
and when within 20 yards of their battery, I heard him dis- 
tinctly say, ‘Charge them, my boys! charge them!’’ He 
kept it up until from faintness he found he could go no 
fnrther. A better friend, a warmer heart, a more gallant 
leader than he was never drew the breath of life. He was 
idolized by his regiment, and highly esteemed by all who 
knew him well. He perished in the prime of his life, in the 
“thunders of a great battle.’’ He went down with his 
armor on in defense of hiscountry. The Tenth Texas regi- 
ment captured three stands of colors. Colonel Andrews 
and Maj. W. E. Estes, of the Fifteenth Texas regiment; 
Colonel Locke, Maj. W. D. L. F. Craig, acting lieutenant- 
colonel, and Capt. H. D. E. Redwine, acting major, of the 
Tenth Texas regiment, and Lieutenant-Colonel Bounds, 
of the Eleventh Texas regiment, together with their en- 
tire staffs, acted most gallantly. 


General Ector acknowledged the efficient services of 
members of his staff, Captain Kilgore, Major Spencer, 
Capt. R. Todhunter, volunteer aide, Capt. W. H. Smith, 
Lieutenant Lane (wounded), Maj. W. B. Ector and Sur- 
geon L. J. Graham. The loss of the brigade he reported 
at 38 killed and 308 wounded. 

From the report of Colonel Locke it appears that in the 
first charge of the Tenth it directly confronted a Federal 
battery, and in capturing the guns they lost before sunrise 
of December 31st about 80 men. It was there that Ser- 
geant Sims lost his life as related by Hardee. ‘‘There 
being but one of the old color-guard left,’’ said Locke, 
‘‘Sergt. James T. McGee was only spared to advance a 
few paces toward his banner when another of our noblest 
and bravest men fell to rise no more until aroused by the 
trump of God to come to judgment. At this moment Pri- 
vate Manning, of Company H, gathered the flagstaff and 
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rushed to the front with a spirit and nerve sufficient for 
any calling, and bore the same aloft through the day.”’ 
The Tenth lost 11 officers out of 20, and 117 in all out of 
Oo, 

Seton Cheatham, mentioning the service of 
Vaughn's brigade, says that it attacked the enemy furi- 
ously early in the battle, and captured two guns, but was 
obliged to fall back. ‘‘In the meantime the Ninth Texas 
regiment, under the command of that gallant officer, Col. 
W.H. Young, who did not hear the order, became detached 
and was farther tothe left. Itremainedin the woods and 
continued to fight the enemy, and at last charged them 
on their flank, and drove them from the woods on their 
entire right, losing very heavily.’ Said Colonel Vaughn: 
“Colonel Young seized the colors of his regiment in one 
of its most gallant charges and led it through.’’ Colonel 
Young reported that after getting in a dangerous position 
where he lost in killed and wounded more than 100 men, 
including nearly all the commissioned officers, he and 
Lieut.-Col. Miles A. Dillard losing their horses, he took 
the colors and ‘‘ordered the regiment to move forward 
with a shout, both of which they did ala Texas,’’ and the 
enemy fled before them. The loss of the regiment was 
reported at 18 killed and 102 wounded. Among the killed 
were Lieuts. R. F. Luckett and E. B. Parham. 


THOMPSON §S STATION. 


The Texas brigade of cavalry, consisting of the Third 
regiment, Maj. A. B. Stone; Sixth, Col. L. S. Ross; Ninth, 
Lieut.-Col. D. W. Jones, and Whitfield’s legion, Lieut. - 
Col. John H. Broocks, under brigade command of Col. 
J. W. Whitfield, was distinguished in the defeat and cap- 
ture of a strong Federal reconnoitering expedition at 
Thompson’s Station, Tenn., March 5, 1863. Lieut. Mike 
Guerin, Color-Bearer John A. Miller and Private J. M. 
Day, Sixth Texas, and Capt. D. R. Gurley, brigade adju- 
tant, were mentioned in the report of Major-General Van 
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Dorn. Whitfield and his Texans twice charged the Fed- 
erals on a hill and were repulsed, but the third time won. 
Many of the bravest men and officers were lost. The 
legion lost 77 men and the other regiments 93, of whom 
23 were killed. Lieut. R. S. Tunneli, Third, was killed; 
Capt. R. A. Rawlins, and Lieuts. James McWilson, P. S. 
Taylor and R. C. White, Sixth, were wounded; of the 
Ninth, Lieut. S. L. Garrett was killed, and Lieuts. 
W. H. Boyle, J. C. Hensley, W. P. Hicks, and S. McAnear 
were wounded; of Whitfield’s legion Capt. J. W. Bayzer 
and Lieut. C. H. Roberts were killed, and Capts. J. A. 
Broocks and B. H. Norsworthy, and Lieuts. Adam Adams, 
F. P. Halley, and J. L. Nance, wounded. 


GREENWOOD AND RAYMOND, 


General Grant, foiled in his previous attempts to flank 
Vicksburg, landed an army on the Louisiana point oppo- 
site, and prepared to gain a lodgment south of the city. 
Beforehand he caused expeditions to attempt the bayou 
passages on the north, and the most formidable of these 
was met by the Second Texas and Waul’s legion, with two 
Mississippi regiments, at Greenwood on the Yazoo. With 
a cotton-bale battery, these troops defeated two ironclads, 
mounting ro and 11 inch guns, supported by a large in- 
fantry force. General Loring, reporting the affair, gave 
earnest praise to Col. T. N. Waul and his men for service 
in the fortifications, and to Col. Ashbel Smith and his 
regiment for gallantry and skill in preventing the enemy 
from turning the right flank. 

After Grant had landed below Vicksburg and pushed 
McPherson’s corps toward Jackson, it was met at Ray- 
mond by General Gregg’s brigade, including the Seventh 
Texas, under Col. H. B. Granbury. Gregg’s 2,500 fought 
so staunchly against Logan’s division, closely supported 
by the rest of the corps, that McPherson reported them 6,000 
strong. The Seventh Texas and Third Tennessee bore 
the brunt of this unequal and murderous conflict, which 
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General Gregg fought on account of misinformation re- 
garding the strength of the enemy. The Seventh lost 
22 killed, 73 wounded and 63 missing. The regiment at 
first drove the enemy before it, and later held a position 
until left without support and flanked. Granbury reported 
that ‘‘Capt. W. H. Smith, after acting with marked gal- 
lantry, fell pierced with three balls; Capt. J. W. Brown 
was wounded in the head and abdomen, but borne from 
the field and saved; Capt. J. H. Collett was wounded by 
a grapeshot; Capt. O. P. Forrest fell-in the retreat; 
Lieuts. J.Co Kidd, J. Wi Taylor; A.” H.. Witte (were 
wounded. Lieuts. J. D. Miles and T. S. Townsend were 
slightly wounded. Lieuts. W. A. Collierand J. N. Monin 
are among the missing.’’ Capt. E. T. Broughton was also 
among the missing, being one of the last to leave the posi- 
tion. Lieutenant-Colonel Moody and Major Van Zandt 
were commended for bravery. Of the regiment as a whole 
the greatest compliment to its valor is the record that it 
lost 158 out of 306. The remnant of the regiment, as well 
as Whitfield’s cavalry brigade, participated in the opera- 
tions of General Johnston during the sieges of Vicksburg 
and Jackson. 


SIEGE OF VICKSBURG. 


The Second Texas and Waul’s legion went through the 
siege inside the Vicksburg lines, and on the 4th of July, 
1863, were surrendered. Waul’s legion served with Gen. 
S. D. Lee’s brigade, under Gen. C. L. Stevenson, and 
made a glorious record. On May 22d they performed a 
feat which both generals declared was as gallant as any 
of the war. The enemy had taken an angle of the works, 
but, said Lee, ‘‘the angle was finally assaulted and carried 
by a gallant band of Waul’s Texans, under command of 
the intrepid Lieut.-Col. E. W. Pettus, Twentieth Ala- 
bama. This brave officer, assisted by Maj. O. Steele and 
Capt. L. D. Bradley, of the legion, and the heroic Texans, 
captured the colors of the enemy and about 50 prison- 
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ers, including a lieutenant-colonel.’’ In general, dur- 
ing the assault, ‘‘Waul’s Texas legion,’’ said Lee, ‘‘par- 
ticularly distinguished itself, under its brave colonel, by 
its coolness and gallantry.’’ Waul and Lieut.-Col. 
B. Timmons were especially mentioned by Lee among the 
officers conspicuous during the entire siege. According 
to the report of Colonel Waul, in the resistance to the 
Federal assault every officer of the staff present was either 
killed or seriously wounded. Louis Popendieck, assistant 
adjutant-general, and John Neville Simmons, aide-de- 
camp, after very gallant behavior, fell, leaving an undying 
record of courage and dauntless bearing. When other 
troops refused to volunteer to drive the Federals from 
the redoubt on their left, ‘‘General Lee directed 
the colonel of the legion to have the fort taken. He 
immediately went, taking with him one battalion of 
the legion to aid or support the assailants, if necessary, 
informing Capt. L. D. Bradley and Lieut. J. Hogue 
(who commanded the two companies of the legion previ- 
ously sent to reinforce the redoubt). These gallant officers 
not only willingly agreed, but solicited the honor of lead- 
ing their companies to the assault. Not wishing to ex- 
pose a larger force than necessary, Captain Bradley was 
ordered to select 20 and Lieutenant Hogue 15 men from 
their respective companies. Lieutenant-Colonel Pettus, 
thoroughly acquainted with the locality and its approaches, 
came, musket in hand, and most gallantly offered to guide 
and lead the party into the fort. With promptness and 
alacrity they moved to the assault, retook the fort, drove 
the enemy through the breach they entered, tore down 
the stand of colors still floating over the parapet, and sent 
them tothe colonelcommanding. . . . The enemy, driven 
from the fort, ensconced themselves behind the parapet 
in the outer ditch. Two companies were immediately or- 
dered to the fort to aid in dislodging the enemy. Many 
of the men mounted the parapet, and fired into the ditch, 
subjecting themselves to the aim of its occupants and the 
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concentrated fire from the enemy’s lines A few shell 
used as hand-grenades bursting among the enemy soon 
caused them to surrender. . . . In the pursuit Lieut. -Col. 
J. Wrigley captured the other stand of colors.’’ The loss 
of the legion during the siege of Vicksburg was ro officers 
killed, wounded 37, missing 1; 37 enlisted men killed, 153 
wounded, 7 missing; total 245. Among the killed were 
Maj. Allen Cameron, and Capts. Samuel Carter and J. A. 
Ledbetter. 

The Second Texas, in Moore’s brigade, lost 21 killed and 
56 wounded in the battle of May 22d. General Moore re- 
ported that the enemy made determined assaults, but were 
gloriously repulsed. ‘‘Their greatest efforts were made 
against that portion of the line occupied by that veteran 
and gallant regiment the Second Texas. They were 
easily repulsed in the morning, but in the afternoon charge 
they were more determined, coming up even into the 
outer ditch of the Second Texas redoubt. The Second 
Texas captured two stands of colors.’’ Then abandoning 
assault, the enemy pushed his rifle-pits up to within thirty 
paces of the Texas line. 

The position held by the Second Texas wasof paramount 
importance, covering the Baldwin’s Ferry road, and the 
regiment had been moved out of its place in the brigade 
at midnight, May 17th, tomanit. When the enemy first 
appeared, Capt. William Christian with his company met 
them as skirmishers, reinforced by Captain Debord, all 
under Maj. G. W. L. Fly. During the next three days 
they were under fire and suffered from a fierce bombard- 
ment. The detailed report of Colonel Smith is of great 
interest, describing the assault made by a column of 5 regi- 
ments, and the gallantry of the Texans standing on the 
banquette, exposed to a terrific fire which they returued 
with decisive effect. The fort was so far in advance that 
it had no support, and the enemy had abundant shelter 
from which to fire at close range. Early in the day the 
incessant stream of minie bullets tore up and scattered 
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the cotton used in the traverses, and it soon took fire from 
the muzzles of the enemy’s rifles. The Texans, lying 
flat to avoid the stream of minie-balls, were busied for a 
time in keeping fire from the magazines. One cannon 
was early disabled and the detachment for the other was 
depleted. ‘About 20’clock,’’ said Smith, ‘‘I ordered it to 
be run up into battery and fired. As the last remaining 
corporal raised himself over the tail to aim, a minie-ball, 
within 15 inches of the platform, passed through his heart 
and he rolled over dead. . . . In one of the furious as- 
saults the enemy mounted the parapet to near its superior 
slope. Numbers of them were pouring a murderous fire 
through our right embrasure, amid the smoke of the burn- 
ing cotton, which enveloped and almost blinded the men 
in this angle of the fort, and they were apparently 
on the eve of rushing in. I shouted, ‘Volunteers to 
clearthat embrasure!’ Four men sprang to the platform, 
Sergt. William T. Spence of Company B, and Privates 
T. E. Bagwell, A.S Kittredge and J. A. Stewart of Com- 
pany C, and discharging their pieces within 5 paces of 
the muzzles of the assailants, hurled them back headlong 
into the ditch outside. The repulse was decisive. Bag- 
well fell dead on the platform; Spence fell by his side, shot 
through the brain. He lingered a few days.’’ 

At the close of the assault, Colonel Smith said, the Fed- 
eral dead lay so thick in front that along the road for more 
than 200 yards one might have walked upon them without 
touching the ground. Major Elliott, of the Thirty-third 
Illinois, subsequently estimated the Federal killed at 600 
and their wounded at 1,200 on that day before the Texan 
line. The Second Texas held the fort untilthe end. On 
May 2d they had left their camp on Chickasaw bayou, 
without a change of clothes and one blanket to a man, 
and thus provided they fought uncomplainingly, under 
constant rifle fire and frequent heavy cannonading, and 
incessant mental strain on account of the enemy’s steady 
approach, from May 17th to July 4th. When it rained, 
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they slept in the mud; when the sun burned them, they 
endured. They used water from shallow wells, and had 
daily rations of three ounces of musty cornmeal and pea- 
flour. Yet when they were surrendered, they wept. They 
were 468 strong May 17th, and lost 38 killed and 73 wounded. 
Eleven died of privation or sickness, 4 of wounds. 
Capt. A. F. Gammell and Lieut. Robert S. Henry were 
among the killed; Lieut. William F Kirk died of wounds. 


CHICKAMAUGA, 


General Bragg’s army, falling back into Georgia, 
fought on Chickamauga creek, September roth and 2oth, 
the greatest battle of the war in the West. The 
Texas organizations which participated in this famous 
victory were assigned as follows: Sixth, Tenth and 
Fifteenth dismounted cavalry, consolidated, under Col. 
Roger Q. Mills; the Seventeenth, Eighteenth, Twenty- 
fourth and Twenty-fifth consolidated, under Col. F. C. 
Wilkes; and Douglas’ battery, in the brigade of Gen. 
James Deshler, Cleburne’s division, D. H. Hill’s corps. 
In Walker’s reserve corps was General Ector’s brigade, 
including the Ninth infantry, Colonel Young, and Tenth, 
Fourteenth and Thirty-second cavalry, dismounted, under 
Cols. C. R. Earp, J. L. Camp, and Julius A. Andrews. 
The Seventh Texas, under Granbury, was in Gregg’s bri- 
gade, Bushrod Johnson’s division. Jerome B. Robertson’s 
brigade, Hood’s division, Longstreet’s corps, from Vir- 
ginia, included the Third Arkansas; First Texas, Capt. 
R. J. Harding; Fourth, Col. John P. Bane; Fifth, Maj. 
C. J. Rogers. The Eighth cavalry, Lieut.-Col. Gustave 
Cook; Eleventh, Col. G. R. Reeves, formed part of the 
brigade of Col. Thomas Harrison, in Gen. John A. 
Wharton's division, Wheeler’s cavalry corps. 

It will be remembered that on the morning of the first 
day Forrest’s cavalry, supported by Colonel Wilson’s 
Georgia brigade and Ector’s brigade (mainly Texans) 
opened the battle, gallantly contesting the Federal advance 
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on the Confederate right. In his report, General Walker 
said, ‘‘General Ector is absent, his brigade having been 
ordered to Mississippi, and I have no report from him, but 
his brigade acted with the greatest gallantry... . Iam 
satisfied that there were more than Thomas’ corps en- 
gaged. . . . The unequal contest of four brigades against 
such overwhelming odds is unparalleled in this revolution, 
and the troops deserve immortal honor for the part borne 
in the action.’”’ The brigade, reduced in numbers to 
about 500, took part in the second day’s fight also, under 
the division command of Gen. S. R. Gist. The loss of 
the brigade was reported at 59 killed, 239 wounded, and 
138 missing; total, 536. Unfortunately, the meager re- 
ports afford no further information. 

Deshler’s brigade and Douglas’ battery formed the left 
wing of Cleburne’s division, which drove the enemy on 
the evening of the r9th back a mile and a half to Thomas’ 
breastworks. The report of Col. Roger Q. Mills describes 
the advance of the brigade that evening, the crossing of 
the stream, the hurried march forward through crowds of 
stragglers, wounded and prisoners, and the final taking po- 
sition not more than 100 yards from the enemy. A battery 
was firing in the dark, but whose it was could not be told. 
Skirmishers from Wilkes’ regiment, going forward, ran 
into the enemy and werecaptured. Then the enemy in re- 
treating encountered a volley from Deshler’s brigade, and 
100 surrendered, with two stands of colors, and the skir- 
mishers were recaptured. On the morning of the zoth the 
brigade was advanced to a position 200 yards from the 
breastworks, encountering a destructive fire, and finally 
was ordered to lie down and commence firing on the crest of 
a hill swept by the enemy’s artillery and musketry. The 
Texans held their place under heavy fire from 10 a. m. to 
about 2 p. m., without any artillery support, firing all 
their ammunition. At that crisis Colonel Mills sent to 
General Deshler for more ammunition, and as the general 
came toward them, he was struck in the breast by a shell 
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and his heart literally torn from his bosom. Colonel Mills 
then took command, had his men fix bayonets, and found 
one round of ammunition, preparing to obey orders and 
hold the ridge to the last. Renewed orders came to hold 
the ridge at any cost, and the brave Texans held on till 
night. The closing portion of Colonel Mills’ report con- 
tains a just eulogy of the men who stood so well the strain 
of that severe trial of their fortitude. He says: 


The troops of my command, both officers and men, be- 
haved with the greatest bravery, coolness and self-posses- 
sion during the whole engagement. They advanced with 
a steady step, under heavy fire of shell, canister and mus- 
ketry, to their position and held it with firmness and un- 
wavering fortitude throughout the fight. Texans vied 
with each other to prove themselves worthy of the fame 
won by their brothers on other fields, and the little hand- 
ful of Arkansas troops showed themselves worthy to have 
their names enrolled among the noblest, bravest and best 
of their State. It is scarcely possible for them to exhibit 
higher evidences of courage, patriotism and pride on any 
other field. They were not permitted to advance and 
would not retire, but as brave men and good soldiers they 
obeyed the orders of their general and held the field. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Anderson, Lieutenant-Colonel Hutch- 
inson and Major Taylor remained constantly in the line, 
handled their commands with ability, and conducted them- 
selves gallantly through the entire action. . . . I feel it 
my duty torecord here the names of Lieut. Matthew Gra- 
ham, Tenth Texas, and Private William C. McCann, Fif- 
teenth, as worthy of honorable mention for conduct more 
than ordinarily gallant on the field. Lieutenant Graham 
several times volunteered and insisted on being allowed to 
carry orders and messages up and down the line, where he 
was constantly exposed to the thickest fire. His services 
were highly beneficial to Lieutenant-Colonel Anderson, 
who speaks of him in terms of highest praise. Private Mc- 
Cann was under my owneye. He stood upright, cheerful 
and self-possessed in the very hail of deadly missiles, 
cheered up his comrades around him, and after he had ex- 
pended all his ammunition, gathered up the cartridge-boxes 
of the dead and wounded and distributed them to his com- 
trades. He bore himself like a hero through the entire 
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fight, and fell mortally wounded by the last volleys of the 
enemy. I promised him during the engagement that I 
would mention his good conduct, and as he was borne dy- 
ing from the field, he turned his boyish face upon me, and 
with a light and pleasant smile reminded me of my 
promise. 

The First Texas battery, commanded by Capt. James 
P. Douglas, belonging to Deshler’s brigade, was not en- 
gaged on the r9th. On the 2oth it followed the brigade 
as far as the open field, covered thickly with felled timber, 
when, finding it impossible to follow us further, Captain 
Douglas moved toward our left flank, and came into an- 
other field, where he was exposed to the enemy’s fire. 
He immediately opened fire on Douglas from two of his 
batteries, killing one of his horses and knocking down one 
of his wheels. He extricated himself from this position, 
and, by orderof Major-General Cleburne, took position on 
the hill with the brigade of Brigadier-Generals Wood and 
Polk in the rear of my line. He afterward moved down 
on the right where Brigadier-General Polk was warmly en- 
gaging the attention of the enemy, disengaged his horses, 
and carried off his pieces by hand in the very face of the foe. 
He fired a few rounds at 60 or 80 yards’ distance from the 
enemy, advancing his pieces by hand with the line of 
Brigadier-General Polk’s brigade. The enemy was soon 
routed and fled the field. Too much praise cannot be be- 
stowed on Captain Douglas and the officers and men of his 
battery for their gallant conduct. They were not engaged 
for any considerable length of time, but the very short 
quarters at which Captain Douglas threw down the gaunt- 
let soon decided the enemy to yield the field to a battery 
that could charge a brigade of infantry behind their rifle- 

its. 
® Capts. J. T. Hearne and B. F. Blackburn and Lieut. 
G. B. Jewell, of the brigade staff, are entitled to my thanks 
for promptly reporting to me when Brigadier-General 
Deshler fell, and for their valuable services rendered to me 
during the engagement. The aggregate strength of the 
brigade, including the battery, on the morning of the roth, 
was 1,783. Ilostinthe fight 52 killed and 366 wounded. 


General Robertson, commanding Hood’s old brigade, 
reported that on the 19th he advanced in the face of stub- 


born opposition and gained the crest of a hill which was 
Tex 12 
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swept by artillery and he was compelled to take shelter 
behind the summit. The Federals then advanced to re- 
occupy the hill, but were pushed back by a gallant charge 
in which three Texas regimental commanders were 
wounded—Colonel Bane, Major Rogers and Captain 
D. K. Rice. At 11 a. m. on Sunday they were again 
ordered to the attack, and found themselves isolated. 
Nevertheless they advanced to the top of a hill, and drove 
the enemy from it, but came under a fire which was be- 
lieved to be from Confederate ranks in the rear. This 
threw the line into confusion, and General Hood being 
wounded just as Robertson appealed to him for orders, 
the brigade was formed in the timber, waiting orders for 
some time. In the last charge some of the best officers 
‘fell: Captain Billingsley and Lieutenants Bookman and 
Killingsworth, of the Fourth Texas; and Lieutenant Strat- 
man, of the Fifth. Captain Bassett took command of the 
Fourth after Bane was wounded, and on the evening of 
the second day he was severely wounded, the command 
devolving on Capt. James T. Hunter. Ed. Francis, 
color-sergeant of this regiment, was killed. Captain 
Cleveland took charge of the Fifth after Rogers fell, and 
gallantly led his men until wounded on the evening of 
Sunday, being succeeded by Capt. T. T. Clay. The killed 
and wounded of the brigade were reported at 78 officers 
and 457 men, and 35 missing. 

No command was more distinguished in this bloody con- 
flict than the Seventh Texas, of Gregg’s brigade. They 
crossed the Chickamauga on the evening of the 18th and 
pushed on in the dark toward the enemy, and in the first 
skirmish on the line of battle a first sergeant of the regi- 
ment was mortally wounded. Johnson’s division was 
alone beyond the river that night, with Gregg in front, 
and a third of the men remained awake all night ready 
for battle. Next morning the brigade was hotly engaged. 
At one point in the contest General Gregg rode out in 
front to reconnoiter, and found himself close to the enemy, 
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who called upon him to halt. Turning to ride back he 
was shot from his horse. As the Federals advanced to 
make him a prisoner, Robertson’s brigade made a gallant 
charge and recovered him. ‘‘Brigadier-General Gregg 
deserves special commendation for his gallantry and activ- 
ity on the field,’’ said General Johnson. In this day’s 
battle Colonel Granbury was severely wounded and many 
others fell. Maj. K. M. Van Zandt was in command next 
day, when the regiment pushed forward with the brigade 
through the woods, into open ground beyond the road for 
which they were fighting, and took part in the capture of 
a Federal battery of 9 guns. Pushing on, the Texans 
aided in the capture of wagons, guns and prisoners, and 
were gallant participants in the last desperate fight on a 
spur of Missionary ridge, almost in the rear from the 
south of Thomas’ line. The regiment had 177 officers 
and men on the first day. Its loss was not reported sep- 
arately, but the brigade is reported as losing 652 out of 
1,425. 


KNOXVILLE CAMPAIGN. 


In General Longstreet’s Knoxville campaign the 
Eighth and Eleventh Texas cavalry fought under Harri- 
son, Wharton and Wheeler. Inthe defeats of the Federal 
cavalry on Little river and near Knoxville the Texas regi- 
ments led the charge on each occasion, driving the enemy 
in wildconfusion. Gregg’s brigade under Robertson—the 
First Texas under Col. A. T. Rainey, the Fourth under 
Col. J. C. G. Key, and the Fifth under Col. R. M. Powell— 
was also in this trying campaign, and remained in East 
Tennessee until ordered to Virginia the following spring. 


MISSIONARY RIDGE AND RINGGOLD. 


After the battle of Chickamauga, Colonel Granbury’s 
regiment was transferred to Deshler’s brigade and Gen. 
J. A. Smith assigned to command. This brigade and 
Douglas’ battery were the only Texas organizations at 
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Missionary Ridge, and right nobly did they sustain the 
honor of the Texas soldier. In the battle of November 
asth, the commands of Colonels Mills and Granbury and 
Maj. W. A. Taylor (succeeding Colonel Wilkes) were 
posted north of the tunnel, with Douglas’ battery, under 
Lieut. John H. Bingham, in position to enfilade an attack- 
ingline. Here they were attacked next morning by por- 
tions of four divisions under General Sherman. The 
enemy made a brave charge on Swett’s battery on the top 
of Tunnel hill, but were repulsed by a countercharge of 
Mills’ regiment and part of the Seventh. In this charge 
both General Smith and Colonel Mills were severely 
wounded at the head of their troops, and Colonel Gran- 
bury took command of the brigade. In less than half an 
‘hour another desperate assault was made, but was repulsed 
by the Texas artillery and infantry. Swett’s battery 
suffered so severely that Colonel Granbury was forced to 
make a detail from the infantry to man the guns. Now 
some other troops were brought up to support the battery 
on Tunnel hill. At x p. m. a still more determined as- 
sault was made. Tier after tier of the enemy, to the foot 
of the hill and in the valley beyond, concentrated their 
fire until, General Cleburne reported, ‘‘there seemed to 
be a continuous sheet of hissing, flying lead.’’ Cumming’s 
Georgians came up, and Maney’s brigade was put in 
support of the Texans. Finally Cumming made a charge 
down the hilland Lieutenant-Colonel Sanders led the left 
of Mills’ Texans against the Federalflank. ‘‘The enemy, 
completely surprised, fled down the hill, the Texas troops 
on the left pursuing him beyond the foot and nearly across 
the open ground infront,” said Cleburne. He adds: ‘‘It 
is but justice for me to say that the brunt of this long 
day’s fight was borne by Smith’s Texas brigade,’’ and 
part of Govan’s. ‘‘Out of the eight stand of colors shown 
by me to have been captured, four were presented to me 
by Mills’ Texas regiment.’’ The Texans held their line 
in that disastrous battle, and before them fell one Federal 
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major-general and three brigadier-generals. But toward 
evening word was brought that the center of the Confed- 
erate line was broken, and at 9 p. m., Cleburne said, he or- 
dered ‘* Smith’s brigade to move in retreat. Sadly, but not 
fearfully, this band of heroes left the hill they had held so 
well, and followed the army across the Chickamauga.”’ 

But yet again they were destined to pluck the flower of 
glory from the funeral weeds of general defeat. Two 
days later Cleburne was ordered to defend the gap in 
Taylor’s ridge, at Ringgold, Ga., against the Federal 
pursuit, and he posted Granbury’s brigade, now about 
1,200 strong, in the place of danger, the Sixth, Tenth and 
Fifteenth, under Capt. John R. Kennard, and the com- 
mand of Maj. W. A. Taylor, at the north of the gap, and 
the Seventh, under Capt. C. E. Talley, at the top of the 
right-hand hill. The first determined attack of the Fed- 
erals was made on the Texans, but they were held in 
check, and Major Taylor charging down the hill with three 
companies put the enemy to rout and captured over 60 
prisoners and a flag. Then the Federals attempted to 
gain the hill further north, avoiding the Texans, but were 
handsomely repulsed by Lowrey and Polk. The brigade 
lost 5 killed, 34 wounded, 23 missing. 

In the organization of the army in Mississippi com- 
manded by Lieut.-Gen. Leonidas Polk, as reported in 
February, 1864, Ector’s brigade was included, and the 
Texas cavalry brigade, now under Gen. Lawrence S. Ross. 
The latter was composed of the First legion, Col. Edwin 
R. Hawkins; Third regiment, Col. Hinchie P. Mabry; 
Sixth regiment, Col. Jack Wharton; Ninth regiment, 
Col. Dudley W. Jones; Lieut. Rush L. Elkin’s escort com- 
pany, and King’s Missouri battery. Ross’ brigade served 
under Gen. S. D. Lee until ordered to Georgia. Ross dis- 
abled and drove on shore the transport Delta, January 
6th; and then was ordered to take position at Benton, 
Miss., and guard the country west of the Big Black 
river. On January 28th he attacked with his battery and 
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drove back a Federal expedition on the Yazoo, near 
Satartia. On February 2d, at Liverpool, on the same 
river, he made a gallant fight with his Texans against a 
formidable expedition, and three days later, at Yazoo 
City, again met the Federals and compelled them to re- 
turn down the river. The Federals subsequently occupy- 
ing Yazoo City, he attacked them March sth and forced 
them to evacuate. These and many other exploits kept 
the marauding parties from Vicksburg within narrow 
bounds. ‘‘All praise isdue,’’ said Gen. W. H. Jackson, 
commanding division, ‘‘the fighting Texans and King’s 
battery, and their gallant leader, General Ross, for their 
noble defense of the Yazoocountry.’’ On September 29th 
General Ross took command of the cavalry division com- 
‘posed of his own brigade and Gholson’s. 


GEORGIA CAMPAIGN. 


On April 30, 1864, Smith’s brigade, part of the time 
under Granbury, now a brigadier-general, included the 
Sixth and Fifteenth, under Capt. Rhoads Fisher; the 
Seventh, under Capt. J. H. Collett; the Tenth, under 
Colonel Mills; the Seventeenth and Eighteenth, under 
Capt. George D. Manion, and the Twenty-fourth and 
Twenty-fifth, under Col. Franklin C. Wilkes. When 
Polk’s army joined Johnston, Ector’s brigade was 
brought into the field, including the Tenth dismounted 
cavalry, Col. C. R. Earp; Fourteenth, Col. John L. 
Camp; and the Thirty-second, Col. J. A. Andrews. 
Harrison’s Texas cavalrymen fought under Wheeler, and 
under W. H. Jackson was the Texas cavalry brigade of 
Gen. Lawrence S. Ross. Douglas’ battery, under Lieut. 
John H. Bingham, was with Hood’s corps, 

Granbury’s brigade was in the heat of the fighting 
from Dug Gap, on the 8th of May, till the investment 
of Atlanta. On May 27th it took a conspicuous part 
in the defeat of the Federals at Pickett’s, near New Hope 
church, According to General Cleburne’s report, Gran- 
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bury was posted amid the hills, near a deep ravine, with 
a natural glacis within 30 or 4o yards of his front. 
*‘Here was the brunt of the battle, the enemy advancing 
along this front in numerous and constantly-reinforced 
lines. His men displayed a courage worthy of an honor- 
able cause, pressing in steady throngs within a few paces 
of our men, frequently exclaiming: ‘We have caught 
you without your logs now!’ Granbury’s men, needing 
no logs, were awaiting them, and throughout awaited them 
with calm determination, and as they appeared upon the 
slope, slaughtered them with deliberate aim. The piles 
of dead on his front, pronounced by the officers of this 
army who have seen most service to be greater than they 
had ever seen before, were a silent but sufficient eulogy 
upon Granbury and his noble Texans. . . . About 
1o p. m. I ordered Granbury and Lowrey to push forward 
skirmishers and scouts to learn the state of things in 
their respective fronts. Granbury, finding it impossible 
to advance his skirmishers until he had cleared his front 
of the enemy lying up against it, with my consent 
charged with his whole line. The Texans, their bayo- 
nets fixed, plunged into the darkness with a terrific yell, 
and with one bound were upon the enemy, but they met 
with no resistance. Surprised and panic-stricken, many 
fled, escaping in the darkness; others surrendered and 
were brought into our lines. It needed but the bril- 
liancy of this night attack to add luster to the achieve- 
ments of Granbury and his brigade in the afternoon. 
I am deeply indebted to them both.’’ 

Gen. J. A. Smith commanded the brigade on July 
atst in the fighting preliminary to what is called the 
battle of Atlanta, east of that city. Here the Texans 
were swept by a terrible fire of artillery. In the Eight- 
eenth regiment, 17 of the 18 men composing one com- 
pany were put out of the fight by one shot. But the 
Texans held their ground, and repulsed a charge by the 
enemy. ‘‘The loss of the brigade in this affair,’’ said 
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General Smith, ‘‘was 47 killed, 120 wounded and 19 
captured.’”’ 

On the 22d the regiment fought with gallantry and 
severe loss, fora time driving the enemy, the Twenty- 
fourth and Twenty-fifth capturing 2 stand of colors, 15 
pieces of artillery, etc. But later they were severely 
handled and a portion of the command under Major 
Person, of the Fifth Confederate, then assigned to the 
brigade, was captured. Every regimental officer of the 
brigade, said General Smith, was killed, wounded or cap- 
tured. The approximate loss was 23 killed, 100 wounded, 
and 75 missing. General Smith was wounded, and suc- 
ceeded by Colonel Mills, who was severely wounded, the 
command then devolving on Lieutenant-Colonel Young, 
of the Tenth. Among the killed was the cool and in- 
trepid Capt. William M. Allison, of the Eighteenth, 
commanding the skirmish line. 

Lieut. T. L. Flynt, left in command of the Sixth, re- 
ported that Capt. B. R. Tyus, commanding the regi- 
ment, was wounded on the 2oth at the battle of Peach- 
tree Creek, where the regiment suffered a loss of 2 
killed and 15 wounded. Onthe next day Capt. Rhoads 
Fisher, commanding, was wounded; Capt. M. M. Hous- 
ton assumed command, and was shot in the head in ten 
minutes; and on the 22d, the last captain, S. E. Rice, was 
killed or captured. Capt. J. William Brown, reporting 
for the Seventh, gave his effective force on the 2oth as 
110, loss 1; loss on the 21st, 9; on the 22d, 30. Lieut. 
J. M. Craig was killed in the second charge. Capt. John 
A. Formwalt, who succeeded Colonel Mills, reported the 
loss of 8 killed and 12 wounded on the aist, and 5 killed 
and 15 wounded on the 22d. Lieut. Edward Ashby was 
among the killed. The Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
suffered slight losses on the 2zoth; and on the 21st, out of 
184, lost 1 captain, 1 lieutenant, 10 non-commissioned 
officers and privates killed, and 3 lieutenants and 36 
non-commissioned officers and privates wounded. July 
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22d the Seventeenth and Eighteenth, under Captain 
Manion, became separated from the brigade, and after a 
hand-to-hand fight a number were captured. The loss 
could not be clearly ascertained. Capt. W. H. Perry was 
left in command. The Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth 
fought gallantly on the 21st. Less than a hundred of the 
men, in three successive charges, drove a large body of 
the enemy from the Confedorate breastworks, losing 9 
killed and 25 wounded, among the latter Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Neyland. Major Taylor, in command next day, with 
his men penetrated the third linc of the enemy and cap- 
tured an Iowa flag, leading the advance of the brigade. 
In this movement he lost 4 killed and 21 wounded. This 
is only a glimpse of the record of the Texans in a cam- 
paign of hard fighting, the official reports of which are 
very meager. 

Ector’s brigade was associated with the service of the 
division of Samuel G. French from Resaca to the close of 
the campaign. The Texans of this command fought in 
the places assigned them, and many brave men were 
killed and wounded among them at Cassville, New Hope 
Church, Latimar House, Smyrna, Chattahoochee, Peach- 
tree Creek, Atlanta, and Lovejoy’s Station. The heavi- 
est loss was at Latimar House and Atlanta, the total for 
the campaign being 42 killed, 199 wounded and 17 miss- 
ing. Col. William H. Young, promoted to brigadier- 
general, made a report of the operations of the brigade 
from July 17th to September 4th. During that period 
the brigade was first engaged in skirmishing on Peach- 
tree creek. On the 21st of July the skirmishers of the 
brigade, under Colonel Camp, of the Fourteenth, were 
quite heavily engaged and subsequently the men in- 
trenched to the north of the city. On the 27th, ‘‘while 
in a redan occupied by Ward’s battery and directing the 
fire of the same, General Ector received, by a piece of 
shell which exploded in the redan, a painful wound 
above the left knee, which caused the amputation of the 
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left leg about midway the thigh. A piece of the same 
shell inflicted upon the gallant Captain Ward a mortal 
wound.’’ Colonel Young then assumed command. The 
latter took occasion to pay tribute to the gallantry and 
sterling worth of General Ector. ‘‘During most of the 
campaign, having but a single staff officer, he had borne 
upon his own shoulders to an unusual degree the burden 
of the management of the brigade. Yet, though often 
feeble, by his patriotic zeal, his tireless energy, his un- 
daunted bravery, he was able to perform every task im- 
posed with promptness, and to conduct his brigade 
through every contest and trial with great credit and 
honor.’’ During the remainder of the siege the brigade 
served in the intrenchments. On August 5th they drove 
the enemy’s skirmish line from their front, a gallant 
action in which Major Redwine was wounded. Along 
the line the firing was incessant and so severe that all 
the timber of moderate size between the lines was killed. 
In one small field in front of French’s division ‘‘the ex- 
pended balls covered the ground like hail.’’ On August 
27th a reconnoissance was made by Ector’s and Sears’ 
brigade, with the Fourteenth Texas on the skirmish line, 
and a spirited action resulted. On the night of September 
1st the brigade led the advance toward Lovejoy’s Station, 
the city being evacuated. General Young recorded the 
following names of ‘‘officers of the brigade who laid 
down their lives while nobly battling in freedom’s be- 
half during this eventful campaign: Lieuts. J. B. Carty 
and J. B. Ferrell, Ninth Texas infantry; Lieut. L. De- 
board, Thirty-second cavalry.’’ 

Ross’ cavalry brigade served on one wing of the army 
with W. H. Jackson, Harrison on the other with 
Wheeler, but both participated in the defeat of the 
Federal cavalry raid against the southern railroad com- 
munications of Atlanta, in the latter part of July. Gen- 
eral Ross came up with the Federal cavalry near Love- 
joy’s Station, and without waiting to form, the order 
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to charge was given. ‘‘At the word,’’ said Ross, ‘‘the 
Ninth Texas, led by its gallant colonel, D. W. Jones, 
dashed forward with a shout and was in a moment 
engaged in a hand-to-hand struggle. The enemy at first 
had considerably the advantage of numbers, and boldly 
met the charge. The men of the Ninth Texas, having 
discharged their guns, and not being provided with 
sabers or pistols, began to waver, when the charge of 
General Jackson’s escort and the opportune arrival of the 
Sixth Texas under its brave Lieut.-Col. P. F. Ross, re- 
stored confidence and forced the enemy from the field.”’ 
Subsequently Ross’ brigade joined in the pursuit under 
General Wheeler, and at Newnan, when the battle was 
momentarily going against Wheeler, Ross’ Texans, 
dismounted, made a gallant charge which drove the 
enemy back. At the same time the Federals by a dash 
got between Ross and his horses. ‘‘Without halting to 
consider, the command to ‘about face’ and move back was 
promptly given, and as promptly obeyed. The struggle 
was a desperate one, and only after an hour’s hard 
fighting were our efforts crowned with success, the en- 
emy again repulsed, and our horses recaptured and 
saved.’’ ‘‘In this affair,’’ said General Ross, ‘‘my men 
and officers exhibited that coolness and daring which are 
almost always sure of success.’’ His total loss during 
the expedition was 5 killed and 27 wounded, and 587 pris- 
oners were taken, 2 stands of colors, 2 cannon, etc. 

Gen. Joseph Wheeler’s report of the campaign fre- 
quently mentions the valor of the Texans with him. On 
May oth at Dug Gap, the Eighth Texas was successful 
in a brilliant cavalry charge, and at Varnell’s Station 
“the gallant Texas Rangers, Colonel Cook, and the 
Eighth Confederate, charged most heroically into the 
enemy’s ranks, killing and wounding large numbers, 
and capturing over 100 prisoners, including a brigade 
commander and several other officers.’’ At Cass’ 
Station, when a large force of the enemy attempted to 
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rescue a wagon train, ‘‘the gallant Texas Rangers and 
Second Tennessee, supported by the Third Arkansas, 
met and repulsed the enemy’s charge; then in turn 
charged the enemy, driving him upon his infantry sup- 
ports and capturing nearly 100 prisoners.’’ Harrison’s bri- 
gade, dismounted, participated in the battle of May 27th, 
near New Hope church. They took part in Wheeler’s 
great raid through east and middle Tennessee, and near 
Nashville the brigade charged a largely superior force of 
the enemy under General Rousseau, and captured three 
stand of colors and a number of prisoners. 


ALLATOONA. 


Gen. John B. Hood’s campaign against Sherman’s 
communications after the fall of Atlanta was signalized 
by the sanguinary battle of Allatoona, fought by 
French’s division against General Corse, October 5th. 
In this action General Young with his four Texas regi- 
ments, Ninth, Tenth, Fourteenth and Thirty-second, 
took a prominent part in the assault upon the Federal 
forts. General French reported: ‘‘Texas will mourn the 
loss of some of her best and bravest men. Captain 
Somerville, Thirty-second Texas, was killed after vainly 
endeavoring to enter the last work, where his conspicuous 
gallantry had carried him and his little band. Captains 
Gibson, Tenth Texas; Bates, Ninth; Adjutant Griffin, 
Ninth; and Lieut. Dixon E. Wetzel, Ninth, were killed, 
gallantly leading their men. Brig.-Gen. W. H. Young, 
commanding brigade, was wounded. Most gallantly he 
bore his part in the action. Colonel Camp, commanding 
Fourteenth Texas, one of the best officers in the serv- 
ice, was seriously wounded; also Majors McReynolds, 
Ninth Texas, and Purdy, Fourteenth Texas. Of cap- 
tains wounded were Wright, Lyles, Russell, Vannoy 
and Ridley, and Lieutenants Tunnell, Haynes, Gibbons, 
Agee, Morris, O’Brien, Irwin, Reeves and Robertson. 

To Colonel Earp, on whom the command of the 
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gallant Texans devolved, and to Colonel Andrews 
(Thirty-second Texas), who commanded on the south 
side, . . . I return my thanks for services. 

Lieut. M. W. Armstrong, Tenth Texas, seized the 
United States standard from the Federals, and after a 
struggle brought it and the bearer of it off in triumph.’’ 
The loss of the brigade, which included two North Caro- 
lina regiments, was 43 killed and 147 wounded. Maj. 
J. H. McReynolds, commanding the Ninth, reported a 
loss of 45 out of ror in action. ‘‘Lieut. J. P. Bates 
was killed among the foremost, far in advance of the 
enemy’s third line, near their main fort. Sergt. C. E. 
Dale, who was among the first to mount the works, was 
shot dead.’’ Lieut.-Col. Abram Harris, Fourteenth, re- 
ported a loss of 49, having in action but 87 guns. Such 
instances of fruitless heroism characterized the remain- 
der of the history of the army of Tennessee. 


FRANKLIN AND NASHVILLE. 


Granbury’s brigade at Franklin, November 3oth, lost 
its division commander, General Cleburne, and its bri- 
gade commander, General Granbury. Lieut.-Col. R. B. 
Young, Tenth, was also killed, and Maj. W. A. Taylor, 
Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth, Capt. J. W. Brown, 
Seventh, and Capt. R. Fisher, Sixth and Fifteenth, 
commanding their respective regiments, were reported 
missing. On December roth, Capt. E. T. Brough- 
ton was in command of the brigade; the Sixth and 
Fifteenth regiments were under Capt. B. R. Tyus; the 
Seventh under Capt. O. P. Forrest, the Tenth under 
Capt. R. D. Kennedy, Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
under Capt. F. L. McKnight, and the Twenty-fourth 
and Twenty-fifth under Capt. John F. Matthews. Gen. 
J. A. Smith, commanding the division at Nashville, 
reported that Granbury’s brigade having constructed a 
redoubt at an important point of the line, ‘‘on the 15th 
the enemy made a formidable attempt on this position 
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by a direct assault, and at the same time by a flank move- 
ment came in its rear. This attempt was a disastrous 
failure, he having to retire in confusion, leaving many of 
his dead and wounded on the field. In this affair Gran- 
bury’s brigade behaved with its habitual spirit and gal- 
lantry, its loss on this occasion being about 30 killed and 
wounded.” 

Ector’s brigade, commanded by Col. David Coleman, 
was not at the battle of Franklin, but fought well at 
Nashville. |General Walthall reported that it ‘‘ did 
valuable service in holding the only passages through 
which many detachments of the army were able to reach 
the Franklin pike.” The regimental commanders were: 
Ninth, Maj. J. H. McReynolds; Tenth, Col. C. R. 
Earp; Fourteenth, Capt. Robert H. Harkey; Thirty- 
second, Maj. W. H. Estes. It was one of the brigades, 
under Walthall, which co-operated with Forrest in protect- 
ing the rear of the army in the memorable retreat from 
Tennessee, December, 1864. 

General Ross made a report covering the events of the 
campaign. At the outset the effective strength of his com- 
mand was Third Texas cavalry, 218; Sixth, 218; Ninth, 
110; Twenty-seventh (First legion), 140; total, 686. 
Approaching Lawrenceburg, Tenn., Ross took the ad- 
vance, and the Third, dismounted, with two squadrons of 
the Legion, drove the enemy from his camp at that place. 
At Campbellsville they confronted Hatch’s Federal divis- 
ion of cavalry. Lieut.-Col. J. S. Boggess dismounted 
the Third and moved to the front, and a battery was 
brought up, supported by Col. Jack Wharton’s Sixth 
cavalry, and at the proper time the Ninth, Col. D. W. 
Jones, and the Legion, Col. E. R. Hawkins, made an 
impetuous charge, which scattered the enemy in con- 
fusion. With a loss of 5 wounded, the brigade cap- 
tured 5 stand of colors, 84 men, and horses and cattle. 
On the 28th they had a spirited engagement on the 
Franklin pike, capturing many prisoners and part of the 
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Federal wagon train. During the next two days the 
Texans were dashing into the Federal trains, destroying 
bridges and creating great havoc. Of one of these 
actions General Ross said: ‘‘The gallant bearing of the 
Third and Ninth Texas on this occasion is deserving of 
special commendation, and it affords me much gratifica- 
tion to record to the honor of these noble regiments that 
charges made by them at the Harpeth river have never 
been and cannot be surpassed by cavalry of any nation.’’ 
The Texans participated in the operations about Murfrees- 
boro under Forrest, and after a desperate fight with an 
infantry regiment captured a railroad train loaded with 
supplies near that place. On the retreat of Hood's army 
the Sixth was distinguished in the check it administered 
to an overwhelming force of the enemy which would 
otherwise have overrun the entire division. At Sugar 
Creek, where a memorable fight was made, and success- 
fully, to protect the Confederate retreat, Ector’s infantry 
was supported by the Legion and Ninth cavalry. When 
the enemy advanced in a fog, the infantry charged and 
fired, and then the cavairy, passing through the infantry, 
‘crossed the creek in the face of a terrible fire, over- 
threw all opposition on the other side, and pursued the 
thoroughly routed foe nearly a mile.’’ The brigade lost 
87 men during the campaign and captured and brought 
off 550 prisoners, 9 stand of colors, several hundred 
horses, and overcoats and blankets for the command, 
besides destroying 2 railroad trains of supplies and 40 
or 50 wagons, etc. 


BENTONVILLE. 


In Gen. Joseph Wheeler’s report of his operations 
harassing Sherman’s march through Georgia, the Eighth 
and Eleventh Texas cavalry are mentioned with high 
praise. In his report ofthe battle of Bentonville, N2G.: 
which practically ended the fighting career of the army 
of Tennessee, Gen. J. E. Johnston says ‘‘ the Eighth 
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Texas cavalry distinguished itself’? in the defeat of 
the Seventeenth Federal corps March 21st. General 
Hardee’s son, a promising youth of sixteen, was mor- 
tally wounded while charging in the front rank of the 
Eighth Texas. In the organization under General 
Johnston, as reported April 9, 1865, the Sixth, Seventh, 
Tenth and Fifteenth infantry, and Seventeenth, Eight- 
eenth, Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth dismounted 
cavalry were consolidated in one regiment, called the 
First Texas, under Lieut.-Col. William A. Ryan, and 
assigned to Govan’s brigade, Hardee’s corps. The 
Eighth and Eleventh cavalry were in the cavalry corps 
commanded by Lieut.-Gen. Wade Hampton. These 
organizations represented Texas when the army was sur- 
rendered at Greensboro. 


BRIGADES OF ROSS AND ECTOR IN 1865. 


By an order of Major-General Forrest, February 13, 
1865, Gen. W. H. Jackson was ordered to consolidate 
and organize a division of cavalry, to be composed of 
three brigades, one of which was to be Ross’ Texas 
brigade, to be commanded by Brig.-Gen. L. S. Ross, 
consisting of the Third, Sixth and Ninth Texas regi- 
ments, under Colonel Griffith, Eleventh and Seven- 
teenth Arkansas consolidated, Willis’ battalion and 
Cobb’s scouts. 

At the same time Ector’s brigade, under Col. David 
Coleman, was in French’s division, under General 
Maury, commanding at Mobile, and the Texas regi- 
ments were commanded, Ninth by Col. Miles A. Dillard, 
Tenth cavalry dismounted by Capt. Jacob Zeigler, Four- 
teenth cavalry dismounted by Lieut.-Col. Abram 
Harris, and the Thirty-second dismounted by Capt. 
Nathan Anderson. Douglas’ battery, under Lieut. Ben 
Hardin, was on duty in the Mobile defenses. Ector’s 
brigade shared in the gallant defense of Spanish Fort, 
being then commanded by Col. J. A. Andrews. 
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The remnants of the brigades of Ross and Ector came 
under the capitulation of Gen. Richard Taylor. 


TRANS-MISSISSIPPI DEPARTMENT. 


In the organization of the Trans-Mississippi department 
troops December 12, 1862, under Lieut.-Gen. T. H. 
Holmes, the first corps, under Maj.-Gen. T. C. Hindman, 
included in Douglas H. Cooper’s brigade, largely Indian 
troops, the Texas regiments of De Morse and Lane, Ran- 
dolph’s cavalry battalion, and Howell’s Texas battery. A 
Texas brigade, under Col. William R. Bradfute, was 
made up of the Twentieth cavalry, Col. Thomas C. Bass; 
Twenty-second, Col. J. G. Stevens; Thirty-fourth, Col. 
A. M. Alexander; and Col. G. W. Guess’ cavalry bat- 
talion. 

The second corps was made up of the division of Gen. 
H. E. McCulloch, Texas brigades of Young, Randal and 
Flournoy; and the division of Gen. T. J. Churchill, Texas 
brigades of Garland and Deshler, J. M. Hawes’ brigade 
(composed of the Twelfth cavalry, Col. W. H. Parsons; 
Nineteenth, Col. N. M. Buford; Twenty-first, Col. G. W. 
Carter; and Chrisman’s Arkansas battalion), Dunning- 
ton’s Arkansas brigade, and White’s Missouri brigade. 

The Texans with Hindman were partly engaged in the 
battle of Prairie Grove, December 7, 1862. The Nine- 
teenth and Twenty-first cavalry, in a brigade commanded 
by Colonel Carter, attached to Marmaduke'’s division, took 
part in the expedition into Missouri in April, 1863, and 
several officers and men fell in a skirmish at Taylor’s 
creek, May 15th. 

The battle of Honey Springs, Indian Territory, July 17, 
1863, was fought by a Union force under Maj.-Gen. James 
G. Blunt, composed of Kansas, Colorado and Wisconsin 
troops, negroes and Indians, against a Confederate force 
under Brig.-Gen. Douglas H. Cooper, composed of the 
Texas regiments of Cols. Charles De Morse, L. M. 
Martin and T. C. Bass, Capt. L. E. Gillett’s squadron, 
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John Scanland’s squadron, Captain Lee’s howitzer bat- 
tery, and Cherokee and Choctaw troops. The Confeder- 
ate loss was 134 killed and wounded. General Cooper 
particularly commended the bravery of De Morse’s regi- 
ment, in support of Lee’s battery, finally fighting hand 
to hand with clubbed muskets until the battery was with- 
drawn. Colonel De Morse was severely wounded, Capt. 
F. M. Hanks dangerously, and H. H. Molloy, of Bass’ 
regiment, mortally. The officers commanding regiments 
and battalions were commended for bravery, and it ap- 
pears from the Federal reports that the action was hotly 
contested. It was reported by General Blount that the 
Twentieth Texas took into action 300 men and lost all but 
60. A Texas brigade composed of the Twenty-first cav- 
alry, J. H. Pratt’s battery, B. D. McKie’s and C. L. Mor- 
gan’s squadrons, all under Maj. B. D. Chenoweth, took 
an active part in the attack on Pine Bluff, Ark., October 
25, 1863. 

When on April 9, 1863, General Banks, in command at 
New Orleans, began his first Red River campaign by oc- 
cupying Berwick City, General Taylor, at Camp Bisland, 
put the Texans at once to the front, sending Colonel 
Green’s regiment, Fifth mounted volunteers, from Camp 
Bisland toward Berwick. Green skirmished, falling back 
before the Federal army, until the r2th and 13th, when a 
considerable engagement was fought at Fort Bisland, or 
Bethel’s plantation, in which his regiment and Waller's bat- 
talion and the Valverde battery held the extreme right; 
Colonel Bagby’s Seventh regiment, as skirmishers and 
sharpshooters at the front. In the repulse of the enemy on 
the 13th the services of Colonels Green and Bagby and 
their commands were specially noticed. Captain Sayers, 
commanding the Valverde battery, also conspicuous in 
the fight, was wounded. Colonel Bagby, though seriously 
wounded in the arm, remained on the field until the enemy 
was driven back. Colonel Reily with the Fourth regi- 
ment, meanwhile, was engaged near Franklin, where the 
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gallant colonel received a mortal wound and died on the 
field. In the subsequent retreat of Taylor to the Red 
river Colonel Green and the cavalry were in constant fight- 
ing as the rear guard. General Taylor referred to the 
lamented Reily as a gallant and chivalrous officer, whose 
loss was deeply regretted. Of Green he said: ‘To his 
zeal, vigilance and daring the extrication of our little army 
from its perilous position is indebted to a great extent. 
He has shown himself equal to every emergency, and to 
him and the officers and men of his command I feel proud 
to return my acknowledgments. In truth, he was the 
Ney of our retreat, and the shield and buckler of our little 
force.’’ The staff officers of General Sibley, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Herbert, Major Ochiltree, chief-of-staff, and Major 
Robards, ordnance officer, were with General Taylor and 
were highly commended by him. Gen. Alfred Mouton, 
in his report of these operations, said: ‘‘I would partic- 
ularly mention Col. A. P. Bagby, his regiment and the re- 
inforcements sent him. Troops never acted with more 
gallantry, nor was ever such an overwhelming force longer 
held in check by a handful of heroes.” He joined with- 
out reserve in the praise of General Green, to whom he 
assigned the command of the entire cavalry. 


MILLIKEN’S BEND. 


During the siege of Vicksburg a detachment of Maj. 
James Burnet’s battalion of Texans, under his adjutant, 
Lieut. R. S. Dulin, took part in the capture of the Fed- 
eral ram Indianola, and were mentioned first in the 
general order of congratulation by Gen. Richard Taylor. 

Walker’s Texas division having been ordered to the 
vicinity of Vicksburg, Gen. H. E. McCulloch’s brigade was 
sent against the Federal forces at Milliken’s Bend. He 
reported that in the fight which followed, June 7, 1863, 
Col. Richard Waterhouse and his regiment were partic- 
ularly distinguished in a gallant charge, and Col. R. T. 
P. Allen’s regiment and Colonel Fitzhugh’s regiment 
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{under Lieut.-Col. E. P. Gregg) behaved with bravery. 
Colonel Allen was slightly wounded but never left his 
post. Lieutenant-Colonel Gregg and Maj. W. W. Dimond 
were badly wounded, but the regiment fought on under 
Capt. J. D. Woods. Col. George Flournoy’s regiment 
drove the enemy from part of their works and held it, 
under fire of gunboats. Maj. R. D. Allen was in com- 
mand of skirmishers. Capt. G. T. Marold and his com- 
pany captured 19 negro soldiers, and Private A. Schultz, 
accidentally falling into the enemy’s hands, shrewdly led 
a detachment of 50 into the Confederate lines. The loss 
of the brigade was 44 killed and 130 wounded. Lieuts. 
Thomas Beaver and B. W. Hampton were killed, and 
among the wounded were Capts. E. P. Petty, S. J. P. 
McDowell, and J. H. Tolbert, and Lieuts. T. H. 
Batsell, D. M. Waddill, G. A. Dickerman and James M. 
Tucker. 


PLAQUEMINE TO BAYOU BOURBEAU. 


For the relief of Port Hudson General Taylor made an 
advance in June, 1863, toward New Orleans, leading his 
main column by way of Bayou Teche, and sending another 
column, Col. James P. Major’s Texas cavalry brigade, 
composed of the regiments of Joseph Phillips, W. P. 
Lane, B. W. Stone and C. L. Pyron, to cover the move- 
ment by a daring dash along th? Mississippi down from 
Port Hudson. On the 18th Phillips made a dash into 
Plaquemine, took 87 prisoners and burned three steamers; 
and on the zoth Lane captured Thibodeaux, with 140 
prisoners. On the 21st Pyron’s regiment, 206 strong, at- 
tacked a force of 1,000 Federals at Lafourche crossing, and 
had won victory by an assault of unparalleled daring when 
Federal reinforcements compelled his withdrawal. Major 
then proceeded to Bayou Bceuf and took position to at- 
tack the Federal works. Gen. Tom Green, meanwhile, 
with his brigade, including the Fifth Texas, E. Waller’s 
battalion, Fourth and Seventh, and Baylor’s regiments, 
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and the Valverde and Nichols’ batteries, invested Brashear 
City, a party of picked men, under the gallant Maj. Sherod 
Hunter, turning the works. Hunter reported that he 
chargea the works on June 23d with 325 men, and after 
a fight in which he lost 3 killed and 18 wounded, and the 
enemy 86, the Federal force of 1,300 surrendered, with 11 
cannon, 2,500 stand of small arms, and immense quantities 
of stores. Green then pushed on toward Bayou Beeuf, 
but before he could reach the place the Federal garrison, 
already invested by Major, surrendered, according to the 
report of Gen. Alfred Mouton, ‘‘to a scouting party 
under the command of General Green’s daring scout, 
Leander McAnelly. The force consisted of 435 officers 
and men, with three siege guns, and one 12-pounder.”’ 

A few days later General Green marched on the strong 
Federal post at Donaldsonville, with the regiments of 
W. P. Hardeman, D. W. Shannon and P. T. Herbert, of his 
brigade, and those of Lane, Stone and Phillips, of Major’s, 
and Semmes’ battery. The assault was made carly on 
June 28th. Major Shannon, with the Fifth, made a cir- 
cuit of the fort and under fire of artillery and gunboats 
pushed his way down the Mississippi levee and into the fort. 
Colonel Phillips, according to Green’s report, ‘‘at the head 
of the column under Colonel Major, with most of his men 
and officers, made an entrance into the fort with Shannon. 
Colonel Herbert, with the Seventh, enveloped the ditch 
asdirected. The fight was desperately contested on every 
part of the ground. Colonel Hardeman, with the Fourth 
Texas, being unable to control his guide, was delayed in 
his attack on the stockade on the Lafourche side. until 
nearly daylight, but his casualties show with what de- 
termined courage that veteran regiment stood its ground 
after it came into action.’’ 

After entering the stockade the men found a ditch that 
put astop to their progress. ‘‘At this ditch the most des- 
perate fight ensued between the commands of Shannon 
and Phillips and the enemy. Our men here used brick- 
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bats upon the heads of the enemy, who returned the same. 
Capt. Ira G. Killough, Lieut. W. S. Land, and officers 
and men, were wounded by these missiles. . . . We fought 
from 2a. m. till daylight without intermission. .. . We 
mourn the fall of many of our bravest and best officers 
and men. Among the former are Major Shannon, Capt. 
D. H. Ragsdale, Lieuts. James A. Darby and James F. 
Cole, of the Fifth; Maj. Alonzo Ridley, of Phillips’ regt- 
ment, and Lieut. N. D. Cartwright, of the Fourth. 
Colonel Major at the head of his column was wounded.” 
The troops were withdrawn with a loss of 4o killed, 114 
wounded, and 107 missing, out of about 800 engaged. 
After this affair General Green sat down and watched 
Donaldsonville, while Major with several batteries 
stopped navigation on the river. The Federals sent down 
a large force by transports from Port Hudson, and on July 
13th attacked Green and Major, near Donaldsonville. 
Major’s brigade—Lane’s, Stone’s, Baylor’s and Phillips’ 
regiments—was commanded by Colonel Lane. Lieut.-Col. 
G. J. Hampton commanded Hardeman’s regiment; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Herbert, Bagby’s; Capt. H. A. McPhail, 
the Fourth, Fifth and Seventh Texas; and Lieut. Henry 
Angel fought one section of Gonzales’ battery. The en- 
tire Texas force was about1,500men. Green did not have 
enough men to meet the entire Federal line, and he 
would not wait to be attacked, so he separated his force 
and struck each wing of the enemy. McPhail swept over 
the Federal artillery, killing most of the gunners, and 
Hampton and Herbert drove in the right wing and center. 
Though frequently rallying, the enemy was driven 4 
miles, to the protection of the fort, with a loss of over 500 
killed and wounded, and three pieces of artillery. ‘‘The 
whole of the battle,’’ said Green, ‘‘was a succession of 
charges, and I have never before witnessed such deter- 
mined valor as was displayed by our troops. They fre- 
quently charged upon the enemy in line of battle, and 
delivered their fire upon them at 25 paces, with the cool- 
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ness of veterans.’’ Our loss did not exceed 3 killed and 
30 wounded. The Federal reports show that 10 regiments 
were engaged, mostly from New York and Massachusetts, 
and their loss is put at 263 killed and wounded, and 186 
captured. 

On September 29th, General Green, crossing the Atch- 
afalaya, attacked a force at Fordoche, consisting of the 
Nineteenth Iowa and Twenty-sixth Indiana, and a bat- 
tery, and after a severe fight captured 462 officers and 
men, the battery, and everything else but the cavalry. 
Lieut.-Col. J. E. Harrison, commanding Spaight’s bri- 
gade, Cols. J. W. Spaight, F. H. Clack and Maj. John 
W. Daniel, commanding regiments, and Lieut. John B. 
Jones, adjutant-general of the brigade, were commended 
by General Green, who said that the men of the brigade, 
of whom many had never before been in action, moved 
against the enemy like veterans. The commandsof Maj. 
H. H. Boone and L. C. Rountree were distinguished in 
cavalry charges, and Lieut. W. F. Spivey, of the latter 
battalion, was among the killed. Col. A. P. Bagby was 
distinguished in command of Green’s brigade. Spaight’s 
brigade lost 23 killed and 74 wounded, the main part of 
the Confederate casualties. 

In October Maj.-Gen. W. B. Franklin led a formidable 
force into the Teche country of Louisiana, composed of 
the Thirteenth and Nineteenth Federal army corps, a cav- 
alry division and artillery. After a series of cavalry skir- 
mishes in which the Texans were distinguished, the enemy 
retreated, and General Green, following, attacked his rear 
guard on November 3d, at Bayou Bourbeau, and won a 
signal victory. General Green’s force engaged (all Tex- 
ans) consisted of the Eleventh infantry, Col. O. M. 
Roberts; Fifteenth infantry, Lieutenant-Colonel Harri- 
son; Eighteenth infantry, Col. W. H. King; Lane’s cav- 
alry, Maj. W. P. Saufley; Madison’s cavalry, Col. 
George TT. Madison; Stone’s cavalry, Lieut.-Col. 
Isham Chisum; Fourth cavalry, Colonel Hardeman; Fifth 
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cavalry, Col. H. C. McNeill; Seventh cavalry, Lieut.-Col. 
P. T. Herbert; Waller’s battalion, Capt. W. A. McDade; 
section Daniel’s battery, Lieut. S. M. Hamilton. The 
infantry was under command of Colonel Roberts, and 
constituted the right wing of the battle line; Major’s bri- 
gade was on the right, and Bagby’s in the center. 
Roberts began the attack and pushed steadily forward 
under a terrific fire of artillery and musketry; the cavalry 
under Major charged on the right, and ‘‘Colonel Bagby 
with Herbert’s regiment and Waller’s battalion, mounted, 
and Hardeman’s and McNeill’s regiments, dismounted, 
charged them in front, the cavalry making, on a partially 
concealed foe, the most brilliant charge on record. Our 
gallant infantry under their brave officers had given the 
enemy such a chastisement on his right flank,’’ said Gen- 
eral Green in his report, ‘‘that the whole Federal force 
gave way as soon as the engagement became general and 
close.’’ Nearly all the losses in the fight were sustained 
by Roberts’ infantry. 

Gen. Richard Taylor, in reporting this battle, said: 
‘“Too much praise cannot be given to General Green and 
the troops engaged. The exact moment when a heavy 
blow could be given was seized in a masterly manner. I 
have so frequently had occasion to commend the conduct 
of General Green, that I have nothing to add in his praise, 
except that he has surpassed my expectations, which I did 
not think possible. . . . He is nowcommanding a division, 
and I respectfully urge that he be promoted.’’ General 
Taylor also warmly urged the promotion of Colonel Major, 
who had shown ‘‘marked energy and ability.”’ 


MANSFIELD AND PLEASANT HILL. 


A fight preliminary to the battle of Mansfield, La., in 
which Texans were engaged, on April 2, 1864, is described 
by General Taylor. Colonel Debray, with hisregiment and 
two batteries, had been ordered from Many to Mansfield. 
While marching on a cross-road he suddenly encoun- 
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tered the enemy in superior force. ‘‘Likea gallant vet- 
eran he made fight at once, returned to the direct road, 
and fell back until he met my infantry, coming in in fine 
order, and protecting his two batteries and trains, although 
pursued until he joined me. Colonel Debray lost several 
killed and wounded. Considering the suddenness of the 
attack, and the fact that his regiment had never before 
been in action, this officer as well as his troops deserves 
great credit. Atthesame hour Colonel Bagby, command- 
ing hisown, McNeill’s and some companies of Bush’s new- 
ly-raised regiment, with a section of the Valverde battery, 
was attacked on the Natchitoches road by cavalry, in- 
fantry andartillery. He fell back slowly toward Pleasant 
Hill, skirmishing briskly. Colonel Bagby lost some 25 or 30 
killed and wounded, and inflicted probably more loss on 
the enemy. His conduct was, as always, that of a brave 
and skillful soldier.” 

The following quotations from the report of Maj.-Gen. 
Richard Taylor describe the part taken by Texans in 
the victories at Mansfield and Pleasant Hill, April 8 and 
9, 1864: 


In the morning of the 8th, I moved down to the posi- 
tion selected for the troops. Walker’s division occupied 
the right of the road, facing Pleasant Hill; Buchel’s and 
Terrell’s regiments of cavalry, under Brigadier-General 
Bee, onits right; Mouton’s division on the left of the road, 
with Major’s division of cavalry, consisting of his own 
and Bagby’s brigades (dismounted), on Mouton’s left. 
Debray’s regiment of cavalry was held in the road a little 
to the rear. Haldeman’s and Daniel’s batteries were on 
the right in position with Walker’s division, Cornay’s and 
Nettles’ with Mouton’s division. McMahan’s battery, 
which had been in front with the cavalry advance, reliev- 
ing the Valverde, was withdrawn to the rear and held 
with the reserve artillery, the wooded condition of the 
country offering no field for the employment of many 
guns. My line of battle was in the edge of a wood, with 
cleared fields in front on both sides of the Pleasant Hill 
road, the clearing about 1,000 yards inextent. Soon after 
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the troops were in position our cavalry was rapidly driven 
in and assumed the positions above described. On the left 
a body of the enemy’s cavalry, following hard upon ours, 
ran into the line of the Eighteenth Louisiana and was de- 
stroyed. The enemy formed his line in the woods on the 
opposite side of the cleared fields, and some light skirmish- 
ing took place. Isoon found that the enemy was weakening 
his left and massing on his right to turn me. I at once 
brought Terrell’s regiment of cavalry to the left to rein- 
force Major, and Randal’s brigade, of Walker’s division, 
from the right to the left of the road to strengthen Mou- 
ton’s, causing the whole line to gain ground to the left to 
meet the attack. These movements were masked by 
throwing forward skirmishers toward the enemy and de- 
ploying Debray’s regiment of cavalry in the open fields on 
both sides of the road. It was not until 4 p. m. that these 
changes were completed, when, becoming impatient at 
the delay of the enemy in developing his attack, and sus- 
pecting that his arrangements were not complete, I or- 
dered Mouton to open the attack from the left. [In the 
charge which followed, Lieutenant-Colonel Noble, 
Seventeenth Texas, was wounded. ] er Cen ak eee 
Major, with his division, consisting of his brigade 
under Colonel Lane, Bagby’s brigade, Vincent’s brigade 
of Louisiana cavalry, reinforced by Terrell’s regiment 
drawn from the right, dismounted his men on Mouton’s 
left and kept pace with his advance, forcing back and turn- 
ing the enemy’s right. Randal supported Mouton’s at- 
tack by advancing his regiment en echelon from the left. 
In vigor, energy and daring Randal surpassed my ex- 
pectations, high as they were of him and his fine brigade 
These movements on the left of the road to Pleasant Hill 
were under the immediate direction of Maj.-Gen. Thomas 
Green, who displayed the high qualities which have dis- 
tinguished him on so many fields. As soon as the left at- 
tack was well developed I ordered Major-General Walker 
to move Waul’s and Scurry’s brigades into action, direct- 
ing General Bee, on his right, to press on with Debray’s 
and Buchel’s cavalry to gain the enemy’s rear. Believing 
my right outflanked by the enemy, General Walker was 
instructed to throw forward Scurry to turn his left and 
gain a position on the high road beyond the main line of 
battle. The dense wood through which Bee advanced 
prevented him from gaining much ground, but the gal- 
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lantry and vigor with which that accomplished soldier 
(Walker) led his fine brigades into action and pressed on 
the foe have never been surpassed. Until he was disabled 
by a painful wound on the following day, every hour but 
illustrated his power for command. The enemy in vain 
formed new lines of battle on the wooded ridges, which 
are a feature of the country. Every line was swept away 
as soon as formed, and every gun taken as soon as put in 
position. For 5 miles the enemy was driven rapidly and 
steadily. Here the Thirteenth corps gave way entirely 
and was replaced by the Nineteenth, hurriedly brought up 
to support the fight. The Nineteenth corps, though 
fresh, shared the fate of the Thirteenth. Nothing could 
arrest the astonishing ardor and courage of our troops. 
Green, Polienac, Major, Bagby and Randal on the left, 
Walker, Bee, Scurry and Waul on the right, swept all 
before them. Just as night was closing in the enemy 
massed heavily on a ridge overlooking a small creek. 
As the water was important to both parties, I ordered the 
enemy driven from it. The fighting was severe for a 
time, but Walker, Green and other gallant leaders led on 
our tired men, and we camped on the creek as night fell, 
the enemy forced back some 400 yards beyond. The con- 
duct of our troops was beyond all praise. There was no 
straggling, no plundering. The vast captured property 
was quietly taken to Mansfield and turned over, untouched, 
EO sO sOTODET OMICCLS.S 5. ua Ace tay Wibod lat ane Heide 

[Next day Green, commanding the cavalry corps, was 
pushed forward and found the enemy posted a mile in 
advance of Pleasant Hill. It was late in the afternoon 
before the infantry came up to open the second battle. ] 
... At about 5 p. m. Churchill and Parsons opened 
on the right and Walker commenced his advance in 
support. Just then our fire overpowered the enemy’s 
battery, in front of the Mansfield road, and disabled his 
guns, which were removed to the rear. The confusion 
and movement incident to this, coupled with the sound of 
Churchill’s and Parsons’ attack, led General Green natu- 
rally to suppose that the time for Bee’s charge had arrived. 
Bee led forward Debray’s and Buchel’s fine regiments in 
most gallant style across the fields and up the opposite 
slope, where he was stopped by a close and deadly fire of 
musketry from the dense woods on either side of the road. 
Bee was struck, Buchel mortally wounded, and Debray 
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and Major Menard, of the same regiment, struck. Many 
a gallant horseman went down. Bee drew back, himself 
retiring last. The charge failed for a time, but the gal- 
lantry displayed by Bee, Debray, Buchel, Menard and 
others produced its effect upon the enemy. 

During this time Walker had led his splendid division 
across the field and was fully engaged in the opposite 
wood, and Major had swept around to the left with his 
dismounted cavalry of Bagby’s and his own brigade, 
under Colonel Terrell (severely wounded in the fight), 
cleared the wood to the left, and seized and held 
the position occupied by the enemy’s battery in the 
commencement of the engagement. The stubborn re- 
sistance offered by the enemy along the whole line 
soon convinced me that he had received reinforcements 
of fresh troops, and I ordered forward Polignac. Just 
then information reached me that Major-General Walker 
was wounded. Galloping to the spot I found that he had 
received a severe contusion in the groin, and ordered him 
to quit the field, which he did most reluctantly. His 
wound was a great misfortune. The continuity of our 
line was lost, as I could not for some time find either of 
his brigade commanders, all of whom were hotly engaged 
within the pine thicket infront. . . . 

Brigadier-General Scurry, commanding the right bri- 
gade of Walker’s division, behaved most nobly, and speaks 
highly of Colonel Waterhouse, commanding one of his 
regiments. General Scurry was slightly wounded in the 
engagement. The efforts of these leaders prevented the 
confusion on the right from becoming disastrous. Mean- 
time the fighting on the left and center was close and 
fierce. The fresh troops of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
corps held their ground manfully. The dense woods pre- 
vented a view of the field, and the continuity of our line 
was lost. An idea prevailed that we were firing on each 
other. Green, Polignac, Major, Randal and Gray, with 
their respective staffs, rallied the troops and led them 
again and again into action, and the men by their conduct 
showed themselves worthy of such leaders. At nightfall 
I withdrew the troops to prevent the additional confusion 
incident to darkness and formed line in the open field. 
The men fell in at once, and animated by their noble 
leaders, brought order and confidence to the ranks. Brig- 
adier-General Waul withdrew from the wood, where he 
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had been hotly engaged, in fine style, and showed the cool- 
ness of a veteran. figsts 

[After Banks’ army withdrew] Bee, with part of Major’s 
and Buchel’s and Debray’s regiments, of his own com- 
mand, was pursuing the enemy toward Natchitoches. 
Green was at Pleasant Hill directing generally the opera- 
tions of the cavalry in front. Wood’s and Gould’s regi- 
ments, and portions of Parsons’ brigade, which had 
reached Mansfield from Texas on the evening of the 9th 
and morning of the roth with Terrell’s regiment, which 
had been returned to Mansfield from Pleasant Hill to 
forage, all being cavalry, were pushed down to Green on 
the roth and early on the 11th. Nettles’; J. A. A. West’s, 
McMahan’s, and Moseley’s batteries were also sent down, 
and General Green was informed of the position and move- 
ments of the fleet. The importance of reaching Blair’s 
landing in advance of the fleet was impressed upon him. 
Green with his usual energy marched from Pleasant Hill 
for Blair’s landing at 6p. m. of the 11th. The same diffi- 
culty which met Bagby in the passage of the Bayou Pierre, 
namely, the want of a pontoon—which reference to my 
correspondence with the department headquarters will 
show I had long before asked for—seriously delayed 
Green’s movement. He, however, reached the river at 
and below Blair’s landing on the 12th, with Wood’s, 
Gould’s and Parsons’ commands, and engaged the fleet. 
The loss inflicted upon the crowded transports of the 
enemy was terrible. Several times the transports raised 
the white flag, but the gunboats, protected by their plating, 
kept up the heavy fire and compelled our troops to renew 
the punishment on the transports. Many times our sharp- 
shooters forced the gunboats to close their portholes, 
and it is believed the result would have been the capture 
of the whole fleet but for the unfortunate fall of the noble 
Green, killed by a discharge of grape from one of the 
gunboats. 


Gen. Hamilton P. Bee, who had brought to the field 
from Columbus, Tex., the cavalry regiments of Debray, 
Buchel and Terrell, was in command at the front previous 
to the battle of Mansfield, with his cavalry delaying the 
advanceoftheenemy. During the battle he was assigned 
to command of cavalry onthe right. Covering the right of 
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Walker’s Texas infantry, Bee’s cavalry finally mingled 
with the infantry, engaged the fresh troops of the Federal 
Thirteenth corps, 10,o00 strong, and defeated them in an 
engagement which General Bee called ‘‘the battle of Peach 
Orchard, being a separate and distinct action from Mans- 
field.’’ He acknowledged the gallant support of Colonel 
Randal, commanding brigade, and Col. Edward Clark, 
commanding regiment. ‘‘Captain Lane, of Debray’s regi- 
ment, with his company, gallantly charged the enemy to 
draw their fire, preparatory to a combined charge by our 
infantry, with loss of Lieutenant Willis and a third of 
his company destroyed. Captain Borden, of Buchel’s reg- 
iment, was severely wounded.”’ 

It was Colonels Buchel and Hardeman whoreconnoitered 
the Federal line before Pleasant Hill next day. In the 
afternoon Bee was ordered by General Green to charge 
with all the cavalry, and he says, ‘‘I at once moved with 
Debray’s and Buchel’s regiments that were formed in the 
road, ordering the other cavalry regiments to follow, and 
in column of fours moved rapidly across the space inter- 
vening between the two armies; but before the order was 
given to deploy and charge, the command was literally 
swept away by a cross-fire at close range from an enemy 
concealed behind astring of fence perpendicular to the en- 
emy’s line of battle. .. . What was left of Debray’s gallant 
regiment succeeded in returning to our lines, with a lossof 
one-third their number. I had two horses shot under me. 
Colonel Debray was injured by the fall of his horse, which 
was killed. Colonel Buchel . . . drew back in time to 
avoid the fire of the ambuscade, passed to the left, dis- 
mounted his men, and drove the enemy from their am- 
buscade.”’ Here the brave Buchel was mortally wounded, 
and two days later, said Bee, ‘‘the brave colonel died at 
my headquarters, a brilliant soldier of Prussia, and an 
irreparable loss to our cause and his adopted country.”’ 
After the fall of General Green, General Bee assumed 
command of the cavalry corps until Gen. John A. 
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Wharton was assigned to that duty. At Monett’s Ferry, 
April 23d, with his division and General Major’s division 
(including Bagby’s and Debray’s brigades), in all about 
2,000 men, he was assailed by nearly the entire army of 
General Banks, and after a stubborn fight fell back to 
Beasley’s. 

The report of Col. George W: Baylor, Second Arizona 
cavalry, commanding Major’s brigade (Major command- 
ing division), gives details of great interest. He de- 
scribed the gallant service of his brigade, under Colonel 
Lane—Madison’s, Lane’s and Chisum’s regiments and 
his own—on April 7th, when Lieuts. W. T. Brown and 
F. B. Chilton, of his regiment, were wounded, the former 
mortally. In the first action of the brigade on the 8th, 
when they fought dismounted, they captured a battery, 
but lost heavily, Lieut. G. E. Rottenstein falling gallantly 
at the head of his company. Here Colonel Lane was 
wounded and Baylor took command of the brigade. He 
and his men had a hot and close fight in driving back 
the Federal ambuscade at Pleasant Hill, Lieutenant 
English, adjutant of Madison’s regiment, being among 
the killed. Colonel Baylor heartily commended the dash- 
ing, fiery courage of Colonel Madison, and the heroism of 
Colonels Lane, Chisum, Crump and Mullen. Among the 
killed at Monett’s Ferry he mentioned with an affectionate 
tribute Chaplain B. F. Ellison, of Madison’s regiment, 
who fell mortally wounded, fighting in the front rank. 
When the first gun was fired in defense of Southern 
liberty he had started on foot from Los Angeles, Cal., to 
join in the struggle. Onthe 28th Baylor’s command sup- 
ported Hardeman’s in asuccessful fight at Bayou Rapides. 
On May 1st the brigade was ordered to Wilson’s land- 
ing, on Redriver, where the enemy’s transports were con- 
stantly passing. Before West’s battery could be brought 
up, Chisum’s regiment, under Captain Wilson, and Lieu- 
tenant Smith’s Arizona scouts chased and captured one 
transport. Although driven thence to Marksville, Gen- 
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eral Major’s Texans continued to interfere with the trans- 
ports. On May 3d, West’s battery, under Lieutenant 
Yoist, and Hardeman’s brigade captured the City Belle, 
with part of an Ohio regiment on board. On the sth, 
attacked by two gunboats, the Texans, under Baylor, 
Madison, Major Saufley and Lieutenant-Colonel Mullen, 
burned one gunboat and captured the other and a trans- 
port. Among the wounded on May 3d, was Capt. J. W. 
Thompson, of Lane’s regiment. On the 13th and 15th 
the Texas cavalry were engaged with the advance of the 
Federal army, near Mansura. Here Captain McKee, of 
Madison’s regiment, was mortally wounded. On the 18th 
was fought the battle of Yellow Bayou, where the Texans 
suffered heavy loss in attacking the Federal rear guard. 


JENKINS’ FERRY AND POISON SPRING. 


Brig.-Gen. Thomas N. Waul, reporting the action of 
his brigade at Jenkins’ Ferry, said that his men marched 
through rain and mud, to the sound of battle, and went 
into the fight when General Price’s troops were being 
withdrawn from the field. The brigade advanced against 
the enemy’s strong position, under a continuous and de- 
structive fire. ‘‘Ina few minutes the increased and rapid 
discharge of small arms satisfied me that the other two 
brigades of Walker’s division were approaching and 
warmly engaging the enemy’s left. Forming upon my 
right in the woods we immediately prepared to charge 
along the whole line. In a very short time, and before 
the command could be executed, Generals Scurry and 
Randal fell mortally wounded, and were borne from the 
field.’’ The resulting confusion prevented further ad- 
vance. General Waul especially commended the skill 
and courage of Col. Overton Young, also distinguished at 
Mansfield and Pleasant Hill; of Col. Washington L. Craw- 
ford, of General Price’s staff; and of Colonel Watson, of 


the Eighteenth Texas, who was killed, and Surgeon Ed- 
ward Randall, wounded. 
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The battle of Poison Spring, April 18, 1864, was fought 
by the divisions of Marmaduke, Cabell and Maxey. The 
latter, brought by Maxey from Indian Territory, was 
composed of Gano’s Texas brigade, under Col. Charles 
De Morse; Walker’s Choctaw brigade, under Col. Tandy 
Walker; and Capt. W. B. Krumbhaar’s battery. General 
Maxey was in command on the field. The Texans and 
their comrades were victorious. ‘‘To the indomitable 
energy of Captain Krumbhaar in carrying his battery over 
ground almost impassable and the subsequent working of 
his battery,’’ said General Maxey, ‘‘much of the success 
of his division was due. The Texas brigade did its 
whole duty, fighting as Texans know how to fight.” 
Colonel De Morse, commanding the brigade in battle, re- 
ported that he had 655 men, including Krumbhaar’s bat- 
tery, Twenty-ninth Texas cavalry, Maj. J. A. Carroll; 
Thirtieth, Lieut.-Col. N. W. Battle; Thirty-first, Maj. M. 
Looscan; Captain Welch’s company, Lieutenant Gano. 
Colonel De Morse warmly commended the services of the 
officers, and reported that the men behaved with great 
coolness, ‘‘firing as though hunting squirrels.’’ The en- 
tire loss of the brigade was 3 killed and 28 wounded, 
among the latter Major Davenport and Lieutenants Gano 
and Hoffman. 


ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA. 


WEST POINT. 


The first engagement of Hood’s Texas brigade in 1862 
was at West Point, Va., May 7th, opposing the landing of 
Franklin’s Federal division. General Whiting, command- 
ing a Confederate division, reported that his line, com- 
posed of three Texas regiments, supported by other 
troops, ‘‘had driven the enemy fairly before it for over 
1% miles through a very dense forest, in which it was 
impossible to see over 30 or 4o yards. The coherence, 
discipline and bravery of the troops were conspicuous. ’’ 
Tex 14 
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General Hood reported that the Fifth Texas, under 
Col. J. J. Archer, was first sent out on the skirmish 
line, driving the enemy, and he followed with Col. 
John Marshall’s Fourth Texas, Col. A. T. Rainey’s 
First, Wofford’s Georgia regiment, and Balthis’ battery. 
As the enemy was reached, the Fourth Texas was thrown 
forward as skirmishers, supported by the First, and they 
so advanced with Archer on the right. Forty prisoners 
were captured and 84 stand of arms, Hood losing 8 killed 
and 29 wounded. He said, ‘‘My attention was particu- 
larly called to the great gallantry of Captain Decatur, of 
the First Texas, who fell under the heavy fire upon the 
flank of his regiment.’’ The brigade comrades of the 
Texans were the Eighteenth Georgia and Hampton’s 
‘South Carolina legion. 


GAINES’ MILL. 


In the battles before Richmond the brigade fought with 
Whiting’s division temporarily attached to Jackson’s 
corps. The battle of Gaines’ Mill, June 27, 1862, was 
one of the most important of the series. General Whit- 
ing reported that the field where his command entered it 
was about the head of a ravine, which covered the en- 
emy’s left near the main road, a deep and steep chasm, 
dividing the bluffs of the Chickahominy. ‘‘On the left 
side of this, as we fronted, General Hood put forward 
the First Texas and Hampton’s legion. Men were leav- 
ing the fieldin every direction and in great disorder. . . 
The First Texas was ordered to go over them or through 
them, which they did; the remaining Texas regiments 
were rapidly advanced, forming line on the right of the 
ravine, and the Third brigade again on their right, and 
pressing on, the whole line came under the enemy’s fire. 
. .. The enemy, concealed in the woods and protected 
by the ravine, poured a destructive fire upon the advanc- 
ing line for a quarter of a mile, and many brave officers 
and men fell, . . . The Texans had now come up and 
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joined line on the left, led by General Hood and the gal- 
lant Fourth at the double-quick, and the whole line . 
charged the ravine with a yell, General Hood and Col- 
onel Law gallantly leading their men. At the bottom 
ran a deep and difficult branch, with scarped sides, an- 
swering admirably as a ditch. Over against this wasa 
strong log breastwork, heavily manned; above this, on 
the crest, another breastwork, supported by well-served 
batteries; and a heavy body of timber, concealing the 
enemy, but affording full view of our movements. Spite 
of these terrible obstacles, over ditch and breastwork, 
hill, batteries and infantry, the division swept routing 
the enemy from their stronghold. Many pieces of artil- 
lery were taken, fourteen in all, and nearly a whole regi- 
ment of the enemy. These prisoners were turned over 
by Col. J. B. Robertson, Fifth Texas, to Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Pryor or some of his staff... . 

“T take pleasure in calling special attention to the 
Fourth Texas regiment, which, led by Brigadier-General 
Hood, was the first to break the enemy’s line and enter 
his works. Its brave old colonel (Marshall) fell early in 
the charge on the hither side of the ravine. . . . Colonel 
Rainey, First Texas, though seriously ill, joined his com- 
mand on the field, and fell severely wounded. Col. John 
Marshall was shot dead, and the lieutenant-colonel 
(Bradfute Warwick) mortally wounded. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Robertson of the Fifth was wounded.’’ The loss 
in killed and wounded was reported as 13 and 62 in the 
Fifth Texas; 44 and 206 in the Fourth, and 14 and 64 in 
the First. Said General Hood in his report: ‘‘The 
guns were captured by the Fourth Texas and Eighth 
Georgia, and a regiment was taken prisoners by the Fifth 
Texas. ... Among those who fell, killed or mortally 
wounded, were Col. John Marshall, Lieut.-Col. B. War- 
wick, Capts. E. D. Ryan, J. W. Hutcheson, P. P. Por- 
ter and T. M. Owens, acting commissary of subsist- 
ence. Lieuts. R. J. Lambert, C. Reich D. L. Butis, 
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L. P. Lyons, and T. H. Hollamon, of the Fourth Texas; 
Lieuts. J. E. Clute and W. G. Wallace, of the 
Fifth; Capt. B. F. Benton, of the First, and Major Key 
and Colonels Rainey and Robertson were severely 
wounded. . . . All the field officers of the Fourth being 
killed or wounded, the command of the regiment de- 
volved upon Capt. W. P. Townsend (now major), who 
led it most gallantly.’’ At Malvern Hill the brigade lost 
37 more from its depleted ranks. 


SECOND MANASSAS. 


In the next campaign, that of Second Manassas, Gen- 
eral Hood was in command of Whiting’s division, assigned 
to Longstreet’scorps. On August 22d his command drove 
' the enemy across the Rappahannock at Freeman’s ford. 
‘During the engagement Maj. D. M. Whaley, Fifth Texas, 
fell, gallantly discharging his duties.’’ Beyond Thor- 
oughfare gap the command marched forward on August 
29th, ‘‘Lieutenant-Colonel Upton, of the Fifth Texas, in 
command of a party of select Texas riflemen, constitut- 
ing the advance guard. Coming up with the rear guard 
of the enemy before sunrise, this gallant and distin- 
guished officer drove them before him so rapidly that 
halts would have to be made for the troops in rear to 
rest.’ On approaching the enemy engaging General 
Jackson, ‘‘the Texas brigade advanced in line of battle 
down and on the immediate right of the pike leading to 
the stone bridge.’’ At sunset the Texans and Law’s 
brigade charged the enemy, driving them in confusion. 
The Texans captured three stand of colors. At 4 
o'clock in the afternoon of the 3oth, the Texans again 
advanced on the right of the pike, and ‘‘within 150 yards 
after leaving their position the Texas brigade became 
engaged with a heavy force of the enemy, but with their 
usual daring and enthusiasm, they charged gallantly on, 
driving a largely superior force a distance of 1% mile, 
causing terrible slaughter in their ranks, and cap- 
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turing a battery of four guns crowning the heights near 
the Chinn house. . . . Many gallant officers and men fell 
upon this memorable field, and our country has cause to 
regret the loss of none of her sons more than that of 
Lieut.-Col. John C. Upton, Fifth Texas. Maj. W. P. 
Townsend, of the Fourth, and Capt. K. Bryan, acting 
major of the Fifth, fell severely wounded while nobly dis- 
charging their duties. Of the different regimental com- 
manders too much cannot be said. Col. J. B. Robertson, 
Fifth Texas, was wounded while directing his regiment 
far in advance of the crest of the hill, when the brigade 
was ordered to halt. Lieut.-Col. B. F. Carter, com- 
manding the Fourth, Lieut.-Col. P. A. Work, First, 
although not wounded, were conspicuous upon this hotly- 
contested field. After all the field and acting field 
officers of the Fifth Texas had fallen, Capt. I. N. M. 
Turner gallantly led that regiment through.’’ Accord- 
ing to Surgeon Guild’s report the loss of the Texas regi- 
ments at Manassas plains was: First regiment, 10 killed 
and 18 wounded; Fifth, 15 and 224; Fourth, 22 and 77. 
Lieut.-Col. B. F. Carter, Fourth, reported Lieuts. 
C. E. Jones and T. J. Johnson, killed; and Capts. D. U. 
Barziza, James T. Hunter, and Lieuts. M. C. Holmes 
and A. D. Jeffries, wounded. Color-Sergeant Francis fell 
severely wounded in front of the regiment, and the flag 
was then borne by Color-Corporal Parker. Col. J. B. 
Robertson reported that the flag of the Fifth was borne 
successively by Color-Sergeant W. V. Royston, Corporal 
J. Miller, Private C. Moncrieff, Private Shepherd, Ser- 
geant Simpson, Private J. Harris, and Sergt. F. C. 
Hume, all of whom were shot down, when it went into 
the hands of Private Farthing. He gave his loss as 15 
killed, wounded 245, missing 1, and reported the capture 
of three stand of colors and two batteries. The report 
of Capt. K. Bryan directed special attention to Capt. 
J. S. Cleveland, among others, who fell with a dangerous 
wound in the neck after gallant service. He had com- 
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mand of the regiment after Cleveland was wounded, and 
when he was himself struck he turned the command over 
to Turner. 


SHARPSBURG. 


At the battle of Sharpsburg, Md., the Texas brigade 
was commanded by Colonel Wofford, of the Georgia regi- 
ment, who reported that the brigade took position on the 
Confederate left, near Mumma church, on the evening 
of September 15th, and being under artillery fire at that 
time, the Fourth lost Lieut. N. J. Mills, severely 
wounded, and one private. On the evening of the 16th 
they were moved to the left and front of the church and 
formed, with a cornfield in their front. During that 
’ evening Captain Turner, with the Fifth, and Capt. W. H. 
Martin, with a detachment of the Fourth, were engaged in 
skirmishing. On the 17th the brigade advanced toward 
the cornfield and engaged in a desperate fight. Hood 
reported that this was ‘“‘the most terrible clash of arms, 
by far, that had occurred during the war.’’ ‘‘The two 
little giant brigades (Hood’s and Law’s) wrestled with 
the mighty force of the enemy, losing hundreds of their 
gallant officers and men, but driving the enemy from his 
position and forcing him to abandon his guns on our left.’’ 
Said Wofford: ‘‘This brigade went into action numbering 
854, and lost in killed, wounded and missing 560, over 
one-half.’’ Among the officers killed were Major Dale, 
First Texas, who fell in the thickest of the fight, and 
Lieuts. F. L. Hoffman, P. Runnells, J. Waterhouse, 
S. F. Patton and G. B. Thompson, of the First. Col- 
onel Work reported that the First took into action an ag- 
gregate of 226, of whom 170 were known to have been 
killed or wounded, and 12 (missing) supposed to be. He 
saw four bearers of the State colors shot down—John 
Hanson, James Day, Charles H. Kingsley and James K. 
Malone. Then other men upheld the flag, four more of 
whom were shot down. Carter, of the Fourth, reported 
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Lieuts. L. P. Hughes, A. J. McKean, H. M. Mar- 
chant, J. T. McLaurin, J. C. Billingsley and John Roach, 
mostly commanding companies, wounded. Color-bearer 
Parker was severely wounded and left on the field, and 
the flag was then borne by Captain Darden. He carried 
into action 200 men and lost 1o killed and 97 wounded. 
Captain Turner, of the Fifth, reported 5 killed and 81 
wounded. 

On November 14, 1862, it appeared from the report of 
the adjutant-general of the army that two-thirds of the 
three Texas regiments were badly clothed and shod, and 
180 were barefooted. At the battle of Fredericksburg 
the brigade was not engaged, but lost 1 killed and 
5 wounded. It was now under the command of J. B. 
Robertson, promoted to brigadier-general, and the First 
was commanded by Colonel Rainey, the Fourth by Col. 
J. C. G. Key, and the Fifth by Col. R. M. Powell. Bri- 
gaded with them now was Van H. Manning’s Third Ar- 
kansas, their comrades during the remainder of the war. 
During the spring of 1863 they were engaged in the Suf- 
folk campaign in Southeast Virginia. 


GETTYSBURG. 


At the battle of Gettysburg the Texans went into bat- 
tle late in the afternoon of the 2d of July, advancing 
across fields intersected with stone and rail fences, over 
the valley and up to the slopes of Round Top. General 
Robertson reported as follows: 


As we approached the base of the mountain, General 
Law moved to the right, and I was moving obliquely to 
the right to close on him, when my whole line encoun- 
tered the fire of the enemy’s main line, posted behind 
rocks and astone fence. The Fourth and Fifth Texas 
regiments, under the direction of their gallant commanders 
(Colonels Powell and Key), while returning the fire and 
driving the enemy before them, continued to close on 
General Law to their right. At the same time, the 
First Texas and Third Arkansas, under their gallant 
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commanders (Lieut.-Col. P. A. Work and Colonel Man- 
ning), were hotly engaged with a very superior force, 
while at the same time a heavy force appeared and 
opened fire on Colonel Manning’s left, seriously threaten- 
ing his left flank, to meet which he threw two or three 
companies with their front to his left flank and protected 
his left. 

On discovering this heavy force on my left flank, and see- 
ing that no attack was being made by any of our forces on 
my left, I at once sent a courier to Major-General Hood 
stating that I was hard pressed on my left, that General 
McLaw’s forces were not engaging the enemy to my left 
(which enabled him to move fresh troops from that part 
of his line down on me), and that I must have reinforce- 
ments. Lieutenant-Colonel Work, with the First Texas 
regiment, having pressed forward to the crest of the hill 
and driven the enemy from his battery, I ordered him to 

‘the left, to the relief and support of Colonel Manning, 
directing Maj. F. S. Bass with two companies to hold the 
hill, while Colonel Work with the rest of the regiment 
went to Colonel Manning’s relief. With this assistance, 
Colonel Manning drove the enemy back, and entered the 
woods after him, when the enemy reoccupied the hill and 
his batteries in Colonel Work’s front, from which Colonel 
Work again drove him. 

For an hour and upward, these two regiments main- 
tained one of the hottest contests, against five or six times 
their number, that I have witnessed. The moving of 
Colonel Work to the left, to relieve Colonel Manning 
while the Fourth and Fifth Texas were closing to the 
right on General Law’s brigade, separated these two 
regiments from the others. They were steadily moving 
to the right and front, driving the enemy before them, 
when they passed the woods or ravine to my right. After 
finding that I could not move the First and Third to the 
right to join them, I sent to recall them, ordering them 
to move to the left until the left of the Fourth should 
rest on the right of the First; but my messenger found 
two of General Law’s regiments on the left of my two 
(the Fourth and Fifth Texas), and did not find these 
regiments at all. 

About this time my aide, Lieutenant Scott, reported 
my two regiments (the Fourth and Fifth Texas) in the 
center of General Law’s brigade, and that they could not 
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be moved without greatly injuring his line. I sent a re- 
quest to General Law to look to them. At this point, my 
assistant adjutant and inspector-general reported from 
the Fourth and Fifth that they were hotly engaged and 
wanted reinforcements. My courier, sent to General 
Hood, returned and reported him wounded and carried 
from the field. I sent a messenger to Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Longstreet for reinforcements, and at the same time 
sent to Gens. George T. Anderson and Benning, urging 
them to hurry up to my support. They came up, joined 
as, and fought gallantly, but as fast as we would break 
one line of the enemy, another fresh one would present 
itself, the enemy reinforcing his lines on our front from 
his reserves at the base of the mountain to our right and 
front, and from his lines to our left. Having no attack 
from us in front, he threw his forces from there on us. 

Before the arrival of Generals Anderson and Benning, 
Col. J. C. G. Key, who gallantly led the Fourth Texas 
regiment in, up to the time of receiving a severe wound, 
passed me, being led to the rear. About the same time 
I learned of the fall and dangerous wounding of Col. 
R. M. Powell, of the Fifth, who fell while gallantly lead- 
ing his regiment in one of the impetuous charges of the 
Fourth and Fifth Texas on the fortified mountain. Just 
after the arrival of General Anderson on my left, I 
learned that the gallant Col. Van H. Manning, of the 
Third Arkansas, had been wounded and carried from the 
field, and about the same time I received intelligence of 
the wounding and being carried from the field of those 
two able and efficient officers, Lieut.-Cols. K. Bryan, 
of the Fifth, and B. F. Carter, of the Fourth, both of 
whom were wounded while bravely discharging their 
duty. Capt. J. R. Woodard, acting major of the First 
Texas, was wounded near me while gallantly discharging 
his duty. 

The Fourth and Fifth Texas, under the command of 
Majs. J. P. Bane and J. C. Rogers, continued to hold the 
ground of their original line, leaving the space over which 
they had made their successive discharges strewn with 
their wounded and dead comrades, many of whom could 
not be removed, and were left upon the field. The First 
Texas, under Lieutenant-Colonel Work, with a portion of 
Benning’s brigade, held the field and the batteries taken 
by the First Texas. Three of the guns were brought off 
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the field and secured; the other three, from the nature of 
the ground and their proximity to the enemy, were left. 
The Third Arkansas, under the command of Lieut.-Col. 
R. S. Taylor, ably assisted by Maj. J. W. Reedy, after 
Colonel Manning was borne from the field, sustained well 
the high character it made in the earlier part of the 
action. When night closed the conflict, late in the even- 
ing, I was struck above the knee, which deprived me of 
the use of my leg, and prevented me from getting about 
the field. I retired some 200 yards to the rear, leaving 
the immediate command with Lieutenant-Colonel Work, 
the senior officer present, under whose supervision our 
wounded were brought out and guns secured, and our 
dead on that part of the field were buried the next day. 

About 2 o’clock that night, the First Texas and Third 
Arkansas were moved by the right to the position occu- 
pied by the Fourth and Fifth, and formed on their left, 
where the brigade remained during the day of the 3d, 
keeping up a continuous skirmishing with the enemy’s 
sharpshooters, in which we had a number of our men 
severely wounded. Isent my assistant adjutant-general, 
Capt. F. L. Price, at daybreak to examine the position of 
the brigade, and report to me as soon as he could, and, 
while in the discharge of that duty, was either killed or 
fell into the hands of the enemy, as he has not been seen 
nor heard of since. 

About dark on the evening of the 3d, the brigade, 
with the division, fell back to the hill and formed in 
line, where it remained during the 4th. Lieut. J. R. 
Loughridge, commanding Company I, Fourth Texas, 
who commanded the skirmishers in front of the Fourth, 
and who was left when that regiment moved to the right, 
joined the First Texas, and did gallant service during the 
engagement. In this, the hardest-fought battle of the 
war in which I have been engaged, all, both officers and 
men, as far as my observation extended, fully sustained 
the high character they have heretofore made. Where 
all behaved so nobly, individual distinction cannot with 
propriety be made. 


Col. P. A. Work, First Texas, reported that early in the 
action the gallant Lieut. B. A. Campbell was killed. ‘‘Late 
in the evening a terrific fire of artillery was concentrated 
against the hill held by this regiment and many were. 
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killed and wounded, some losing their heads, and others 
so horribly mutilated and mangled that their identity 
could scarcely be established; but notwithstanding this 
all the men continued heroically and unflinchingly to 
maintain their position.’’ Colonel Work mentioned the 
names of Privates W. Y. Salter, J. N. Kirksey, G. Bar- 
field and W. J. Barbee for great and striking gallantry, 
though he declared that in doing so he was neglecting 
others of equal merit, all behaving like heroes. Private 
Barbee, though a mounted courier, acting for General 
Hood, entered the ranks of his company and fought 
through the engagement. At one time he mounteda 
rock upon the highest pinnacle of the hill, and there, ex- 
posed to a deadly fire from artillery and musketry, stood 
until he had fired twenty-five shots, when he received a 
minie-ball in the right thigh and fell. The men replen- 
ished their cartridge-boxes from the dead and wounded of 
the enemy, and many of the officers, seizing rifles, fought 
in the ranks in the deadly struggle amid the rocks of the 
Devil’s Den. Capt. John R. Woodward, acting major, 
was wounded by a fragment of shell. The regiment lost 
25 killed, 48 wounded and 20 missing. 

Maj. John P. Bane, who led the Fourth regiment after 
Colonel Key and Lieutenant-Colonel Carter were 
wounded, reported that his regiment made two assaults 
upon the heights. His loss was reported at 14 killed and 
73 wounded. Colonel Powell led the Fifth and drove 
the enemy from one height, but while fighting among 
the rocks for the second height, fell with a mortal wound, 
and in hastening to his assistance Lieut.-Col. K. Bryan 
was wounded. Major Rogers was then in command. 
Captain Cleveland was commended for skillful leadership. 
The loss of the Fifth was given at 23 killed and 86 
wounded. Major Rogers in his report commended the 
skillful management of his right wing by Captain Cleve- 
land, and the left by Capt. C. C. Clay. T. W. Fitzgerald, 
color-bearer, was wounded far in front, and the flag was 
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taken up by J. A. Howard, who was almost instantly 
killed. Sergt. W. S. Evans bore the colors during the 
remainder of the fight. 


THE WILDERNESS TO APPOMATTOX. 


At the outset of the Virginia campaign of 1864 the 
Texas brigade was commanded by Brig.-Gen. John Gregg, 
in Maj.-Gen. Charles W. Field’s division of Longstreet’s 
corps, General Hood having remained with the army of 
Tennessee. The Fourth was commanded by Colonel 
Bane, and the Fifth by Lieutenant-Colonel Bryan (com- 
mander of First not noted). They were in battle on 
the 6th of May at the Wilderness,* and reached Spottsyl- 
vania Court House on the 8th. On the roth they aided 
in repulsing the last and most desperate assault by the 
enemy upon Field’s position. During the remainder of 
the fighting here and at Cold Harbor, they manifested 
their old-time courage and tenacity. They were on the 
line at Kershaw’s salient, where fourteen Federal assaults 
were repulsed with great slaughter. After serving on the 
Petersburg lines in the early summer the brigade was 
transferred to the north side of the James before Rich- 
mond. In September, about the time of the capture of 


* in an account of this battle by Gen. E. M. Law (‘‘ Battles and 
Leaders of the Civil War’’), describing the magnificent entry upon 
the scene of Longstreet’s corps on the second day, and the advance 
of Kershaw’s division, he says: ‘‘ Nearly at the same moment Field’s 
division took the left of the road, with Crees brigade in front. As 
the Texans swept past the batteries where General Lec was stand- 
ing, they gave a rousing cheer for ‘Marse Robert,’ who spurred his 
horse forward and followed them in the charge. When the men 
became aware that he was ‘going in’ with them, they called loudly 
to him to go back. ‘We won’t go unless you go back,’ was the gen- 
eral cry. One of the men dropped to the rear, and taking the bridle 
turned the general’s horse around, while General Gregg came up and 
urged him to do as the men wished. . . . The Federals were advanc- 
ing through the pines with apparently irresistible force, when 
Gregg’s 800 Texans, regardless of numbers, flanks or supports, 
dashed directly upon them. There wasa terrific crash, mingled 
with wild yells, which settled down into a steady roar of musketry. 
In less than ten minutes one-half of that devoted 800 were lying 
upon the field, dead or wounded; but they had delivered a stagger- 
ing blow, and broken the force of the Federal advance.” 
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Fort Harrison, they repulsed an attack at Four-mile run. 
With reinforcements they repelled the violent assault on 
Fort Gilmer. On October 7th, in the fight at the New 
Market road, General Gregg was killed. 

The Texas brigade, in the army of Northern Virginia, 
as well as many other commands, has insufficient mention 
in the meager reports of 1864-65 which are accessible. 
Many official reports of battles were lost or destroyed, 
and in many instances the campaigns were so active as 
to leave little time for making reports. At its last serv- 
ice the brigade was commanded by Col. Robert M. Pow- 
ell; the First by Col. Frederick S. Bass, the Fourth by 
Lieut.-Col. Clinton M. Winkler, and the Fifth by Capt. 
W. T. Hill. At Appomattox 64 officers were paroled and 
553 men. 
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Brigadier-General Arthur Pendleton Bagby was born 
in Alabama, and appointed from that State to the United 
States military academy at West Point. He was gradu- 
ated in 1852, ana promoted in the army to brevet second 
lieutenant of infantry, after which he served in garrison 
at Fort Columbus, New York, 1852-53, and on frontier 
duty at Fort Chadbourne, Texas, 1853. He resigned in 
September of that year, and began the study of law. 
Being admitted to the bar, he practiced at Mobile, 
Ala., from 1854 to 1858; then moved to Gonzales, Tex., 
and was living there in 1861, when the war between the 
States began. He was, during 1861, majorin the Seventh 
Texas, becoming colonel of the regiment in 1862. This 
regiment was in General Sibley’s command in New Mex- 
ico in 1862, sharing the hardships and victories of that 
campaign of varied experiences. On January 1, 1863, 
having been promoted in the latter part of 1862, he took 
part in the memorable victory at Galveston, which was of 
substantial benefit to the Confederate cause. The land 
and naval forces were under the command of General Ma- 
gruder, who thus referred to Colonel Bagby’s part in the 
affair: ‘‘Col. A. P. Bagby, of Sibley’s brigade, com- 
manded the volunteers from his regiment for the naval 
expedition, in which every officer and man won imperish- 
able renown.’’ Gen. Richard Taylor, during his oper- 
ations in West Louisiana in 1863, frequently spoke of 
Bagby in complimentary terms. Referring to the battle 
near Berwick bay, he said: ‘‘Colonel Bagby was wounded 
seriously, but not dangerously, in the arm, but remained 
on the field with his regiment until the enemy had been 
driven back and ceased his attacks.’’ So frequently is 
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Colonel Bagby’s gallantry alluded to in the reports of 
both Taylor and Magruder that it is certain that the rank 
of brigadier-general, which was conferred upon him dur- 
ing 1863, seldom if ever was bestowed upon one more 
worthy of the honor. During the Red river campaign, 
before, during and after the battles of Mansfield and 
Pleasant Hill, his services were very great. The high 
esteem in which he was held by his superior officers is 
shown by the fact that after the surrender of Lee and 
Johnston, but before the final submission of the Trans- 
Mississippi department, he was in Gen. Kirby Smith’s 
general orders promoted to major-general, May 16, 1865. 
After the war he went back to his law business, continu- 
ing to reside in Texas, his adopted State. 


Brigadier-General Hamilton P. Bee was born at Charles- 
ton, S. C., July 22, 1822, the son of Col. Barnard 
E. Bee. A younger son of the latter bore the father’s 
name and fell at Manassas after giving ‘‘Stonewall’’ 
Jackson his immortal name. Colonel Bee was one 
of the earliest and most noted of the Texas pioneers, and 
his wife and son Hamilton joined him at Galveston in 
1837. Two years later Hamilton P. Bee was appointed 
secretary, on the part of Texas, to the commission which 
established the line between Texas and the United States, 
and in 1846 he was elected secretary of the first senate of 
Texas, but soon resigned to enlist as a private in Capt. 
Ben McCulloch’s company of cavalry. Later he served 
at Laredo in the rank of first lieutenant. In 1854 he was 
married to Mildred Tarver, of Alabama. In addition to 
his public service in the ante-Confederate period, which 
has been mentioned, he acted as clerk to Governor Lub- 
bock when the latter was comptroller of the Texas repub- 
lic, and was speaker of the third house of representatives 
of the State. During 1861 he was in command of State 
troops on the coast as brigadier-general in the provisional 
army of Texas, and in March, 1862, when he was com- 
Tex 15 
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missioned brigadier-general in the Confederate service, 
he was put in command at Brownsville. In November, 
1863, he had but 69 men at this post, but, in the face of 
12,0co men, landed by General Banks, he successfully 
brought off Confederate stores and munitions valued at 
$1,000,000. During the following winter he commanded 
a force of 10,000 men on the coast, from Brazos to Mata- 
gorda bay; and early in 1864 he took several regiments of 
cavalry to Louisiana, with three of which he reported to 
Gen. Richard Taylor in time to participate in the battle of 
Mansfield. At Pleasant Hill on the afternoon of the 
next day, at the head of these regiments, he led a splendid 
charge, had two horses killed under him, and was slightly 
wounded inthe face. Afterthe death of Gen. Tom Green 
he was in command of the cavalry division on the Red 
river until the arrival of General Wharton. His next 
service was with General Maxey in the Indian Territory, 
where he passed the winter of 1864-65, and he was then 
assigned to the command of a division of cavalry at Hemp- 
stead. After the fall of the Confederate government he 
resided in Mexico until 1876, when he made his home at 
San Antonio, where he lived in peace, loved and respected 
by the community, until his sudden demise, October 2, 
1897. He left surviving him his wife, five sons and a 
daughter. By his request the Confederate flag, which 
was presented him by the ladies of San Antonio at the 
outbreak of the war, was buried with him, wrapped about 
the casket which contained his body. 


Brigadier-General Xavier Blanchard Debray rendered 
his military services, which were of great value and 
prominence, altogether in the Trans-Mississippi depart- 
ment, which was a large part of the time almost isolated 
from the rest of the Confederacy. During a part of 1861 he 
was aide-de-camp to the governor of Texas. In Septem- 
ber of that year he entered the regular Confederate serv- 
ice as major of the Second regiment of Texas infantry. 
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December 5th of the same year he was commissioned 
lieutenant-colonel of a battalion of cavalry. With this 
command he was very active in scouting, reporting move- 
ments of the enemy, attacking their forces whenever it 
was advisable, and useful in every way to the command- 
ing general. In the attack upon the Federals at Galves- 
ton on January 1, 1863, he was notably active, so that 
General Magruder in his official report gives special com- 
mendation to him in connection with other officers for 
efficiency and gallantry. Early in 1864 he was ordered 
to march with his Texans to join Gen. Richard Taylor in 
the campaign against Banks. The regiment which he 
was leading had never before been in action, but, under 
his guidance, behaved with such coolness and bravery as 
to win the approval of General Taylor in his reports. In 
the reports of this campaign, including the battles of Mans- 
field and Pleasant Hill, his name frequently appears, 
always in connection with honorable service. In the pur- 
suit of Banks, Debray commanded a cavalry brigade under 
General Bee, and kept up the good work he had begun 
on his first encounter with the enemy. On May 18th the 
Federals ambuscaded him; but, said General Taylor, 
‘‘Debray opened, enfilading their line. Many were killed 
and wounded, and Wharton’s charge captured a good 
many prisoners.’’ After the termination of the Red river 
campaign, Colonel Debray was appointed a brigadier- 
general by Gen. Kirby Smith; he had worthily won this 
rank. After the peace he returned to Texas and made 
his home in Austin, where he died on January 9, 1895. 


Brigadier-General Matthew Duncan Ector is one of the 
famous names of the army of Tennessee. In 1862 he 
was colonel of the Fourteenth Texas cavalry; in August 
of the same year he was made a brigadier-general. He 
had served in the cavalry in North Mississippi, but dur- 
ing the Kentucky campaign led his regiment, the Four- 
teenth Texas, dismounted. He was present at the battle 
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at Richmond, Ky., and Col. T. H. McCray, who in that 
battle commanded the brigade, said in his report that 
‘‘Col. M. D. Ector particularly distinguished himself, be- 
ing in the front of battle and cheering on his men.’’ He 
was promoted to brigadier-general, his commission dating 
back to August 23, 1862. At the battle of Murfreesboro 
he commanded a brigade in McCown’s division. General 
Hardee, after describing the brilliant charge by which 
the whole Federal right wing was driven back several 
miles, says that ‘‘Ector and Harper, though enfiladed by 
a battery, forced their way through a cedar brake, in 
which the enemy was posted.’’ At the battle of Chicka- 
mauga General Ector shared with other commanders in 
the following compliment bestowed by the heroic Gen. 
-Wm. H. T. Walker: ‘‘I have only to say that the brig- 
adier-generals fought with a gallantry that entitle them 
to division commands, and the colonels commanding bri- 
gades, with an obstinacy and courage that entitle them 
to the rank of brigadier-generals.’’ It is not necessary 
to go into ali the details of the battles in which General 
Ector acted a gailant part. A few days after the battle 
of Chickamauga he was sent with his brigade to Missis- 
sippi, where he remained until the following spring. He 
was back again in time for the Atlanta campaign, and 
under both Johnston and Hood, he and hiscommand main- 
tained the fine reputation which they had won on other 
fields. During the battles around Atlanta he lost a leg. 
To the end of his military career General Ector was faith- 
ful and valiant in the performance of every duty. When 
the long struggle ended, he and his brigade had earned 
an honorable name for duty well performed on every field, 
whether in Tennessee or Georgia. He participated in the 
defense of Mobile in the last days of the war. After 
peace had been restored he returned to his home in Texas. 


Brigadier-General Richard M. Gano entered the Con- 
federate army in 1861, commanding a squadron consisting 
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ot two companies of Texas cavalry. His force formed a 
part of John H. Morgan’s command. When Kirby Smith 
entered Kentucky, in August, 1862, he ordered Colonel 
Morgan to report to him at Lexington, in the blue grass 
region. On the 28th of August, Morgan entered Kentucky 
with his force consisting of the Second Kentucky cavalry, 
7oo strong, and Gano’s squadron, 150 strong. When he 
reached Lexington, September 4th, he found Kirby Smith 
already there. Taking Gano with him, and the recruits, 
of whom he had collected a good number, he started to 
zo to the assistance of Marshall, in eastern Kentucky, 
who was expected to intercept the Federal General Mor- 
gan, retreating from Cumberland Gap, and detain him 
until Stevenson could overtake and attack him in the rear. 
Though this scheme did not work, Morgan’s command 
performed many brilliant exploits. He had gone into 
Kentucky with about goo effective troops, and came out 
with a force nearly 2,000 strong, admirably mounted and 
well armed, and, as Gen. Basil Duke says, ‘‘the recruits 
were fully the equals of the original Morgan men in 
spirit, intelligence, and capacity to endure.’’ His own 
loss in the campaign was not more than 1oo in killed and 
wounded, while he had taken nearly 2,000 prisoners. 
During the next year Colonel Gano was sent into the 
Trans-Mississippi department and assigned to the Indian 
Territory, where he commanded a brigade of Texas cav- 
alry—regiments of Colonels DeMorse, Martin, Gurley, 
Duff, Hardeman, Lieutenant-Colonel Showalter’s battal- 
ion, Captain Welch’s company, and the light batteries of 
Captains Howelland Krumbhaar. When Banks and Steele 
had been defeated, in the Red river campaign, and while 
Price was getting ready to march into Missouri, the Con- 
federate troops under Maxey, Cooper and Gano made 
demonstrations against Fort Smith and Fort Gibson. 
So well did Colonel Gano perform his part in all these 
operations that he was promoted to brigadier-general by 
Gen. E. Kirby Smith. Soon after this the war came to 
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anend. After the return of peace General Gano settled 
in Dallas, Tex. 


Brigadier-General Hiram Bronson Granbury was one of 
the most gallant of the valiant officers of the soldier State 
of Texas. Entering the Confederate army as captain of 
acompany in Gregg’s regiment, Seventh Texas, he went 
with his command to Kentucky, and at the organization, 
in November, 1861, was elected major. He was on duty 
in Kentucky until early in 1862, when the brigade to which 
he was attached was ordered to Fort Donelson. In the 
battle at that important post, in February, his regiment 
was in the gallant charge which successfully opened the 
way for the retreat of the Confederate army. That the 
. opportunity was not improved was not the fault of the 
gallant men who gained the fight. Col. John M. Simon- 
ton, who on this occasion led the brigade, said of Major 
Granbury, that ‘‘he had now the confidence of his com- 
mand and was entitled to the highest commendation of 
his countrymen.’’ Col. John Gregg, of his regiment, also 
speaks well of the efficient assistance of Granbury. After 
the prisoners captured at Fort Donelson had been ex- 
changed, Granbury was promoted to colonel of the Sev- 
enth regiment, August 29, 1862, and he commanded his 
regiment in north Mississippi, with Gregg’s brigade, 
until after the fall of Vicksburg. He distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Raymond, Miss., where General Gregg 
fought so valiantly the overwhelming masses of the Fed- 
erals. He led this regiment in the battle of Chicka- 
mauga, and at Missionary Ridge until Brig.-Gen. James 
A. Smith was borne from the field severely wounded. 
Then Colonel Granbury took command of the brigade. 
On this day of disaster to the Confederates, Cleburne’s divi- 
sion held its ground. More than that, Granbury, assisted 
by Cumming, from Stevenson’s division, and Maney, 
from Walker's, made a charge and drove the enemy from 
their front. General Cleburne in his report said: ‘‘To 
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Brigadier-Generals Smith, Cumming and Maney, and to 
Colonel Granbury, I return thanks for the able manner in 
which they managed their commands.’’ At the brilliant 
battle of Ringgold Gap, which occurred two days later, 
Granbury commanded the Texas brigade. Here was in- 
flicted such a repulse upon the enemy that the pursuit was 
completely checked. On this occasion General Cleburne 
said of Colonels Granbury and Govan, and Brigadier-Gen- 
erals Polk and Lowrey: ‘‘Four better officers are not in 
the service of the Confederacy.’’ On February 29, 1864, 
Granbury was commissioned brigadier-general in the pro- 
visional army of the Confederate States, his command being 
the famous Texas brigade, consisting of the Sixth, Sev- 
enth, Fifteenth, Seventeenth, Nineteenth, Twenty-fourth 
and Twenty-fifth regiments. Throughout the whole 
Atlanta campaign, from Dalton to Jonesboro, the fame 
of this brigade increased. It carried off the honors of 
the brilliant victory at Pickett’s mill, and materially 
helped in checking the triumphant advance of the enemy 
at the battle of Jonesboro. During the ill-fated Tennes- 
see campaign of General Hood, in the fearful charge at 
Franklin, fell Gen. Pat. Cleburne, commander of one of 
the most renowned divisions of the Confederate army, and 
General Granbury, the leader of one of its most celebrated 
brigades. Their loss could never be compensated, and 
to this day the survivors of the army of Tennessee men- 
tion their names with reverence. 


Major-General Thomas Green was born in Amelia 
county, Virginia, June 8, 1814. His father was Nathan 
Green, one of the most eminent jurors of Tennessee, a 
Supreme court judge, and president of Lebanon law col- 
lege, that illustrious institution where so many of Ameri- 
ca’s most prominent men received their legal education. 
In the fall of 1835, at the age of twenty-one, Thomas 
Green left his home in Tennessee and entered the ranks 
of the revolutionary army in Texas. He fought his first 
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battle at San Jacinto, April 21, 1836, and from then until 
the disbandment of the army in 1837, identified himself 
with the most eventful skirmishes and engagements. In 
1839 and 1840 he was engaged in skirmishes and expedi- 
tions against the Indians, and served with great distinction 
in the Mexican invasion of the frontier in 1842. He was 
placed in command of a company in 1846, and was sent 
to the support of General Taylor, on the Rio Grande. He 
fought with distinction in the battle of Monterey in Sep- 
tember, and his daring aggressiveness in this battle won 
for him commendation as a soldier and leader. He con- 
tinued to serve under Major Hays, taking active part in 
many notable skirmishes, until the closeof the war. Dur- 
ing the period of twenty years, from 1841 to 1861,despite his 
absence in the field, he was retained in the office of clerk of 
the Supreme court of Texas, an evidence of the popular 
appreciation of his abilities. He entered the Confederate 
army in 1861, and in August was appointed colonel of the 
Fifth Texas mounted rifles, raised in Arizona and New 
Mexico, and largely composed of soldiers from his former 
commands. In the battles of Valverde, Glorieta, Los 
Cruces, and others, he shared the trials and sufferings of 
his command with heroic fortitude, and on the retreat his 
command won the admiration of their victorious enemies. 
In the defeat of the Federal land and naval forces at Gal- 
veston, January 1, 1863, he distinguished himself in com- 
mand of the line troops, the ships and artillery being 
under Maj. Leon Smith. In April following he was in 
Louisiana with Gen. Richard Taylor, gained renewed 
commendation for his conduct at Camp Bisland, and was 
put in command of Sibley’s brigade. On May 20, 1863, 
he was promoted to brigadier-general. In command of 
his brigade he operated brilliantly against the Federals 
in Louisiana, on the Lafourche in July, 1863, on the 
Fordoche in September, and in the Teche country in 
October, winning a brilliant victory at Bayou Bourbeau 
November 34. Gencral Taylor in his report gave Gen- 
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eral Green high praise, declaring that he seized, in a mas- 
terly manner, the exact moment when a heavy blow could 
be given. Taylor had already frequently commended the 
gallant Texan, and protested that he was left unable to 
say any more except that he exceeded expectations, which 
had been thought impossible. ‘‘This officer,’’ continued 
Taylor, “‘has within the past few months commanded fn 
three successful engagements, on the Lafourche, on the 
Fordoche, and near Opelousas, two of which were won 
against heavy odds. His sphere of usefulness should be 
enlarged by his promotion to major-general. He is now 
commanding a division of cavalry, andI respectfully urge 
that he be promoted.’’ Subsequently, Green was trans- 
ferred with his division to meet the invasion of the Rio 
Grande country by the expedition under Banks, and 
was promoted to major-general early in 1864. Called 
again to Louisiana, when Texas was threatened by the 
Red river expedition, he commanded the cavalry corps at 
the battles of Mansfield and Pleasant Hill with great dis- 
tinction, and, pursuing the enemy, lost his life at Blair’s 
landing, April 12, 1863. Major-General Banks, command- 
ing the Federal army, in his report to General Sherman, 
said: ‘‘General Green was killed by the fire of the 
gunboats on the 12th; he was the ablest officer in their 
service. ”’ 


Brigadier-General Elkanah Greer entered the Confed- 
erate army in the Third Texas cavalry, of which he was 
commissioned colonel on the rst of July, 1861. His first 
battle was that of Wilson’s Creek, Missouri, August ro, 
1861. Here Colonel Greer proved well his fitness for 
command. In October, Governor Jackson sent him as 
the bearer of a note to President Davis at Richmond, 
writing in the way of introduction, ‘‘The bearer of this 
note, Colonel Greer, of Texas, is probably better known 
to you than myself, but I know him well and can say of 
him, that he is a gentleman worthy of the highest confi- 
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dence.’’ Atthe battle of Pea Ridge, or Elkhorn, Greer’s 
regiment did some splendid work, helping, on the first day, 
to drive back the enemy, and, on the second day, aiding in 
repelling the enemy’s advance. On June 1, 1862, Colonel 
Greer sent in his resignation, but it was recalled, and in 
October, 1862, he was appointed brigadier-general. He 
was soon after made chief of the bureau of conscription 
for the Trans-Mississippi department. The duties of this 
important office he performed with great ability. He 
does not appear to have been actively engaged after this; 
but the man who had charge of a bureau of conscription 
always had all that he could look after. It was some- 
times a difficult task to decide as to what men came prop- 
erly under the head of exempts from military duty. At 
times there was great need of tact as well as firmness. 
Most soldiers preferred active duty in the field, and yet 
it was necessary that men of administrative ability and 
moral courage should help to organize the means of 
defense by keeping the ranks of the regiments as near as 
possible up to the numerical strength required. General 
Greer codperated in every way with General Magruder, 
commanding the district of Texas, and assisted that gen- 
eral in reconciling differences that existed between the 
conscription laws of the Confederate States and the laws 
of the State of Texas. During operations in 1864, Gen- 
eral Greer also commanded the reserve forces in the 
Trans-Mississippi department. After the return of peace 
he remained for a while in Texas, and then removed to 
Arkansas. He died at Devall’s Bluff, March 25, 1877. 


Brigadier-General John Gregg fought in three of the prin- 
cipal armies of the Confederacy, and gained distinction 
in each. He entered the service in the Seventh Texas 
as colonel of the regiment; was captured at Fort Donelson, 
and, on being exchanged, he and his regiment were sta- 
tioned for a time at Grenada, Miss. He was commis- 
sioned brigadier-general on August 29, 1862. His bri- 
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gade embraced, during the campaign in north Mississippi 
and afterward in the Vicksburg campaign, the Seventh 
Texas, the First, Third, Tenth, Thirtieth, Forty-first 
and Fiftieth regiments of Tennessee infantry, and Bled- 
soe’s light battery of artillery. When Sherman, with 
33,000 men, began his movement upon Vicksburg in De- 
cember, the brigades of Barton, Gregg and Vaughn were 
promptly transferred from Grenada to Vicksburg. In the 
battle which occurred at Chickasaw bayou, December 27, 
1862, resulting in the repulse of Sherman with a loss of 
1,776 in killed, wounded and missing, only a small part 
of the Confederates near Vicksburg were engaged, and 
Gregg’s brigade had but a slight part in the battle. In 
January, 1863, he was transferred to Port Hudson, and 
in May ordered to Jackson. During the advance of Grant 
upon Vicksburg from the rear, in May, 1863, the Confed- 
erate forces in Mississippi were so managed that they were 
put into battle in detachments and beaten in detail. 
General Gregg, alone at Raymond, on May rath, was 
allowed to be overwhelmed by a greatly superior force, but 
the fight he made was a memorable one. He retreated 
from that field in the direction of Jackson, where he was 
reinforced by other commands, forming the force that was 
being assembled under Gen. J. E. Johnston, with the de 
sign of raising the siege of Vicksburg. After the fall of 
Vicksburg and the evacuation of Jackson, when forces 
were being concentrated in Georgia to enable Bragg to 
defeat Rosecrans, Gregg’s brigade was one of those sent 
for that purpose. - On the second day at Chickamauga the 
heavy pressure on Thomas caused Rosecrans to support 
him by sending troops which left a gap in the Federal 
line. Into this Longstreet immediately pushed the bri- 
gades of McNair, Gregg, Kershaw, Law, Humphrey, 
Benning and Robertson. This caused the Federal disaster 
that gave the Confederates the brilliant victory of Chick- 
amauga. Subsequently his old brigade was separated, 
the Texas regiment going into Granbury’s brigade; and 
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when Longstreet returned to Virginia in the spring of 
1864, Gregg went with him in command of Hood’s old 
brigade, embracing the First, Fourth and Fifth Texas 
and Third Arkansas regiments. On the second day of 
the battle of the Wilderness, when Longstreet’s corps 
checked the victorious onset of the Federals, General 
Gregg and his Texans won immortal fame. He took an 
active part in the great struggle thus inaugurated, from 
the Rapidan to the James, and served in the defense of the 
Richmond and Petersburg lines until October 7, 1864, 
when he was killed on the field of battle before Richmond, 
and the service of another able officer was lost to the Con- 
federacy. 


Brigadier-General W. P. Hardeman entered the Confed- 
erate service as captain in the Fourth regiment, Texas 
mounted volunteers. His first service was in the western 
part of Texas, andin New Mexico. He was in the cele- 
brated expedition of General Sibley for the conquest and 
annexation of New Mexico to the Confederate States. This 
was one of the severest campaigns of the war. The men 
suffered intensely from heat and thirst, and probably as 
many men died from exhaustion as were killed by the 
bullets of the enemy. The Confederates advanced into the 
very heart of a hostile country, and were victorious in bat- 
tle, but could get no supplies, and were pressed by greatly 
superior numbers of Union forces. The retreat was ac- 
complished amid great hardships and with considerable 
loss of material. In the battle of Valverde, Captain 
Hardeman was conspicuous for gallantry, and was named 
by Colonel Scurry among the captains who led six compa- 
nies of the Fourth Texas in the last brilliant and successful 
charge which decided the fortunes of the day. He was, 
in the latter part of 1862, promoted to colonel, and in a 
short time was commanding the brigade of General Green, 
who had command of division. The Texas cavalry com- 
mands did splendid service in the defense of their own 
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State and of Louisiana. At the opening of the Red river 
campaign of 1864, Colonel Hardeman led his regiment in 
Bagby’s brigade of the cavalry division of General Major, 
which reached Mansfield, April 6th, and in this capacity 
had a conspicuous part in the battle of April 8th, as well 
as at Pleasant Hill, April 9th. In the subsequent pursuit 
of Banks, the exploits of the cavalry were brilliant and 
successful. On October 28, 1864, Gen. Kirby Smith ear- 
nestly recommended Colonel Hardeman for promotion to 
the rank of brigadier-general, mentioning him, with 
Debray and Lane, as the best brigade commanders in the 
Trans-Mississippi department. In a letter written De- 
cember 23d, Adjutant-General Cooper stated to General 
Smith that President Davis had nominated W. P. Harde- 
man, J. E. Harrison and W. P. Lane as brigadier-gen- 
erals. After the close of the war General Hardeman 
returned to peaceful pursuits, making his home at Austin, 
Texas. 


Brigadier-General James E. Harrison.—Many persons 
who are familiar with the great, decisive campaigns of 
the civil war, have but a faint conception of the deeds of 
the many heroic spirits who endured privations, went 
on long marches, and fought desperate and brilliant 
battles, that are not even barely mentioned in the pop- 
ular histories of those stirring times. Yet the exploits of 
these heroes kept many of the enemy employed who 
would otherwise have swelled the immense armies that on 
other fields were moving against the vital points of the 
Confederacy. The bold infantry, horsemen and artiller- 
ists, who made the country so hot that the Union soldiers 
could not venture from their fortified posts, by their activ- 
ity held large districts of country and kept them almost 
free from the presence of the enemy. Such was espe- 
cially the case in Louisiana, Texas and western Arkansas. 
James E. Harrison, of Texas, was one of these daring 
men who were ready to risk everything for the cause of 
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their country Entering the service in the Fifteenth 
Texas infantry, he was made lieutenant-colonel of the 
regiment, which he frequently led into battle, the colonel, 
J. W. Spaight, being often in command of the brigade. 
A great deal of the service of these soldiers was taken up 
with watching the enemy, cutting off his foraging parties, 
skirmishing with detachments, and making things gener- 
ally uncomfortable for the Federal soldiers. On Septem- 
ber 29, 1863, Gen. Thomas Green, commanding a brigade 
in the army under Gen. Richard Taylor, in Louisiana, 
attacked a considerable force of the enemy at Fordoche 
bridge and gained a decisive victory, capturing nearly 
500 prisoners, two 1o-pounder Parrott guns, and many 
fine arms and accouterments, which enabled every man 
’ with an inferior weapon to secure a good one. General 
Green, in his report of this affair, said: ‘‘To Lieut.-Col. 
J. E. Harrison, commanding Spaight’s brigade, F. N. 
Clark and Maj. John W. Daniel, who led their commands 
most gallantly to the attack, all honor is due, and to the 
officers of their several commands, who displayed great 
coolness in the action. Many of them had never been 
under fire before, but moved like veterans up to the enemy 
under a heavy fire and succeeded in driving them from 
house to house up to the levee. The heavy loss sustained 
by Spaight’s brigade shows the desperate nature of the 
conflict.’” Gen. Richard Taylor a'so spoke in high com- 
mendation of the conduct of Harrison. On November 1, 
1863, at Bayou Bourbeau, General Green gained another 
victory, capturing 600 prisoners, another cannon, and a 
large quantity of improved arms and accouterments. On 
this occasion he again praised Lieutenant-Colonel Har- 
rison. Throughout the operations in Louisiana in 1864, 
Colonel Harrison led his regiment, and, finally, at the 
end of the year, received his commission as brigadier-gen- 
eral. In the spring of 1865 the war ended. General 
Harrison then returned to Texas, and in recent years has 
been a citizen of Waco. 
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Brigadier-General Thomas Harrison entered the Con- 
federate service as captain of the Eighth Texas cavalry 
regiment, of which B. F. Terry, the first colonel, was 
killed at Woodsonville; Thomas S. Lubbock, the second 
one, died at Nashville; and John A. Wharton, the third, 
was promoted to brigadier-general in November, 1862. 
Then Thomas Harrison became colonel of this famous 
tegiment, which, dating its career from Woodsonville, took 
an active part in the marches and battles of the cavalry of 
the army of Tennessee. He had risen to the rank of major 
at the time of the battle of Shiloh, and after the close of the 
second day’s fight he was, on account of a wound received 
by Colonel Wharton, in temporary command of the Eighth 
Texas cavalry (otherwise called the Texas Rangers). 
He was with this command in the Kentucky campaign, 
and received his promotion as colonel shortly before the 
battle of Murfreesboro. In all the operations of the cav- 
alry in middle Tennessee, during the interval between 
Murfreesboro and Chickamauga, the Rangers, under Col- 
onel Harrison, had their full share of the hardships and 
perils, and always acquitted themselves creditably. Col- 
onel Harrison at the battle of Chickamauga commanded 
the old brigade of General Wharton, then in command of 
a division. When Sherman sent out McCook and Stone- 
man on their famous raiding expeditions around Atlanta, 
Colonel Harrison’s brigade formed part of the force under 
General Wheeler which broke up McCook’s column, and 
gained a splendid victory over them at Newnan; captur- 
ing about 1,000 and routing the balance, who were scat- 
tered in every direction. When, after the fall of Atlanta, 
Hood started into Tennessee, Harrison’s brigade, with 
the rest of Wheeler’s cavalry, accompanied him until For- 
rest with his fine command joined the army of Tennessee. 
Then Wheeler took the larger part of his command and 
moved back into Georgia, for the purpose of protecting 
the country, as far as possible, from the raids of Sherman’s 
cavalry and ‘‘bummers.’’ On January 14, 1865, he was 
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commissioned brigadier-general, an honor that he had 
long merited, having been in command of a brigade for 
more than a year. He was with Johnston at the surren- 
der in North Carolina. After the war he made his home 
in Waco, Texas, where he died July 14, 1891. 


Brigadier-General Walter P. Lane was early in the field 
in 1861 as lieutenant-colonel of the Third Texas cavalry, 
or the South Kansas-Texas cavalry, as it was first called. 
His regiment was a part of the force led by Brig.-Gen. 
Ben McCulloch. The first battle of the regiment was at 
Wilson’s Creek. In his report of this battle Col. E. Greer, 
commanding the brigade, said: ‘‘In conclusion, it is due 
that I should mention the gallant bearing of Lieut.-Col. 
- W. P. Lane in the battle. He had his horse shot under 
him in the charge and fought on foot until he mounted 
another horse (whose rider had been killed), and contin- 
ued the fight.” In December, 1861, Col. James McIntosh 
was informed that the Creek chief, Ho-po-eith-le-yo-ho-la, 
had taken a position unfriendly to the Confederates, and 
gathered a large force of hostile Indians, mostly Creeks. 
Colonel McIntosh at once set out to break up their 
camp. He came upon the forces of the hostile chief 
at Chustenahlah, December 26, 1861, and, after a fierce 
battle, completely defeated them. In his report he said: 
‘The South Kansas-Texas regiment, led by their gallant 
officers, Lieutenant-Colonel Lane and Major Chilton, 
breasted itself for the highest point of the hill, and rushed 
over its rugged side with the insatiable force of a tornado 
and swept everything before it.’’ In the following March 
this regiment was again engaged in the fierce battle of 
Pea Ridge, in northern Arkansas. Colonel Greer, again 
commanding the brigade, in his officia, report compli- 
mented Lieutenant-Colonel Lane upon his gallant conduct 
and bearing throughout the whole engagement. On the 
east side of the Mississippi, while under the command of 
General Beauregard, a little affair in which Colonel Lane 
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was engaged was made the subject of a special order. 
This happened just before the evacuation of Corinth, and 
the following is the notice it received from General Beaure- 
gard: ‘‘The general commanding takes great pleasure 
in calling the attention of the army to the brave, skillful 
and gallant conduct of Lieutenant-Colonel Lane, of the 
Third regiment Texas dismounted cavalry, who, with 246 
men, on the 29th ultimo, charged a largely superior force 
of enemy, drove him from his position, and forced him 
to leave a large number of his dead and wounded upon 
the field. The conduct of this brave regiment is worthy 
of all honor and imitation.’’ In the reports of operations 
in Louisiana in 1863, Colonel Lane’s name appears fre- 
quently. On the 13th of July the Confederates, under 
Gen. Thomas Green, gained a brilliant victory on the 
Bayou Lafourche. Colonel Lane commanded a brigade 
in this affair, and General Green spoke in very compli- 
mentary terms of Lane’s part init. He was equally dis- 
tinguished in the Red river campaign, in the battles of 
Mansfield and Pleasant Hill, and subsequent operations, 
until disabled by a wound. He was soon in the saddle 
again, and, in October, 1864, was recommended by Gen. 
E. Kirby Smith for promotion to the rank of brigadier- 
general. His nomination was sent in by President Davis 
in December, and his commission was dated March 17, 
1865. The war soon after came to an end, and the gallant 
men who had so bravely upheld the cause of the South 
returned to their homes, to help rebuild the shattered 
fortunes of their beloved States. General Lane still lives 
(1898) in Texas, where he enjoys the esteem of his neigh- 
bors and friends. 


Brigadier-General Ben McCulloch was born in Ruther- 
ford county, Tenn., November 11, 1811, of a well-known 
family in Tennessee, with whom were connected the Fos- 
ters, Lytles and Nicholses, descendants of the Scotch- 
Irish borderers, who wrested Tennessee and Kentucky 
Tex 16 
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fromtheredmen. His father was Alexander McCunoch, 
who won distinction as an aide-de-camp of Gen. James 
Coffee, under General Jackson, in the Creek and British 
wars of 1812 and 1815. Ben McCulloch spent his early 
life in Dyer county, Tenn. Heseemed to have a natural 
love and talent for woodcraft, and became an expert 
hunter, raftsman and flatboatman, an experience which was 
useful in his later military career. In 1835, when about to 
join a party of trappers and hunters to the Rocky mount- 
ains, he heard of Gen. David Crockett’s expedition to aid 
the struggle for the independence of Texas, and imme- 
diately started for Nacogdoches, the place of rendezvous. 
He arrived too late, but pushed on alone as far as the Bra- 
zos river, where he was taken illand did not recover until 
. after the fall of Alamo. Upon his recovery he joined the 
army of Gen. Sam Houston, on the eve of the battle of 
San Jacinto. During this battle, being placed in com- 
mand of a gun in theartillery, his cool and daring bravery 
won the highest commendation. It was at the battle of 
San Jacinto that he met, and formed the life-long friend- 
ship of Tom Green, W. P. Lane and Ben C. Franklin. 
General Houston had known him from boyhood. After 
the army disbanded in 1837, he settled in Gonzales and 
engaged in surveying and locating lands on the frontier. 
In 1839 he was elected to congress in Texas. During 
this period of his life he was conspicuous in numerous 
skirmishes with the Indians, notably the fight at Plum 
creek, and the following encounters with the Comanches 
and Mexican raiders. It was during his election to the 
Texas congress in 1839 that his altercation with Col. 
Reuben Davis occurred, wnich terminated in a duel, in 
which he received a wound in the arm, the full use of 
which he never regained. He rendered invaluable serv- 
ice as scout in the Indian raid of 1840. When Texas 
was admitted to the Union, he was elected to the first leg- 
islature, and was appointed major-general of all the mili- 
tia west of the Colorado in 1846. At the opening of the 
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Mexican war, he raised a picked company of Texas 
Rangers, with their own horses and arms. One of his 
most brilliant achievements as a scout was his advance 
of 100 miles into the enemy’s country, where he ascer- 
tained the exact strength of Santa Afia’s forces, and gave 
to General Taylor the plan of retreat to the impregnable 
position of La Angostura, which was afterward the battle- 
field of Buena Vista. In this battle it was his command 
which had the honor of being sent forward to ascertain 
the strength and position of the Mexican forces, and he 
led the opening charge of the battle. He was afterward 
made quartermaster and promoted to the rank of major. 
He and a few picked spies performed valuable service in 
the capture of the city of Mexico. In 1849, when the gold 
fever was at its height in California, he went to that region, 
and was soon chosen sheriff of Sacramento county, while 
his old comrade, of the Texas Rangers, Jack Hays, be- 
came sheriff of San Francisco county, offices in which the 
two won great renown. He returned to Texas in 1852, 
and was appointed United States marshal of the eastern 
district of that State, and was reappointed by President 
Buchanan. In February, 1861, with the rank of colonel, 
he was in command of State troops, and obtained the sur 

render of the Federal posts at San Antonio and elsewhere. 
Subsequently commissioned brigadier-general, May 14, 
1861, in the Confederate service, he was assigned to the 
command of the troops in Arkansas, and rendered valu- 
able service in their organization. Joining General Price 
in Missouri, he had chief command of the Confederates 
at the battle of Wilson’s Creek, in which he won a glorious 
victory. In the spring of 1862, under the command of 
General Van Dorn, he led his brigade and the cavalry bri- 
gade of General McIntosh against the Federals at Elk- 
horn tavern, and at the opening of that bloody struggle, 
while reconnoitering the Federal lines, rode directly into 
a party of sharpshooters, and was mortally wounded by a 
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rifle ball in the breast. He died near Pea Ridge, Ark., 
March 7, 1862. 


Brigadier-General Henry Eustace McCulloch was born 
in Rutherford county, Tenn., son of Alexander McCul- 
loch, a native of Virginia, who served as aide-de-camp to 
General Coffee, under Andrew Jackson. Henry McCul- 
loch was educated in Tennessee, and in early manhood 
emigrated to Texas, settling in Guadalupe county. In 
1843 he was elected sheriff of that county, and, while 
holding this office, did effective work in suppressing law- 
lessness and made many valuable captures of noted crim- 
inals. He was elected member of the State legislature 
in 1853, and, two years later, was chosen to the State sen- 
‘ate. During 1846 and 1848 he was captain of a picked 
company of Texas Rangers, serving in the war with 
Mexico, and rendered dashing and valuable service in 
many important engagements and skirmishes. Subse- 
quently he held the office of United States marshal. On 
April 15, 1861, he was commissioned colonel of the First 
regiment of Texas mounted riflemen. His prominent 
services in this capacity, in bringing about the removal 
of the United States troops, and occupation of posts by 
the State troops, are narrated in previous pages of this 
work. He was in command of the troops which caused 
the surrender of the last body of United States troops in 
Texas, and previously took the surrender of posts in 
western Texas. In May, 1861, he was intrusted with a 
proposed expedition to seize the Federal forts in Indian 
Territory near the Texas frontier, but the retreat of the 
United States forces made this unnecessary. He held 
various district commands in Texas, and in September, 
1861, succeeded General Van Dorn in command of the 
department, until the arrival of General Hébert, by 
whom he was assigned to command in the vicinity of San 
Antonio, including coast points. On June 12, 1862, by 
virtue of acommission as brigadier-general, he took com- 
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mand of all the troops within the State east of the Brazos 
river and north of the old San Antonio road, with head- 
quarters at Tyler, and forwarded troops to Little Rock. 
Six Texas brigades were put into Arkansas, and he was for 
a time in command of a division and stationed at Devall's 
Bluff. Subsequently he was in command of the Nerth- 
ern district of Texas. In the spring and summer of 1863 
he operated under General Walker, in command of a bri- 
gade composed of the regiments of Colonels Waterhouse, 
Allen, Fitzhugh and Flournoy, for the relief of Vicksburg, 
and, under orders from General Taylor, assaulted the 
almost impregnable Federal works at Milliken's Bend. 
Returning to the command of his district he labored 
faithfully for the Confederate cause. In the organization 
of the Trans-Mississippi army, in the fall of 1864, he was 
assigned to command of a brigade composed of Col. 
James Bourland’s border regiment, Col. Charles M. Brad- 
ford’s regiment, Col. Reuben R. Brown’s and Col. James 
E. McCord’s, in Walker's corps. In civil life, his gentle 
manliness and adhesion to right and justice won for 
him success in his undertakings and the love and admira- 
tion of those who knew him. He died in Guadalupe 
county, Texas, March 12, 1895. 


Brigadier-General James P. Major was born in Missouri 
in 1833. He entered the United States military academy in 
1852, and was graduatedin 1856 as brevet second lieutenant 
of cavalry. He served at the cavalry school for practice, 
Carlisle, Pa., and in December, 1856, was made full sec- 
ond lieutenant. He was on frontier duty next year, scout- 
ing and fighting, being engaged in a skirmish with the 
Comanche Indians near Fort Clarke, Tex., also in 
a combat with the Kiowas and Comanches near Grand 
Saline. On October 1, 1858, he was engaged in a skir- 
mish against the Comanches near Wichita village, Tex., 
where he killed three Indians with his own hand. In 
1859-61 he was at Indianola, Tex., a commissary depot. 
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When the secession movement began, he resigned his 
commission in the United States army, March 21, 186r. 
He was first assigned to the staff of General Van Dorn, 
and received the thanks of that officer for the assistance 
which he rendered him in the capture of various Texas 
posts. At the battle of Wilson’s Creek Colonel Brown 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Major led a body of 679 Missouri- 
ans, and were complimented for their good service. In 
the summer of 1862 Generals Smith and Van Dorn, as- 
sisted by the gunboat Arkansas, made a successful defense 
of Vicksburg against the Union fleets, one of which under 
Farragut had captured New Orleans, while the other under 
Porter had taken Memphis. During this gallant defense 
Colonel Major rendered very efficient service as engineer, 
-and received the compliments of General Van Dorn, who 
recommended his promotion to the rank of brigadier-gen- 
eral. As colonel he commanded a Texas cavalry brigade 
in Louisiana with such gallantry that General Taylor re- 
peatedly urged his promotion to brigadier-general. Fi- 
nally receiving this honor, at the battle of Mansfield he 
commanded a division of cavalry, fighting as infantry in 
the gallant advance which put the enemy to flight. This 
division included his own brigade, Vincent’s and Bagby’s. 
At Pleasant Hill Major was again distinguished, and his 
services were invaluable during the Red river campaign. 
Through the whole campaign of 1864 in the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi department General Major was untiring and vigi- 
lant, always prompt to march and to fight. He was in 
command of his brigade in Wharton’s cavalry corps, in 
the district of Western Louisiana, when the war came to 
anend. From 1866 to 1877 he devoted his attention to 
planting in Louisiana and Texas. He died at Austin, 
Tex., May 8, 1877. 


Major-General Samuel Bell Maxey was born at Tomp- 
kinsville, Monroe county, Ky., March 30, 1825. His 
family were of Huguenot descent, and came from Vir- 
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ginia to Kentucky. His father was Rice Maxey, who for 
years was clerk of both circuit and county courts in Clin- 
ton county, and later moved to Paris, Tex., where the 
son received the best educational advantages, prepara- 
tory to entering the West Point academy. He was there 
graduated in 1846, and was assigned to the Seventh United 
States infantry. In the Mexican war he was at the siege 
of Vera Cruz, and the battle of Cerro Gordo, and in re- 
ward for his valuable services at Contreras was brevetted 
first lieutenant. Taking part in the battle of Churu- 
busco and the siege of the City of Mexico, he was highly 
commended, was appointed provost of a Mexican dis- 
trict and made commandant of a picked company in the 
city guard, by Gen. Winfield Scott. In 1848 he was sta- 
tioned at Jefferson barracks, but the monotony of garri- 
son life soon wearied him, and he returned to Paris, Tex., 
to read law. After his admission to the bar, he began 
the practice in Albany, Clinton county, Ky., where he 
achieved distinction. He married Miss Dent in 1853, and 
returned to Paris, where he continued the practice of law 
until 1861. Though by personal convictions a whig, he 
voted for John C. Breckinridge, and afterward for the 
secession of his State. He was elected to the State sen- 
ate, but immediately after joined the Texas military 
forces and did not take his seat. Organizing the Ninth 
Texas infantry, he was commissioned colonel, September, 
1861, and assigned to the army of Albert Sidney Johns- 
ton. He was commissioned brigadier-general March 4, 
1862, and in command of a brigade, including his regi- 
ment, was ordered to Chattanooga by Gen. E. Kirby 
Smith. In that vicinity he displayed great activity, driv- 
ing a Federal force from Bridgeport and Battle Creek, 
which General Bragg,in general orders, declared was 
‘one of the most dashing achievements of the day.’’ He 
commanded a brigade of Louisiana and Tennessee 
troops, also including the Seventh Texas, at Port Hud- 
son, early in 1863, and thence went to Jackson, Miss., 
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and took part in the Mississippi campaign of Gen. Jos. E. 
Johnston. In December, 1863, he was especially hon- 
ored by President Davis, by assignment to command of 
the Indian Territory. He soon brought about a com- 
plete reorganization, enlisted and equipped 8,000 men, 
and, in 1864, with these troops, advanced to the assistance 
of Gen. Sterling Price during the Red river campaign. 
At Poison Spring, on April 18, 1864, he made a most 
brilliant and effective attack on a part of the army of 
Gen. Frederick Steele, and captured the Federal wagon 
train and many prisoners. This victory won for him 
promotion to major-general. Returning to command in the 
Territory, he also performed the duties of superintendent 
of Indian affairs. He directed many important military 
movements, and it was under his orders that Gen. Stand 
Watie (a Cherokee Indian) and General Gano made large 
and important captures. He was given command ofa 
cavalry division in 1865. Returning to the practice of 
law, after the close of the war, he was elected Supreme 
court judge, which office he declined. In 1874 he was 
elected to the United States Senate, took his seat March 
5, 1875, and was re-elected January 25, 1881. While in 
the Senate, he efficiently served on the committees on 
Territories, on military operations, on education and labor, 
and was chairman of the committee on postoffices. His 
labors to secure frontier protection were of great value. 
He advocated liberal appropriations for the improvement 
of rivers and harbors, the enlargement of postal facilities, 
and was the author of a bill which was the first to assert 
the right of way to railroads through Indian Territory, 
to facilitate immigration and commerce. 


Brigadier-General John C. Moore was born in Tennes- 
see and was appointed from that State to the United 
States military academy, entering that institution July 1, 
1845, and four years later graduating, with promotion to 
brevet second lieutenant of the Fourth artillery. He 
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served in Florida against the Seminole Indians, 1849 and 
1850; on frontier duty at Sante Fé, N. M., 1852 and 
1853; at Fort Union, in the same territory, from 1853 
to 1854, and then at Baton Rouge, La. After a year’s 
leave of absence, he resigned and settled down in his 
native State as a schoolteacher. A short time before the 
beginning of the war he moved to Texas. He went into 
the Confederate army from that State, and was commis- 
sioned colonel of the Second Texas infantry, September 
2,1861. At the head of thisregiment he participated in the 
battle of Shiloh, April 6 and 7, 1862. Gen. Jones M. With- 
ers, in his report of the battle, speaking of the time when 
the enemy was driven from his first position, alluded to 
the “‘great gallantry’’ of Colonel Moore. His regiment 
formed part of the force that enveloped and captured the 
splendid division of Prentiss. During the operations 
around Corinth, Colonel Moore was promoted to briga- 
dier-general, being commissioned on the 26th of May, 
1862. In the assault on Corinth his brigade went further 
than any other, according to General Maury, and at the 
Hatchie river it did heroic deeds. In the Vicksburg cam- 
paign Moore led his brigade in the marching and fighting 
that preceded the siege, and shared the hardships and 
dangers and final disaster of the surrender. After the 
troops were paroled, they were gathered into camp at 
Demopolis, Ala., and as fast as they were exchanged 
were sent where most needed. Moore, with the Alabama 
regiments of his old command, was sent to Bragg in 
time to participate in the battles of Lookout Mountain 
and Missionary Ridge, in Cheatham’s division of Hardee’s 
corps. Afterward General Moore was sent with his 
brigade to report to Gen. Dabney H. Maury at Mobile, 
Ala, On February 3, 1864, he resigned his commission 
in the Confederate army. 


Brigadier-General Allison Nelson, of Texas, enter- 
ing, in 1861, with all his heart into preparations for the 
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defense of his State and of the South, was largely instru- 
mental in raising the Tenth Texas regiment of infantry, 
of which he was commissioned colonel. He devoted 
himself with untiring zeal to the drill, discipline and 
proper equipment of his regiment, and when, in 1862, he 
was ordered to report to General Hindman, in Arkansas, 
he marched at the head of one of the finest bodies of 
troops that ever left the Lone Star State for the scene of 
conflict. General Hindman, at that time commanding 
the army in Arkansas, spoke of this regiment as a well- 
armed and finely-equipped command. Colonel Nelson, in 
June, took position at Devall's Bluff, where intrenchments 
were thrown up and three heavy guns placed in position. 
General Hindman [reinforced him with a regiment and 
a battalion of Arkansas infantry, just organized, and 
armed partly with shotguns and sporting rifles, and partly 
with pikes and lances, together with three batteries of artil- 
lery, and placed Colonel Nelson over the brigade thus 
formed. A Federal force of infantry and artillery, on 
transports, and several gunboats, approached this point 
toward the last of June, but the enemy was repulsed 
with a loss of 55 killed, wounded and prisoners, by Mor- 
gan’s squadron of Texans and four unattached companies 
of Arkansas troops, under P. H. Wheat, assisted by several 
independent companies of non-conscripts. The Federals 
did not reach the position occupied by Nelson’s brigade. 
When Hindman first took charge of operations in Arkan- 
sas there was great demoralization among troops and 
people in that State. His vigorous measures brought 
order out of chaos and restored confidence. Ina report 
to the war department he referred to the ‘‘prompt patri- 
otism with which Brigadier-Generals Hébert, McCulloch 
and Nelson, and the officers and men of the various 
Texas regiments, came to my assistance.’’ Colonel 
Nelson had been promoted to brigadier-general on the 
1oth of September, 1862. Not long after this the country 
was deprived of the services of this estimable gentleman 
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and talented officer by death. General Holmes an- 
nounced this event as follows: ‘‘I have the painful duty 
to perform of reporting the death of Brigadier-General 
Nelson, who commanded a division. He isan irreparable 
loss to me.”’ 


Brigadier-General Horace Randal was born in Tennes- 
see in 1831. He entered the United States military acad- 
emy in 1849, was graduated in 1854 as brevet second lieu- 
tenant of infantry, and in the following year was pro- 
moted to second lieutenant, First dragoons. His service 
in the United States army was mainly on frontier duty, 
in the course of which he engaged in combats with the 
Indians; against the Apaches, near Fort Bliss, in 1855, and 
near the Almagre mountains, New Mexico, in April, 1856, 
and again near the Gila river, November 3oth of the same 
year. He resigned February 27, 1861, and in the war 
between the North and South bore a conspicuous part as 
leader of Texas troops. In 1862 he had command of a 
brigade of Texas cavalry, McCulloch's division, and was 
on duty in the district of Arkansas. He proved himself 
a very efficient officer and, like many others, was in com- 
mand of a brigade long before he received a commission 
as brigadier-general. At the battle of Milliken’s Bend, 
during the siege of Vicksburg, Randal commanded this 
brigade, serving as infantry. He exhibited on this occa- 
sion, and on others, such personal courage and efficiency 
as a commander that, on November 8, 1863, Gen. E. Kirby 
Smith, commander of the Trans-Mississippi depart- 
ment, wrote to the war department at Richmond, asking 
the promotion of Col. Horace Randal to the rank of 
brigadier-general. At the battle of Mansfield, April 8, 
1864, Randal fought under the eye of Gen. Richard Tay- 
lor, who said of him: ‘‘In vigor, energy and daring, Ran- 
dal surpassed my expectations, high as they were of him 
and his fine brigade.’’ This high opinion was strength- 
ened by Randal’s conduct on the gth, at Pleasant Hill 
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The commission of brigadier-general conferred upon him, 
dated April 8, 1864, was an honor that had been well 
earned. He did not, however, receive the news of his 
promotion, for he fell, mortally wounded, in the battle of 
Jenkins’ Ferry, April 30, 1864, at the crossing of the 
Sabine, in Arkansas. In him Texas and the South lost a 
gallant defender. 


Brigadier-General Felix H. Robertson, accredited to 
Texas, on the gth of March, 1861, was commissioned as 
second lieutenant of artillery in the Confederate army. 
He was on duty at Charleston harbor during the bom- 
bardment of Fort Sumter, and was commended in the 
report of the officer commanding the Mount Pleasant 
mortar battery. Going then to Pensacola he was appointed 
acting adjutant-general on the staff of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Gladden, with commission of captain, October, 1861. 
January 1, 1862, he became captain of a battery of artil- 
lery, officially designated as Alabama troops, but also 
claimed by Florida. At Shiloh this battery was attached 
to the brigade of General Gladden. At the battle of 
Murfreesboro he was distinguished, particularly on the 
occasion of the charge of Major-General Breckinridge’s 
division, in command of ten 12-pound Napoleon guns. 
General Bragg alluded to him as‘‘an able and accom- 
plished artillery officer.’’ General Polk, also, in his 
report compliments Captain Robertson for vigilance 
and fearlessness in exposing himself in the discharge 
of his duties. On July 1, 1863, his efficiency and valor 
were rewarded by the commission of major of artil- 
lery. In this rank he commanded a battalion of ar- 
tillery composed of the batteries of Barret, Havis, 
Lumsden and Massenburg, attached to Longstreet’s 
command, at the battle of Chickamauga. In Janu- 
ary, 1864, he was promoted to lieutenant-colonel of 
artillery, and assigned to the command of the artillery of 
Wheeler’s cavalry corps, army of Tennessee, with which 
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he served during the Atlanta campaign. Then, being 
promoted to brigadier-general, he commanded a bri- 
gade of cavalry, and General Wheeler, in reporting 
the Tennessee campaign under Hood, mentions Rob- 
ertson among the officers to whom he gives special 
thanks for bravery and fidelity. As Sherman marched 
through Georgia, General Robertson was one of the 
ablest lieutenants of Wheeler in harassing the Federals 
and frequently defeating their raiding parties. He was 
reported as wounded ina fight, November 28th. In Gen- 
eral Wheeler’s last report, March, 1865, he mentioned 
General Robertson as one of his generals still disabled 
from wounds. After the close of the war General Rob- 
ertson made his home at Austin, Tex. 


Brigadier-General Jerome B. Robertson was born in 
Woodford county, Ky. Attheage of twelve, being left an 
orphan without means, he was bound out for the period 
of his minority; but by industry and economy he pur- 
chased his liberty at eighteen years. Prior to that event 
he had enjoyed only three months’ regular schooling. As 
soon as he had made sufficient advancement, he began 
the study of medicine, but scarcely had completed his 
course when, prompted by an ardent love for liberty, he 
left his Kentucky home, in 1835, to aid the Texansin their 
struggle for freedom. The battle of San Jacinto was 
fought before he reached the Texas forces, but he was 
there in time to join in the pursuit of the remnant of the 
Mexican army, not halting until the enemy had crossed 
the Rio Grande. He was promoted to the rank of cap- 
tain, which he held until the Texas army was furloughed 
in June, 1837. He then settled in Washington county, 
Tex., and engaged in the practice of medicine. On ac- 
count of the hostilities of the Indians he again went to 
the field, at the head of a regiment, and helped to bring 
the savages to terms. He was an active participant in 
all the stirring events that occurred from the independ- 
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ence of Texas until the annexation to the United States. 
In 1848 he was elected to the lower house of the State 
legislature, and in 1850 to the State senate. He 
was a member of the State convention that passed the 
ordinance of secession, and was one of the first to raise a 
company for the war, entering the Confederate service, 
as acaptain, inthe Fifth Texas infantry, Hood’s brigade. 
In November of the same year he became lieutenant-col- 
onel, and on June 1, 1862, he was commissioned colonel 
of the regiment. He led it through the Seven Days’ bat- 
tles around Richmond, and, though wounded at Second 
Manassas, was at Boonsboro gap, after which his physical 
exhaustion was so great that he had to be carried from 
the field, and was unable to take part in the battle of 
- Sharpsburg. But he had so well proved his ability to 
command troops in action that, on November 1, 1862, he 
was commissioned brigadier-general and placed in com- 
mand of Hood's famous Texas brigade. At Gettysburg 
the heaviest fighting done by Robertson’s command was 
on the afternoon of July 2d, on the line of battle running 
along the lower slope of Devil’s Den to the Confederate 
left on Round Top, separated from the latter by Plum 
run valley. Notwithstanding the heavy fire the Confed- 
erates, though thinned at every step, pressed on and 
forced back the Union lines. In this desperate battle 
General Robertson was again wounded. He was, how- 
ever, ready for the fray when General Longstreet went 
to Georgia, in September, and took part in the battle of 
Chickamauga. Later in the month General Robertson 
was sent to Texas to take command of a reserve corps. 
In 1865 he was commanding a brigade of Maxwell’s divi- 
sion in Arkansas, After the war he settled in Waco, 
Tex., where he still lived in 1898. 


Brigadier-General Lawrence Sullivan Ross was born 
September 27, 1838, at Brentonsport, Iowa, whence, in 
the following spring, his father, Capt. Shapley P. Ross, 
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moved to Texas. He was educated at the Wesleyan uni- 
versity, at Florence, Ala. While at home on a vacation, 
he organized his first company, composed of 135 men, 
and hastened to the support of Gen. Earl Van Dorn, 
then in command of the Second United States cavalry. 
Joining forces with that officer, he took part in the battle 
of Wichita, against the Comanche Indians, where 95 red 
men were slain and 350 horses captured. It was in this 
battle that he rescued a white girl, eight years of age, who 
had been held by these brutal savages since infancy. 
Her parents never being discovered, she was adopted and 
educated by General Ross, and named Lizzie Ross. Cap- 
tain Ross was desperately wounded at the battle of Wich- 
ita, and lay for five days on the battlefield, before he could 
be removed to the nearest United States post, 90 miles 
distant. Before the dead had been buried and the 
smoke of battle had cleared away, General Van Dorn 
and all the officers of the Second cavalry signed a peti- 
tion to the secretary of war, commending young Ross’ 
brilliant and heroic service, and urging his appointment 
to the regular army. Gen. Winfield Scott wrote him a 
complimentary autograph letter, tendering his support 
and influence. As Ross was not of age, and had not 
completed his college course, he declined the honor, and, 
after his recovery, returned to the Wesleyan university, 
where he graduated with distinction the following sum- 
mer. Immediately after his return home, he went to the 
frontier of Texas, under Gen. Sam Houston, and did 
effective work against the Comanches. In one affair of 
this campaign, he engaged in a hand-to-hand conflict 
with the chief, Peta Nacona, and after having his horse 
shot under him, he cut down Nacona with his saber and 
escaped uninjured. At the organization of Texas troops 
for the Confederate war, he enlisted as a private, but 
rapidly rose to rank, and at the age of twenty-four, on May 
14, 1862, was commissioned colonel of the Sixth Texas regi- 
ment of cavalry. He wasimmediately assigned, by Major- 
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General Jones, to command of the brigade, but modesily 
declined that honor, and General Phifer was subsequently 
assigned. Colonel Ross took part in the battle of Cor- 
inth, Miss., October, 1862, and when, on the retreat, 
Moore’s brigade, in advance, was met, beyond the Hatchie 
bridge by a fresh Federal force, Ross, in command of 
Phifer’s brigade, went into the fight as a forlorn hope, 
and maintained it against great odds until the army could 
be withdrawn by another route. The war department 
at Richmond requested General Maury to give the name 
of the officer in charge of this brilliant action, which he 
did. Gen. Jos. E. Johnston, without the knowledge of 
Ross, wrote to the secretary of war and had him ap- 
pointed brigadier-general, the commission bearing date 
December 21, 1863. On different occasions he was com- 
mended for gallant conduct by Generals J. E. Johnston, 
Hardee, Forrest, S. D. Lee, Maury, W. H. Jackson and Van 
Dorn. He participated in numerous engagements, and 
had five horses shot under him. At the close of the war 
he settled in Texas. In 1873 he was sheriff of his county, 
and in 1875 a member of the constitutional convention. 
In 1881 he was elected to the State senate, where he 
served as chairman of the finance committee. He was 
elected governor of Texas in 1886, and was re-elected in 
1888, by a majority of 150,000. As president of the State 
Agricultural and Mechanical college he rendered valuable 
service. Ex-Governor Ross died January 4, 1898, at his 
home at College Station, Tex. 


Brigadier-General W. R. Scurry entered the Confeder- 
ate army in 1861 and was commissioned lieutenant-col- 
onel of the Fourth Texas mounted volunteers. Early in 
1862 this regiment was in the brigade of Gen. Henry H. 
Sibley that set out for the conquest of New Mexico. 
This expedition was one of the most trying of any of the 
campaigns of the war. The hardships endured in march- 
ing through a rocky, sterile country, in many places desti- 
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tute of water or of anything to sustain life, made it one 
never to be forgotten by those who participated. At 
Valverde the Confederates encountered a Union force 
under General Canby. Here was fought an obstinate 
battle in which victory lay long in the balance, though it 
finally declared for the Confederates. Soon after the 
Confederates occupied Sante Fé. At Johnson's ranch 
another battle was fought, in which both sides claimed 
the victory. Two days later, at Glorieta, the Confeder- 
ates under Scurry gained another success. The utter 
impossibility of subsisting his army, however, soon com- 
pelled Sibley’s retreat. With great difficulty he extri- 
cated his army from that desolate region and from the 
thronging foes that pressed upon him. Colonel Scurry 
had exhibited such capacity for command, and so well 
conducted himself in subsequent movements in Texas 
and Arkansas, that, on September 12, 1862, he was com- 
missioned brigadier-general. On the 1st of January, 
1863, when General Magruder attacked the Union fleet 
and land forces at Galveston, Tex., General Scurry was 
in immediate command of the Confederate land forces. 
The result was a splendid victory. In the Red river cam- 
paign of 1864, Scurry’s brigade participated in the battles 
of Mansfield and Pleasant Hill. As soon as it was known 
that Banks was in full retreat for Alexandria, Scurry was 
taken by Kirby Smith, with others of Taylor’s troops, to 
attack Gen. Frederick Steele, who had advanced to Cam- 
den, Ark. In the battle at Jenkins’ Ferry, April 30, 1864, 
the ‘‘gallant and daring Scurry,’’ as he is called by Gen- 
eral Waul in his report, fell mortally wounded. 


Brigadier-General William Steele was born at Albany, 
N. Y.,in 1819; was educated at the United States military 
academy, and graduatedin 1840, He was first assigned to 
the Second dragoons, stationed in Florida. He served 
in the military occupation of Texas, and with gallantry 
in the Mexican war, and on May 9, 1846, was promoted 
Tex 17 
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first lienenant. In the desperate battles of Contreras and 
Churubusco he won great distinction by his quick and 
decisive action and dashing bravery, and earned the bre- 
vet of captain. While in Texas, in 1851, he was commis- 
sioned captain. He was then sent to New Mexico, where 
he rendered valuable service until 1854, when he was 
detailed to Kansas, Dakota and Nebraska, where he was 
engaged in various expeditions against the Indians. He 
resigned his commission in the United States army in 
May, 1861, to join the Confederate army, and was ap- 
pointed colonel of the Seventh Texas cavalry. During 
the expedition to New Mexico, early in 1862, under Gen. 
H. H. Sibley, he was in command in the Mesilla region, 
sent on expedition to Tucson, and held his post to the 
last. He was promoted to brigadier-general September 
rzth, and in January, 1863, he was assigned to command 
of the Indian Territory, where his energy in organization 
and administration won this commendation from the 
President: ‘‘His service was efficient and of inestimable 
value.’’ In March, 1864, he was assigned to command of 
the defenses at Galveston, but soon afterward took part 
in the Red river campaign, and, after the death of Gen. 
Thomas Green, commanded a division of cavalry. In 
reporting the operations following the battle of Pleasant 
Hill, Gen. Richard Taylor said: ‘‘It is difficult to estimate 
the importance of the service rendered by Wharton, 
Steele and Parsons.’’ In 1867, General Steele settled at 
San Antonio, Tex., and became a commission merchant. 
For some years after the war he was adjutant-general of 
the State, and in that office rendered valuable service. 
He died at San Antonio, January 12, 1885. 


Brigadier-General Richard Waterhouse was, on May 13, 
1862, commissioned colonel of the Nineteenth Texas regi- 
ment. During that year and 1863 he served in Arkansas 
under Hindman and Holmes, and in Louisiana under 
Taylor, While Grant was besieging Vicksburg, Gen. 
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Richard Taylor did everything possible on the Louisiana 
side to make a diversion in favor of Pemberton’s belea- 
guered army, in the course of his operations ordering 
Gen. Henry E. McCulloch to attack the Union force at 
Milliken’s Bend. Under adverse circumstances McCulloch 
attacked the Federals, capturing the outer works, and 
holding the position for some time, notwithstanding the 
fire of the gunboats. He reported that, ‘‘In their charge 
Col. Richard Waterhouse with his regiment distinguished 
themselves particularly, not only by a gallant and des- 
perate charge over the levee, but they drove the enemy 
(leaving the camp covered with the dead) to the very 
brink of the river and within short and direct range of 
the gunboats of the enemy. In fact, from the beginning 
to the end of the engagement, the colonel behaved in the 
most gallant manner, and his officers and men seemed to 
catch the enthusiasm of their commander, and did their 
duty nobly and gallantly upon every portion of the 
field.’’ During the Red river campaign Colonel Water- 
house was in Scurry’s brigade, of John G. Walker’s divi- 
sion, and participated in the battles of Mansfield and Pleas- 
ant Hill. In describing the fighting at Pleasant Hill, 
after the wounding of General Walker, General Taylor 
says: ‘‘Brigadier-General Scurry, commanding the right 
brigade of Walker’s division, behaved most nobly, and 
speaks highly of Colonel Waterhouse, commanding one of 
his regiments. The efforts of these leaders prevented 
the confusion on the right from becoming disastrous.” On 
May 13, 1864, Gen. E. Kirby Smith assigned Col. Rich- 
ard Waterhouse to duty with the rank of brigadier-gen- 
eral, to date from April 30, 1864, subject to the approval 
of the President. The faithful military service of Gen- 
eral Waterhouse ceased only with the downfall of the 
Confederacy. Since then he has been a citizen of Texas. 


Brigadier-General Thomas N. Waul was born in Sum- 
ter district, S. C., January, 1815. After being educated 
Tex 18, 
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at the university of South Carolina he removed to Mis- 
sissippi, and studied law at Vicksburg, under the cele- 
brated statesman and orator, Sergeant S. Prentiss. Well 
equipped for the battle of life, he began practice in 1835. 
His success in his profession was rapid and he becamc a 
judge of the circuit court in Mississippi. He moved to 
Texas, and was soon in the front rank of his profession in 
the new State. The questions that had long divided the 
North and South, and almost made of them two peoples, 
at last led to actual separation and the formation of a 
new republic, with a constitution modeled after that of 
the old. Judge Waul entered earnestly into the strug- 
gle that followed. Though preferring to serve his coun- 
try in the field, the people of his district wanted him as 
their representative in the councils of the new nation. 
So they elected him as their representative to the first 
Confederate Congress. He served in that capacity until 
the organization of the permanent Confederate govern- 
ment in February, 1862. Resigning his seat in Congress, 
he raised a fine body of troops, known in the Confederate 
army of the West as Waul’s Texas legion. Of this he 
was commissioned colonel, May 17, 1862, and assigned to 
the department under Van Dorn, and afterward under 
Pemberton. Waul'’s Texans especially distinguished 
themselves during the siege of Vicksburg, in the recap- 
ture, on May 22d, of one of Gen. Stephen D. Lee’s 
redoubts, where the enemy had planted two of their 
colors. After other commands had hesitated, 4o men of 
Waul’s legion recovered the redoubt, capturing 100 men 
and the flags. Immediately 30 guns of the enemy were 
trained upon them; they were almost buried in the 
debris thrown up around them, but, though some were 
wounded, none were killed. The captured colors were 
presented to Colonel Waul as due to the valor of the Tex- 
ans. During this assault General Lee and Colonel Waul 
and his adjutant were standing on an exposed position, 
and the adjutant was shot through the heart. Two days 
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afterward when the Federals, under a flag of truce, were 
caring for their dead, one of the party, pointing out a 
place in the line, said that three Confederate officers had 
stood there during the assault and that he made 4o men 
fire a volley atthem. He asked if one of them was not 
killed. General Stevenson in his report of operations at 
Vicksburg mentioned, in very flattering terms, Brigadier- 
Generals Barton, Cumming, Lee, and Colonels Reynolds 
and Waul, ‘‘for the successful defense of my line at 
Vicksburg, for the untiring energy which they displayed 
in the management of their brigades, and for examples of 
devotion, intrepidity and coolness under every danger.’’ 
Gen. Stephen D. Lee in his report said, ‘‘Waul’s Texas 
legion particularly distinguished itself, under its brave 
colonel, by its coolness and gallantry.’’ Colonel Waul 
and his men were surrendered at Vicksburg, were ex- 
changed in the fall, and Waul received a brigadier-gen- 
eral’s commission September 18, 1863. In February, 
1864, he was ordered to report to General Magruder for 
assignment to duty, and still later was sent to Gen. 
Richard Taylor. In the Red river campaign against 
Banks he commanded a brigade in the division of John 
G. Walker, and participated in the battles of Mansfield 
and Pleasant Hill. Walker’s division, after the defeat of 
Banks, was sent to reinforce Price, who was opposing the 
advance of Steele in Arkansas. Waul led his brigade in 
this campaign, and at Jenkins’ Ferry showed the skill 
and valor that had been his characteristics on so many 
former occasions. Since the war General Waul has re- 
sided in Texas, where he is highly honored as a gallant 
soldier and a Christian gentleman. 


Major-General John A. Wharton was one of the most 
gallant of the sons of Texas. His father and uncle, both 
natives of Tennessee, were famous in the history of the 
war for Texan independence, as well as prominent in the 
civil affairs cf the republic of Texas. Young Wharton 
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grew up in that State, studied law and became one of its 
most prominent orators and jurists. When the civil war 
began he, with B. F. Terry, Thomas S. Lubbock and 
Thomas J. Goree, started from Texas for Virginia with 
the determination of being in the first battle for South- 
ern independence. Allof the party except Wharton par- 
ticipated in the first battle of Manassas, Wharton being 
prevented by sickness from carrying out his wish. Go- 
ree was appointed by Longstreet on his staff. Terry 
and Lubbock so distinguished themselves that they were 
atgporized to go back home and raise aregiment. Terry, 
who was a planter, became colonel of this regiment, Lub- 
bock lieutenant-colonel, and Wharton was one of the cap- 
tains. In the first engagement of the command at Wood- 
sonville, Ky., December 17, 1861, Colonel Terry was 
killed. His successor, Colonel Lubbock, died soon after 
at Nashville. Upon the reorganization of the regiment 
Wharton was elected colonel. He led it in the battle of 
Shiloh. General Beauregard, in a description of this bat- 
tle, says: ‘Learning about 1 p. m. that the Federal right 
(Sherman and McClernand) seemed about to give way, 
I ordered General Hardee to deploy his cavalry (Whar- 
ton’s Texas Rangers) to turn their flank and cut off their 
retreat to the river, an operation not effected, because a 
proper or sufficient detour to the left was not made, and 
the gallant Texans under heavy fire became involved in 
ground impracticable for cavalry and had to fall back.” 
But Colonel Wharton soon afterward dismounted half 
of his regiment and, throwing it forward on foot, drove 
his adversary from the position. During this battle Col- 
onel Wharton received a wound, but recovered in time 
to take part in the Kentucky campaign. A brilliant 
affair of his, near Bardstown, Ky., just before the battle 
of Perryville, was made the subject of a special congrat- 
ulatory order by Gen. Leonidas Polk. His political 
friends in Texas were so delighted with his dashing mil- 
itary record that they determined to send him to the Con- 
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federate Congress. But his mother, not waiting to hear 
from her valiant son, acted in his behalf, and in a card to 
the public said that she knew the blood that was in her 
son’s veins, that her heart was in full sympathy with his, 
and that there was no political honor within the gift of the 
people of Texas, or of all the seceding States, that could 
induce him to lay aside his arms until success was 
assured. After the return from the Kentucky campaign 
he was promoted to brigadicr-gencral, November 18, 
1862. At Murfreesboro he again distinguished himself. 
At Chickamauga he displayed such ability that he was 
appointed major-general, November 10, 1863. In 1864, 
on account of impaired health, he was granted leave of 
absence to visit his home in Texas. After crossing the 
Mississippi he repaired to Gen. Dick Taylor’s headquar- 
ters. The gallant cavalry general, Tom Green, having 
been killod but a few days before, General Taylor 
immediately placed General Wharton in command, and 
he, with the cavalry, and Polignac, with infantry, har- 
assed Banks on his retreat to Alexandria, after his 
disastrous defeat in the Red river campaign. Whar- 
ton’s carcer in the Trans-Mississippi was as creditable 
as it had been on the cast side of the great river. 
On the 6th of April, 1865, in an unfortunate personal 
altercation, General Wharton was killed by General Bay- 
lor at Houston, Tex. 


Brigadier-General John W. Whitfield began his mili- 
tary career as colonel of the Twenty-seventh Texas cav- 
alry, in 1861. Pea Ridge was the first considerable battle 
in which he was engaged. Here the cavalry under Mc- 
Culloch did splendid fighting, but the death of the gal- 
lant Texan and of McIntosh threw that wing of the Con- 
federate army into confusion. At the time of this battle 
Whitfield was major of a battalion designated in the re- 
ports as ‘‘Whitfield’s battalion,’’ under the command of 
Brig.-Gen. Albert Pike. Col. Henry Little, who com- 
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manded the First brigade of Missouri volunteers, in his 
report thanks Major Whitfield, with several others, for 
‘the manner in which, with his command, he supported 
his (Little’s) movements in the field.’’” When General 
Price was about to cross the Mississippi in 1862, Colonel 
Whitfield was ordered to proceed to Memphis with 
his command and report to that officer. General 
Price, in his report of the battle of Iuka, Miss., fought 
September roth, said that Whitfield’s legion won, under 
its gallant leader, a reputation for dashing boldness and 
steady courage which placed them side by side with the 
bravest and the best, and noted with regret that Colonel 
Whitfield was painfully wounded. At the close of the 
year Colonel Whitfield, having recovered, was at Yazoo 
City with his cavalry command. He participated in the 
successful cavalry battle of Van Dorn near Spring Hill, 
on March 5, 1863, and received the thanks of General 
Van Dorn for the skill and valor with which he per- 
formed his part in the action. On the 9th of May, 1863, 
Colonel Whitfield received the commission of brigadier- 
general, his command consisting of his own battalion and 
the Third, Sixth and Ninth Texas cavalry. Operating 
in Mississippi, under Gen. J. E. Johnston, on July 4, 
1863, the very day that Vicksburg surrendered, General 
Whitfield encountered a party of 500 Federals. He 
attacked and defeated them at Messinger’s ferry. Through 
the whole of 1864 he commanded a brigade under For- 
rest, and was in Mississippi when the war closed in 1865. 
He then returned to Texas, where he subsequently made 
his home. 


Brigadier-General Louis Trezevant Wigfall was born 
on the plantation of his father, in Edgefield district, Har- 
rison county, S. C., April 21, 1816. He attended the 
Columbian college in South Carolina, taking the regular 
course, until the outbreak of the Seminole war, when he 
enlisted, and received a commission as lieutenant of vol- 
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unteers. After the close of the war, he began the study 
of law at the university of Virginia, and upon his admis- 
sion to the bar, in 1846, he moved to Texas and settled 
at Marshall, where he began the practice. He was elected 
to the State legislature of 1856-57, and was re-elected 
to that body for 1859-60. While serving in the State sen- 
ate, in the winter of 1860, he was elected to the Senate 
of the United States, where he took his seat January 4, 
1861. He soon made himself felt as a power on the side 
of his colleagues from the South. When hostilities be- 
gan, Texas had not seceded, and he remained at his post, 
where his brilliant and defiant rejoinders to the charges 
against his people, and his eloquent advocacy of the jus- 
tice and right of the Southern cause, won for him im- 
mortal distinction. On July 4th, when the extra session 
of the Thirty-seventh Congress was called, he was not in 
his seat, and was expelled from that body July 11th. 
After Texas seceded he went at once to Montgomery, 
Ala., was there at the formation of the Confederacy, 
and was one of the signers of the Constitution. He was 
in Charleston, at the bombardment of Fort Sumter, and 
served as aide-de-camp on the staff of General Beaure- 
gard. He was stationed on Morris island, under Gen. 
James Simons, and on seeing the second barracks in 
flames and the flagstaff shot away, he determined to 
make his way to the fort, in the face of almost certain 
death, and persuade General Anderson to desist from a 
defense manifestly unavailing and save useless carnage 
and bloodshed. With three negro boatmen, he crossed 
the bay in the face of a terrific cross-fire of ball and shell, 
and, entering the fort through an embrasure, insisted on 
surrender by Major Anderson, as further resistance was 
useless. This act of heroism and humanity won for him 
great distinction. After the battle of Fort Sumter he 
proceeded to Richmond, where he was commissioned col- 
onel of the Second regiment of Texas infantry, August 
28, 1861. On October 1st of the same year he was made 
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brigadier-general. He rendered valuable service in the 
army of Northern Virginia, in command of the brigade 
including the First, Fourth and Fifth Texas, later 
famous under the leadership of Hood, until February 20, 
1862, when he resigned to take a seat in the Confederate 
Senate, to which body he had been elected from Texas. 
But he continued to serve in the field as staff officer when- 
ever opportunity offered, notably in the battles around 
Richmond. He remained in the Confederate Senate 
until the close of the war, and, after the cause was lost, 
sailed from Galveston to England, where he resided for 
three years. On his return to America he settled at Balti- 
more. While ona visit to his old home in Texas, he died 
at Galveston, February 18, 1873. 


Brigadier-General William Hugh Young was born in 
Booneville, Mo., January 1, 1838. His father, Hugh F. 
Young, who was a native of Augusta county, Va., 
removed first to Missouri, and when his son, William 
Hugh, was three years old, moved to Texas and lived for 
a while in Red River and then in Grayson counties. 
General Young had a liberal education, obtained at Wash- 
ington college, Tennessee, McKenzie college, Texas, and 
the university of Virginia, and was graduated just after 
the beginning of the civil war. The university at this 
time having had a military school attached, he remained 
there and studied military tactics. In September he 
returned to Texas and raised a company for the Confeder- 
ate army. He was commissioned captain, and his com- 
pany was assigned to the Ninth Texas infantry. His 
principal military service was with the army of Tennes- 
see. After the battle of Shiloh he was made colonel of 
his regiment, and as such he participated in the Kentucky 
campaign, including the battle of Perryville. At the 
battle of Murfreesboro his regiment was in Preston 
Smith’s brigade, commanded on this occasion by Col. 
A. J. Vaughn, Jr., and the gallantry of Colonel Young 
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and his men won the especial commendation of General 
Cheatham. At this battle Colonel Young was wounded 
in the right shoulder and had two horses killed under 
him. Afterward, in the army with Gen. J. E. Johnston, 
at Jackson, Miss., he was wounded in the right thigh. 
At the battle of Chickamauga he was shot through the 
left breast. During the Atlanta campaign he was in 
Ector’s brigade of French’s division, and at Kenesaw 
Mountain was wounded in the neck and jaw. When 
General Ector was disabled so that he could no longer 
command his brigade, Colonel Young took his place, and 
was appointed brigadier-general, August 15, 1864. He 
was in the subsequent engagements around Atlanta and 
during the evacuation of that city. During Hood’s 
march into north Georgia, French’s division was sent to 
capture Allatoona. In the battle which resulted, Gen- 
eral Young’s horse was shot under him and the bones of 
his left ankle were shot in twain. Being captured in this 
condition he lay for four months in Federal hospitals at 
Marietta, Atlanta, Chattanooga and Nashville. In Feb- 
ruary, 1865, he was carried to Johnson’s island, where he 
was imprisoned until July 25th. General Young was one 
of the youngest brigadiers of the Confederacy. Since 
the war he has resided at San Antonio, Tex., devoting 
himself to the law and business in real estate. 


Brigadier-General Joseph Lewis Hogg, of Texas, as 
soon as his State seceded from the Union, with that 
fidelity to the principle of State sovereignty which char- 
acterized so many thousands of the men of the South, 
threw his whole soul into the effort to make good the 
claim to separate independence. He assisted in organ- 
izing bodies of troops for the service of Texas and the 
Southern Confederacy, was commissioned colonel in 1861, 
and on the 14th of February, 1862, was appointed briga- 
dier-general in the provisional army of the Confederate 
States. His brigade embraced some of the flower of the 
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youth of Texas and Arkansas who, filled with enthusias- 
tic devotion, hastened to arm themselves for the defense 
of their respective States. It was composed of Major 
McCray’s battalion of Arkansas infantry; the Tenth 
regiment of Texas cavalry, Colonel Locke; the Eleventh 
Texas cavalry, Colonel Young; Lieutenant-Colonel 
Crump’s battalion of Texas cavalry and Captain Good’s 
battery of artillery. These cavalry commands had all 
been dismounted and were serving as infantry. Shortly 
after the battle of Shiloh this fine brigade was ordered 
to Corinth with other troops of the army of the West 
under Van Dorn. They reached that place about May 2, 
1862. Beauregard’s 30,000 men were increased by large 
bodies of reinforcements until his army numbered 80,000. 
‘Corinth and its neighborhood proved very unhealthy. 
In a short while sickness arising from the pestilential air 
and unwholesome water reduced Beauregard’s force to 
53,000 effectives. Among the victims on whom disease 
laid its strong grasp was the gallant General Hogg. On 
May 16, 1862, his career was cut short by death, and the 
country was deprived of his valuable services. 


ADDITIONAL SKETCHES ILLUSTRATING THE SERVICES 
OF OFFICERS AND PRIVATES AND PATRIOTIC CIT- 
IZENS OF TEXAS. 


James Jarvis Adams, a veteran of the army of Northern 
Virginia, residing at Bryan, was born in Alabama, Decem- 
ber 9, 1838, son of Andrew Adams, a native of Scotland; 
and Nancy Taylor, of North Carolina, whose ancestors came 
from Holland. Mr. Adams entered the Confederate ser- 
vice in 1861, as a private in Company A of the Fourth Regi- 
ment Alabama infantry, under Col. Egbert J. Jones, a gal- 
lant Alabamian who lost his life at the first battle of 
Manassas. With this command he served in Virginia, first 
at a private and later as lieutenant of his company. He 
participated in the famous victory of First Manassas, July 
21, 1861, and in 1862 fought in the battles of Seven Pines, 
the Seven Days before Richmond, Second Manassas and 
Sharpsburg. In 1863 he was honorably discharged, ending 
a career in which he rendered efficient service to his country 
and made a fine record as a soldier. In 1865 Lieutenant 
Adams married Wilanna Saunders, and made his home in 
Texas, where he engaged in mercantile pursuits. For twenty 
years he has held the office of tax collector. In peace his 
record has been that of a faithful public official and reput- 
able and honorable gentleman. He had two brothers in the 
Confederate army, cavalrymen under Gen. Joe Wheeler, and 
his wife had a brother in the service, who surrendered with 
Gen. J. E. Johnston. Mr. and Mrs. Adams have eleven 
children living: Lena, Ernest R., Will S., James Harlan, 
Alexander S., George Andrew, Marie B., Thomas A., J. J., 
Jr., Charles Davis and Quinlan. 


J. W. Adams, of Meridian, commander of Albert Sidney 
Johnston camp, No. 115, United Confederate veterans, is a 
veteran of the Seventh Texas cavalry, of Tom Green’s 
famous brigade. Mr. Adams was born in Anderson county, 
Texas, August 25, 1844, son of B. H. Adams, a native of 
Tennessee, who came to Texas in 1836, and engaged in 
farming and stock raising. Mr. Adams entered the Con- 
Tex 19 269 
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federate service in 1862, at the age of eighteen years, in 
Company I of the Seventh regiment Texas cavalry, and 
was made orderly sergeant of his company. The first mili- 
tary operations in which he encountered the enemy were at 
the recapture of Galveston, under General Magruder, on 
January 1, 1863, and soon afterward he accompanied the 
brigade into Louisiana under Gen. Tom Green, and began 
his service in the campaigns under Gen. Richard Taylor. 
He took part in the battle of Camp Bisland, and the combats 
which followed in western Louisiana, culminating in the 
great Red River campaign of 1864, in which the Federals 
were decisively routed and driven from the field. All 
through that campaign he was actively engaged, at Mans- 
field, Pleasant Hill and the cavalry fights ensuing until the 
final combat at Yellow Bayou, the last battle south of Mis- 
souri. Sergeant Adams continued on duty until the army 
_was disbanded in the spring of 1865. Then he returned 
to the pursuits of civil life, and ever since has made his 
home in Bosque county. He has prospered as a farmer, 
and is a stockholder, also, in the Meridian mill and elevator 
company. Ina public capacity he has served the county as 
tax collector eight years, and for some time as deputy sheriff. 
He is popular socially, and is active and prominent in the 
Veterans’ association, Freemasonry and the Cumberland 
Presbyterian church. He was married in 1866, to Elizabeth 
E. Odell, and they have twelve children living. 


Robert F. Alexander, of San Antonio, a gallant cavalry 
officer under Gen. John H. Morgan, was born at New Lib- 
erty, Owen county, Ky., April 17, 1836. His parents were 
Rev. Lewis D. Alexander, a native of North Carolina and a 
Baptist minister of prominence in Kentucky, and Lavinia 
Chambers, a native of Kentucky. He was reared and edu- 
cated at his native place, and there volunteered early in 1862, 
as a private in Capt. John Scott’s company, which became 
Company B of the Fourth regiment Kentucky cavalry, Col. 
Henry L. Giltner commanding. At the organization of the 
company he was appointed orderly-sergeant, later was pro- 
moted to second lieutenant, and finally was advanced to the 
rank of first lieutenant, commanding his company. His 
first service was at the battle of Perryville, and afterward 
in east Kentucky and western Virginia under Gen. Hum- 
phrey Marshall, and in the fall of 1863 he fought at Blue 
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Springs, Greeneville, Rheatown, and Pugh’s Hill, in East 
Tennessee, and numerous other encounters during Long- 
street’s campaign against Knoxville. After General Mor- 
gan returned from captivity and had reorganized his com- 
mand Lieutenant Alexander fought under him at the battle 
of Wytheville, Va., May 10, 1864, and in the following 
month participated in Morgan’s last raid into Kentucky. 
He was wounded at Bull’s Gap, Mount Sterling and Cyn- 
thiana, commanding his company in each of these fights. 
He led twenty-six men into action at Mount Sterling, and 
lost ten of them. Lieutenant Alexander was at Greeneville, 
Tenn., when General Morgan was killed, September 4, 1864, 
and afterward he took part in engagements at Saltville, 
Marion and Wytheville, Va., under General Giltner. When 
news was received of the surrender of General Lee, he was 
one of those who rode with Basil Duke to join the army 
of Gen. J. E. Johnston, and at the end he was paroled at 
Athens, Ga. During most of the period since the war 
Captain Alexander has been a citizen of Texas, and he is 
now one of the prominent business men of San Antonio. 
He is a member of Albert Sidney Johnston camp, United 
Confederate veterans, at that city, and holds in reverence 
the memories of the great struggle of the South for inde- 
pendence. 


George Frederick Alford, one of the most notable citizens 
of Texas, formerly a staff officer in the Confederate States’ 
military service, was born at New Madrid, Mo., in the 
house formerly owned and occupied by the Spanish vice- 
roy of Louisiana, August 4, 1836. He was a son of Gen. 
George G. Alford, a native of New York, who was a cousin 
of Gen. Ethan Allen, of Revolutionary fame. General 
Alford served as a lieutenant of artillery on the staff of Gen. 
Winfield Scott in the war of 1811-15, and in 18109 settled at 
New Madrid, Mo. His father, Capt. George Alford, Sr., 
was a captain, and his uncle, Benedict Alford, was a colonel, 
both on the staff of Gen. George Washington during the 
whole of the Revolution. Gen. George G. Alford went to 
Texas in 1835, fought under Gen. Sam Houston through the 
Texas revolution, which culminated at San Jacinto, April 
21, 1836, and, while bringing military supplies from New 
Orleans as quartermaster-general on the brig Julius Cesar, 
was captured by Mexican blockaders off Galveston harbor. 
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A cruel imprisonment followed, in a dungeon at Matamoras, 
Mex., and he was condemned to be shot, as was also his 
brother, Maj. Johnson H. Alford, but the vigorous remon- 
strance of his petsonal friend, President Andrew Jackson, 
secured their release. Returning to Missouri, General 
Alford removed his family and numerous slaves to Texas, 
soon after, and died April 1, 1847, at Crockett, he then being 
judge. George F. Alford, until his father’s and mother’s 
death, was reared at Nacogdoches, Crockett and Alford’s 
Bluff, Trinity county, Tex. Among his schoolmates in this 
early period were Col. Thomas P. Ochiltree, the greatest of 
American raconteurs; Col. James B. Likens, an illustrious 
lawyer; Adelaide McCord, the beautiful, wayward, daring, 
erratic genius, afterward famous as Adah Isaacs Menken, 
queen of one of the petty German kingdoms, novelist, 
actress and poetess; Marcellite Thorn, afterward the wife 
. of William Garner, of New York, a multi-millionaire, both 
drowned on their yacht, the Mohawk, in 1876, one of whose 
daughters, Frances Josephine, married Sir William Gordon 
Cumming, who with the Prince of Wales, figured in the 
London baccarat scandals; and peerless Mary Holcomb, one 
of the most beautiful women of modern times, for whose 
little daughter, “Douschka,” born in the imperial palace 
of Romanoff, in St. Petersburg, the Empress Catherine, of 
Russia, was godmother. “Douschka’s” father, Col. Frank 
Pickens, was United States minister to Russia and governor 
of South Carolina, and she fired the first shot at Fort Sum- 
ter, Charleston harbor, April 12, 1861. After his parents’ 
death young Alford was taken back to New Madrid and put 
to school by his maternal aunt, but about two years later, 
tiring of the monotony of country school life, he went to 
the far West at the age of about twelve years, and found a 
home among the wild, nomadic Indians of that remote 
region. Three years of this wild life sufficed, and at the age 
of fifteen he made a six months’ journey on pony-back to 
the gold fields of California. Good fortune attended him, 
and in-1856 he returned to Texas, with a large fortune for 
a boy not yet twenty years of age. On February 16, 1857, 
he married Anne Marie Maulsby, of New Madrid, his early 
schoolmate and sweetheart, and after witnessing the inaugu- 
ration of President Buchanan anid Breckinridge, and pur- 
chasing a large stock of goods in New York and New 
Orleans, they settled in Palestine, Tex., where young Alford 
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engaged in mercantile business. In 1859 he removed with 
his family to his slave plantation at Alford’s Bluff, and in 
the same year he was elected one of the judges of Trinity 
county.. In August, 1861, he was elected to the State legis- 
lature from the rich and populous Ninth senatorial district, 
composed of Anderson, Houston and Trinity counties. 
When the fateful issue of secession was presented he fol- 
lowed the lead of his father’s old commander, Gen. Sam 
Houston, then governor of Texas, opposing the secession 
movement, until the popular will had decided in favor of 
withdrawal from the Federal compact, when he faithfully. 
devoted his time, talents and fortune to the cause which 
his country espoused. During the course of the civil war 
he served in various capacities, civil and military, under 
Gens. J. Bankhead Magruder, E. Kirby Smith, William M. 
Taylor, Paul O. Hebert and Hamilton P. Bee, as adjutant- 
general, inspector-general, judge advocate, provost marshal, 
quartermaster, collector of Confederate tax-in-kind, cotton 
bureau, negro labor or impressment bureau, civil judge and. 
legislator, and in all the lines of activity in which he served 
during that troublous and frightful period, and the still 
more horrible period following the overthrow of constitu- 
tional government and civil law in the conquered and devas- 
tated States, improperly called “reconstruction,” when, in 
fact, it was only the most vile, most cowardly, brutal and 
merciless “destruction” of human life and property. Gen- 
eral Alford was always faithful to law and order, and true to 
the cause of the people of the South. In 1866 he was again 
elected to the State legislature from the same district and 
served in that body until ousted by military authority, with 
the entire State government, headed by the patriot soldier 
and statesman, Gov. James W. Throckmorton. In 1866, 
after having suffered enormous loss from an unprecedented 
flood on his plantation, following the loss of all his slaves 
by manumission, he moved to Galveston, on money bor- 
rowed to open an office,and entered upon his famous career 
at a cotton factor and banker. His success was instantane- 
ous and phenomenal. His extensive acquaintance and popu- 
larity all over Texas caused an unceasing stream of money. 
and business to flow into his house, his profits reaching as 
high as $200,000 a year, and by 1878 he became one of the 
richest merchant princes in the South, the volume of his 
business being the largest ever transacted by any house in 
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Texas. This exceptional good fortune continued until the 
unparalleled financial panic of 1873, when heavy losses fol- 
lowed, and these continued until 1875, when his house was 
compelled to suspend, from panic losses and heavy declines 
in cotton and tonnage for three years, during his absence 
in Europe. The liabilities were nearly $1,000,000. Refus- 
ing a generous proposition from his creditors to settle at 
25 to 50 per cent without interest, and with his own time in 
which to pay it, he began the herculean task of converting 
his private fortune, not involved in the failure, into cash, 
a most difficult thing to do in that time of monetary dis- 
tress, when thousands of the strongest houses in the world 
had been forced to the wall, and after a hard, manly struggle 
of nearly ten years, he saw the immense indebtedness of his 
firm paid in full—every cent—principal, interest and cost— 
not even permitting a rebate of any part of the interest, 
_amounting to nearly $60,000 per year, though insisted upon 
by many of the firm’s creditors. In August, 1877, having 
ended with honor, almost unparalleled, his commercial 
career, General Alford, widely and favorably known all over 
the South, made his home at Dallas, and since then he has 
devoted such of his time and as bad health will permit to 
caring for the remnant of his once extensive possessions, 
the cultivation of his literary and esthetic tastes, and in 
travel with his wife between the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
and the great lakes and the gulf. He very often gratifies 
his literary tastes writing for the press, mostly biographical 
and historical sketches of pioneer and argonautic life on the 
frontiers of Texas, Mexico and California, and with the 
Indian tribes of the far West. As scholar, poet, statesman 
and patriot he is known and loved throughout the State, and 
far beyond its domain, vast as it is. He has made many 
contributions to current literature, and the graceful products 
of his pen meet with exceptional public favor. He has been 
a member of the Masonic grand lodge of Texas since 1858, 
and of the Methodist church South since 1867, and has 
been a Democrat all his life. He and the wife of his youth 
have been blessed with ten children, six living—two daugh- 
ters, both married, and four sons. One of the latter, Hon. 
Albert H. Alford, is speaker of the Idaho legislature. 


Samuel Amsler, a prominent business man of McGregor, 
was a Confederate soldier under the gallant Col. James 
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Reily, of Texas. He was born in Austin county, Tex., in 
1841, son of Charles C. Amsler, a native of Switzerland, 
who served as a soldier in the war with Mexico, and passed 
the remainder of his days as a planter. Samuel Amsler 
entered the military service of the Confederacy in the spring 
of 1861, as a private in Company G of the Fourth Texas 
cavalry, and was made a non-commissioned officer at the 
organization. From San Antonio he marched with his 
regiment in Sibley’s brigade to New Mexico and there par- 
ticipated in the gallant charge that gained the victory at the 
battle of Valverde, February 21, 1862, in which his com- 
pany commander, Captain Heuvel, was killed. He also took 
part in the battle of Glorieta and all the operations of the 
campaign and with suffering and deprivations of the return 
march to San Antonio. Mr. Amsler shared all the subse- 
quent service of his regiment and Tom Green’s brigade of 
Texas cavalry, including the recapture of Galveston, Janu- 
ary I, 1863, and the campaigns in Louisiana—the fight at 
Franklin, in which Reily lost his life, the battles of the 
great campaign of 1864, from Mansfield to Yellow Bayou, 
and numerous other encounters. Finally the command was 
disbanded in Washington county, and Mr. Amsler returned 
to his home. For seventeen years from 1866 he was engaged 
in managing a saw mill in Montgomery county, where he 
was married to Miss Culpeper. Since 1882 he has been 
doing a flourishing business as a lumber merchant at Mc- 
Gregor. He has served as alderman of the city, and in 
every way has been an enterprising and valuable citizen. 
In 1889 he organized the First National bank at that city, 
of which he has served as president four years. 


Captain James E. Anderson, of Jewett, a survivor of 
Hood’s brigade, army of Northern Virginia, was born in 
West Rushville, Ohio, February 25, 1836, son of Rev. 
James Anderson, D. D., a minister of the Presbyterian 
church, who died in Iowa in 1870. James E. was educated 
at Washington college, Pa., and Denison university, Ohio, 
and in the winter of 1858-59 came to Texas, and found 
employment as teacher of the Redland school, four miles 
east of Centerville, Leon county. He taught this school 
until June, 1861, when he dismissed his pupils, and though 
a Northern man by birth and training, determined to offer 
himself as a soldier for the defense of the Southern Con- 
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federacy. He enlisted July 17, 1861, in the company raised 
by Maj. D. M. Whaley in Leon and Madison counties, 
called the Leon Hunters, and at the organization of the com- 
pany he was elected second lieutenant. The company was 
mustered in at Houston, for three years or the war, and on 
being sent to Richmond, Va., was assigned as Company C 
to the Fifth regiment Texas infantry. They were brigaded 
first under Louis Wigfall and later under John B. Hood, 
and did their full part during the next four years in build- 
ing the fame of that splendid body of hard fighters. Lieu- 
tenant Anderson was soon promoted to first leutenant, in 
whieh rank he was frequently in command of his company, 
and on November 8, 1864, he was promoted to captain. He 
was a participant in all the battles of his command, includ- 
ing Eltham Landing, Seven Days before Richmond, Free- 
man’s Ford, Thoroughfare Gap, Manassas, Sharpsburg, 
Fredericksburg, the siege of Suffolk, Gettysburg, Chicka- 
mauga, sieges of Chattanooga and Knoxville, the Wilder- 
ness and Spottsylvania Court House, the siege of Peters- 
burg and Richmond, and finally surrendered with the rem- 
nant of his company under the capitulation of General Lee 
at Appomattox Court House, April 9, 1865. Captain Ander- 
son was wounded at Second Manassas, in the charge on 
Henry Hill, but was able to rejoin his company at the battle 
of Sharpsburg. He was again wounded at the battle of the 
Wilderness, but being the only officer of his company left 
for duty he remained with his men throughout that cam- 
paign. After an honorable career as a soldier, in which he 
had proved his loyalty to the South on sixteen great battle 
fields, Captain Anderson returned to Texas, and resumed 
the duties of a teacher at the school he had left to enter 
the military service. In 1874 he removed to Jewett, where 
he engaged in teaching until 1894, and where he yet resides, 
beloved by his old pupils and Confederate comrades and all 
who have the pleasure of his acquaintance. 


Captain William Thomas Armistead, an eminent lawyer, 
residing at Jefferson, Tex., was born in Georgia in 1848, 
and during the early years of the war was too young for 
military service. At the opening of the great campaign of 
1864 in Georgia, in which Sherman and Joseph E. John- 
ston contested the way from Chattanooga to Atlanta, he 
went to the front as a private in Company K, Second regi- 
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ment Georgia State troops. He served with this command 
on the Chattahoochee river and before Atlanta, and in the 
trenches during the siege of that city, and at the battle of 
Jonesboro he and twenty-two other men of his company 
went into that hotly-contested engagement and twenty- 
one were wounded. He was himself struck on the collar- 
bone by a spent ball. The company had been known as 
“Gov. Joe Brown’s Pets,’”’ and had been the object of some 
sarcastic remarks from their comrades, but after the battle 
of Jonesboro their corps commander, Gen. Stephen D. Lee, 
said in addressing the troops: ‘We have made fun of the 
Pets, but I want to say their banner was carried closer to 
the enemy and remained longer on the field than any other 
in my corps.” During Sherman’s march to the sea Captain 
Armistead’s company fought at the battle of Griswoldville, 
near Macon; went to Savannah and served under General 
Hardee in the trenches before the surrender of that city, 
and took part in the famous battle of Honey Hill, S. C. 
Afterward returning to Georgia, he was at Girard, Ala., 
opposite Columbus, and was captured there and paroled at 
Macon after the surrender of the armies of Lee and John- 
ston. While at Savannah his company captured a negro 
who had served at orderly for a Federal general, and $1,200 
in greenbacks were found in his clothing, one-fourth of 
which fell to Captain Armistead. With this money and 
$160 he got for a mule given him by General Wilson he was 
able to attend college after the war, graduating at the uni- 
versity of Georgia in 1871, where he was final orator for 
the Phi Kappa society. While at the university he attended 
law lectures given by Hon. Ben Hill, the distinguished 
orator and statesman, and after his location at Jefferson, 
Tex., in 1873, he was admitted to the bar. In his early 
career as a lawyer he formed a partnership with Hon. D. 
B. Culberson, to which C. A. Culberson was later admitted, 
and this association continued until 1885. For several years 
Captain Armistead has been attorney for the Texas & 
Pacific railroad. He has taken an active part in public 
affairs, in politics acting as a Democrat, has served three 
terms as representative in the State legislature and one term 
as senator, and is the author of the Texas anti-trust law. 
He is a Mason, a member of the Baptist church, a Knight 
of Pythias and a bachelor. 
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Captain David S. Arnold, of Sweetwater, Tex., a Con- 
federate veteran and member of Walthall camp, U. C. V., 
is a native of South Carolina, born in Lawrence district in 
1828. His father was Ira Arnold, a native of Virginia and 
a planter, and his mother, Mary Saxon, was born in South 
Carolina, daughter of Capt. Louis Saxon, an officer of the 
Revolutionary army. He was educated in his native State, 
mainly at Erskine, S. C., and in early manhood went West, 
locating at Prescott, Ark. There he enlisted in 1861 and 
was elected lieutenant of Company F of the Nineteenth 
regiment Arkansas infantry, under Col. Thomas P. Dock- 
ery, a well-known congressman who gained promotion to 
brigadier-general. Captain Arnold was with the regiment 
in all its early operations, accompanying it to Memphis and 
Fort Pillow, and remaining for some time under fire of 
the Federal! boats at the latter place, and moving later to 
Corinth, Miss., where he served during the siege by the 
Federal army, participating in the battle of Farmington. 
At Corinth he was granted a furlough, and he returned 
west of the Mississippi. When he attempted to rejoin his 
regiment he found the way cut off, and he remained in the 
Trans-Mississippi department and raised a company of 
cavalry in Union county, Ark., and Claiborne parish, La., 
of which. he was elected captain. This was made Company 
G of the Thirteenth battalion Louisiana cavalry, and later 
was a part of the regiment commanded by Col. Isaac F. 
Harrison. In command of his company he was active in 
the scouting, raiding and outpost duty that fell to the cav- 
alry forces along the Mississippi river, arduous service 
necessary to be done, and dangerous also, but not enlivened 
by much fighting that attained to the importance of battle: 
He took part in the demonstration at Milliken Bend, during 
the siege of Vicksburg, and in numerous fights, leading 
with gallantry and ability his company of 136 men. When 
the war came to an end he was paroled at Washington, 
Ark., and returning to Prescott he soon embarked in busi- 
ness as a merchant, a career in which he has been quite 
successful. He has been an active and influential citizen of 
Sweetwater since 1889. While in Arkansas he held the 
office of mayor of Prescott one term, and at Sweetwater he 
has served the community as school trustee. Before com- 
ing to Texas he was married to Tempie L. Arnold, of Ala- 
bama, and they have five sons and six daughters. 
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Captain Samuel S. Ashe, of Houston, a veteran of the 
army of Tennessee, was born in west Tennessee, June 14, 
1839. His great-grandfather was Samuel Ashe, a governor 
of North Carolina, in whose honor the city of Asheville 
received its name, and his father was John B. Ashe, mem- 
ber of the United States congress from west Tennessee, who 
came to Texas with his wife, Eliza Hay, and family, in 1848. 
Captain Ashe, thus beginning his residence in Texas at the 
age of nine years, completed his education at the university 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, and when the war began 
was living on a ranch in Harris county, Tex. He enlisted 
for the Confederate service early in 1861 as a private in 
Company B, Eighth Texas cavalry, a command famous as 
the “Texas Rangers” throughout the war in the middle 
South. He was in the first fight of the Rangers, at Wood- 
sonville, Ky., December 17, 1861, and helped carry Colonel 
Terry from the field when he fell mortally wounded. His 
next battle was Shiloh, where his brother, William Ashe, 
lost his life, and later in 1862 he took part in the Kentucky 
campaign and the great battle of Murfreesboro. In 1863 
he was wounded and soon afterward was promoted to lieu- 
tenant of White’s battery, an artillery company composed 
of men sélected from Terry’s Texas Rangers, the Fourth 
Tennessee cavalry, the Eleventh Texas cavalry and the 
Third Arkansas cavalry. With this company of horse artil- 
lery, attached to Gen. Joe Wheeler’s cavalry corps, he was 
on duty during the remainder of the war, including the bat- 
tles of Chickamauga and of the Atlanta and Carolina cam- 
paigns. He commanded his battery at the battles of Salt- 
ville and Atlanta. Since the war Captain Aske has been 
an honored citizen of Houston, for a number of years tak- 
ing a prominent part in politics and serving four years as 
sheriff of Harris county, and six as tax collector. He was 
married May 23, 1866, to Sallie, daughter of Gen. Paulding 
Anderson, of Lebanon, Tenn., and sister of five gallant Con- 
federate soldiers, one of whom was Col. Paul Anderson, a 
splendid officer who was for some time in command of a 
brigade. Captain Ashe and wife have two children: John 
B. and Sallie DeWitt, wife of Charles L. Fitch. 


Lawrence Ashton, M. D., of Dallas, is one of the few 
survivors of Mosby’s Rangers, once a terror to the North- 
ern army, in Virginia, who are now scattered over the 
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United States, and generally successful and worthy citizens. 
Dr. Ashton was born in King George county, Va., in 1850. 
When a boy of fifteen years he entered the Confederate 
service, in March, 1865, with the command of Col. John S. 
Mosby, and was attached to the headquarters of that officer. 
Though, the war did not long continue after this he was 
under fire several times with Mosby’s men, and when hos- 
tilities ceased he surrendered at Leesburg with his com- 
mander. Subsequently he attended the university of Vir- 
ginia and Columbian university and was graduated in 
medicine at the university of the City of New York in 1878. 
After two years’ practice in New York, he resided for some 
years at Falmouth and Fredericksburg, Va., and made his 
home in 1890 at Dallas, where he has since been notably 
successful in his profession. Dr. Ashton was for eight years 
president of the board of visitors of the Eastern Virginia 
lunatic asylum, has served twice as vice-president of the 
American medical association, and enjoyed many other hon- 
ors in his profession. 


Leonard Harrison Atwell, of Fort Worth, a veteran of 
the famous Orphan brigade of Kentucky, was born at Lou- 
isville, Ky., in 1840, and was reared and educated in that 
State. Leaving home in the fall of 1861 to enter the Confed- 
erate service he enlisted at Memphis, Tenn., in October, as 
a private inCompany H, Ninth regiment Kentucky infantry. 
With this command he served under Gen. John C. Breckin- 
ridge at the battle of Shiloh and during the siege of Corinth, 
marched to Vicksburg and was under fire of the Federal 
gunboats there, and continued south to Louisiana, where he 
participated in the battle of Baton Rouge. At Shiloh he 
was shot in the shoulder, and at Baton Rouge, a bullet, 
striking his mouth and jaw, inflicted serious and painful 
injuries. On December 31, 1862, and January 2, 1863, he 
fought at Murfreesboro, Tenn., next went through the 
Tullahoma campaign, and in the fall of 1863 was in battle 
at Chickamauga and Missionary Ridge. In 1864 he served 
through the Georgia campaign, including the battles about 
Atlanta, until he was captured at Jonesboro and sent as a 
prisoner to Nashville. Speedily being exchanged he 
rejoined his command at Rough and Ready Station, Ga., 
and the brigade being mounted as cavalry, he fought during 
the remainder of the war under the gallant Joe Wheeler. 
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He was with Wheeler in all of his operations against Sher- 
man through Georgia and the Carolinas and finally sur- 
rendered at Washington, Ga., in the spring of 1865, then 
holding the rank of second lieutenant of Company H. Mr. 
Atwell has been a resident of Fort Worth since 1881, is 
prominent as a citizen and successful in business as a con- 


tractor. 


James K. Ayres, of Conroe, was born in Virginia, May 
26, 1846, son of John P. Ayres, former superintendent of 
the salt works at Saltville, Va., and his wife Mary Whita- 
ker, both natives of Virginia. He entered the Confederate 
service when about eighteen years of age, enlisting in April, 
1864, in Capt. William M. Lowry’s battery, of Col. Floyd 
King’s artillery battalion. This command was on duty in 
southwest Virginia and east Tennessee throughout the 
war, and after Private Ayres joined it, was part of the 
army of the Shenandoah valley under Gen. Jubal A. Early, 
and marched through Maryland against Washington, and 
back to the valley, where they took part in the campaign 
against Sheridan. Private Ayres participated in the west- 
ern Virginia campaigns of 1864, receiving a slight wound 
at Lynchburg, and had a creditable part in the battles of 
Monocacy, Md., Harper’s Ferry, Winchester, Snicker’s 
Gap, the great battles of Winchester and Cedar Creek, 
Fisher’s Hill, and numerous smaller engagements, twenty- 
seven in all. After the surrender of General Lee he 
returned to the employments of civil life, and in 1866 
moved to Illinois, where he resided for six years. He made 
his home in Montgomery county, Tex., in 1872, and is now 
one of its prosperous and influential citizens, for thirteen 
years having resided at Conroe. He is a member of Potter 
P. Porter camp, United Confederate veterans, and is 
deeply interested in all things Confederate. In 1875 Mr. 
Ayres was married to Alice P. Shoemaker, and they have 
seven children living: James K., Mrs. Mabel Bartle, Mary 
Helen, Alex Whittaker, Carriebell, Zelma Lee and Lilian 
Louise. 


Ben M. Baker, of Columbus, a veteran of the gallant 
Fifth Texas infantry, is a native of Louisiana, born in 
Morehouse parish, March 12, 1837, but was reared from 
infancy in Texas, and has been a resident of Columbus 
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since 1857. His enlistment for the Confederate service was 
July 10, 1861, in Capt. John C. Upton’s company, mustered 
in as Company B, Fifth regiment Texas infantry. Accom- 
panying this regiment to Virginia, where it became a part 
of the Hood’s Texas brigade, he served as private, orderly 
sergeant and lieutenant to the end of the war, finally sur- 
rendering with the great and beloved Confederate chieftain, 
Robert E. Lee, at Appomattox Court House, April 9, 1865. 
Among the famous battles in which he participated were 
West Point, Seven Pines, Gaines’ Mill, and the other fights 
of the Seven Days before Richmond, Second Manassas, 
Fredericksburg, Suffolk, Gettysburg, Chickamauga, the 
Wilderness, Spottsylvania Court House, and Petersburg. 
He was badly wounded at Second Manassas, and yet carries 
the ball that pierced his body, and afterward he was 
repeatedly wounded, at Gettysburg, Chickamauga and Ber- 
muda Hundred. On his return to Columbus, in June, 1865, 
Lieutenant Baker re-established a weekly paper, the Colo- 
rado Citizen, which he had aided in founding in 1857, and 
he has conducted the paper from that day to this. No one is 
more highly respected in the community, with all of whose 
interests he has been identified for so many years. Among 
his comrades he is active as adjutant of Shropshire-Upton 
camp, United Confederate veterans. Lieutenant Baker has 
one son and two daughters, by his marriage in 1874 to 
Jennie, daughter of L. C. Cunningham, one of the heroes 
who fought at San Jacinto for Texan independence. 


Captain Andrew J. Ball, of Dallas, an officer of Texas 
troops in the Trans-Mississippi department, was born in 
Mason county, Ky.,in 1832, and reared and educated in that 
State. Giving his attention in early manhood to preparation 
for the profession of law, he removed to Weatherford, Tex., 
and engaged in the practice. There the outbreak of war 
found him in the spring of 1861, and found him earnestly 
devoted to the cause of Southern independence. Entering 
at once into the work of organizing troops, he raised a com- 
pany at Weatherford and marched it to a point near Hemp- 
stead, joining in the formation of the Eighth regiment 
Texas infantry. His command became Company E of this 
regiment and he was elected and commissioned as captain. 
In this rank he served with credit until the close of the war. 
The most arduous military service in which the regiment 
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was engaged was in the Red River campaign of 1864. In 
that period of hard fighting Captain Ball led his company 
with notable bravery and ability in the famous battles of 
Mansfield, Pleasant Hill and Jenkins Ferry. When the 
flag of the Confederacy was furled he disbanded his com- 
pany at Hempstead in May, 1865, and returned to Weather- 
ford and resumed the practice of his profession. This he 
has followed with much success and honor to the present 
time, making his home at Dallas since 1892. Captain Ball 
was a member of the Texas constitutional convention in 
1866; was elected to the State senate in 1872 and re-elected 
to the latter body in 1873, serving in all five years. He was 
also county attorney of Parker county two years and for 
one term mayor of Weatherford. 


Napoleon Bonaparte Barbee, commander of Camp 
Crockett, No. 141, at Crockett, Tex., is a native of Ten- 
nessee, born June 6, 1837, and came to Texas in 1840 with 
his parents, Dr. James G. Barbee and his wife Miranda 
Burrow, daughter of a soldier of the war of 1812. Dr. 
Barbee was one of the patriot pioneers of Texas, and 
served as a surgeon with the Moderators and in the Mexi- 
can war. The junior Barbee was educated at McKinzie 
institute, Tex., and at Andrew college, Tenn. He entered 
the Confederate service as a private in Company E, Gould’s 
battalion Texas troops, and participated in the battles of 
Mansfield, Pleasant Hill and Jenkins’ Ferry, and numerous 
minor encounters with the enemy. Since the war he has 
been engaged in farming in Houston county, of which he 
has been a resident for half a century. He has served with 
credit in the Twenty-fifth and Twenty-sixth legislatures. 
Mr. Barbee’s wife is a daughter of Capt. John Hall, a 
pioneer of Henderson county, who commanded a company 
in the Mexican war. They have six children living. 


William Barr, a popular and influential citizen of Fort 
Worth, is a native of Virginia, and a veteran of the Virginia 
troops of the Confederacy. He was born at Winchester, 
in the Shenandoah valley, in 1846, and in March, 1862, 
when about sixteen years of age, he enlisted at Swift Run 
Gap, Rockingham county, as a private in Company A of 
the Fifth regiment Virginia infantry, of the famous Stone- 
wall brigade. Immediately after this he took part in Stone- 
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wall Jackson’s immortal Valley campaign, including the 
battles of McDowell, Front Royal, Middletown, Winches- 
ter, Cross Keys and Port Republic. Subsequently he 
fought in the Seven Days’ battles before Richmond, and 
at Cedar Mountain, Second Manassas, Chantilly, Harper’s 
Ferry, Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Win- 
chester, Gettysburg and Mine Run. In the latter fight he 
was wounded in the knee, and soon afterward he was trans- 
ferred to the Twenty-third Virginia cavalry. With this 
command he was in battle at Winchester, New Market and 
New Hope church, in the Shenandoah valley, and about 
Lynchburg, where he was again wounded, slightly, in the 
shoulder; joined in the pursuit of the enemy from Lynch- 
burg and the raid through Maryland to Washington, 
including the battle of Monocacy, and finally took part in 
Early’s campaign against Sheridan. Private Barr fought 
at Winchester, September 19, 1864, and at Fisher’s Hill, 
September 22. On the next day he was captured on the 
skirmish line and taken to Winchester, his old home, where 
he was paroled, with about a hundred of his comrades, to 
take care of the Confederate wounded. Thence on Jan- 
uary I0, 1865, he was taken to Point Lookout, Md., and on 
March 19, 1865, he reached Richmond for exchange. Soon 
afterward he rejoined his regiment at Woodstock, and 
went on a raid to Columbia Furnace, in Shenandoah 
county, before the news was received of the surrender of 
General Lee and the close of hostilities. Yet a boy, though 
with the record of a veteran, Mr. Barr found employment 
in mercantile business in Hampshire county, W. Va., until 
1874, when he removed to Dallas, Tex. In 1875 he made 
his home at Fort Worth, where, after several years devoted 
to farming and dairying, he was for a period of sixteen 
years active in the grocery trade. In 1887 he was elected 
alderman of the city, and in 1889 was appointed to the city 
board of equalization, a position he held for two terms. 
In 1898 he was elected county commissioner of Tarrant 
eee and after two years’ service he was re-elected in 
1&go. 


Captain F. J. Barrett, of Henrietta, a veteran of the 
Fifteenth Texas cavalry, was born in Giles county, Tenn., 
October 22, 1833. His grandfather, Thomas Barrett, was 
a soldier of the American revolution. His father, Thomas 
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Barrett, born in North Carolina in 1808, was engaged in 
the practice of medicine fifty-five years, and for about the 
same period was a minister of the gospel, and made his 
home in Texas, with his family, in 1848. Captain Barrett 
completed his collegiate education at Baylor university and 
then engaged in teaching school, which was his occupation 
in Wise county when Texas united with the Confederacy. 
He was appo’nted war tax assessor for that county, at the 
opening of the Confederate era, but soon took part in 
raising a company for military service, which became Com- 
pany B of the Fifteenth Texas cavalry, Col. George H. 
Sweet commanding. He was elected captain of his com- 
pany and in this capacity served with the regiment in 
Arkansas from the spring of 1862, participating in the 
engagements at Cottonplant and Parachet Bluff. In Janu- 
ary, 1863, he commanded his company in the three days’ 
fight at Arkansas Post against the Federal army and fleet, 
and was made a prisoner at the surrender of the forces 
under General Churchill, January 11th. Subsequently he 
was a prisoner of war at Camp Chase, Ohio, and Fort Dela- 
ware, until exchanged at City Point, Va., after which he 
was ordered to join the army of Tennessee at Tullahoma. 
The Sixth, Tenth and Fifteenth regiments were then reor- 
ganized and consolidated, and Captain Barrett was trans- 
ferred to the Trans-Mississippi department, and put in 
command of Camp Ford, at Tyler, Tex. Here he continued 
in command, having four companies under his charge, until 
the disbandment of the army. On his return to Wise 
county he at once took a prominent place in the com- 
munity, and in 1866 was elected to the Eleventh legisla- 
ture. In 1871 he removed to Corsicana, and was elected 
city marshal and collector of taxes, an office which he held 
by re-elections for a period of fourteen years. In 1889 he 
made his home at Henrietta and engaged in the practice 
of law, which he has since continued with much success. 
He has also served as county judge, 1892-96, and as a mem- 
ber of the Twenty-fifth and Twenty-sixth legislatures, and 
is recognized as a leader in public affairs. Captain Barrett 
was married in 1866 to Sophronia W. Crutchfield, and has 
three children: Lee, John C., and Bessie. His second mar- 
riage occurred in 1900 to Mrs. Mattie L. Winning. 

Tex 20 
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Arthur R. Barry, M. D., of Weatherford, was born at 
Washington, D. C., December 1, 1839, son of David Barry, 
and grandson of James D. Barry, one of the first settlers 
of Washington. He was reared at the national capital and 
at his father’s plantation home in Prince George county, 
Md., and on March 1, 1861, was graduated in medicine at 
the university of Georgetown. Then soon followed the first 
shot of the war, and the young medical student was speedily 
transformed into the Confederate soldier. He enlisted on 
May Ist as a private in Captain Shaffer's company, 
composed of Washingtonians and a few Marylanders, and 
at the first battle of Manassas they took an active part, 
attached to the command of Gen. Philip St. George Cocke. 
They guarded the Stone bridge, captured a battery and 
turned it on the fleeing enemy, and were highly compli- 
mented by General Beauregard on the field of battle. At 
the close of this memorable fight Private Barry was detailed 
‘to attend to the wounded, and sent with them to the hospi- 
tal at Charlottesville, Va. Prof. James L. Cabell, in charge 
of that hospital, interested himself in having the young 
physician appointed as assistant surgeon in the Confederate 
States army, and in. this capacity he was stationed suc- 
cessively at Chimborazo hospital, Richmond, Va., the First 
Maryland hospital, Richmond, and at Statesville, N. C., and 
later on field duty with the Sixty-first Virginia infantry. 
Next he was promoted surgeon and assigned to the Ninth 
regiment Virginia infantry, of Armistead’s brigade, Pick- 
ett’s division, Longstreet’s corps, with which he served dur- 
ing the greater part of the war. At Gettysburg he was the 
senior surgeon of the brigade present, and just before the 
great charge of Pickett’s division was instructed by General 
Armistead to establish a field hospital at a convenient 
point. The general said to him: “Doctor, the battle will 
begin within fifteen minutes. My brigade will, must charge 
those heights, and the slaughter will be terrible. Go and 
establish your hospital at some convenient point, and be 
ready, for you will have much to do.” Surgeon Barry fol- 
lowed the fortunes of his regiment to the end of the strug- 
gle, and upon the surrender at Appomattox, his horses hav- 
ing been stolen, walked to City Point and took a steamer 
to Fortress Monroe. On account of the excitement fol- 
lowing the assassination of President Lincoln he was 
refused transportation to Baltimore, and he thereupon 
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impulsively asked for passage to the City of Mexico. He 
was sent by ship to New Orleans, in company with several 
hundred Confederates from Louisiana and Texas, and this 
was the first company of Confederate prisoners to reach 
New Orleans and in consequence they were greatly lion- 
ized. Being without money Dr. Barry adopted the sug- 
gestion of a friend to lecture on the army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, and this proved to be a financial success. 
Abandoning his project of joining Maximilian in Mexico, 
Dr. Barry sailed on a government ship to Galveston, and 
found that port yet in the hands of the Confederacy. He 
was one ofa party of eight that attempted to land in a yawl, 
and losing the small sail boat sent out after them by the 
Confederate authorities they drifted ashore several miles 
below Galveston, and wandered about a good part of the 
night in the sand and salt marshes. This was his introduc- 
tion to Texas. After teaching school six months in Polk 
county, he moved to Bosque county, and began the practice 
of medicine, and from there moved to Weatherford, where 
he now resides, occupying a distinguished place in his pro- 
fession. He was married in 1870 to Angia Caruthers, of 
Hill county, and has two children, Walter E. and Roberta. 
His son did honorable service under the American flag, 
as a soldier of the First Texas cavalry, United States Vol- 
unteers, in the Spanish-American war. 


Thomas P. Barry, of Dallas, was born at Galena, IIl., in 
1846, but was reared and educated in Virginia, where his 
parents resided. In his youth he had an interesting and 
adventurous experience in the artillery and naval service of 
the Confederacy, fully earning the title of veteran before he 
gained the age of twenty years. In December, 1861, he 
entered the Confederate service at Mobile, Ala., as a private 
in the battery of field artillery commanded by Capt. H. H. 
Sengstak. This battery was attached to Gen. D. H. Maury’s 
division and participated in the campaigns of Mississippi 
until captured at Vicksburg. Private Barry took part in 
all the battles of his command under Generals Price and 
VanDorn, including the assault on Rosecrans’ army at 
Corinth, where he was captured but escaped the following 
night. With General Pemberton’s army he served in the 
trenches of Vicksburg during the siege and at the sur- 
render of the city was paroled. After exchange he joined 
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the army under Gen. J. E. Johnston at Dalton, Ga., and 
was assigned to the reserve artillery of the army with the 
tank of sergeant-major. Subsequently he was appointed 
assistant paymaster in the Confederate States navy and 
ordered to the cruiser Chickamauga, with which he was 
on duty during her famous cruise along the coast in the 
fall of 1864 under Capt. John Wilkinson. Just after the 
capture of Fort Fisher, the Chickamauga was destroyed by 
her crew to save her from capture, and Mr. Barry was 
then ordered to the batteries at Drewry’s Bluff on the 
James river, part of the defenses of the Confederate capital. 
Here he was on duty until the evacuation of Richmond, 
when he started for the West, intending to join the army of 
Gen. E. Kirby Smith, but the cause of the Confederacy had 
become hopeless by the time he reached Augusta, Ga. In 
battle, assault and siege, and in running the blockade of 
Federal fleets, Mr. Barry had a thrilling military career. 
He was twice slightly wounded while on duty in the 
trenches about Vicksburg. With the return of peace he 
made his home at Mobile and remained there until 1870, 
when he removed to Texas. Since 1872 he has resided at 
Dallas and has been engaged in mercantile business. 


William Ethelred Barry, a prominent Confederate vet- 
eran residing at Navasota, was born in Tennessee in 1838, 
son of Lewis D. Barry, a native of North Carolina who 
came to Tennessee in his infancy and married Martha M. 
Wilson. Mark Barry, father of Lewis D., was a soldier, 
of the Revolution, and maternally the ancestors were con- 
nected with a signer of the declaration of independence. 
Lewis D. Barry and family came to Texas in 1840, and he 
served in the first and second legislatures of the State, with 
John H. Reagan and other noted patriots. William E. 
Barry was reared from infancy in Texas and educated at 
McKenzie college and at Anderson. In 1861 he enlisted 
in Company G of the Fourth regiment Texas infantry, two 
of his brothers going into the same company, and after 
serving as a private one year he was promoted to lieutenant 
at the reorganization in 1862. Lieutenant Barry shared all 
the splendid career of his regiment on the fields of battle of 
the army of Northern Virginia, fighting in Hood’s famous 
Texas brigade under Robert E. Lee, and under Long- 
street at Chickamauga and Knoxville. He was captured 
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at the bloody lane at Sharpsburg, and held for five weeks as 
a prisoner at Fort Delaware, and he was four times severely 
wounded. His last wound, received when the Texas bri- 
gade made its immortal onslaught upon the Federal army 
at the Wilderness, checking the tide of victory for the 
enemy, and saving the day for the army of Robert E. Jee, 
was of so serious a nature that he was incapacitated for 
further duty in the field and was placed on the retired list. 
Three of his brothers were in the Confederate service: John 
D., in the same company and regiment, who was wounded 
several times, severely at Gettysburg, and was killed at the 
battle of Chickamauga; Lewis Howard, also in Company 
G, Fourth regiment, who was twice wounded, and now 
resides in Indian Territory ; and Thomas, who was captured 
and was a prisoner of war eighteen months, and died in 
North Carolina in 1863. After his return from Virginia 
Lieutenant Barry was elected county clerk, an office he 
held three years, until ousted by the reconstruction regime. 
In 1867 he was married to Nora Meachum, and in 1869 he 
made his home at Navasota, where he has had a successful 
career as a merchant, and has done honorable public service 
as alderman and as representative of the county in the 
Twenty-third legislature. Lieutenant Barry has taken an 
active part in the organization of Confederate veterans and 
has served as commander of Willie G. Post camp, No. 103, 
United Confederate veterans, and two terms as president of 
Hood’s Texas brigade association, including the time of 
the reunion at Houston. Mr. Barry and wife have seven 
children living: Mary M., John Thomas, Nora Kirk, 
Eleanor P., Lucy W., Willie E., and Hood Boone. 


Major Summerfield H. Barton, of Del Rio, was born in 
Hinds county, Miss., October 12, 1839. Coming to Texas 
with his parents in 1854, he was a resident of Victoria 
county when hostilities began in 1861. He immediately 
took an active part in organizing troops, forming the com- 
pany for State service known as the Victoria Guards, of 
which he was elected first lieutenant. Afterward he was 
transferred to Company A, Sixth regiment Texas infantry, 
with which he went to Arkansas and served in the Texas 
division of the Trans-Mississippi army. In January, 1863, 
he was with the troops under Gen. Thomas J. Churchill at 
Arkansas Post, assailed and captured by the Federal army 
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and fleet from Vicksburg, and for several months thereafter 
he was a prisoner of war at Springfield, Ill. He was 
exchanged at Petersburg, Va., and he served for a time 
in Virginia, but his health had been wrecked by the suffer- 
ings and hardships of the Northern prison camp, and he 
was sent home on sick furlough. Upon his recovery he 
attempted to go on duty again, and was assigned to the 
commissary service at Houston. At a later date he was 
commissioned by Col. John S. Ford to raise a company of 
cavalry for duty along the Rio Grande, and in command 
of this organization and of the battalion of which it was a 
part he continued to the close of the war. At the last 
battle, Palmetto Ranch, May 13, 1865, he was in command 
of his battalion on the skirmish line, and was slightly 
wounded. He and a comrade, Ferdinand Gerring, fired 
the last two shots of the war on this field. Gerring was 
severely wounded and died in hospital. Major Barton 
‘is one of the influential citizens of Del Rio and is highly 
regarded by his comrades of John S. Ford camp, United 
Confederate veterans, whom he has had the honor of pre- 
siding over as commander of the camp. 


Reuben H. Bates, a Confederate veteran of the Texas 
troops, and a prominent lawyer at Denton, was born in 
Barren county, Kentucky, March 15, 1840. He is of an 
old Virginian family, and his grandfather had two elder 
brothers in the army of the Revolution. His father, W. 
H. Bates, was a native of Virginia, who removed to Ken- 
tucky in boyhood, and in 1852 came with his family to 
Texas, where he served as a soldier under Gen. H. E. 
McCulloch, in the latter part of the war. Reuben H. Bates 
enlisted in May, 1862, in the Twenty-ninth regiment Texas 
cavalry, a command which rendered active service in 
Arkansas and the Indian Territory. He was on detached 
duty with his company, as escort to Gen. William Steele, 
and afterward as escort to Gen. S. B. Maxey, commanding 
in Indian Territory. While in this line of duty, serving 
most of the time as field courier, Mr. Bates participated in 
the battles of Elk Creek and Cabin Creek, I. T., and his 
most important campaign was in the spring of 1864, under 
General Maxey, against the Federal expedition from Little 
Rock to Camden, Ark., including the battles of Prairie 
D’Ane, Poison Spring, and Jenkins’ Ferry. Toward the 
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close of the war he was sent back to duty with his regiment, 
and at the end he was discharged at Hempstead, Tex. He 
is now a member of Sullivan Ross camp, No. 129, United 
Confederate veterans, and popular with his comrades. Mr. 
Bates has been engaged in the practice of law since his 
admission to the bar in 1868, and has had an honorable 
and successful professional career. During all this period 
he has been a resident of Denton, where no one is more 
influential and stands higher as a citizen. He was married 
in 1868 to Parmelia Venters, and they have five children: 
Ida, Hubbard, Gussie, Perry and Ruth. 


Colonel George Wythe Baylor was born at Fort Gibson, 
Ind. Ter., while his father was stationed there as an officer 
of the Seventh United States infantry. One of his brothers, 
Walker, fought atSan Jacinto,and another, John R., was the 
Confederate governorofArizona. Colonel Baylor was a resi- 
dent of Texas from the age of thirteen years, was educated 
at Baylor university, at Independence, and was captain of 
a scouting company against the Comanches before his 
enlistment March 17, 1861, for Confederate service. He was 
elected second-lieutenant of Captain Hamner’s company, 
Second Texas cavalry, of which John S. Ford was colonel, 
and his brother, John R. Baylor, was lieutenant-colonel. 
When Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston came through from 
California he selected Lieutenant Baylor for a position on 
his staff, and he joined the general on the way to Bowling 
Green, Ky., and was appointed senior aide-de-camp. He 
was with General Johnston in the battle of Shiloh and held 
his head as he died. Subsequently he was upon General 
Beauregard’s staff until promoted to lieutenant-colonel 
and authorized to organize a cavalry battalion, which he 
increased to a regiment, the Second Arizona cavalry. He 
served in Louisiana under the brigade command of Gen. 
James P. Major in the campaigns of 1863, leading his 
regiment with marked gallantry in numerous combats. 
After Major took division command Col. W. P. Lane 
was in command of the brigade until he was wounded in 
the battle of Mansfield, April 8, 1864. Then Colonel 
Baylor took charge of the brigade and led it with bravery 
and ability in the battle of Pleasant Hill, April 9th, Monett’s 
Ferry and several other almost daily engagements, ending 
with Yellow Bayou, May 18th. This practically closed the 
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military operations in that region, the Federals having been 
driven from Red river. Returning to Texas with his regi- 
ment, he was recommended for promotion to brigadier- 
general. At Shreveport, in the spring of 1865, he 
became involved in a sudden and unfortunate affair with 
Maj.-Gen. John A. Wharton, in which the latter was 
killed. Colonel Baylor was one of the best and bravest of 
the soldiers of Texas, and is held in high esteem by his 
surviving comrades. 


Brigadier-General John R. Baylor, prominent in the 
military affairs of Texas and New Mexico, was of a military 
fsmily. A brother of his grandfather, Col. George Baylor, 
was senior aide to General Washington, and gave his life 
and fortune to the cause of American liberty. His grand- 
father, at the age of seventeen years, carried the colors of 
a squadron of horse at Germantown and received a wound 
that crippled him for life, and the father of General Baylor 
was an officer of the Seventh United States infantry. He 
was born at Paris, Ky., in 1822; was educated at Cincin- 
nati, came to Texas with his brother, Henry W., during the 
war for Texan independence, and was in the battle on the 
Salado, near San Antonio. Subsequently he rejoined his 
mother at Fort Gibson, but came back to Texas later, mar- 
ried Emily Hanna, of New Orleans, and became a frontier 
settler. He was elected to the legislature in 1851, and sub- 
sequently appointed Indian agent for the Comanches, a 
position he did not long hold. As a colonel of troops 
organized to hold the marauding Indians in check, he served 
effectively on the frontier. As soon as Texas seceded he 
was made lieutenant-colonel of the Second regiment 
mounted rifles, under Col. John S. Ford. In command of 
a battalion of this regiment, under General Van Dorn, he 
participated in the demonstration that secured the surrender 
of the United States troops near San Antonio, May 9, 1861. 
Soon afterward, in command of the companies of Captains 
Isaac Stafford, Peter Hardeman, James Walker and Ham- 
ner, he was sent to El Paso. Ascertaining that the United 
States troops in New Mexico were concentrating at Fort 
Fillmore, he determined to strike them in detail, and after 
a reconnoissance by Major Waller he set out on the night 
of July 23, 1861, with 258 men and gained a position on 
the river near Fort Fillmore. The surprise would have been 
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complete but for the desertion of one of his men. On the 
25th he occupied Mesilla, and on the same day was con- 
fronted by Major Lyndes, in command of six companies of 
his father’s old regiment. the Seventh cavalry. Lyndes 
demanded unconditional and immediate surrender, to which 
Baylor replied that he would fight first and surrender after- 
ward. The Federals then made an attack but were easily 
repulsed. Two days later he found that the enemy had 
abandoned Fort Fillmore and was retreating through San 
Augustine Pass. Hastily following, Baylor overtook the 
Federals at the pass, their infantry famished for water, and 
the entire command made an unconditional surrender. With 
about 200 men he captured nearly seven hundred cavalry, 
infantry and artillery, with four cannon. After caring for 
the prisoners, he took a strong position at Picacho, and 
there was joined by Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston, and a 
party of other United States officers, who were en route 
from California. Fort Stanton was also abandoned 
by the Federals on account of the capture of Fort Fillmore 
by Colonel Baylor. On August 1st Colonel Baylor issued 
a proclamation taking possession of the Territory of 
Arizona, which was to be bounded by a line cutting New 
Mexico from east to west, instead of the north and south 
line now established. His conduct of affairs was so satis- 
factory to the Confederate government that he was com- 
missioned as governor of the Territory of Arizona in 
February, 1862. He was authorized to organize a brigade 
in his territory, and appoint officers, and he was active in 
this work, also sending expeditions to Tucson and other 
points. But his vigorous orders for the suppression of 
the savage Apaché Indians caused criticism, and he was 
removed from command of his brigade. Returning to 
Texas after the abandonment of New Mexico by General 
Sibley, he served as a private, working the artillery, at the 
recapture of Galveston, and was warmly commended by 
General Magruder, who advised the secretary of war that 
he should be put in command of the Arizona brigade, 
“because he raised it, was popular with it, and was more 
likely to command it successfully than anyone else.” The 
war department took no action, however. The regiments 
of the brigade were known as the First, Second, Third and 
Fourth regiments, Arizona brigade, and were commanded 
by Cols. P. Hardeman, G. W. Baylor, Joseph Phillips and 
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S. M. Baird. General Taylor, deprived of command, went 
before the people and was elected to the Confederate con- 
gress. After meeting President Davis at Washington, and 
explaining his Indian order, he was authorized to raise 
another brigade. This he attempted, but few men were left 
to enlist. A company was formed, called the Ladies’ Ran- 
gers, because of the interest taken in it by the women of 
Houston and Galveston, and in October, 1863, he was sent 
to operate against the Indians, under the orders of Gen. H. 
E. McCulloch. He took with him the first breech-loading 
cannon, invented by himself, and made from part of the 
steamer Westfield, sunk at the time of Magruder’s capture 
of Galveston. Subsequently he returned to Richmond and 
remained until the evacuation of the capital, when he urged 
President Davis to go with him to Texas. After the war he 
retired to his home at Montell, where he died February 6, 
1893. His father, John W. Baylor, was a native of Caroline 
county, Va., was related to the Washingtons, Lees, Fitz- 
hughs, Harrisons, Carters and Armisteads, and traced his 


descent to the crusader, Peter de Courtenay, emperor of 
Constantinople. 


Henry W. Baylor, of Uvalde, was born in Fayette county, 
Tex., November 27, 1848, son of Gen. John R. Baylor, the 
distinguished Texan who was among the first to raise 
troops for the Confederacy in his State, and was appointed 
governor of the territory of Arizona. Two sons of General 
Baylor were regularly enlisted in the Confederate army, but 
Henry W. was too young for that honor. He was, how- 
ever, much with the troops in Louisiana, and experienced 
in a considerable degree the life of a soldier. Late in the 
year 1864 he was appointed a midshipman in the Confed- 
erate States navy, to go on duty upon the training ship 
Patrick Henry, then stationed in the James river, near 
Richmond. It was then, however, practically impossible 
to go from Texas to Richmond, on account of the move- 
ments of the Federal troops, and he was not able to avail 
himself of the appointment. Instead, he served with the 
Texas troops along the Red river in Louisiana, until the 
clase of hostilities. He was an enthusiastic Confederate 
then and is yet devotedly attached to the sacred memories 
of the South’s great struggle. He is a member of John R. 
Baylor camp, United Confederate veterans, at Uvalde, 
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named in honor of his father. He has made his home at 
Uvalde since 1875, and has been elected to the office of 
county sheriff without intermission, since 1884. Mr. Baylor 
has been twice married and has three children living. 


Walker K. Baylor, of Lockhart, was born in Fayette 
county, Tex., March 22, 1847, son of Gen. John R. Baylor, 
a conspicuous figure in the Confederate era. General 
Baylor took a leading part in the Confederate occupation 
of New Mexico, was governor of Arizona under the gov- 
ernment at Richmond, and at a later date commanded a 
brigade in Texas. Walker K. Baylor enlisted for the 
Confederate military service from Washington county, 
Tex., in 1865, being then eighteen years of age, as a private 
in an independent company known as the Ladies’ Rangers, 
from the fact that it was fully equipped by contributions 
of the patriotic ladies of that section. The company was 
attached to the regiment of Col. George Baylor, and con- 
tinued with it until the disbandment of the forces in the 
Trans-Mississippi department. Private Baylor was mus- 
tered out at Houston and paroled at Brenham, Tex. He 
soon entered upon the study of law, and presently began 
his career in that profession, which has been attended with 
gratifying success. He has also given some time to the 
performance of official duties, serving as justice of the peace 
four years in Parker county, where he resided in 1874-91, 
also as clerk of the district court two years and sheriff 
four years, and he is now the county attorney of Caldwell 
county, by election in 1898. He made his home at Lock- 
hart in 1893. Mr. Baylor is an active member of George 
E. Pickett camp, United Confederate veterans. In 1871 
he was married to Carrie Hardeman, and they have three 
sons and five daughters. 


Captain Thomas J. Beall, an eminent lawyer of El Paso, 
and ex-president of the State Bar Association, had a wide 
and varied Confederate experience as a staff officer with 
Gen. John Gregg, under all of the great generals of the 
South. He was born at Thomaston, Ga., May 12, 1836, 
son of Dr. Jerry Beall, a native of the same State, whose 
ancestors were from Virginia and were patriots of the 
American revolution. He was educated at the University 
of Louisiana, in literature, and graduated in law at Cum- 
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berland university, Tenn., in 1858. Beginning his practice 
at Marshall, Tex., he took a leading part there in 1861 in 
the organization of a company for the Confederate service, 
of which he was elected captain. This rank, however, he 
resigned to join the Marshall Guards, and was mustered 
in as a private in Company A, of the Seventh Texas 
infantry, Col. John Gregg commanding, at Hopkinsville, 
Ky. He was on duty with his regiment in Kentucky that 
winter and was one of the force that joined the Confederate 
army at Fort Donelson, to hold that position against the 
Federal forces under General Grant. In the battle of Feb- 
ruary 15th, before Fort Donelson, he took part in the 
charge upon the Schwartz battery, supported by Gen. John 
A. Logan of Illinois, and was wounded in the hand and 
head. After the surrender of Fort Donelson he was a 
prisoner of war on Johnson’s Island, Ohio, for seven 
months. Then being exchanged he rejoined his regiment 
at Jackson, Miss., and Colonel Gregg having been pro- 
moted to brigadier-general, he was appointed to his staff 
with the rank of captain. He took part in the defeat of 
Sherman at Chickasaw bayou, in front of Vicksburg; was 
under fire at Port Hudson, La., when Farragut’s fleet 
passed the batteries and Dewey’s boat, the Mississippi, was 
sunk; was in the gallant battle of Gregg’s brigade against 
McPherson’s corps at Raymond, Miss., May 12, 1863, and 
served in defense of Jackson, Miss., the Confederate forces 
being under the command of Gen. Joseph E. Johnston. 
After the close of that campaign, Gregg’s brigade joined 
the army of Tennessee and participated in the battle 
of Chickamauga, where General Gregg was seriously 
wounded. On his recovery, General Gregg was assigned 
to the command of Hood’s old Texas brigade, of the army 
of Northern Virginia, with Captain Beall as staff officer 
of this brigade, with which he served during the remainder 
of the war in Longstreet’s corps, under Gen. Robert E. 
Lee. He was in the famous charge of the Texas brigade at 
the battle of the Wilderness, where General Lee attempted 
to lead, but was persuaded to go to the rear, in which 
battle Captain Beall had his horse shot under him and was 
himself seriously wounded. He participated in the battles 
of Spottsylvania Court House, Cold Harbor, Petersburg, 
and the numerous engagements that followed, until General 
Gregg was killed in battle north of the James river, in 
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October, 1864. After his return from the army Captain 
Beall resumed the practice of law at Bryan, Tex., and lived 
there until 1882, when he removed to El Paso, Tex., his 
home since that date, except during 1884-1887, when he 
was at Fort Worth, holding the position of attorney for 
the Gould and Santa Fe system of railroads. He has been 
very successful in his profession, giving attention mainly 
to land and corporation practice; and the regard in which 
he is held by his professional associates has been evidenced 
by his election to the presidency of the State Bar associa- 
tion. He was presidential elector for the Fourth congres- 
sional district of Texas in 1868, on the Democratic ticket, 
but beyond that has not been active in politics. In Free 
Masonry he has high standing as a thirty-second degree 
Scottish Rite and Royal Arch mason, Knight Templar and 
Shriner, and past grand master of Knights Templar of the 
State. 


Henry M. Beaty, M.D., of Plano, Tex., a veteran of 
the army of Tennessee, is a native of that State, born 
October 27, 1840. He received his early education at 
Mount Pleasant academy, Tenn., and when twenty-one 
years of age, in May, 1861, he enlisted in Company K, 
Third regiment Tennessee infantry, first commanded by 
Col. John C. Brown, afterward a major-general and gover- 
nor of Tennessee. Their first battle was at Fort Donelson, 
in February, 1862, and at the surrender of the fort Dr. 
Beaty became a prisoner of war, and was sent to Camp 
Douglas, Chicago. A few months later he and his com- 
rades were exchanged at Vicksburg, and the regiment was 
reorganized. His company was then designated as Com- 
pany A, and he was elected lieutenant, the rank in which 
he served during the remainder of the war, frequently being 
in command. He took part in the battle of Chickasaw 
Bayou, Miss., in which General Sherman was defeated by 
Gen. Stephen D. Lee, in December, 1862, was at Port 
Hudson with Gen. John Gregg’s brigade, and in May, 
1863, participated in the famous fight of Gregg’s brigade 
at Raymond, Miss., against McPherson and Logan. In 
this desperate engagement Lieutenant Beaty behaved with 
great coolness, though wounded in the left foot. From 
Mississippi they went to join Bragg’s army and fought at 
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the great battle of Chickamauga, was under fire during 
the siege of Chattanooga, and in the latter part of Novem- 
ber participated in the battle of Missionary Ridge and the 
retreat to Dalton, Ga. During the Georgia campaign the 
Third Tennessee was under the brigade command of its 
old colonel, Gen. John C. Brown, and was distinguished 
in all the fighting from Dalton to Atlanta and Jonesboro, 
Lieutenant Beaty participated in the battles of Rocky Face, 
Resaca, New Hope Church, Kenesaw Mountain, Peachtree 
Creek, Atlanta, Ezra Church, and at the battle of Jonesboro, 
ending this campaign, was so severely wounded as to lose a 
leg. This misfortune ended a peculiarly gallant and devoted 
service for the Confederacy. Since the war he has had a suc- 
cessful career asa physician. He was graduated at the Balti- 
more College of Physicians and Surgeons in 1868, and after 
practicing fifteen years in Tennessee he came to Plano, 
_ Tex., his present place of residence. Dr. Beaty was mar- 
ried in 1867 to Mary E. Austin, of Tennessee, and has four 
children living: Harry B., a pharmacist; W. B., Mrs. 
Lizzie Stogner, and Wilson B. 


Gabriel B. Beaumont, M.D., of Coleman, Tex., for 
many years prominent in his profession and a leading 
citizen, is a veteran of the famous cavalry command known 
as Terry’s Texas Rangers. Dr. Beaumont was born at 
Clarksville, Tenn., in 1845, son of William Beaumont, a 
native of England, and Susan B., daughter of Rev. Valen- 
tine Cooke, of Kentucky. His father came to America 
at the age of fifteen years, and settled in Virginia, after 
which he moved to Tennessee and engaged in the tobacco 
trade, and in 1848 removed with his family to Texas. Dr. 
Beaumont was a student at Soule’s university at Chapel 
Hill, Tex., when hostilities began in 1861, and in the sum- 
mer of 1861, being sixteen years of age, he went into the 
military service of the Confederacy as a private in Com- 
pany A, Eighth regiment Texas cavalry, under Col. B. F. 
Terry, his company being commanded by Capt. Tom 
Harrison. With this regiment he went to Kentucky in 
the fall of 1861, and spent the winter on that front line of 
the Confederacy, being present at the fight on Green river 
in which Colonel Terry lost his life. In April, 1862, he 
fought at the battle of Shiloh under Wharton and Harrison 
and was present at the capture of Gen. B. M. Prentiss, and 
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guarded that officer to the presence of General Beauregard. 
He took part in the capture of Murfreesboro in the summer, 
under General Forrest; went through the Kentucky cam- 
paign under Forrest and Wheeler, fighting at Munford- 
ville, Bardstown and Perryville, and in every rear guard 
combat on the retreat. At the battle of Bardstown, alone, 
he captured eight of the enemy, one of whom was the com- 
mande1 of the Federal forces engaged, Major Watts, a 
native of Bardstown. At the close of the year 1862 shared 
the operations of his regimént during the battle of Mur- 
freesboro, under Wheeler and Wharton. In this great 
battle he was seriously wounded, a ball piercing his left 
shoulder and shattering the bone. In consequence of the 
hurt he was no longer able to do duty on the field, and 
received an honorable discharge. Thus his military record 
ended, with an ample sacrifice on the altar of patriotism. 
When the war was over and the pursuits of peace again 
engaged men’s attention he began the study of medicine, 
and in 1869 he was graduated at the medical department 
of the university of Louisiana. He began his practice in 
Harris county, after three years removed to Grimes county, 
and in 1886 made his home in Coleman, where he is yet an 
honored citizen. While a resident of Grimes county he 
married Nannie D. Duke, and they have three sons and 
three daughters. 


Captain Robert E. Beckham, for many years a citizen of 
Fort Worth, and distinguished among the lawyers of the 
State of Texas, was born at Murray, Ky., in 1844. A boy 
of seventeen years when the war began, he fully shared the 
chivalrous spirit of the youth of his State which led so many 
of them to leave home and comfort to take up arms for the 
South. In April, 1861, at his native place, he enlisted as 
a private in one of the companies which made their way 
to Virginia and participated in the early operations in the 
old dominion. This was known as Company F at the 
organization of the First Kentucky regiment under Col. 
Thos. H. Taylor. With this command Mr. Beckham par- 
ticipated in the battle of Dranesville, Va., Dam No. 2 (near 
Yorktown), and Williamsburg, Va. The regiment was 
discharged in June, 1862, and Mr. Beckham then attempted 
to join the Kentucky brigade under General Bragg, but 
was captured in Tennessee and sent to Alton, Ill. There 
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he was held as a prisoner of war for four months and after- 
ward was detained at Johnson’s Island until exchanged 
at the close of the year 1862. Early in 1863 he went to 
Tennessee and enlisted as a private in Company E, Twelfth 
Kentuckycavalry. Soon afterward he was made second lieu- 
tenantand when the Eighth and Twelfth Kentucky regiments 
were consolidated at West Point, Miss., in the latter part 
of 1863, he was made captain of Company I of the consoli- 
dated regiment. His command was attached to the troops 
of Gen. N. B. Forrest and shared in the splendid record 
made by the Kentucky brigade under that famous cavalry- 
man. Among the battles in which Captain Beckham partici- 
pated under the leadership of General Forrest were 
Okolona, Miss.; Union City, Tenn.; Paducah, Kentucky ; 
Brice’s Cross Roads and Harrisburg, Miss.; Athens, 
Tenn.; Pulaski, Sulphur Trestle, Johnsonville, Tenn., and 
Montevallo, Ala. In Hood’s Tennessee campaign he served 
- with the dismounted men of his command in a battalion 
commanded by Major Alexander, and attached to Brant- 
ley’s infantry brigade, participating in the battles of Franklin 
and Nashville. At the last he was with Forrest at Selma, 
Ala., and other combats with Wilson’s raiders. When 
hostilities ceased Captain Beckham returned to Kentucky, 
studied law and was admitted to the bar in 1866. In 1873 
he made his home at Fort Worth and embarked in a prom- 
inent career at that city. After several years of successful 
practice he was elected county judge of Tarrant county and, 
being re-elected, served four years. Then, in 1884, he was 
elected district judge, a position which he filled with great 
credit during two terms ending in 1892. Judge Beckham 
has also rendered public service as mayor of Fort Worth 
for two years, 1878-80. 


Carlos Bee, commander of Tom Green camp, Sons of 
Confederate Veterans, at San Antonio, is a son of Gen. 
Hamilton P. Bee, whose distinguished career is briefly 
noted on preceding pages. He was born at Monterey, 
Mexico, where General Bee and his family were then tem- 
porarily sojourning, in 1868, and from 1875, when his 
parents returned to San Antonio, he was reared and edu- 
cated at that city. He was admitted to the bar in 1892, and 
was a member of the law firm of Hines & Bee until 1892, 
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and subsequently engaged in the practice independently. 
He was appointed United States commissioner for the 
Western district of Texas in May, 1898, and resigned that 
position to become district attorney for the Thirty-seventh 
judicial district, an office to which he was elected in Novem- 
ber, 1898. He has taken a leading part in politics as a 
Democrat, and in military matters has been active as a 
member and at one time lieutenant of the Belknap Rifles, 
which gained honors in various cities of the United States 
in competitive drill. He also served as captain and aide- 
de-camp on the staff of Maj.-Gen. A. S. Roberts, of the 
Texas volunteer guard. In 1895 he was married to Mary, 
daughter of Maj. Ed. Burleson and granddaughter of Gen. 
Ed. Burleson. Captain Bee is deserving of mention here as 
a worthy representative of the sons of Confederate veterans 
who are true to the traditions of the South, and reverence 
and honor the records their fathers made as Confederate 
soldiers. 


Benjamin Franklin Belk, of Bartlett, a veteran of the 
army of Tennessee, was born in ‘Marion county, Ala., 
November 17, 1825. He was educated in the old field 
schools of the antebellum period, and at the time of the 
organization of the Confederacy was engaged in farming. 
When volunteers were called for to fight the battles of the 
South he was not slow to respond, and enlisted May 17, 
1861, in the first company organized in his county, com- 
manded by Capt. A. H. Helvenston, afterward colonel of 
the Sixteenth regiment Alabama infantry, of which the 
company became a part. This regiment was organized at 
Courtland, Ala., in August, 1861, under Col. W. B. Wood, 
and being sent into east Tennessee had its first battle at 
Fishing Creek, Ky., in January, 1862, when General Zolli- 
coffer was killed. Private Belk took part in this fight, and 
was next in battle at Shiloh. He went through the fighting 
about Corinth that followed, and marching into Kentucky 
again with General Bragg participated in the battle of 
Perryville. He was in the battle of Murfreesboro, the Tulla- 
homa campaign, the great conflict at Chickamauga, the 
fighting on Missionary Ridge and at Ringgold Gap, and 
many of the battles of the campaign from Dalton to Atlanta 
in the spring of 1864. Before the army had reached Atlanta 
he was detailed in the engineer corps and sent to Missis- 
Tex 21 
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sippi, where he was present at the battle of Harrisburg, 
under Gen. Stephen D. Lee and N. B. Forrest, and in 
numerous skirmishes. About the time the hostilities closed 
he was stationed on the Mississippi river, and he was 
paroled at Iuka, in the spring of 1865. Mr. Belk has been 
a resident of Texas since 1881, when he settled in William- 
son county and engaged in farming. For the past ten years 
he has conducted a business at Bartlett. On May 11, 1894, 
he organized a camp of the United Confederate veteran 
association, named in his honor the Dr. Belk camp, No. 
645, and he has been honored with the rank of commander 
from the time of organization. He was married in 1849 
to Matilda Rice, of Alabama, and they have five children 
living. 


Alexander C. Bell, for many years prominently associated 
with the great cotton shipping interests of Galveston, is a 
‘native of Edinburgh, Scotland, born in 1830. But though 
not a native of the South, he was a staunch supporter of 
the Confederacy, and testified to his devotion on the field 
of battle. Coming to New Orleans from his native city 
in 1849, he resided there when the war began, and in March, 
1862, he participated in the organization of the Twenty- 
fourth Louisiana infantry, better known as the New 
Orleans Crescent regiment. This command was organized 
after the Northern troops had effected the capture of Fort 
Donelson and Albert Sidney Johnston had been compelled 
to fall back to northern Mississippi. Proceeding with his 
volunteer comrades to Corinth, Private Bell took part in 
the famous battle of Shiloh, April 6-7, 1862, where his 
regiment was in the heat of the fight and was distinguished 
for gallantry. Afterward he was on duty in the Confederate 
lines during the siege of Corinth, under General Beaure- 
gard, and continued to serve until the regiment was dis- 
banded by General Bragg. After eight or nine months of 
duty as a soldier he returned to New Orleans, then in 
the hands of the enemy, and remained at that city until 
1872. Since then he has been a citizen of Galveston. For 
twenty years he has been a member of the cotton exchange, 
and now holds the office of chief inspector. 


John W. Bell, of Houston, an officer of artillery in the 
Confederate States army, was born in Scott county, Ky., 
December 4, 1825, and reared in that State. In the 
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Mexican war he served as a private soldier nearly two 
years, enlisting in Company I, First Kentucky cavalry, 
under Capt. Cassius M. Clay and Col. Humphrey Marshall. 
While in Mexico he participated in the battle of Buena 
Vista and other engagements. In 1861 he was a resident 
of Vicksburg, Miss., and on February 9th was commis- 
sioned first lieutenant in the Vicksburg Artillery, a volun- 
teer company in the State service. The command was soon 
transferred to the Confederate States, and he served with 
it for the term of enlistment, one year, most of the time 
on duty in the works at Pensacola bay. In March, 1862, 
he was transferred to the provisional army of the Confed- 
erate States as an officer of artillery and assigned to the 
ordnance department. In 1863 he established an arsenal 
at Mobile, which he commanded until the evacuation of the 
city, April 11, 1865. While he was on duty there an inci- 
dent occurred which is remembered as a rare instance of 
courage and devotion to duty. In the arsenal, besides 
15,000 pounds of powder and fuses and other explosives 
and combustibles, were some cans of phosphorus, one of 
which, on the occasion referred to, suddenly burst out in 
flames. When this was perceived by the men in the build- 
ing an instant panic drove them out through the doors and 
down the streets to seek a place of safety. Lieutenant Bell 
was outside at the time, and learning the cause of the 
excitement, hastened in, thinking only of his responsibility 
and the chance he had of preventing a terrible catastrophe, 
groped through the smoke, seized the flaming can and car- 
ried it from the building. His service came to an end 
by parole at Macon, Miss., May 21, 1865, and soon after- 
ward he made his home at Houston, engaging in business 
as a railroad builder. 


Captain Christobal Benavides, of Laredo, a gallant rep- 
resentative of a family of Spanish-Mexican origin distin- 
guished for its devotion to the Confederate cause, was born 
at Laredo, April 3, 1839. He is a half-brother of Col. 
Santos Benavides, who was in command at Laredo and 
along the line of the Rio Grande, during a great part of the 
war, and also a half-brother of Capt. Refugio Benavides, of 
Company H, Thirty-third Texas cavalry. The latter died 
in 1899, leaving three children. Capt. Christobal Benavides 
volunteered as a soldier of the State troops in the spring 
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of 1861, and in 1862 enlisted in the Confederate States 
service and was elected a lieutenant of Company A, Thirty- 
third regiment Texas cavalry. Santos Benavides was then 
captain of this company, and when he was advanced to the 
rank of major, Christobal was promoted to captain. He 
remained on duty along the Rio Grande during the war, 
and was distinguished for faithful and valuable service. 
On March 19, 1864, he took part in the defense of Laredo 
against the attack of a body of Federal soldiers, and though 
his force was inferior in numbers, he easily repelled the 
enemy. After the disbandment of the army he was paroled 
at Laredo. Since then he has been engaged in business as 
a merchant at his native city, with much success, is a leader 
in social and commercial circles, and also has large land 
holdings devoted to grazing cattle and sheep. He remains 
the warm friend of his old comrades and is a valued mem- 
ber of Santos Benavides camp, United Confederate veter- 
ans, named in honor of his brother. In 1867 Captain 
Benavides was married to Miss Lamar Bee, a kinswoman 
of the distinguished Confederate generals, Hamilton P. Bee 
and Barnard E. Bee. They have four sons and six 
daughters living. 


Joseph Bennett, of Elgin, a prominent citizen now 
retired from active business life, is a veteran of the army of 
Northern Virginia. He was born in North Carolina April 
24, 1840, and entered the Confederate service in 1861, as a 
private in the Cleveland Blues, Company D, Fourteenth 
regiment North Carolina troops. His first colonel was 
Junius Daniel, afterward a brigadier general, and a later 
commander of the regiment was Col. R. Tyler Bennett, a 
relative of Joseph Bennett’s. Going into Virginia in June, 
1861, Private Bennett shared the service of his regiment in 
camp and garrison about Norfolk until McClellan’s arrival 
at Fortress Monroe in the spring of 1862, when the regi- 
ment was transferred to the peninsula. They fought at 
Seven Pines and through the Seven Days’ battles before 
Richmond, at Second Manassas, Boonsboro and Sharps- 
burg (at the latter battle fighting against heavy odds until 
about a third of their number were killed or wounded), 
Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville (where the Fourteenth 
won the appellation, “heroes of the day’), Winchester, 
Gettysburg, Kelly’s Ford, the Wilderness, Spottsylvania 
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Court House, Cold Harbor, Lynchburg, Monocacy, and 
the battles against Sheridan at Winchester and Cedar 
Creek. Private Bennett shared all this service, and after- 
ward was on duty in the trenches about Petersburg and 
Richmond until the evacuation, April 2, 1865, when he was 
captured by the enemy. He was twice slightly wounded 
during his service, and on account of his capture had the 
misfortune to be imprisoned at Camp Lookout three 
months after the surrender of General Lee. He was one of 
the bravest and most devoted soldiers of the famous 
brigade of Gen. Stephen D. Ramseur. Mr. Bennett has 
been a resident of Texas since 1868, and has had an active 
and successful career in civil life. He yet maintains com- 
radeship with the surviving soldiers of the South as a mem- 
ae? Standifer camp, United Confederate veterans, at 
gin. 


Captain Robert Franklin Bentley, of Wharton, was born 
in Alabama, January 13, 1839. His father, Robert S. 
Bentley, was a planter, a native of Georgia, and of colonial 
descent. His mother, Sena W. Murphy, was also born in 
Georgia. Captain Bentley entered the Confederate service 
in the summer of 1861, as a sergeant of Company A, Six- 
teenth regiment Alabama infantry, under Capt. J. H. 
McGaughey, a gallant officer who became major of the 
regiment and was killed at Chickamauga. Col. W. B. 
Wood commanded the Sixteenth, and it was brigaded under 
General Zollicoffer in east Tennessee and Kentucky and 
under S. A. M. Wood in the armies of Albert Sidney 
Johnston and Braxton Bragg. Sergeant Bentley marched 
through east Tennessee into Kentucky and participated in 
the battle of Fishing Creek, January 19-20, 1862; thence 
fell back to Corinth, Miss., and fought at Shiloh, April 
6-7; was on duty in the trenches during the siege of 
Corinth, and served in the retreat to Tupelo; thence 
marched by way of Chattanooga into Kentucky again and 
fought at the battle of Perryville, October 8, and returning 
with the army through east Tennessee, participated in the 
battle of Murfreesboro, December 31, 1862. There he was 
wounded severely and being incapacitated for duty in the 
line, he was transferred to the engineer corps, with pro- 
motion to captain. During his service he was once cap- 
tured by the enemy, but with eight others managed to 
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escape while being taken to Camp Chase, Ohio. Captain 
Bentley has been a citizen of Wharton county since 1889, 
and is now retired from business life. He has served in a 
public capacity in Wharton county as deputy sheriff and 
county judge, and is held in high esteem by his community. 
He is a member of Buchel camp, United Confederate vet- 
erans. Captain Bentley was first married to Mary J. Gibbs, 
of Alabama, who died a few years later, and in 1874 he mar- 
ried Mrs. Rebecca E. Jones. His children living are 
William W., Walter F., James F., Charles A., and Ed- 
ward S. 


Rev. Jacob Monroe Binkley, of Sherman, former chap- 
lain of the Twenty-sixth regiment, Texas volunteers, and 
for over forty-three years a prominent minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal church South, was born February 26, 
1833, in Robertson county, Tenn. His parents were David 
Binkley, a native of Tennessee and Rebecca Adams, of 
Virginia, a worthy couple who became pioneers of Grayson 
county, Tex. Mr. Binkley began his public career as a 
lecturer in the cause of temperance. On September 1, 1855, 
he was licensed to preach and in 1857 he was admitted to 
the East Texas conference. In 1861, at the outbreak of 
hostilities, he was stationed at Marshall, and he resigned his 
charge there to become chaplain of Governor Clark’s regi- 
ment, the Twenty-sixth Texas infantry. After a few 
months’ service with this command he resigned and re- 
turned to his duties as a pastor. In this capacity and as 
presiding elder he has continued to be actively engaged 
until the present time, much of the time as a minister at 
Sherman, or as presiding elder of the Sherman, Bonham 
and Gainesville districts. He was a delegate to the general 
conferences in 1866, 1870 and 1874, and in 1867 and 1879 
was elected president of the conference at Sherman. He 
was one of the prime movers in establishing the North 
Texas Female college, at Sherman, under the care of his 
church, and for many years has been one of the curators 
of the Southwestern university, at Georgetown, Tex. 
Throughout his career he has been blessed with great influ- 
ence for good, and few men in the sacred ministry are more 
widely known and loved than he. In 1863 Mr. Binkley was 
married to Sarah F. Couts, of Texas, who died in 1874, and 
in 1876 he wedded Anna A. Evans. His children living are 
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Neeley Eula, wife of Rev. S. C. Riddle; Susie, wife of T. U. 
Cole, cashier of the First National bank, Honey Grove; 
Monroe Marvin; Sallie, wife of Page Harris, of Dallas ; 
Fay, wife of Thomas Randolph, president of the Mer- 
chants and Planters bank, Sherman; Bessie, wife of Dr. 
G. W. Hubbard, of Waco, Tex.; Christopher C., Mattie 
E., Reba A., and Jacob M., Jr. Mr. Binkley is a Mason of 
high standing, having been grand chaplain of the Grand 
Royal Arch Chapter of the State of Texas. 


John S. Black, M. D., one of the most popular profes- 
sional men of Mount Pleasant, Tex., is a veteran of the 
army of Northern Virginia, in which he served four years 
of his youth, coming home from Richmond in 1865 but 
twenty years ofage. He was born near Atlanta, Ga., March 
28, 1845, and enlisted from Clay county, Ala. in Com- 
pany K, Thirteenth regiment Alabama infantry. This regi- 
ment was organized at Montgomery in July, 1861, and 
going to Virginia served on the Peninsula and fought at 
Yorktown, Williamsburg, Seven Pines and through the 
Seven Days’ battles, in the latter being part of A. P. Hill’s 
famous light division, Jackson’s corps. In 1863-65 the 
regiment was in Archer’s brigade, McLaw’s division, Jack- 
son’s corps, and Heth’s division, Hill’s corps. Private 
Black participated in all the battles of his regiment except 
when disabled by wounds, the only important engagement 
in which he was not able to take part being Gettysburg. 
He was wounded at Sharpsburg, September 17, 1862, by a 
ball that pierced his left arm above the elbow; was shot 
in the right shoulder at Chancellorsville and in the left foot 
at the Wilderness, and at Petersburg received a wound in 
the right arm that put an end to his active service. This 
devoted duty and sacrifice was not the only contribution of 
his family to the cause of the South. Three brothers also 
were in the Confederate army: James Lewis, who was 
killed at Seven Pines; Joseph D., wounded at Sharpsburg 
and the Wilderness, who survived and is now a resident of 
Texas, and Samuel P., who was captured at Gettysburg, 
and died at Fort Delaware while a prisoner of war. All 
were members of Company K, Thirteenth Alabama. After 
the war was over Mr. Black completed his academic edu- 
cation and took up the study of medicine. In 1868 he 
entered the medical department of the Baltimore univer- 
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sity, and in 1872 he was graduated at Mobile, Ala. In 1878 
he made his home at Mount Pleasant, Tex., where he has 
ever since been engaged in the honorable and successful 
practice of his profession, winning a warm place in the 
hearts of his fellow citizens by his character as a man. By 
his marriage to Nora Kennedy he has four children: Lar- 
gus B., Letha G., James Fletcher and Lovick K. 


Thomas A. Blair, in his boyhood a gallant Confederate 
soldier, now prominent in the profession of law at Waco, 
was born in Mississippi, August 18, 1848, the son of Col. 
A. C. Blair, a planter of that State, and a native of Virginia. 
His mother was Nancy Hardy, a native of Alabama. When 
fourteen years of age, in February, 1862, young Blair, ani- 
mated by the fervent spirit of patriotism that led the youth 
of the South into battle, joined Company E of the Eight- 
eenth Arkansas infantry, a regiment that was organized at 
Devall’s Bluff, Ark., and transferred thence to Memphis 
and from there to Fort Pillow, where they served under 
General Villepigue during the bombardment by the Federal 
fleet. Afterward they were on duty at Corinth and in the 
battle of Farmington. In September, 1862, having been 
made a corporal meanwhile, Mr. Blair took part in the 
battle of Iuka, and soon afterward was promoted to orderly 
sergeant of his company. At the battle of Corinth, October 
4th, his regiment was conspicuous in the desperate charge 
of Cabell’s brigade upon the Federal works, in the face of 
a destructive fire of artillery and musketry. Three hundred 
men of the Eighteenth attempted to scale the entrench- 
ments, and but forty-five came out uninjured. Many were 
killed and many were left desperately wounded before the 
Federal lines. Among the latter was young Blair. As he 
stooped to pick up the flag, that had been shot down in the 
charge, he was shot through the left leg, and even as he 
fell, another bullet tore its way through his hip. He was 
made a prisoner of war, but had the good fortune to be 
exchanged January 1, 1863. Soon afterward he rejoined his 
regiment at Port Hudson, and there went through the hard- 
ships, hunger and danger of the siege of May, June and 
July, 1863, again becoming a prisoner with the surrender 
of that post. After his exchange he served in the Trans- 
Mississippi department, in Cabell’s brigade of Fagan’s cav- 
alry division, participating in the battle of Jenkins’ Ferry 
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or Saline River, and ending his battle record with the 
numerous combats attending the famous cavalry raid 
through Missouri under General Price in the fall of 1864. 
When the army was disbanded Mr. Blair returned to his 
home in Mississippi, and attended school at Baldwin and 
Memphis. Subsequently he read law with Gen. James R. 
Chalmers, and gaining admission to the bar, practiced in 
Mississippi until 1871 and at Jackson, Tenn., until 1877. 
Then he came to Texas and after a short stay at San An- 
tonio made his home at Waco. Before leaving Mississippi 
he was elected to the State legislature, at the age of twenty- 
one years, but was not permitted to take his seat. At Waco 
he has served a considerable period as city attorney and 
for four years as county attorney. With the exception of. 
this official service he has devoted himself, with marked 
success, to the general practice of his profession. He 
served one year as judge advocate general on the staff of 
General Cabell, commanding the Trans-Mississippi depart- 
ment of the United Confederate veterans. By his marriage 
to Lizzie A. Darrow, they have three sons and five daugh- 
ters. The eldest daughter, Miss Florence, was appointed 
sponsor of the Seventh Congressional district, for the 
Atlanta reunion, United Confederate veterans. 


J. T. Bolton, M. D., of Wharton, formerly of the medical 
service of the Confederate States army, was born near 
Washington, Ga., March 27, 1839. His father, C. L. Bol- 
ton, was a prominent man of Wilkes county, in that State— 
planter, merchant, member of the legislature and colonel 
of militia; and the father of the latter was a patriot soldier 
of the Revolution. Dr. Bolton was graduated in medicine 
before the war at New Orleans, and in 1856 came to Texas. 
When hostilities began, though he enlisted as a private, he 
was soon promoted to assistant surgeon, his rank during 
the four years of strife. He served with Brown’s regiment 
Texas cavalry, on duty mainly in the State, and was faithful 
and efficient in the performance of duty. He is still the 
warm friend of the Confederate soldier, and an active mem- 
ber and officer of Buchel camp, No. 228, United Confeder- 
ate veterans. After the disbandment of the western army 
Dr. Bolton continued in the practice of his profession, for 
a short time, but his main occupation has been planting. 
He has taken a worthy part in public affairs and has served 
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as county commissioner and county treasurer. He was 
married in 1869 and has three children, Mrs. J. H. Sanders, 
of Wharton; Mrs. L. B. Outtar, of Wharton, and John 
Bolton. 


Captain Augustus Jones Booty, an eminent lawyer resid- 
ing at Fort Worth, served during the war of the Confed- 
eracy as an officer of General Ector’s brigade, army of 
Tennessee. He was born near Barnesville, Ga., and at the 
age of thirteen years came from his native State to Texas. 
When the State seceded from the Union and joined the 
Confederacy he was a student in a college at Clarksville. 
In September, 1861, he enlisted at Carthage, Tex., in Com- 
pany F, Tenth regiment Texas cavalry, and was elected 
second lieutenant at the organization of the command. In 
the following spring he was elected captain of his company, 
the rank he held during the remainder of his service. His 
regiment, dismounted, became a part of Ector’s brigade, 
army of Tennessee, and rendered gallant service in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Georgia. Captain Booty shared this 
service from the beginning, participating in numerous 
engagements with the enemy, notably the great battles of 
Mursfreesboro and Chickamauga, and those of the Atlanta 
campaign in 1864. After the engagement at East Point, 
near Atlanta, in August, 1864, he was detached by order 
of General Hood, and sent to Alexandria, La., to gather up 
stragglers and recruits for his command, but while crossing 
the Tensas river, in September, he was made a prisoner 
of war. For a few weeks he was held at Natchez, New 
Orleans and Ship Island, and then was sent by boat to Fort 
Lafayette, New York harbor, and from there to Fort War- 
ren, Boston harbor, where he was held until June 12, 1865. 
Upon his release Captain Booty returned to Texas, and 
soon engaging in the study of law was admitted to the bar 
in 1868. He began his practice at Carthage, removed to 
Marshall in 1881, and made his home at Fort Worth in 
1891. He was elected to the legislature from Rusk and 
Panola counties in 1869, and re-elected two years later. In 
1876 he was elected judge of the Marshall district and re- 
elected at the expiration of his first term. Declining a 
third election he resumed the practice as an attorney, but 
he was again elected to the bench in 1889 and served until 
his removal to Fort Worth. As a judge and practicing 
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attorney he has made a fine reputation and he is generally 
eenced as one of the best equipped lawyers in North 
exas. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Walter Brown Botts, a gallant sol- 
dier of the Fifth Texas infantry, was born at Fredericks- 
burg, Va., September 7, 1836, son of Gen. T. H. Botts, one 
of the founders of the Virginia military institute. Colonel 
Botts was graduated at this institution in 1854, studied law 
at Charlestown, W. Va., and coming then to Texas began 
the practice of law at Houston in 1857. At the beginning 
of the Confederate era he was captain of the Bayou City 
Guards, a volunteer company, including many of the best 
young men of the city, and in this capacity he entered the 
Confederate service, his command being mustered in as 
Company A, Fifth Texas infantry. At the organization he 
was elected major of the regiment. He shared the record 
of his command in Virginia until the battle of Seven Pines, 
in the spring of 1862, when he was severely wounded. In 
recognition of his gallantry he was promoted to lieutenant- 
colonel, but on account of his wound and a lingering attack 
of pneumonia he was never able to resume duty. Five of 
his brothers were also in the Confederate service: Lawson 
Botts, colonel of the Second Virginia infantry, killed at 
Manassas; Benjamin A. Botts, captain and quartermaster 
of Terry’s Texas Rangers, and afterward brigade quarter- 
master and major on the-staff of General Wharton; Henry 
B. and Albert B., of a Virginia regiment, and John Minor 
Botts, who served with his brother W. B. Colonel Botts 
practiced law at Houston with success and honor until his 
death, March 7, 1894. Three days later his wife, Martha 
E. Mcllheny, a native of Alabama, passed away. Eight of 
their children are now living, and three of the daughters, 
Mrs. Mary B. Fitzgerald, Mrs. David Rice and Mrs. M. J. 
Henderson, are members of Robert E. Lee chapter, United 
Daughters of the Confederacy. 


John M. Borders, M. D., of Fort Worth, formerly a 
soldier of the army of Tennessee, was born in Macon 
county, Ala., in June, 1840, and was reared from childhood 
at Hamilton, Ga. Before the Confederate era he had begun 
the study of medicine and attended one course of lectures. 
He entered the Confederate service at Columbus, Ga., in 
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December, 1861, as a private in Ross’ battalion of infantry, 
with which he was on duty at Savannah for six months. 
Then, in June, 1862, he re-enlisted in Company I, Thirty- 
ninth regiment Alabama infantry, the first command of 
the gallant and distinguished Henry D. Clayton, afterward 
a major-general in the Confederate States army. He was 
on duty with this regiment as a private in the line during 
the Kentucky campaign under General Bragg, and after 
the return to Tennessee, fought at the battle of Murfrees- 
boro, December 31, 1862, where the Thirty-ninth was dis- 
tinguished in the active fighting of Deas’ brigade, Withers’ 
division, Polk’s corps. Subsequently he was appointed 
hospital steward of the regiment, in which capacity he went 
through the battles of Chickamauga, September 19-20, 1863, 
and Missionary Ridge, November 24-25, 1863. Then fol- 
lowed the retreat to Dalton, where the army went into 
winter quarters. About this time Dr. Borders lost his 
health and being unable to take part in the Atlanta cam- 
paign he was given an indefinite sick furlough in the sum- 
mer of 1864. Yet incapacitated for duty in the field, he 
was at his home at Hamilton, Ga., when the war came to 
an end. Soon afterward he began the study of medicine, 
and upon his graduation at the medical department of the 
university of Louisiana in 1874 he began his practice in 
Sabine county, Tex., where he remained until 1890. Since 
the latter date he has maintained an honorable place in his 
profession at Fort Worth. 


Edwin G. Bower, of Dallas, a veteran of the Missouri 
troops of the Confederacy, was born in Palmyra, Mo., 
November, 1843, and was there reared and educated. His 
first military experience was with the Missouri State troops, 
beginning in May, 1861. In July, 1862, he enlisted as a 
private in Company G, Third Missouri cavalry, with which 
he served until April, 1864, when he was retired from active 
service on account of disabilities, and assigned to post duty 
at Shreveport, La., where he remained until the surrender. 
He participated in most of the notable battles in Arkansas 
and Missouri, including Athens, Boonville, Lexington, Elk- 
horn Tavern, Cane Hill, Prairie Grove, Springfield, Harts- 
ville, Cape Girardeau, Helena, Brownsville, Little Rock, 
Prairie D’Ane and Marks’ Mill. Both at Cane Hill and 
Boonville he was slightly wounded. His military service 
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ending with parole at Shreveport, June 11, 1865, he came in 
1866 to Dallas, his residence since that date. 


James Young Bradfield, M. D., formerly a medical offi- 
cer with Whitfield’s legion, now a leader in financial affairs 
and business at Daingerfield, Tex., is a native of Tennessee, 
born in Rutherford county, January 12, 1835. In 1852 he 
accompanied his father to Texas, and in 1854 he began 
preparation for a professional career, going to West Point, 
Ga., and entering upon the study of medicine under Dr. H. 
G. Tate. Upon his graduation in 1858 at the Medical Col- 
lege of Georgia, he returned to Texas and embarked in 
the practice at Daingerfield, where he is a pioneer in his 
profession. In 1859 he also began doing business as a 
druggist, in which he has ever since continued with much 
success. Dr. Bradfield entered the military service of the 
Confederacy at Daingerfield,in March, 1862, as a private in 
Company I, First legion Texas cavalry, Col. J. W. Whit- 
field, commanding, and two days after he was mustered in 
was appointed assistant surgeon of the legion. He served 
in this capacity during the campaign in Missouri and 
Arkansas, and on reaching Corinth, Miss., received his 
commission. After the battle of Iuka, Miss., September 109, 
1862, he was left in charge of the wounded in hospital for 
four months, but with this exception, and another absence 
of several months in 1863, when he established and had 
charge of a hospital at Canton, Miss.,he was with the legion 
in Gen. Sul Ross’ brigade, Texas cavalry, at the front in all 
its campaigns and battles, under Nathan B. Forrest and 
William H. Jackson. He took part in the Georgia cam- 
paign of 1864, with its numerous engagements and arduous 
service, and the yet more exhaustive operations in Ten- 
nessee under General Hood, faithfully laboring for the wel- 
fare of his men, and during the closing months of the war 
he had the rank as well as the duties of surgeon. With him 
in the same command, served his brothers, John W., who 
was wounded at Iuka, survived the war, and afterward died 
at Sulphur Springs, Tex., and Lewis H., who is now a citi- 
zen of Abilene, Tex. Josiah, another brother, served in 
a Georgia regiment, and afterward practiced medicine at 
Atlanta until his death. Dr. Bradfield resumed the practice 
of medicine and his business at Daingerfield when the war 
closed, and continued in active practice until he had given 
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thirty-two years to the profession, when he retired. He 
engaged in private banking in 1888 and upon the organi- 
zation of the First National bank of that city in 1892 was 
elected president. In addition to this office he is president 
of the First National bank at Pittsburg, Tex., director of 
the City National bank at Sulphur Springs, and the owner 
of large land interests. By his marriage to Louise Cook 
he has nine children: William D., pastor of St. John’s 
Methodist church, Galveston; Maggie, wife of H. E. Hen- 
derson, Sulphur Springs; Anna Belle, wife of Dr. D. J. 
Jenckins, of Daingerfield; Bessie, wife of W. L. Newson, 
of Jacksonville, Tex.; Florrie, wife of H. G. Eastham, of 
Huntsville, Tex.; Josiah, cashier of the National bank of 
Daingerfield; Myrtie, James Y., and Woody W. 


George A. Branard, of Houston, former color bearer of 
the First Texas infantry, army of Northern Virginia, and 
now one of the most active workers among the Confederate 
veterans, was born on Galveston Island, January 5, 1843. 
Early in 1861 he enlisted as a private in the Lone Star 
Rifles, and was soon made a non-commissioned officer. 
Leaving for Virginia August 1, 1861, the company was 
assigned to the First Texas regiment, at its organization at 
Richmond, as Company L, under Capt. A. C. McKeen 
and Col. Louis T. Wigfall, and the regiment became a part 
of the famous Texas brigade under General Hood, in Long- 
street’s corps. Soon after reaching Virginia Mr. Branard 
was assigned to the color guard of the regiment, and as 
acting color sergeant, at the battle of Eltham’s Landing, 
in the spring of 1862, he behaved with such gal- 
lantry that he was promoted to the rank permanently. 
Though cut on the head by a passing bullet he stayed by 
the colors till the fight was over. He carried the flag of 
the First Texas through the battles of Seven Pines and 
the Seven Days before Richmond, and Second Manassas. 
He went barefooted through the Manassas campaign and 
the advance into Maryland, but kept his place in the ranks 
until ordered out on account of the condition of his feet 
the day before the battle of Sharpsburg. On being able 
to leave the hospital he was granted a furlough to visit his 
home. Returning in January, 1863, to his regiment, he 
took part in the Suffolk campaign and the battle of Gettys- 
burg. At one time in the fighting of Longstreet’s corps 
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in the latter battle he took shelter with the colors behind 
a rock on the hills over which they were struggling, and 
was joined by five other color bearers. This soon attracted 
attention and a Federal shell found them, cutting Sergeant 
Branard’s flagstaff in three pieces, and knocking him sense- 
less. He lay unconscious for twenty minutes, and was 
supposed to be dead by his comrades. One eye was per- 
manently blinded and the hearing destroyed in the left ear. 
After one day in field hospital he rejoined his regiment. 
Going to Georgia with Longstreet’s corps, he carried 
the colors of the First Texas in the battle of Chicka- 
mauga and the assault upon the Federal works at Knox- 
ville. In the latter engagement he was seriously wounded, 
in consequence of which he was in hospital for some time. 
Though furloughed he did not return home and was on 
duty at Zollicoffer, Tenn., serving as hospital aid, his 
wounds not permitting him to resume his former duty. 
He was put in charge of brigade ambulances at the battle 
of the Wilderness. As ambulance sergeant he was sur- 
rounded by Federal negro soldiers in the fight on New 
Market Road before Richmond, but he fought his way out, 
saved his ambulances and the wounded in them. On 
February 21, 1865, as a member of the invalid corps, he 
was detailed for duty in the Trans-Mississippi department, 
and ordered to report at Marshall, Tex. His journey 
thither was.a long and tedious one, as it was necessary to 
walk two-thirds of the way, and before he reached Texas 
the war was over. Since 1875 Mr. Branard has been a 
citizen of Houston, Tex. He is a member of Dick Dow- 
ling Camp, No. 197, and life secretary of Hood’s Texas 
Brigade association, and is a familiar figure at the reunions 
of the United Confederate veterans. On the staff of 
Major-General Polley, commanding the Texas division, he 
had the position of assistant quartermaster with rank of 
major. By his marriage in 1866 to Julia House, he has 
living five sons and five daughters. 


Anthony Martin Branch, a member of the Confederate 
congress, was born in Buckingham county, Va., in 1823, 
son of Samuel Branch 3rd, of Virginia, a lawyer and an 
officer in the war of 1812, and his wife Winifred Jones 
Guerrant, of Virginia, daughter of John Guerrant, Jr., a 
lieutenant in the Revolutionary war and lieutenant-gov- 
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ernor of Virginia in 1805. A.M. Branch was a descendant 
of Christopher Branch, the first of the name in Virginia, 
a member of the house of burgesses for Henrico county in 
1639, and of Col. Richard Lee, secretary of the colony of 
Virginia, 1659, and one of the king’s privy council, the 
progenitor of the Lee family in Virginia and of the illus- 
trious Gen. Robert E. Lee. It is from Mrs. Mary Heath, 
afterward wife of Bartholomew Schreever, Sr., daughter of 
Capt. William Lee, a member of the house of burgesses 
for Northumberland county, in 1680-1693, that said 
Anthony M. Branch is descended. He graduated from 
Hampden-Sidney college, Virginia, in 1842; settled at 
Huntsville, Tex., in 1847, and began the practice of law 
as partner of Henderson Yoakum, the historian. He 
served in the Texas State legislature in 1859-62, resigning 
from the senate in the latter year to become captain of 
Company A, Twenty-first Texas cavalry in the Confederate 
‘states army. In 1863, while in the army, he was elected 
to the Confederate congress, and he served in the Second 
and last congress of the Confederate states. In 1866 he 
was elected to the United States congress, but denied a 
seat on account of his Confederate service. He was an 
intimate friend of Gen. Sam Houston, and executor of his 
will and guardian of his children. His death occurred at 
Huntsville, Tex., October 3, 1867. He was married in 
1849 to Amanda Smith, but left no children. He was one 
of ten children, and his brothers were all professional men. 
One of these, Robert Guerrant Branch, was professor of 
ancient languages at Hampden-Sidney college, Va., about 
1842. His sister, Martha Winifred Branch, married Edward 
Albert Palmer, of Appomattox county, Va., Confederate 
district judge at Houston at the time of his death in 1862, 
a sketch of whom appears in this volume. 


T. F. Brantley, of Conroe, one of the youngest soldiers 
of the army of Northern Virginia, was born in Jefferson 
county, Ga., August 13, 1848, son of Baldwin Jett Brantley, 
a planter, and his wife, Elizabeth Ellis Williams. On April 
1, 1862, when but thirteen years and five months of age, 
young Brantley enlisted in Company B of the Second Geor- 
gia battalion. His company was known as the Macon Vol- 
unteers, and had been organized for many years, having 
made a gallant record in the Mexican war. The battalion 
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had been among the first Georgia troops to go to Virginia 
in 1861, and subsequently being brigaded under Gen. A. 
R. Wright, in Anderson’s division, at first in Longstreet’s 
corps, and afterward in A. P. Hill’s, participated with 
gallantry in most of the great battles of the army under 
Robert E. Lee. Private Brantley took part in all these 
battles from Seven Pines to Appomattox, and was with his 
regiment constantly except when disabled by wounds or in 
the hands of the enemy. He was wounded at the battle of 
Gettysburg, and was captured at Deep Bottom, before 
Richmond, August 15, 1864. After his capture he was a 
prisoner of war at Point Lookout, Md., until March 1, 
1865, when he was exchanged and permitted to return to 
duty with his regiment in the trenches around Richmond 
and Petersburg. A brother of Mr. Brantley was also in 
the service, as adjutant of the Eighth regiment Georgia 
infantry, who was also wounded at Gettsburg. Mr. Brant- 
ley is yet faithful to the memories of the cause for which 
he fought, and is an active member of P. P. Porter camp, 
No. 608, United Confederate veterans. In 1886 he was 
married to Miss Texas Johnson, and they have two 
children living. 


Clinton Breazeale, of Llano, Tex., a veteran of the Texas 
infantry division, army of the Trans-Mississippi, was born 
in east Tennessee, September 13, 1839, and began his resi- 
dence in Llano county in 1858. In the spring of 1862 he 
entered the Confederate service as a private soldier in 
Company E, Seventeenth Texas, Col. R. T. P. Allen com- 
manding. He accompanied his regiment into Arkansas, 
where it became part of Flournoy’s brigade in the infantry 
division commanded by Gen. H. E. McCulloch, and later 
by Gen. John G. Walker. He was with the command in 
all its operations during the years 1862 and 1863, including 
the attack on the Federal forces at Milliken’s Bend, during 
the siege of Vicksburg. In the spring of 1864 he was one 
of the small garrison stationed at Fort DeRussy on the 
Red River, and upon the advance of the Federal army and 
fleet was captured there with his comrades, March 14, 1864. 
As a prisoner of war he was sent to Baton Rouge and 
New Orleans, and exchanged in the following July. After 
a furlough of thirty days he rejoined his regiment and 
served with it until paroled near Hempstead in the spring 
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of 1865. He has made his home in Texas since the war 
and is now one of the law abiding citizens of his county. 
In 1867 he was married to Pennsylvania Holton, and they 
have five sons and five daughters. 


A. B. Briscoe, a prominent business man and banker 
at Floresville, rendered his service to the Confederacy as 
one of the troopers of Terry’s Texas Rangers, a command 
that will ever be remembered among the gallant soldiers 
of the South. He is a native of Texas, born in Harris 
county in 1841, and enlisted from that county in Septem- 
ber, 1861, in Company K, Eighth Texas cavalry, com- 
manded by Col. B. F. Terry, and popularly known as the 
Texas Rangers. He was identified with the record of this 
cominand from its first fight at Woodsonville, Ky., where 
Colonel Terry was killed, to the last combat in North 
Carolina, preceding the surrender of General Johnston. 
Serving first as a private soldier his meritorious conduct 
soon won him promotion to second lieutenant. He par- 
ticipated in a great number of combats under the famous 
cavalry leaders Forrest and Wheeler, and did his duty in 
many of the great battles of the war in the West—Shiloh; 
Perryville; the capture of Murfreesboro by Forrest, and 
the battle of Murfreesboro under Wheeler; Chickamauga ; 
Knoxville; the heavy engagements of the Atlanta cam- 
paign, and Averasboro and Bentonville, N.C. He fought 
with Wheeler in the face and flank of Sherman’s army 
during the march to the sea and through the Carolinas, 
escaped when surrender became inevitable and made his 
way westward and was paroled at Vicksburg, Miss. His 
life since the war has been devoted to business pursuits. 
He is a sterling Confederate, a member of the Wilson 
county camp, United Confederate veterans, and an influ- 
ential citizen of his State. 


John H. Brooks, of Rosebud, Tex., a veteran both of the 
army of Northern Virginia and that of the Trans-Missis- 
sippi department, is a native of Mississippi, born in Madi- 
son county in March, 1839. His parents were John H. 
Brooks, a native of North Carolina, and a planter in 
Georgia, Louisiana and Arkansas, and his wife Elizabeth 
Sanders, who was born in Mississippi. Mr. Brooks, when 
the war of the Confederacy began, was residing at Monroe, 
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La., and he promptly enlisted there, at the first call to 
arms, as a private soldier in the Pelican Grays, an organi- 
zation that became a company of the Second regiment 
Louisiana infantry. The regiment was organized at New 
Orleans in May, 1861, and sent to Virginia, where it was 
on duty upon the peninsula, between Richmond and Fort- 
ress Monroe, until the spring of 1862. They served with 
Howell Cobb’s Georgians through the Seven Days of 
terrible bloodshed before Richmond, and in the charge at 
Malvern Hill Private Brooks was struck down by a minie 
ball, which inflicted a severe wound in his head. After his 
recovery he served with the Second Louisiana brigade of 
General Lee’s army, under General Starke and later under 
Gen. Francis T. Nicholls, in all the battles of the army, 
Second Manassas, Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg, and Chan- 
cellorsville, until he was dangerously wounded in the latter 
battle, a grape shot piercing his left thigh. He was disabled 
for duty for a long time, and when he had sufficiently 
recovered to return to Arkansas, he joined a cavalry com- 
mand, Company B of the Second Arkansas cavalry, with 
which he served, mainly on scouting duty, during the 
remainder of the war. At the close of the great conflict, 
in which he had gallantly done his whole duty, and suffered 
fully his share of the casualties of war, he resumed the 
labors of civil life, and soon made his home in Walker 
county, Tex. There, and in Milam, Houston and Falls 
counties, he was quite successful in cattle raising, and by 
industry and good business qualities laid the foundation 
of a handsome fortune. In recent years he has been retired 
from the active care of the interests that occupied his 
earlier career. 


Andrew J. Brown, of Dallas, was born in Lincoln county, 
Tenn., in 1844, and had his experience as a Confederate 
soldier with the troops of his native State. He enlisted 
in Giles county, Tenn., in the spring of 1861, as a private 
soldier in Company E, Thirty-second regiment Tennessee 
infantry, and continued with that command until the close 
of the war, participating in the campaigns of the army of 
Tennessee under General Bragg and Hood, and taking a 
hand in twenty-six battles of importance. Among these 
were Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, Resaca, Atlanta, 
Jonesboro, Nashville and Murfreesboro. During the last 
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two years of the war he had the rank of orderly sergeant. 
Mr. Brown became a resident of Texas in 1867. In 1889 
he represented Johnson county in the State legislature, 
and in the following year he made his home at Dallas, 
where he is now State agent for a leading insurance com- 
pany. He was appointed police commissioner of Dallas 


in 1899. 


Major George W. Brown, a popular public official of 
Valverde county, is a native of North Carolina, born 
August 28, 1836. He came to Texas with his parents in 
1849, and in the same year went on to California with an 
uncle. After remaining there two or three months, he 
returned to Harrison county, Tex. When the war upon 
the Southern Confederacy began he was living in Karnes 
county, Tex., and fired by the spirit which set the South 
aflame he set about organizing troops for the service of 
the young Republic. Completing the organization of a 
company he was elected its captain, and at a later date he 
was promoted to major of the battalion to which it was 
assigned. Subsequently he was put on duty as a conscript 
officer, and was paymaster in the division of Gen. E. Kirby 
Smith for a short while. During his military service he 
was elected clerk of Karnes county, but he deputized an 
older Confederate soldier, Jonathan Payne, as deputy, and 
continued his duties with the troops. Toward the latter 
part of the war he organized another company and served 
as its captain in the Rio Grande district under Col. John 
S. Ford. After the disbandment of the army Major Brown 
engaged in business as a merchant in Karnes county, until 
1873, when he was elected county and district clerk. He 
held this office until he resigned in 1884 to remove to Del 
Rio, Valverde county. There he was elected county and 
district clerk in 1885, and he has ever since been retained 
in the office by the suffrages of his fellow citizens. Major 
Brown has six children living, by his marriage in 1861 to 
Harriet McBryde. 


James W. Brown, of Dallas, is a native of South Carolina 
and for four years was in the Confederate States service 
with the troops of that State. He was born at the city of 
Charleston in 1840, and, his parents dying in infancy, was 
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reared in St. Luke’s parish, and educated at Erskine 
college, S. C. Being in Texas when hostilities began in 
1861 he promptly returned to his native State and enlisted 
as a private soldier in the Third regiment, South Carolina 
cavalry. He was on duty with this command until the 
close of the war, serving mainly on the South Carolina 
coast, protecting the Charleston & Savannah railroad, until 
July, 1864, when the regiment was sent into Georgia and 
thereafter was engaged in the fighting attending Sherman’s 
march to Savannah and northward through the Carolinas. 
After an active career in which he participated in many 
skirmishes and gained the rank of second sergeant in his 
company, he escaped through the Federal lines at Greens- 
boro in April, 1865, and soon thereafter came to Texas 
to make his home. Settling at Cleburne, Tex., he began 
there the practice of law, to which he has devoted his 
career in civil life, attaining honorable distinction in his 
profession. Since 1886 he has been a resident of Dallas 
and has gained high standing at the bar of that city. 


Colonel J. William Brown, a gallant officer of the 
Seventh Texas infantry, was born in Buckingham county, 
Va., November 4, 1836. His father, John Garland Brown, 
born in Buckingham county in 1808, came to Texas with 
his family in 1850 and settled in Rush county. While in 
Virginia he was a colonel of militia, and in Texas he had 
the honor of representing his district in the State senate. 
In the spring of 1861 John G. Brown raised a company for 
the Confederate service, known as the Sabine Grays, but 
on account of his age he was persuaded not to go to the 
front, and J. William Brown was elected captain, the rank 
in which he entered the Confederate army. His command 
was made Company I of the Seventh Texas infantry, under 
Col. John B. Gregg, and his first duty at the front was at 
Hopkinsville, Ky. He participated in the battle of Fort 
Donelson, and with his men was captured and sent to the 
military prisons, Camps Chase and Douglas, in Ohio and 
Illinois. Later in 1862, when the prisoners were sent down 
the Mississippi for exchange, he escaped at Memphis, and 
subsequently rejoined his company at Holly Springs, Miss. 
He was on duty at Port Hudson under fire of Farragut’s 
fleet, and next, the regiment, under the brigade command 
of General Gregg, was ordered to Jackson, Miss., near 
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where the brigade fought the famous battle of Raymond, 
May 12, 1863, holding in check a Federal division. There 
Captain Brown was seriously wounded in the head and 
body, but was borne from the field and saved from falling 
into the hands of the enemy. He was mentioned in the 
report of Col. H. P. Granbury, commanding the regiment, 
as being at the front of the fight and behaving with gal- 
lantry. He was able to rejoin his company after the battle 
of Chickamauga, the brigade then being part of the army 
of Tennessee, and participated in the battle of Missionary 
Ridge. In 1864 he commanded his company and fre- 
quently his regiment in the Georgia campaign from Dalton 
to Atlanta and Jonesboro, and in Hood’s Tennessee cam- 
paign. At the battle of Franklin, November 30, 1864, he 
commanded his regiment, and was captured, but escaped 
near Nashville and returned to his command. Finally he 
took part in the campaign in the Carolinas in 1865, and 
was surrendered with the army at Greensboro. He was 
toward the last in command of Granbury’s brigade, and 
was promoted to colonel, but failed to receive his com- 
mission on account of the difficulty of communication. At 
the close of this noteworthy career as a soldier Colonel 
Brown made his home in Louisiana, and during the recon- 
struction troubles had the rank of colonel in the State 
service. For four years, in that State, he served as post- 
master. In 1892 he removed to Longview, Tex., where he 
now resides, holding since 1898 the office of tax assessor, 
and honored by his comrades with the rank of commander 
of John B. Gregg camp, No. 587, United Confederate 
veterans. 


S. M. Brown, M. D., an honored citizen of Orange, Tex., 
from 1871 until his death in 1887, was born in Anderson 
district, South Carolina, November 24, 1836. His family 
was an old one in that region, and wealthy and influential 
for many years before the war. His grandfather was the 
owner of a large tract of land in Georgia. Dr. Brown was 
graduated at the medical college of Louisville, Ky., in 1857, 
and began the practice at Ringgold, Ga. In 1861 he aban- 
doned his practice to enter the military service of the 
Confederate States, and returning to South Carolina was 
appointed field surgeon of Col. James L. Ort’s regiment, 
known as Orr’s Rifles, and famous throughout the history 
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of the army of Northern Virginia. In April, 1862, he was 
promoted to full surgeon, and assigned to the famous 
Virginia battalion that acted as escort to Stonewall Jack- 
son during his life and afterward was attached to the head- 
quarters of Gen. Robert E. Lee. He was devoted to his 
men while in the army, and beloved by them for his many 
acts of kindness and self-sacrifice. After the surrender of 
the army of Appomattox he returned to South Carolina, 
later moved to Mississippi, and from there came to Jasper, 
Tex., in November, 1866. For sixteen years he was 
engaged in the practice of his profession at the city of 
Orange, successful in his life work, and beloved by the 
community to which he ministered. The manner of his 
untimely death was typical of his character. While 
endeavoring to save some little girls from a horrible death 
under a railroad locomotive he was himself struck and 
killed, March 1, 1887. Dr. Brown was of a patriotic Con- 
federate family, and retained a lively interest in everything 
Confederate during his lifetime. A brother was also in the 
service, with the rank of colonel. On February 27, 1858, 
Dr. Brown was married to Georgia Malone, of Alabama, 
who survives, with three children. Two sons are in the 
practice of medicine: Dr. W. J. Brown, of Cameron, La., 
and Dr. E. W. Brown, of Orange. 


John M. Brownson, of Victoria, was born in Illinois, 
December 28, 1836, and came to Texas with his parents, 
Theron Brownson and Jeanette Agnes Wheeler in 1852. 
He was living in DeWitt county when the call was made 
for volunteers to resist the invasion of the South in 1861 
and being true to the State of his adoption, he soon 
enrolled himself with the Confederate troops. After drill- 
ing through the summer in various camps of instruction he 
enlisted September 12, 1861, at Houston as a private in 
Company E, Eighth regiment Texas cavalry, popularly 
known as Terry’s Texas Rangers. Going to Kentucky with 
his command, he fought at Woodsonville and shared the 
retreat to Corinth. On the first day of the battle of Shiloh, 
April 6, 1862, he was severely wounded, causing partial 
paralysis from which he suffers to the present day. The 
conical shell which wounded him at the same time passed 
through and killed his horse. The hospitals being crowded, 
he was sent home on furlough, but by June Ist he was 
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sufficiently recovered to make his way back to his regi- 
ment. At Monroe, La., on the way, he was tendered a 
position on the staff of a Confederate brigadier-general, 
but, though highly appreciating the honor, he declined it 
in order to continue with his company. He reached Vicks- 
burg about the time of the famous raid through the Federal 
fleet by the Confederate ram Arkansas, and proceeding 
he found his regiment at Chattanooga. From that time to 
the close of the war he was identified with the record of 
that famous cavalry command. Being disabled for duty 
as a private, and on account of his qualifications as well as 
by reason of his wound, he was made quartermaster of the 
regiment in the winter of 1862 and this duty he continued 
to perform with great efficiency, under Capt. A. L. Steele 
of Houston. Being practically on the staff of General 
Thomas Harrison, he shared the service of that part of 
General Wheeler’s cavalry in the Tennessee, Georgia and 
Carolina campaigns, his final battle experiences being at 
Averasboro and Bentonville. Finally surrendering with 
Johnston’s army at Greensboro, N. C., he rode his horse 
back to Selma, Ala., and returned to his home in Texas, 
reaching there June 5th, 1865. Since then he has had an 
active and successful business career, residing at Victoria 
since 1866 and now having the important position of presi- 
dent of the First National bank. He has served his church 
(the Presbyterian) as deacon and ruling elder, and has 
taught in the Sunday school continuously since 1865. Mr. 
Brownson has been a Mason for many years, and is a 
Knight Templar in Fannin commandery. A man of kind 
heart and genial face, he is ever known as a friend to the 
unfortunate. As a staunch Confederate he is a member of 
Wm. R. Scurry camp, United Confederate volunteers, and 
was honored with the presidency of the Ranger’s annual 
reunion in 1899. Mr. Brownson was married August 23, 
1870, to Kate, daughter of Capt. Alex McDow, of the 
Confederate States army. They have two children, Ethel 
Banks and John M., Jr., who have been educated at Belle- 
wood seminary near Louisville, Ky., and the Bingham 
military school at Asheville, N. C. They all reside in 
Victoria in a lovely home on Slayton avenue, where their 
hospitality is known far and wide. 
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John Walker Knight Bryan, a Confederate soldier now 
prominent in business at Palestine, was born in Monroe 
county, Ga., August 11, 1830. His parents, John and 
Martha Knight Bryan, moved to Georgia from North Caro- 
lina, and spent the last years of their lives in Alabama. 
While residing in Georgia, the father was elected to the 
legislature from Macon county. In 1851 the subject of 
this sketch came to Texas and presently embarked in the 
lumber trade, which was his business when the war period 
arrived. Among the earliest to enlist for the defense of 
the South, he became a member of Company I, Seventh 
regiment Texas cavalry, commanded by Col. William 
Steele. The Seventh was part of General Sibley’s brigade, 
and participated in that arduous winter campaign in New 
Mexico, in 1861-62, in which Mr. Bryan had his introduc- 
tion to battle at Valverde, a famous victory for the Confed- 
erates. After the return to Texas he took part in the 
recapture of Galveston, January 1, 1863, and later in that 
year he fought at the battle of Bisland, La., under Gen. 
Tom Green and Richard Taylor. Here his captain, John 
W. Taylor, was killed near where Bryan stood, and the 
latter was made a prisoner of war, but happily he was 
released after about three weeks’ confinement at New 
Orleans. Mr. Bryan acted as sergeant of his company dur- 
ing most of the war, was for a time in the commissary and 
quartermaster department, and toward the end of the 
struggle was detailed for duty at the military factory at 
Mound Prairie. After the disbandment of the army he 
made his home in Anderson county, and for twelve years 
was engaged in farming, sawmilling and mercantile busi- 
ness. He is now in business as a member of one of the 
leading firms of Palestine. Mr. Bryan was first married 
in 1849 to Mary Katherine Suggs, who died in 1879, 
leaving two children, John Thomas and Joseph Henry. In 
1881 he married Mrs. Mollie Lacy, and they have one 
child, Walker. Following the death of his second wife Mr. 
Bryan married Mrs. Rena Hunter, widow of a comrade in 
the civil war. 


Edward Buckley, of Eagle Pass, one of the survivors of 
the gallant Texas brigade, army of Northern Virginia, is a 
native of Cork, Ireland, born July 20, 1839. He came to 
the United States in 1855 and made his home at Galveston, 
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where he enlisted in 1861 with the Lone Star Rifles, Com- 
pany L of the First regiment Texas infantry. Going with 
his regiment to Virginia soon afterward he was a partici- 
pant in its service with the army of Robert E. Lee, under 
General Hood, until they were detached to the army of 
Tennessee. Among the battles in which he took part were 
Eltham’s Landing, Seven Pines, Gaines’ Mill, Malvern Hill, 
Second Manassas, Boonsboro Gap, Sharpsburg, Freder- 
icksburg and Gettysburg, where he was a courier for 
General Hood. After General Hood came to the west, he 
fought with him from Dalton to Jonesboro, Ga., and at 
Spring Hill, Franklin and Nashville. During this career 
he was once slightly wounded and captured, but he 
promptly made his escape and returned to duty. His only 
furlough was after the battle of Fredericksburg, when he 
was allowed by General Lee to visit Galveston in connec- 
tion with property interests. In 1866 Mr. Buckley was 
married to Emily Spann at Galveston (a native of South 
Carolina) and they have three sons now living. Since 
1894 he has made his home at Eagle Pass, where he is 
highly esteemed by the community and particularly by his 
comrades. He is a member of Albert Sidney Johnston 
camp, United Confederate veterans, of San Antonio. 


Robert E. Burke, of Dallas, representative in Congress 
of the Sixth Texas district, is a native of Tallapoosa 
county, Ala., born in 1847. Though but eighteen years 
of age when the war of the Confederacy came to a close, 
he made a worthy record as a soldier upon the battle 
fields of Virginia and the Carolinas, under J. E. B. Stuart, 
Fitzhugh Lee and Wade Hampton. In Talbot county, 
Ga., in February, 1864, he enlisted in Company D of the 
Tenth Georgia cavalry, which organized at that time for 
service in Virginia. After reaching that State he took 
part in the engagements around Petersburg until Decem- 
ber, 1864, when he accompanied Gen. M. C. Butler’s divi- 
sion into the Carolinas, and thereafter was in all the battles 
and skirmishes of his command in connection with the ad- 
vance of Sherman’s army northward. He was slightly 
wounded in a fight near Fayetteville, N. C., and again at 
the battles of Averasboro and Bentonville. Finally he 
surrendered with General Hampton at Greensboro, N. C., 
under the capitulation of April 26, 1865, and returned to 
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his home in Georgia. His residence in Texas began in 
January, 1866, when he came to Jefferson, and began the 
study of law with Judge Culberson. In 1870 he was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and in the following year began his pro- 
fessional career at Dallas, which has continued with notable 
success, to the present time. Speedily gaining promi- 
nence in the practice, he was honored with election to the 
bench in 1878, and served as judge of Dallas county six 
years, and from 1888 eight years as district judge. In 1896 
he was elected to Congress, which was followed by re- 
election in 1898. 


Colonel John H. Burnett, of Houston, was born in 
Green county, Tenn., July 8, 1830, and when fifteen years 
of age accompanied his parents to Somerville, Ga., where 
he enlisted for the Mexican war, in which he took part 
in all the engagements of General Scott’s army, as a mem- 
ber of Calhoun’s regiment Georgia cavalry. During this 
service he was twice slightly wounded. In 1854 Mr. 
Burnett located in Houston county, Texas, and soon tak- 
ing a prominent place in his community was elected to the 
Texas house of representatives in 1856. In 1860 he was 
made a member of the State senate, but upon the outbreak 
of the war between the States he at once resigned and 
organized a regiment for the Confederate service. This 
was known as the Thirteenth Texas cavalry, but served dis- 
mounted with McCulloch’s brigade of the Texas infantry 
division of the Trans-Mississippi army. Colonel Burnett 
commanded his regiment with ability and distinction 
throughout the campaigns of the division in Arkansas and 
Louisiana, participating in numerous famous battles, 
among them Mansfield, Pleasant Hill, and Yellow Bayou. 
The regiment, 1,700 strong at the outset, at the close had 
but 400 left, having lost many killed, wounded and de- 
tached. It had a conspicuous part in various battles, and 
during its career captured as many as 2,500 of the enemy, 
one of its most notable captures including five Federal 
colonels. In 1872 Colonel Burnett removed to Galveston 
and engaged in the cotton trade and real estate operations, 
and later embarked in banking. In 1899 he became a 
citizen of Houston. 
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Samuel Raymond Burroughs, M. D., of Buffalo, Tex., 
was born in Tuscaloosa county, Ala., October 3, 1842, son 
of Capt. Benjamin F. Burroughs and his wife, Louisa Bur- 
ton, daughter of Samuel Burton and Harriet Rush, both of 
South Carolina, the latter being a relative of one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, and descended 
from Revolutionary patriots. Capt. Benjamin F. Bur- 
roughs was a civil engineer of prominence and a minister 
in the Missionary Baptist church. He was captain of 
cavalry in the Alabama troops, at the close of the Indian 
wars, and his grandfather, Raymond Burroughs, held the 
commission of captain from the governor of Georgia in 
the war of 1812. Captain Burroughs’ ancestors emigrated 
from Maryland to Georgia (and he was born near 
Augusta), to Alabama, thence to Texas. Dr. Burroughs 
was reared in Texas from the age of five years, and was a 
student of medicine at Palestine when the Confederacy was 
‘formed and the young men of the South called upon for its 
defense. He enlisted in Capt. John R. Woodward’s com- 
pany of the First regiment Texas infantry, and going to 
Virginia became a part of that famous Texas brigade led 
at first by Gen. John B. Hood. He participated in all the 
battles of his command, from Eltham’s Landing to Chicka- 
mauga, including the Seven Days’ battles before Rich- 
mond, Second Manassas, Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg and 
Gettysburg, and finally, at the battle of Chickamauga, Ga., 
September 19, 1863, was captured by the enemy under cir- 
cumstances that gave rise to the rumor that he was killed, 
and that was considered his fate for two years. Being 
made a prisoner of war he was sent north and confined 
at Camp Douglas, near Chicago, where he served for a 
considerable time as hospital druggist among his fellow 
prisoners, and remained on duty in that capacity until June 
23, 1865. After his return to Texas he took a course of 
medical lectures at the Galveston medical college, where 
he was graduated in April, 1869. He engaged in the 
practice of his profession in Leon county, in which he has 
ever since continued, also holding the chair of medical 
jurisprudence and chemistry in Galveston medical college 
for six years. From 1896 he has made his home at Buffalo. 
Dr. Burroughs is of recognized distinction in his profes- 
sion, and has been honored with the presidency of the 
State medical association and of the East Texas Medico- 
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Chirurgical society, and the chairmanship of the board of 
medical examiners for the Twelfth judicial district of 
Texas. He has also taken an active part in politics, serving 
as a member of the State Democratic executive committee, 
and is president of the Buffalo independent school dis- 
trict. He is a member of R. S. Gould camp, United Con- 
federate veterans, and is true to the heroic memories of the 
South. He has contributed several papers on “Remin- 
iscences of Gettysburg,” and has in preparation one on 
reminiscences of Camp Douglas. His Confederate senti- 
ments are fully shared by his wife, Rebecca Antoinette 
Henry, three of whose brothers were soldiers in the Ala- 
bama troops. Dr. and Mrs. Burroughs were married in 
1867, and have four children living: Eva May, wife of J. C. 
Hill, of Buffalo, Tex., Robert Edgar, a graduate of the 
business department of the Waco university, and a mer- 
chant at Raymond, a town named in honor of Dr. Bur- 
roughs; Cora Lee, wife of George C. Baker, and Mary 
Luella, now a student at the University of Nashville, Tenn. 


John F. Butler, M. D., of Wylie, Tex., is a native of Ten- 
nessee, born October 16, 1836, and is a grandson of Jacob 
Butler, a soldier of the war of 1812. The family is of Eng- 
lish extraction, of Virginia colonial history, and furnished 
soldiers to the army of Gen. George Washington. Dr. 
Butler was reared in his native State and was educated at 
the Ewing and Jefferson college, of Tennessee. In May, 
1861, among the first to volunteer for the defense of the 
Confederacy, he was mustered in as second lieutenant of 
Company F, Twenty-sixth regiment Tennessee infantry. 
This regiment was commanded by Col. John M. Lillard, 
and fought its first battle at Fort Donelson, February 15, 
1862, behaving with distinguished gallantry and capturing 
a Federal battery. The battle was lost however, and on the 
next day the garrison surrendered. Lieutenant Butler was 
a prisoner of war in the north for about six months, and 
then was exchanged. Afterward, as a part of Gen. John 
C. Brown’s brigade, the regiment was a gallant partici- 
pant in all the battles of the army of Tennessee, under 
Braxton Bragg and Joseph E. Johnston. Lieutenant But- 
ler won promotion to captain and commanded his company 
until near the close of hostilities, when, with the army in 
North Carolina, the remnant of the regiment was consoli- 
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dated as one company under Colonel Anderson Searcy in 
Cheatham’s division, Hardee’s corps. Among the battles 
in which he participated were Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, 
Missionary Ridge, Resaca, New Hope Church, Kenesaw 
Mountain, Peachtree Creek, Atlanta, Jonesboro, Franklin, 
Nashville and Bentonville. He was surrendered with 
Johnston’s army at Greensboro, N. C., in April, 1865, and 
returned to his Tennessee home. In 1871 he was gradu- 
ated in medicine at New Orleans and since then he has 
been a resident of Collin county, Tex., engaged in the 
practice of his profession. In 1886 the town of Wylie was 
established where he now resides. He has been quite suc- 
cessful as a physician and druggist, and also has extensive 
farming interests. He is a member of J. W. Throckmorton 
camp, United Confederate veterans. In 1875 he was mar- 
ried to Mollie S. Latham, who died in 1880, leaving a 
daughter, Sarah V. His present wife is Fannie J. Martin 
‘and they have two sons: John Martin and William Rex. 


Brig.-Gen. William Lewis Cabell, of Dallas, was 
born at Danville, Va., January, 1, 1827, the third child of 
Gen. Benjamin W. S. and Sarah Eppes Cabell, who lived 
to see seven sons and two daughters grown. Six sons held 
important positions in the Confederate army. The other, 
Dr. Powhatan Cabell, died from the effect of an arrow 
wound received at Zacatecas, Mex., just before the Con- 
federate war began. General Cabell was graduated at the 
military academy at West Point in 1850, entered the 
United States army as second lieutenant, and was assigned 
to the Seventh infantry. In June, 1855, he was promoted 
to first lieutenant and made regimental quartermaster of 
that regiment. In March, 1858, he was promoted to cap- 
tain in the quartermaster’s department and assigned to the 
staff of Gen. Persifer F. Smith, then in command of the 
Utah expedition. When the war between the States be- 
came inevitable, Captain Cabell repaired to Fort Smith, 
Ark., and from there went to Little Rock and offered his 
services to the governor of the State. On receipt of a tele- 
gram from President Davis he went to Montgomery, Ala., 
then the Confederate capital, where he found the accept- 
ance of his resignation from the United States army, 
signed by President Lincoln. He was at once commis- 
sioned major, Confederate States army, and under orders 
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from President Davis left on April 21st for Richmond to 
muster in all troops and to organize the quartermaster, 
commissary and ordnance departments and lay in a three 
months’ supply for two hundred thousand men. Later he 
was sent to Manassas Junction to report to General 
Beauregard as chief quartermaster of the army of the Po- 
tomac. While on this duty he was associated with Gener- 
als Beauregard and Johnston in selecting the design of the 
Confederate battle flag, after the battle of First Manassas. 
After Gen. Joseph E. Johnston assumed command, Major 
Cabell served on his staff until January 15, 1862, when he 
was ordered to report to Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston, 
by whom he was assigned to General VanDorn, with 
headquarters then at Jacksonport, Ark. He was next pro- 
moted to the rank of brigadier-general and put in com- 
mand of all the troops on White River, Ark., where he 
held in check the enemy, some six thousand troops under 
General Steele, until after the battle of Elkhorn Tavern, 
March 7th and 8th. After that battle the army ‘vas trans- 
ferred to the east side of the Mississippi river. The re- 
moval of the forces, which included Price’s Missouri and 
McCulloch’s Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas troops, and 
his own command, devolved on General Cabell, and was 
performed in a single week from points along White river. 
VanDorn’s army proceeded, after reaching Memphis, to 
Corinth, and General Cabell was assigned to a Texas 
brigade with an Arkansas regiment attached. He led this 
brigade in several engagements around Corinth, and com- 
manded the rear of the army on the retreat from Corinth 
to Tupelo. After Bragg had moved into Tennessee, Cabell 
was transferred to an Arkansas brigade, which he com- 
manded in the battles of Iuka and Saltillo in September, 
at Corinth on October 3 and 4, 1862, and at Hatchie Bridge 
on the 5th. He was wounded leading the charge of his 
brigade on the breastworks at Corinth and also at Hatchie 
Bridge, disabling him for duty in the field. What was left 
of his command was temporarily assigned to the First 
Missouri brigade under General Bowen, and he was or- 
dered to the Trans-Mississippi department to recover from 
his wounds and inspect the staff departments of that army. 
When his strength was sufficiently restored he was, in 
February, 1863, put in command of Northwest Arkansas, 
with instructions to augment his forces by recruits from 
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every part of the State. In this he was very successful, 
organizing one of the largest cavalry brigades west of the 
Mississippi, which he thereafter commanded in more than 
twenty battles. He took a prominent part in the engage- 
ments at Poison Spring and Marks’ Mills, in April, 1864, 
commanding two brigades of Fagan’s division. In his 
report of the campaign ending at Jenkins’ Ferry, General 
Marmaduke wrote that, “To speak of the quick perception 
and foresight or the reckless bravery of Shelby; the calm 
and chivalrous bearing of Cabell, inspiring all who looked 
upon him; or the perseverance, untiring energy and 
steady courage of Greene, would be telling a twice-told 
tale.” After this campaign, his brigade having been in 
nearly every battle and skirmish, and having suffered 
heavy loss, General Cabell was given command of a dis- 
trict on the Arkansas river, where there was an abundance 
of corn and grass. On August 14, 1864, he was relieved 
‘from that command and ordered to prepare his brigade for 
the movement into Missouri under Gen. Sterling Price, 
and on September 19th General Cabell entered Missouri 
in command of a brigade of Fagan’s division. From that 
time he was engaged in battle nearly every day for more 
than a month, marching over 1,200 miles, and taking a 
prominent part in the principal engagements until October 
24th, when he was captured in battle near the Little Osage 
river. This was the end of his career in the field, as he 
was taken as a prisoner of war to Johnson’s Island, Lake 
Erie, and later to Fort Warren, near Boston, and held 
until August 28, 1865. After his return to the South he 
practiced law at Fort Smith, Ark., until his removal to 
Dallas in December, 1872. While in Arkansas he was 
chairman of the Democratic executive committee and 
chairman of the State delegation to the Democratic 
national convention of 1872. Since his residence at 
Dallas his fellow citizens have honored him four times with 
election as mayor, and he has been a delegate to the 
Democratic national conventions of 1876, 1884 and 1892. 
Under President Cleveland’s first administration he was 
United States marshal for the Northern district of Texas. 
He has also served four years as vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Texas Trunk railroad. Since the 
organization of the United Confederate veteran associa- 
tion he has taken a prominent part in the work of that 
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patriotic order. At the first annual reunion, at Chatta- 
nooga, in 1890, he was elected lieutenant-general com- 
manding the Trans-Mississippi department, and he has 
been re-elected to this position at all subsequent meetings. 
The wife of General Cabell, a daughter of Maj. Elias 
Rector, of Arkansas, was a woman of great intelligence 
and courage, and noted for her beauty and ready wit. Dur- 
ing the war she followed her husband and did much to 
relieve the sick and wounded. 


Major John Francis Caldwell, of Dallas, was born at the 
city of Washington, D. C., in 1827, and was there reared 
and educated. Thence, in early manhood, he removed to 
New Orleans and engaged in the cotton commission busi- 
ness. At that city, where there was much interest in 
volunteer military organizations, he became associated 
with them, and when Gen. E. L. Tracy was put in com- 
mand of the State troops in April, 1861, Mr. Caldwell was 
appointed to his staff with the rank of captain. From 
Camp Moore, the military rendezvous of the State, he went 
to New Orleans in August, 1861, to organize troops for 
the defense of that city, and while thus engaged was pro- 
moted to major in the State service. He continued in 
this work, organizing ten regiments, until January, 1862, 
when he was mustered into the service of the Confederate 
States by General Lovell. He then took part in the 
organization of the famous Crescent regiment, enlisting 
as a private. Proceeding to Corinth, Miss., with this com- 
mand, he took part in the battle of Shiloh, and served in 
the Confederate lines and at the battle of Farmington dur- 
ing the siege of Corinth. Following the retreat to Tupelo 
he was assigned to duty as adjutant of the Twenty-first 
Louisiana infantry. After three months’ service with this 
command he was badly injured by being thrown from 
his horse, and was sent to Montgomery, Ala. Before his 
recovery the Crescent regiment and Twenty-first Louis- 
iana had been disbanded, and he was then ap- 
pointed teller in the Confederate depository at Mont- 
gomery. his line of duty during the remainder of the war. 
When Wilson’s raiders approached Montgomery in the 
spring of 186s. he took the funds, amounting to several 
million dollars in Confederate money, to Madison, Ga., and 
he finally surrendered at Atlanta, May, 25, 1865, to Gen. 
Tex 23 
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B. B. Eggleston, delivering to him the books of the Mont- 
gomery depository, with $3,816,953 in Confederate notes 
and bonds and $256 in specie. After the war Major Cald- 
well resided at New Orleans until 1873, when he made his 
home at Dallas. From 1890 to 1894 he held the office of 
auditor of the city. 


Walter H. Caldwell, of Austin, a veteran of Terry’s 
Texas Rangers, is a son of John Caldwell, a native of Lex- 
ington, Ky., and Lucinda W. Haynie, of Knoxville, Tenn. 
His father came to Texas from Tuscumbia, Ala., in 1831, 
andabandoning the profession of law, to which he had given 
attention in Alabama, he engaged in farming on a large 
scale, purchasing thirty thousand acres in Travis and Bas- 
trop counties. He became a very prominent man, served 
several terms in the State senate, and when he died was 
one of the wealthiest men of Texas. Three others of his 
‘sons were in the Confederate service: John A., a private 
in the Trans-Mississippi department, who died in 1870; 
Charles G., who is a veteran of Terry’s Texas Rangers and 
now resides at Austin; and Oliver B., who served as a 
boy in the regiment of Col. John S. Ford, on the Rio 
Grande. Walter H. was born in Bastrop county, January 
1, 1842, while Texas was yet an independent republic. In 
his youth he attended the Bastrop military academy four 
years, leaving that institution to enter the Confederate 
service. Volunteering as a private in Colonel Terry’s 
Rangers, the Eighth regiment Texas cavalry, he went with 
the command to Kentucky, and took part in the first bat- 
tle, at Woodsonville, where the gallant colonel lost his life. 
Afterward he served under Generals Forrest and Wheeler 
in numerous engagements, including Forrest’s capture of 
Murfreesboro, and the battles of Shiloh, Perryville, Mur- 
freesboro, Chickamauga, the numerous combats of the 
Knoxville campaign under Longstreet and Wheeler, and 
all the service of Wheeler’s cavalry during the Georgia 
campaign from Dalton to Jonesboro, the main battles of 
that period being Resaca, Kenesaw Mountain, New Hope 
Church, Peachtree Creek and Decatur. After the siege 
of Atlanta was begun he rode with Wheeler in that gen- 
eral’s last raid through Tennessee, a most daring and dan- 
gerous enterprise. On September 7, 1864, at the close of 
this raid, Private Caldwell was severely wounded in the 
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right leg at a fight in North Alabama. He was confined to 
his bed for 150 days, was on crutches when the war ended, 
and suffered a great deal from the injury until operated 
upon at Philadelphia in 1877. He is yet crippled from the 
wound received while fighting for the South. Private 
Caldwell was paroled at Meridian, Miss., in May, 1865. 
Since then he has been very successful as a farmer and 
stock raiser in Texas, and since 1873 has made his home 
at Austin. He was married in 1881 to M. Lou Jones, of 
Travis county, and has two sons and a daughter. 


B. F. Calhoun, M. D., of Beaumont, was born in 
Laurens county, South Carolina, October 25, 1848. He is 
a son of Col. Pat L. Calhoun, a distinguished South Caro- 
linian (nephew of the famous statesman, John C. Calhoun), 
who served for several years as a State senator before the 
war, and was in the Confederate service until disabled by 
sickness, from which he died in 1863. Dr. Calhoun, in 
August of the same year, though not yet fifteen years of 
age, enlisted in Company H of the First regiment South 
Carolina infantry. He served with this regiment during 
the remainder of the war, and toward the last was under 
the command of Gen. William J. Hardee and Gen. Joseph 
E. Johnston. In 1865 he participated in the battles of 
White Hall, Rockingham, and Bentonville, N. C., and sur- 
rendered with the army under the Greensboro capitula- 
tion, April 26th. After the war the young Confederate 
soldier worked by the day for money with which to pursue 
his studies. On January 1, 1866, he came to Texas, for 
a time worked on the farm with an uncle, and afterward 
found employment as a mercantile clerk at Galveston, and 
attended a medical college there. For two years, 1871-73, 
he was a merchant in Columbia county, and then sold out 
and devoted himself to study for the medical profession. 
He was graduated in 1875, and then embarked in the prac- 
tice at Sandy Point, where he remained until 1883, when 
he became a citizen of Beaumont. In 1886 he was elected 
mayor of the city by a large majority, and entering upon 
the duties of the office he was able to render memorable 
service during the one term that he could spare from his 
practice. During his administration, the city water works 
and other improvements were started, and he was widely 
complimented for his readiness to go to the relief of the 
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sufferers from the great storm at Sabine Pass in 1886. Dr. 
Calhoun has been an active and enthusiastic member of 
the Confederate veteran association and was a leader in 
the organization of Albert Sidney Johnston camp in 1888, 
of which he was commander for four years. He stands 
high in his profession, and is esteemed by his comrades 
and the entire community. He was first married to a 
daughter of Maj. W. P. Vaughn, of Port Lavaca, a Con- 
federate officer, and they had one son, A. L. Calhoun. 
Subsequent to the death of his first wife, in 1890, he 
wedded Lela Grice, whose father was a captain of Alabama 
Confederate troops. 


Joseph Files Campbell, of Galveston, commander in 1898 
of Camp Magruder, No. 105, United Confederate Vet- 
erans, is a native of Alabama, born at the city of Mobile, 
September 19, 1846. At the age of fourteen years he left 
‘ home to attend the Centenary institute at Summerfield, 
Ala., and from that school he entered the Georgia mili- 
tary institute, at Marietta, Ga., where he was a cadet and 
member of the fourth class when the Federal army under 
General Sherman began the invasion of that State from 
Chattanooga. The cadets were then ordered to the front 
as part of the volunteer forces of Georgia, and Mr. Camp- 
bell had his first battle experience at Resaca, in the month 
of May. Then returning with his comrade students to 
the institute, they remained there until Sherman, slowly 
overcoming Johnston’s resistance, had reached Kenesaw 
Mountain. Marietta was finally evacuated, and the cadets 
were afterward in constant service. The fight at Turner’s 
Ferry, on the Chattahoochee river, near Atlanta, was the 
first fight the cadets were in after leaving Marietta per- 
manently, and after taking part in several other engage- 
ments, they were on post duty at West Point, guarding 
the bridge, and later were in camp at Milledgeville, then 
the State capital, When Sherman marched through 
Georgia to Savannah he took part in the gallant but futile 
resistance made by the cadets and other State troops, 
fighting at Oconee bridge. Soon after that affair he 
resigned and going to Mobile joined the First battalion 
Alabama infantry, with which he served during the 
remainder of the war, as second sergeant of Company A. 
When Mobile was evacuated in April, 1865, he was the 
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last soldier to leave the city, being in charge of General 
Maury’s headquarters. At the close of this youthful 
service for the South Mr. Campbell returned to his plan- 
tation home near Mobile, and shortly after married Fannie 
O. Stephens, who died in 1871. In 1866 he went to Texas 
and resided a year at Galveston, then in New Orleans, 
where he was in the cotton factorage business. In 1870 
he removed to Montgomery, Ala., where he was married 
in 1873 to Charlotte, daughter of Andrew A. Dexter. In 
June of the same year he removed to Texas. Until 1881 
he resided at Palestine, since then he has been a citizen 
of Galveston, active and prominent in business affairs. In 
1890 he retired from the wholesale grocery trade to become 
cashier of the Island City savings bank, his present posi- 
tion. He is a leading member of the United Confederate 
veterans, and chairman of the finance committee of his 
camp. 


Charles C. Carr, a gallant soldier of Ross’ Texas cavalry 
brigade, now a prominent citizen of Mount Pleasant, was 
born in Mississippi, but was reared from infancy in Texas. 
He entered the Confederate service as a private in Com- 
pany I, Ninth regiment Texas cavalry, and served in the 
Indian nation and Arkansas under Gen. Ben. McCulloch. 
In 1862, after the battle of Elkhorn Tavern, when the 
regiment was dismounted and sent across the Mississippi, 
he was discharged as under military age and sent home, 
but at a later date he rejoined his regiment and shared its 
service in Ross’s cavalry brigade, under Gens. N. B. For- 
rest and W. H. Jackson, in Mississippi, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama and Georgia, and throughout the Atlanta, Murfrees- 
boro and Nashville, and Wilson raid campaigns, his 
service ending with the surrender of Forrest’s cavalry. 
After his return to Texas in 1865 Mr. Carr engaged in 
business as a merchant, and after some years of successful 
enterprise in that direction he embarked in banking, finally 
founding the First National bank of Mount Pleasant, of 
which he served as cashier several years, and is now presi- 
dent. He is also a stockholder in the bank at Maples and 
in one at Texarkana, and is a large property holder at 
Mount Pleasant, ranking also as one of the town’s most 
enterprising and valuable citizens. His success has been 
built upon the foundation of his character as a business 
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man and gentleman. When he came home from the army 
he began the battle of business life without other capital. 
Mr. Carr is happily married to Ida McLean, and they have 
four children: Ethel, Catherine, Lona and Charles. 


William C. Carroll, adjutant of William R. Scurry camp, 
United Confederate veterans, at Victoria, is a native of 
Ireland, born in 1837. His residence in the United States 
began in 1840 and he was reared in New York, and edu- 
cated for the profession of law. Being admitted to prac- 
tice in New York State in 1858 he came to Texas in 1860, 
and located first at San Antonio, soon afterward remov- 
ing to San Patricio. In the spring of 1862, with full 
loyalty to his adopted State, he enlisted for the Confederate 
military service, joining the artillery company of Capt. B. 
F. Neal, with which he served as a private on the Texas 
coast, until he was honorably discharged on account of 

‘disability in 1864. His company became a part of the 
artillery battalion commanded by Col. A. M. Hobby, and 
took a prominent part in repelling the attempted landing 
of the Federals near Corpus Christi, May 3, 1863. This 
was the only engagement in which it was the fortune of 
Mr. Carroll to participate. In 1869 he was married to 
Maria G., daughter of Maj. John H. Wood, of St. Mafy’s, 
Tex., who served in the war for Texan independence and 
the war of the United States with Mexico, and during the 
war of the Confederacy was major of Texas State troops. 
Since 1875 Mr. Carroll has been a citizen of Victoria, 
where he is a respected and honored citizen, successful in 
the profession of law and in his business enterprises. He 
has held public office as justice of the peace, city recorder 
and city attorney, and for three terms has been honored 
with the position of adjutant of his camp. 


P. G. Carter, of Kingston, in his youth a gallant Con- 
federate cavalryman, was born in Scott county, Va., 
January 5, 1845. In the summer of 1862 he joined the 
Virginia State troops, commanded by Gen. John B. Floyd, 
with which he served about six months, and at the expira- 
tion of that time he volunteered as a private in Company 
A, Twenty-fifth Virginia cavalry, a command which had 
arduous and widely extended service during the next two 
years. The regiment served under Gen. N. B. Forrest at 
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the battle of Chickamauga, Ga., and after that they were 
under Gen. Joe Wheeler, and raided around the Federal 
army at Chattanooga. His brigade, commanded by Col. 
George B. Hodge, of Louisville, Ky., captured McMinn- 
ville, Tenn., with its garrison and an immense amount of 
Rosecrans’ army supplies. The greater part of the 
brigade, under command of Maj. S. P. McConnell, was 
in front of the Federal army at the battle of Missionary 
Ridge, but Mr. Carter was on that day under Major John- 
son with a detachment in the Federal rear. When General 
Wheeler went to east Tennessee Hodge’s brigade was left 
in Georgia and Alabama. On December 26, 1863, the 
Twenty-fifth Virginia cavalry was ordered back to Vir- 
ginia, where it became part of the brigade of Gen. W. E. 
Jones. At a later date they were for a time under the 
orders of Gen. John H. Morgan. They fought in south- 
west Virginia and the Shenandoah valley, raided in Ken- 
tucky, Maryland and Pennsylvania, engaged in numerous 
engagements with the enemy, and during twelve months 
of their service traversed nine States. The brigade of 
which the Twenty-fifth was a part, then under the com- 
mand of Gen. Bradley T. Johnson and Gen. John McCaus- 
land, made the famous raid to Chambersburg, Pa., in 1864, 
and burned the town in retaliation for Federal outrages in 
the valley of Virginia. At the battle of Winchester, Sep- 
tember 19, 1864, Sergeant Carter, yet a boy in years, was 
seriously wounded, his left arm being so badly shattered 
as to be useless during the remainder of the war. In the 
course of his service, as may be inferred from this brief 
indication of its scope, Mr. Carr had many exciting and 
interesting experiences. He was in every battle, opposing 
Maj. William McKinley, in which that gentleman took 
part. It may be noted, as illustrating the character of his 
service that on one occasion he, M. B. Hylton and four 
comrades, by strategy and assurance, daring and a great 
noise, succeeded in putting to flight an entire Federal regi- 
ment at Newtown, Va. Such things, apparently incred- 
ible, are sometimes done, but it requires nerve in the men 
who attempt it. When Carter volunteered he was the 
youngest person in his company. He remained such 
throughout the war and was promoted to every vacancy 
that occurred in his company. Since 1870 he has been a 
resident of Texas, and he is now a practical and successful 
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farmer near Kingston. He is president of the Hunt 
County Confederate association, composed of eight United 
Confederate camps, and is adjutant of the Albert Sidney 
Johnston camp, No. 71, at Kingston. He has attended 
the general reunions of the association at Houston, Rich- 
mond and Nashville. By his marriage, February 23, 1877, 
to Margaret Cameron, he has five sons and three daugh- 
ters. 


Leonidas Cartwright, of Terrell, one of the wealthiest 
men of that region, and widely known as a successful real 
estate and stock man, became a Confederate soldier in 
his nineteenth year and served with credit until the close 
of the great struggle. He enlisted at San Augustine, Tex., 
and was mustered in at Dallas in June, 1861, as a private 
in Company E, Third regiment Texas cavalry, Col. 
Elkanah Greer commanding. Soon afterward he went into 
‘Missouri with the command of Gen. Ben McCulloch, and 
fought his first battle at Elkhorn Tavern, Ark. In the 
spring of 1862 the regiment was dismounted and trans- 
ferred to Mississippi, where Private Cartwright partici- 
pated in the operations under Generals VanDorn and 
Price, including the battle of Iuka, and after the brigade 
was remounted participated in the capture of Holly Springs 
and all of its campaigns in Tennessee and Mississippi. 
Subsequently he was detailed by General Ross for scout 
duty, to which the remainder of his service was devoted. 
He served with Taylor’s Scouts during the campaigns of 
Ross’ Texas cavalry brigade in Georgia and Tennessee, 
and at the end was paroled at Canton, Miss. Mr. Cart- 
wright was born at San Augustine, Tex., November 27, 
1842, of a family that has for several generations been 
active in business and prosperous. Matthew Cartwright, 
his father, was born near Lebanon, Wilson county, Ten- 
nessee, married Amanda, daughter of Hon. Isaac Hol- 
man, a prominent citizen of that State, and in 1825 settled 
at San Augustine, Tex. He had a very successful career as 
a mercharit and real estate man. and left four hundred 
thousand acres of land to be divided among his heirs. 
The children now living, all prominent in the business and 
social life of their communities are: Columbus Cart- 
wright, (A. P. Cartwright, deceased, a lieutenant in Com- 
pany E, Third Texas cavalry), Mrs. A. W. Roberts, of 
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Terrell, Tex., widow of B. T. Roberts, who served through 
the war in Company E, Third Texas cavalry, as lieutenant; 
Mrs. Mary C. Ingram, widow of Capt. J. M. Ingram, 
deceased, who served through the war in Company C, 
First Texas Legion in Ross’ brigade; Matthew Cartwright, 
Jr., now engaged in real estate, banking and stock busi- 
ness of Terrell, Tex., and Leonidas. After the close of 
the war Leonidas Cartwright engaged in farming and 
mercantile business, and upon the death of his father he 
took charge of the estate, continuing in charge of his 
mother’s interest after the division until her death. Since 
then he has given his attention to farming, real estate busi- 
ness and stock raising, his ranch of four thousand acres 
being well stocked with short horn cattle and high bred 
horses, and well known as one of the best in Texas. He 
was married December 17, 1868, to Miss Ludie Ingram, 
a native of Cuthbert county, Ga. 


Thomas J. Chambers, editor of the Vindicator, at 
Liberty, is a veteran of Granbury’s famous Texas brigade, 
army of Tennessee. He was born in Culpeper county, 
Va., March 22, 1840, son of Landers G. Chambers and 
Mary Green Allen, and nephew and namesake of Thomas 
G. Chambers, a noted Texan of the old days, who served 
as chief justice of the State, and was assassinated at his 
home in the war period. Young Thomas J. Chambers 
entered the Confederate service in a company which he 
took a leading part in organizing—Company I of the 
Twenty-fifth regiment Texas cavalry. Going to Arkansas 
the Twenty-fifth was assigned to General Deshler’s brigade 
and stationed at Arkansas Post, where they were sur- 
rendered under the command of General Churchill, Janu- 
ary II, 1863, to the Federal army and fleet from Vicks- 
burg. After some months at a prison camp in Illinois 
Mr. Chambers and his company were exchanged at City 
Point, Va., and sent to Tennessee, where Deshler’s brigade 
was reorganized and made a part of General Bragg’s army. 
They served in the retreat to Chattanooga from middle 
Tennessee, and at the battle of Chickamauga September 
19-20. 1863, where General Deshler was killed. There 
Mr. Chambers was captured by the enemy, and it was his 
misfortune to be again a prisoner of war at the North, 
being held at Camp Douglas, Chicago, for twenty months. 
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After the close of hostilities he was sent down the river 
to New Orleans, and thence to Alexandria, La., from which 
point he walked to his home, arriving July 11, 1865. He 
had published the Gazette at Liberty from 1859 until his 
enlistment, and on reaching home he resumed newspaper 
work. In 1869 he sold the paper to Capt. G. W. O’Brien, 
who moved it to Beaumont, and some years later he estab- 
lished the Liberty Observer, which he moved to Palestine 
and sold. He is now the editor of the Vindicator, which 
has met with a good degree of popular favor. Besides his 
newspaper work Mr. Chambers has had some experience 
as a merchant and has held the offices of postmaster, rep- 
resentative in the Twelfth legislature and mayor for two 
terms of the city. 


Nathaniel H. Christian, a Confederate veteran who has 
been prominent in business for several years at Galveston, 
‘was born in Buckingham county, Va., in 1843, and was 
reared there and in Campbell county and Lynchburg. 
When Virginia seceded from the Union and allied herself 
with the Southern Confederacy he was a student at the 
famous Virginia military institute, at Lexington, whence 
he went to Richmond with his brother cadets in May, 1861, 
and was for several months on duty as a drill master. 
Afterward he was at Norfolk for several months, drilling 
the Second North Carolina regiment, being detailed for 
that service at the request of the governor of North Caro- 
lina, by whom he was commissioned a lieutenant in the 
State service. Returning to the military institute in 
January, 1862, he remained for several months, within that 
period joining the army of Gen. Stonewall Jackson in the 
march from Staunton to McDowell, and witnessing the 
battle at the latter place. On July 1, 1862, he left the 
institute with authority from the secretary of war to assist 
in raising a company of scouts and couriers for special 
service attached to the headquarters of Gen. Robert E. 
Lee. This led to the formation of Richardson’s battalion 
of scouts and couriers, on duty with General Lee during 
the remainder of the war, in which Mr. Christian was a 
private in the company of Capt. Andrew Broaddus. Fol- 
lowing the battle of Chancellorsville, May, 1863, he was 
a participant in the campaigns of the army of Northern 
Virginia until the surrender at Appomattox, his line of 
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duty being of the most active and dangerous character. 
When hositilities ceased he returned to Lynchburg and 
after residing there and in Rockbridge county for several 
years, he engaged in business as a commercial traveler. 
Locating subsequently in Memphis, he moved from there 
to Texas in 1877, and settled at Galveston, his home since 
that date. 


Captain William Christian, of Houston, was born at 
Lynchburg, Va., September 10, 1838, and in 1846 came 
to Texas with his parents, who settled first at Galveston, 
and later at Houston, his home since 1848. For several 
years before the war he was a member of the Houston 
Light Guard, and when the State was ready for his serv- 
ices as a soldier, he was thoroughly familiar with the duties 
of an officer. In April, 1861, he enlisted in Company B, 
Second Texas infantry, and was at once made sergeant 
and drill master. Two months later he was elected captain 
of Company A of the same regiment, and thereafter it 
was his privilege to command his gallant company in all 
its battles for the South. The regiment was one of the 
best that went out from Texas, and, led by the gallant 
John C. Moore, William P. Rogers, and Ashbel Smith, 
was conspicuous on many bloody fields. Captain Chris- 
tian participated in the battles of Shiloh, Farmington, 
Iuka, Second Corinth, Hatchie River, Fort Pemberton, 
Chickasaw Bayou and Warrenton, and was on duty in the 
trenches of Vicksburg throughout the siege of 1863. After 
the fall of Vicksburg he was for some time on parole, and 
subsequently was transferred to the Trans-Mississippi 
department, and stationed at Galveston, where he was 
provost marshal and commander of the port. During his 
service he was never seriously injured, but on several 
occasions had narrow escapes. One of these was at Vicks- 
burg, when, lying asleep at the intrenchments, after a long 
night of watchful duty, a shell exploded near him, and 
covered him with earth. He had a sudden and terrifying 
awakening, and at first supposed he had been buried by 
a mine explosion, but on digging out was delighted to 
find he was without a scratch or bruise. When the army 
was disbanded Captain Christian resumed his former posi- 
tion with the banking house of T. W. House, at Houston, 
with which he is still connected. For twenty-five years 
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he has been an elder of the Presbyterian church, and to 
his activity and generosity is to be credited the building of 
the Lubbock street church at Houston. He was married 
in 1865 to Ellen Winne, who died in 1883, and in 1890 to 
Stella Jones, of Dallas. 


George Clark, an eminent jurist residing at Waco, in 
early manhood made an honorable record as a soldier of 
the army of Northern Virginia, and was several times 
wounded in some of the famous battles of the East. He 
was born in Alabama, July 18, 1841, son of James B. Clark, 
a native of Pennsylvania, who moved to Alabama in 1823, 
became chancellor of the middle chancery division of that 
State, and died in 1873. His mother was Mary Erwin, 
a native of Virginia. Judge Clark was a student at the 
University of Alabama when the State seceded and the 
Confederacy was formed, and when war was made upon 
the South he promptly left his books to become a soldier. 
His enlistment was in Company B of the Eleventh Ala- 
bama infantry, organized at Lynchburg, Va., in June, 1861, 
and he was elected one of the lieutenants of his company, 
and promoted June 30, 1862, to captain. His first colonel 
was Sydenham Moore, killed at Seven Pines, and the first 
brigade commander Gen. E. Kirby Smith. They were at 
Manassas Junction at the time of the famous battle of 
July 21, 1861, but did not participate. After serving at 
the front toward Washington, during the remainder of 
1861, they were sent under the brigade command of Gen. 
Cadmus M. Wilcox, to the peninsula to reinforce 
Magruder, and were on duty about Yorktown until the 
retreat to Richmond. As a lieutenant Mr. Clark took part 
in the battles of Seven Pines and Gaines’ Mill and in the 
latter was wounded in the right arm. In the same battle 
two of his brothers, Capt. James D. Clark, of the Thir- 
teenth Alabama infantry, and H. C. Clark, a private in 
Company B, of the Eleventh Alabama, were killed, and 
another brother lost an arm. He returned to Alabama 
with the bodies of his martyred brothers, but soon after- 
ward returned to the field, and during the remainder of the 
war led his company in the campaigns and battles of the 
army, participating in the great batles of Sharpsburg, 
Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Gettvsburg. Mine Run, 
the Wilderness and Spottsylvania Court House. At 
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Gettysburg in the fighting of the third day he was 
wounded, but was disabled in consequence but a few weeks. 
Again, at Reams’ Station, during the campaigns about 
Petersburg, August 25, 1864, he was shot in the right foot, 
and disabled for four months. In the last days of the army 
he marched with Lee to Appomattox, but escaped from 
there with the cavalry, and was not paroled until reaching 
Columbus, Miss. Returning to his native town he began 
the study of law with his father, and in October, 1866, was 
admitted to the practice. In 1867 he moved to Texas, 
settling first at Weatherford, and removing to Waco a 
year later. He speedily attained fame as a lawyer and pub- 
lic man, was a member of the Democratic executive com- 
mittee of the State in 1872-73, served as secretary of State 
of Texas a short time in 1874, and in the latter year was 
elected attorney general of the State for a term of two 
years. He was one of the commissioners for the codifica- 
tion of the laws of Texas in 1878, and judge of the court 
of appeals in 1879-80. Since resigning from the bench 
he has held no public office, but has devoted himself to 
the practice as an attorney, with particular attention to 
corporation law. He is now the legal representative of 
the St. Louis & Southwestern railway, the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas railroad, the Citizens’ Street railway, the 
Waco gas company, the Bell water company, and the 
Southwestern telegraph and telephone company. Judge 
Clark was married at Austin, November 4, 1874, to Mary 
Pauline, daughter of C. R. Johns, comptroller of State, and 
they have a son and a daughter living, Erwin Johns and 
Marie. 


Captain Joseph T. Clements, a popular citizen of Fort 
Worth, and highly esteemed by his fellow veterans of the 
Confederacy, is one of the many Southern soldiers of 
Northern birth who made good records fighting for the 
cause of their adopted States. He was born in Onondaga 
county, N. Y., in 1834. He had his first experience in rail- 
roading, an occupation in which he now holds a prominent 
position, as a fireman and engineer in Illinois in early man- 
hood. Afterward he went to California and was in the 
gold fields until 1860, when he returned to New York, 
and a few months later came to Galveston. At Houston 
he enlisted in April, 1862, as a private in an independent 
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company of cavalry, then organized, and during the fol- 
lowing year he was on duty with this command in Louis- 
iana, along the Mississippi river between Donaldsonville 
and the Vacherie road and on Bayou Lafourche. Ordered 
back to Texas at the end of this period the company was 
incorporated in the Third regiment, Arizona brigade, in 
which Private Clements was promoted to first lieutenant 
in 1863, and to captain just before the close of the war. 
His hardest fighting was during the famous Red River 
campaign of 1864, under Gen. Richard Taylor, in which 
the great Federal army under General Banks was routed 
and driven back to the Mississippi river. In that period 
he took part in the battles of Mansfield and Pleasant Hill, 
and many other engagements, including Fort Butler and 
Yellow Bayou, in all forty-three fights in forty days. After 
the army was dishanded Captain Clements went to Hous- 
ton, and in 1865-66 was in the employ of the McKeever 
Southwestern express company. After that he returned 
to the railroad service, to which he has ever since been 
devoted. Coming to Fort Worth in 1887 he took the 
position of joint agent for the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
Fort Worth & Rio Grande, and Texas & Pacific railroads, 
which he has held for fourteen years. He has also taken 
an active part in municipal affairs, serving eight years as 
a member of the board of aldermen. 


Charles G. Clifford, of Galveston, was born in Savannah, 
Ga., in 1843, and was reared from infancy in Louisiana. 
Being at New Orleans when the Confederacy was organ- 
ized, he enlisted on May 5, 1861, in the Orleans Southrons, 
which was mustered into the Confederate service as Com- 
pany F, Fifth regiment Louisiana infantry, Col. Theodore 
G. Hunt commanding. With this regiment Mr. Clifford 
served as a private soldier on the Virginia peninsula under 
General John B. Magruder until the army went into win- 
ter quarters in the latter part of 1861, when he was taken 
with brain fever. For six or seven months he was con- 
fined in hospital at Richmond, and it was not until the 
early fall of 1862 that he was able to go to his home in 
Mississippi. When he had partially recovered he joined 
White’s Alabama cavalry and served with that command 
about six months, when his health again failed and he was 
honorably discharged. Yet again he attempted to do mili- 
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tary duty, joining the Twenty-second Mississippi regiment 
at Mobile in the last year of the war, but he was discharged 
on examination as unfit for service. With the exception 
of an engagement at Pascagoula, in which he was captured 
but soon afterward made his escape, he did not have oppor- 
tunity for battle service after leaving Virginia. Mr. Clif- 
ford made his home at Galveston in 1865, and has been a 
valuable and public spirited citizen. He has served as 
State and county assessor of taxes, twice as city auditor, 
and during President Cleveland’s second administration 
was cashier of customs under Collector George P. Finlay. 
In 1898 he was appointed to his present position in the 
office of the United States engineer at Galveston. 


Captain Samuel B. Clowney, of Dallas, a gallant officer 
of the South Carolina troops during the war of the Con- 
federacy, was born in Union district, S. C., in 1839, and 
was reared in Fairfield district, receiving his education at 
the Jeffersonian academy. On April 10, 1861, he enlisted 
as a private in Company C, Sixth regiment South Carolina 
infantry, and was at once appointed orderly sergeant. The 
Sixth was soon ordered to Virginia, and became a part of 
the forces collected at Manassas Junction. In the follow- 
ing December Sergeant Clowney was elected junior second 
lieutenant, and in April, 1862, he was chosen second 
lieutenant. In December, 1862, he was transferred to 
General Hagood’s old regiment, the First South Carolina 
infantry, of Jenkins’ brigade, Field’s division, Longstreet’s 
corps, army of Northern Virginia. Of this regiment 
Lieutenant Clowney was appointed adjutant, the capacity 
in which he served until December, 1864, when he was 
commissioned captain by President Davis, as a reward for 
“distinguished valor and skill.’ After receiving this high 
honor he was in command of Company B of the First 
South Carolina until the surrender at Appomattox, where 
his company was in the rearmost guard, contesting the 
advance of the enemy. Among the notable battles in 
which Captain Clowney took part were First Manassas, 
Dranesville, Yorktown, Williamsburg, Seven Pines, the 
Seven Days before Richmond, Fredericksburg, Chicka- 
mauga, siege of Knoxville, the Wilderness and Spottsyl- 
vania Court House, Cold Harbor and Petersburg. In the 
trenches about the latter city he was on duty from July, 
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1864, to April, 1865. He was wounded at Frayser’s Farm 
in the thigh, causing his disability for several months, and 
was again wounded in arm and leg at the Wilderness, 
and in the mouth at Spottsylvania. Returning to South 
Carolina at the close of hostilities Captain Clowney 
engaged in farming until 1879, until he sought the widet 
opportunities of life in Texas, and made his home at 
Dallas, where he has ever since been a popular and valued 
citizen. He is connected with one of the leading financial 
institutions of the city, and is a leader in social and busi- 
ness life. 


John H. Cochran, of Sweetwater, prominent for many 
years in the Texas legislature and now judge of the county 
court of Nolan county, rendered his Confederate service 
as a soldier of the Sixth Texas cavalry. He is a native 
of Columbia, Tenn., born June 28, 1838, son of William 
M. Cochran, of South Carolina, and Nancy J. Hughes, of 
North Carolina and Virginia ancestry. His father was a 
lawyer of prominence, who came to Texas from Tennessee 
in February, 1843, with his family, and died in 1853. Pre- 
vious to the war of the Confederacy Judge Cochran com- 
manded a company of cavalry on the western frontier, 
known as the Young County Rangers, and in September, 
1861, he enlisted for the defence of the Confederacy as a 
private in Company C, Sixth regiment Texas cavalry, 
under Col. B. Warren Stone. The regiment was sent into 
Arkansas and Missouri, and had its first battle at Elkhorn 
Tavern, under McCulloch and VanDorn, and afterward 
had a distinguished career east of the Mississippi river in 
the brigade commanded by Gen. Sullivan Ross. But Elk- 
horn Tavernwas Judge Cochran’s last as well as first battle. 
His health was wrecked by exposure and in 1862 he was 
honorably discharged on account of physical disability. 
During the remainder of the war he resided in Dallas 
county, and served as tax collector and assessor. Subse- 
quently he moved to Young county and engaged in stock 
raising until his return to Dallas county in 1870. Taking 
a leading part in politics as a Democrat he was elected 
from Dallas county to the Fourteenth legislature in 1872, 
and was an active participant in the work of redeeming 
the State from carpetbag rule. Afterward he served in 
the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Eighteenth, Twenty-second and 
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Twenty-third legislatures, and had the honor of presiding 
over the house of representatives as speaker in the Six- 
teenth and Twenty-third sessions. One of his acts as a 
legislator was the introduction of a bill to appropriate 
$5,000 for the publication of a correct history of the Con- 
federate war, and this was enacted into law. During the 
first administration of President Cleveland, 1885-89, he 
held the office of postmaster of the city of Dallas. Mr. 
Cochran made his home in Nolan county in 1894, and was 
elected county judge in 1896 and 1898 and Igo0. In addi- 
tion to the public service named he has been a leader in 
political affairs and a frequent delegate to State and county 
conventions. His is popular with his comrades and has 
enjoyed by their suffrages the honor of commanding Walt- 
hall camp, No. 92, United Confederate veterans. Judge 
Cochran was married in 1860 to Martha J. Johnson, a 
native of Louisiana, and they have three sons and two 
daughters living. 


M. Cockrill, of Flatonia, is a native of Missouri, born 
of a patriotic family in St. Louis county, April 20, 1837. 
He accompanied his father to Texas, settling in Fayette 
county, in 1852, but when the war began he returned to 
Missouri and joined the famous volunteer army which 
collected under the leadership of the gallant old general, 
Sterling Price. He served as a scout in St. Louis county 
during the early operations, and was wounded while on 
duty in July, 1861. In August of the same year he partici- 
pated in the victorious battle of Oak Hills, or Wilson’s 
Creek, and was again wounded. During his service for 
the Confederacy Private Cockrill never missed a roll call 
or shirked a duty assigned him. “Remained true to his 
colors to the last,” are the words printed on his discharge. 
His career since the war has been as a merchant, and he 
has been successful in his enterprises and has won and 
retained the esteem of his fellow citizens. On March 7, 
1867, he was married to Sallie Chunn, and they have two 
sons and a daughter. 


Colonel James Reid Cole, president of Cole’s classical 
and military school, Dallas, was born in Stokes county, 
N. C., in 1839, son of Maj. William Carter Cole, a planter, 
of Virginian birth, whose ancestors came from England 
Tex 24 
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early in the Seventeenth century. The family was honor- 
ably represented in the two wars with England. Colonel 
Cole was educated at Greensboro and at Trinity college, 
North Carolina, and was a student at the latter institu- 
tion, under the distinguished Dr. Braxton Craven, when 
the State seceded. He was then a member of the Guilford 
Grays, a volunteer company of State troops, with which 
he participated in the occupation of Fort Macon, on the 
coast, and remained at that post for two months. Return- 
ing afterward to the college, he was graduated in 1861, 
receiving the degrees of bachelor and master of arts. In 
June, 1861, he enlisted in Company F, Second regiment 
North Carolina cavalry, for the Confederate States service, 
in which he was made second sergeant, and three months 
later promoted to first sergeant. About seven months 
after this he was appointed adjutant of the Fifty-fourth 
regiment North Carolina infantry, a position he held for 
five months. Then he was transferred as adjutant to the 
Twenty-second regiment North Carolina infantry, in Pen- 
der’s brigade of the army or Northern Virginia, where he 
served for five or six months. During that time he was 
with his regiment around Richmond, in the valley of Vir- 
ginia and in the campaign ending with the battle of Fred- 
ericksburg, Va. His health then failed, and he was com- 
pelled to resign and return to his home, but still being 
warmly devoted to the cause of his State, he became lieu- 
tenant-colonel commanding a battalion of infantry organ- 
ized in the summer of 1863, and when this was later 
recruited to a regiment he was elected colonel, having risen 
from the ranks in two years, when he was only twenty-three 
years old to the command of his regiment. This was the 
First regiment of North Carolina reserves, and did faithful 
service in eastern North Carolina until the end of the war, 
when it surrendered under his command, on the terms of 
the capitulation of General Johnston at Greensboro. 
Colonel Cole was at Greensboro during the period of 
demoralization attending the last days of the war, and upon 
the resignation of the chief quartermaster, who was in a 
trying position on account of the pillaging that was going 
on, he was appointed to that position by Governor Vance. 
He proved equal to the emergency, and with a guard of 
three hundred armed men, protected the stores from the 
assaults of the mob, and distributed more than a million 
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dollars worth of goods to the soldiers. Here he saw Presi- 
dent Davis and his cabinet and the great generals of the 
Confederacy who were with Joseph E. Johnston at the 
close of the struggle, and witnessed the last decisive act 
of the great tragedy of 1861-65. When the armies had 
gone he began teaching school at Greensboro and a year 
later accepted the position of professor of ancient 
languages in McKenzie college, Texas, where he arrived 
in 1866. Since then he has devoted his life mainly to teach- 
ing, two years as president of the North Texas female col- 
lege, four years as superintendent of schools at Abilene, 
six years as professor and president of the State Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical college of Texas, and eight years in 
conducting his present educational institution. For four 
sessions also he was a member of the Texas legislature, 
in the reconstruction period, and enrolling clerk of the 
senate one session. He is the author of a volume of 
“Miscellanies” comprising sketches—historical, educa- 
tional, political, military—lectures, addresses, letters and 
political speeches, representing a busy public and private 
life. A brother of the foregoing, Lieut.-Col. C. C. Cole, 
distinguished in the Confederate service, published a 
famous literary paper, “The Times,” at Greensboro before 
the war. He went to the front with the Twenty-second 
North Carolina infantry, of which he became second in 
command, and was conspicuous for gallantry in all the 
battles in eastern Virginia and Maryland until Chancellors- 
ville, where he was killed at the head of his regiment on 
May 3, 1863. He commanded his regiment in thirteen 
pitched battles. 


James B. Coleman, since 1876 a prominent citizen of 
Coleman, Tex., is one of the survivors of Colonel Pyron’s 
Texas cavalry, famous at one time in the Texas and Louis- 
jana campaigns. Mr. Coleman was born in Winston 
county, Miss., in 1846, and came to Texas in the fall of 
1860. The secession of the State followed in a few months, 
and in 1863, when he was seventeen years of age, he 
enlisted as a private in Company D, Second Texas cavalry, 
commanded by Col. C. L. Pyron. This regiment served in 
Texas until 1863, when it was permitted to go to the front 
in Louisiana, as a part of Gen. Tom Green’s Texas brigade. 
There they served under Gen. Richard Taylor, meeting 
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the expeditions sent out from New Orleans, and making 
inroads upon the territory held by the enemy. In June, 
1863, this regiment participated in the fight at Lafourche 
Crossing, and after that it took part in numerous engage- 
ments, fighting in Gen. Tom Green’s division, in Louis- 
iana. After the disbandment of the army, Mr. Coleman 
resided at Lavaca and in Coryell county until 1876, when 
he made-his home at Coleman and engaged in business. 
as.a merchant. In 1885 he established a private bank, out 
of which has grown the present First National bank at 
Coleman, of which he has been president and cashier since 
the organization. Mr. Coleman’s wife was a Miss Liv- 
ingstone, a native of Texas, and they have three sons and 
two daughters. 


James Calvin Conner, of Smithville, one of the most 
' prosperous and influential farmers and stock raisers of 
Bastrop county, is a veteran of the Eighth Texas cavalry, 
or Texas Rangers. He is a native of Tennessee, born June 
27, 1836, son of T. C. Conner and Evaline McWilliams, 
and was reared in Alabama, whither his parents migrated 
and passed the remainder of their lives. In 1854 he came 
to Texas, as a boy of eighteen years, seeking his fortune, 
and entering fully into the spirit and activities of frontier 
life, was well qualified, when the fateful year 1861 arrived, 
to join the thousand rough riders and hard fighters known 
as. Terry’s Texas Rangers. He was a private in Company 
D, and served as a private for four years; was at Wood- 
sonville, Ky., where Colonel Terry was killed; fought at 
Shiloh and took part in Forrest’s brilliant capture of Mur- 
freesboro; was in the advance guard into Kentucky and 
in the rear guard on the retreat, and was identified with 
all the operations under the command of Gen. Joseph 
Wheeler, including the battles of Murfreesboro, and many 
engagements during the Chickamauga, Knoxville, Atlanta, 
Savannah and Carolina campaigns. His service ended in 
Georgia, with the end of the war, completing a record 
equal to any as a private soldier. He had one brother in 
the Confederate army, John Conner, who served in the 
Fourth regiment Alabama infantry, and is now a resident 
of that State. Mr. Conner came to Texas soon after the 
was and has ever sitice been 2 resident of Bastrap county. 
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Captain Henry Mansfield Cook, of Belton, a gallant 
Confederate soldier and veteran of two wars, was born in 
Upson county, Ga., December 29, 1825, the only son of 
Arthur B. and Mary Cook, a planter and native of South 
Carolina. Captain Cook’s early life was spent upon the 
farm, with limited opportunities for education. In 1840 
the family migrated to Alabama, and lived four years’ near 
West Point, afterward continuing westward to Lowndes 
county, Miss. There young Cook found employment in 
the capacity of an overseer and also attended school. In 
1846, when volunteers were called out for the war with 
Mexico, he walked thirty miles to Columbus, to join a 
company being organized by Alexander K. McClung, 
famous in that period as a duelist. The company was 
known as the Tombigbee Volunteers, and when completed 
marched to Vicksburg, where it was made part of the First 
Mississippi regiment, or Mississippi Rifles, commanded by 
that gallant soldier and renowned statesman, Jefferson 
Davis. McClung was made lieutenant-colonel, and W. P. 
Rogers, of Aberdeen, the gallant soldier who lost his life 
in the assault on Corinth in 1862, became captain of young 
Cook’s company. The regiment reported to Gen. Zachary 
Taylor at the mouth of the Rio Grande, and Private Cook 
shared its memorable service in the victories of Buena 
Vista and Monterey. At the expiration of his term of 
enlistment he returned to Mississippi and applied himself 
anew to work and the pursuit of an education. In August, 
1852, he was married to Margaret E., daughter of Thomas 
and Mahala Carr, of Oktibbeha county, Miss., and in the 
spring of 1855 he came to Texas, with his own family and 
that of his father-in-law, and in charge of the latter’s 
negroes and other property. Settling on the Navasota 
river, in Leon county, notable improvements were soon 
made, under his direction, and the plantation in his care 
soon became noted in that country, yet little touched by 
agriculture. His leadership in this industry suggested his 
qualifications for public trust. He was made justice of 
the peace and subsequently county commissioner, offices 
he filled with ability until the period of the Confederacy. 
At the beginning of the organization of troops to defend 
the territory of the Southern States from coercion, he 
entered enthusiastically into the work, willing to lay all 
that he had upon the altar of country. He was elected 
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lieutenant-colonel of the regiment raised in his district, 
and was also appointed assistant enrolling officer. In these 
capacities he rendered faithful service, waiting in patience 
for orders to go to the front. Finally learning that there 
was no immediate prospect for such orders, he resigned 
his commission in the State service, and determined to go 
to the field and join the ranks, if only as a private. His 
wife and four little children he left in the care of his faith- 
ful slaves, and going to Louisiana he enlisted as a private 
in Captain Carrington’s company of Col. George W. Bay- 
lor’s regiment of cavalry. In a short time he was elected 
orderly sergeant of the company, and subsequently passed 
by promotion through the intermediate grades of third, 
second and first lieutenant. When his captain became act- 
ing major he took command of the company, his rank 
during the last year of the war. He participated in much 
scouting duty and campaigning and was in many of the 
battles in Louisiana, including those of the Red River 
operations in 1864,—Mansfield, Pleasant Hill, Yellow 
Bayou, and several minor combats, assisting in driving 
Banks’ army from the Red River country, after having 
relieved it of commissary stores and artillery. When the 
army was disbanded be returned to his home, and in despair 
over the situation—the blasting of the hopes for Southern 
independence, his health much impaired and his property 
confiscated—he meditated selling all that remained for a 
few hundred dollars and going with his family to Mexico, 
but his wife advised that they remain and retrieve their 
fortune as they first made it. So doing, he farmed until 
1869, when he sold his farm and engaged in business as 
a merchant at Centerville. In 1876 he and others founded 
the town of Buffalo on the International & Great North- 
ern railroad, where he did business until 1884, removing 
then to Belton. There, after a successful and honorable 
career, he turned over the active conduct of his business 
to his son, T. A. Cook and son-in-law, T. W. Cochran, 
though he continues to be the senior partner of the firm. 
He is a ruling elder of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
church, and has been honored by his comrades with the 
rank of commander of Bell county camp, United Confed- 
erate veterans. 
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Wilson Lafayette Cooper, commander of Caddo Mills 
camp, United Confederate veterans, was born in Arkansas, 
January 7, 1839, son of Dr. James M. Cooper, a physician. 
He enlisted for the Confederate service from Ouachita 
county, in that State, in the spring of 1862, as a private 
in Company K, Thirty-third regiment Arkansas infantry, 
under Capt. William Langford and Colonel Grinsted. 
With this command he served in Arkansas until the cap- 
ture of Little Rock in the fall of 1863, when it was his mis- 
fortune to be made a prisoner of war. He was taken to 
St. Louis and thence to Alton, IIl., and there and at Camp 
Douglas, Chicago, he was confined until the close of the 
war, a period of twenty months. At St. Louis and at 
Chicago he was offered his freedom on condition of taking 
the oath of allegiance, and in one case he was warned of 
danger from smallpox and in the other was threatened 
with banishment to the West Indies to induce him to be 
disloyal to the Corfederacy, but he refused to obtain relief 
or seek safety on such conditions. Mr. Cooper became a 
restdent of Texas in 1869, settling in Hunt county. He 
has given much attention to farming, also, in the last 
eighteen years, conducting a successful drug business in 
the town of Caddo ‘Mills. In addition to his membership 
in Caddo Mills camp, he is a member of the Hunt county 
Confederate association and one of the enrolling officers 
of the new Confederate company recently organized in 
that county. He is recognized as one of the leaders in 
Confederate circles. Mr. Cooper was married in 1859 to 
Henrietta Bell, and they have four sons and four daughters 
living. 


James M. Cotton, an enterprising business man of 
Houston, is the youngest of four brothers in the military 
service of the Confederate States. The eldest, Capt. R. 
W. Cotton, of Company I, First Texas infantry, was mor- 
tally wounded at Sharpsburg; W. F., at first a commander 
of minute men in Texas, and afterward a private in Com- 
pany A, Fourteenth Louisiana infantry, was killed at 
Chancellorsville, and Capt. S. O. Cotton, of the same com- 
pany and regiment as the latter, lost his right leg in the 
battle of the Wilderness. James M. was born in Macon 
county, Ga., October 14, 1845, and came with his parents 
and family to Franklin parish, La., in 1858. In July, 1862, 
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he went to Titus county, Tex., and attended school for one 
year. In October, 1863, being eighteen years of age, he 
enlisted as a private in Company G, Thirty-fifth regiment 
Texas cavalry, commanded by Col. J. B. Likens and Lieut.- 
Col. J. R. Burns. In the spring of 1864 he carried dis- 
patches from Colonel Likens, at Hempstead, Tex., to Gen. 
H. P. Bee, commanding Texas cavalry under Gen. Richard 
Taylor in Louisiana, and attaching himself to the Eleventh 
Texas infantry, participated in the battles of Mansfield and 
Pleasant Hill. Later in the same. campaign, with his own 
regiment, he fought at Marksville and Mansura and 
numerous skirmishes during the retreat of General Banks’ 
Federal army down the Red river. In the fall of 1864 the 
regiment returned to Texas, and’in April, 1865, it was 
dismounted at Pittsville. This was the close of Mr. Cot- 
ton’s service, during which he made a worthy record as 
a non-commissioned officer. Siftice 1875 he has been a 
citizen of Houston, occupied as an insurance agent and 
adjuster and with interests in many local enterprises. He 
is an active member of Dick Dowling camp, United Con- 
federate veterans, and was a member of the executive com- 
mittee which so successfully provided for the Houston 
reunion, in 1895. 


Augustus Marion Covington, of Hearne, Tex., a Con- 
federate soldier with the Mississippi troops in 1861-65, was 
born in Georgia, January 11, 1836, and was reared in Mis- 
sissippi, where he was taken by his parents in infancy. He 
entered the Confederate States military service in May, 
1862, in Company F, Capt. C. C. Ferrill’s command, of the 
Thirty-seventh Mississippi infantry,a gallant regiment, part 
of the brigade of General Renolds, Gen. John D. Martin’s 
division, under Gens. Sterling Price and VanDorn. Mr. 
Covington took part in the battle of Iuka, September 109, 
1862, and the two days’ assault upon the Federal troops 
at Corinth, October 3-4, in which General Renolds was 
killed, also Colonel McLain, of the Thirty-seventh. After- 
ward the regiment was in Gen. Louis Hebert’s brigade, 
Forney’s division, under General Pemberton. Mr. Cov- 
ington, after the battle of Corinth, was promoted to first 
sergeant of Company F from the ranks. He participated 
in the fighting about Vicksburg, and was on duty in the 
trenches about that city in the summer of 1863 until the 
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surrender, July 4th, after which he was paroled. While in 
parole camp at Enterprise, Miss., in 1863, he was promoted 
to second lieutenant of his-company, his rank during the 
remainder of the war. His command was exchanged in 
the fall of 1863, and was assigned to General Maury’s 
department of the Gulf, whence they were ordered in the 
spring of 1864, as a part of Gen. James Cantey’s brigade, 
to reinforce Gen. J. E. Johnston in Georgia. From that 
time they were a part of Walthall’s division, army of Ten- 
nessee, until the end of the war. Lieutenant Covington 
fought at the battles of Resaca, New Hope Church, Kene- 
saw Mountain, Peachtree Creek, Atlanta, July 22 and 28, 
1864, and in numerous minor engagements of that cam- 
paign and through the siege of Atlanta, ending with the 
battle of Jonesboro, September 1, 1864, and later in the 
year took part in the Tennessee campaign, and the battles 
of Franklin and Nashville. When the Confederate lines 
were broken in the latter battle, December 16, 1865, he 
was captured, and he was held a prisoner of war at John- 
son’s Island, Lake Erie, until the close of hostilities in the 
summer of 1865. Then returning to Mississippi, he 
removed to Texas in 1869, engaging in farming and stock 
raising. During the last eight years he has been in the 
livery business at Hearne. In 1869 he was married to 
Catherine McDonald, and they have three children, -Albert, 
Ruby and James Randall. Lieutenant Covington-had four 
brothers in the Confederate service: Harmon Alexander, 
of the Fourteenth Mississippi, serving at Fort Donelson 
and throughout the war; John Calhoun, of Turner’s bat- 
tery, with which he fought four years in Mississippi and 
with the army of Tennessee; David Meriweather, also of 
Turner’s battery, who died early in the war; and Thomas 
Jefferson, of the Thirty-seventh Mississippi, who was cap- 
tured after the battle of Corinth and died in prison.at Rock 
Island, III. 


William C. Crane, of Houston, lieutenant commander 
of Dick Dowling camp, United Confederate veterans, was 
born at Columbus, Miss., August 16, 1846, son of Dr. 
William C. Crane, for twenty-two years president of Baylor 
university, at Independence, Tex. Mr. Crane removed to 
Louisiana with his parents in 1860, and to Texas in 1863, 
and in February, 1864, he entered the Confederate service, 
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enlisting as a private in Company B, of Col. D. S. Terry’s 
regiment Texas mounted volunteers. In March, 1865, 
they were dismounted and assigned to the Second brigade, 
Maxey’s division, army of the Trans-Mississippi, and on 
May 23, 1865, Mr. Crane was honorably discharged. Since 
the close of the war Mr. Crane has been a resident of Texas 
except in 1868-77, when he was at New Orleans. He made 
his home at Houston in 1882. In the association of Con- 
federate veterans he is an active and leading spirit, has 
served as aide-de-camp with the rank of major on the 
staff of Gen. J. B. Polley, commanding the Texas division, 
and has attended the general reunions at Houston, Nash- 
ville, Atlanta, Charleston and Louisville. He is also a 
member of the Texas society of the Sons of the Revolution, 
by virtue of the service of his ancestors in the Continental 
army. He is a descendant of Azariah Crane (son of 
Jasper Crane, who came to America from England in 
1639), and his wife Mary, daughter of Robert Treat, gov- 
ernor of Connecticut from 1683 to 1698. 


Colonel William L. Crawford, of Dallas, was born in 
Clay county, Kentucky, in 1839, and began his residence 
in Texas with his parents in 1843. His Confederate service 
began in the fall of 1861, when he enlisted“at Jefferson, 
Tex., with a company which he had taken a leading part 
in organizing, and of which he was elected captain when 
it was mustered in as Company A of the Nineteenth regi- 
ment Texas infantry. This regiment was first commanded 
by Colonel Waterhouse, and became a part of the Texas 
division of the regular Trans-Mississippi army, serving 
in the campaigns in Arkansas and Louisiana. The com- 
mand was particularly distinguished in the attack on the 
Federal troops at Milliken’s Bend, La., opposite Vicks- 
burg, during the siege of that stronghold by Grant’s army, 
and had a conspicuous part in the Red river campaign of 
1864. Captain Crawford, by reason of meritorious and 
gallant conduct, was advanced to the rank of major and 
afterward to that of lieutenant-colonel, receiving the latter 
promotion in 1864. He had a gallant part in all the bat- 
tles of the Nineteenth, including Milliken’s Bend, Mans- 
field and Pleasant Hill, and was wounded in the head in 
the battle of Jenkins’ Ferry, Ark. At the close of hos- 
tilities he disbanded his regiment at Jefferson, Tex., where 
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it had been organized four years before. Colonel Craw- 
ford then, in preparation for his civil career, began the 
study of law, and in 1866 was admitted to the bar at Jeffer- 
son, where he practiced until 1876. Since then he has 
been a citizen of Dallas, and eminent in his profession. 
He was a member of the constitutional convention of 
Texas in 1875. 


Major James M. Crosson, of Ballinger, a gallant officer 
of Gen. Tom Green’s Texas cavalry brigade in 1861-65, 
afterward for many years a successful lawyer, was born 
in South Carolina, May 12, 1824. His parents were David 
A. Crosson, a planter and native of South Carolina, 
descended from colonial stock, and Isabella Spence, a 
native of Scotland. As a youth Major Crosson received 
his education at Erskine college, South Carolina, and at 
South Carolina college, and in 1846 he was admitted to the 
practice of law at Newberry, S. C., where he resided until 
1857. Then removing to Polk county, Tex., he continued 
in the practice of his profession until 1861, when he 
promptly entered upon the work of organizing troops for 
the defense of the Confederacy. Forming a company of 
cavalry, of which he was elected captain, this was assigned 
as Company F to the Fourth regiment Texas cavalry, Col. 
James Reily commanding. The Fourth, as will be remem- 
bered, was a part of Gen. H. H. Sibley’s brigade, and took 
part in the arduous campaign in New Mexico, during the 
winter of 1861-62. Captain Crosson led his company gal- 
lantly through the fights of that campaign, including the 
battles of Valverde and Glorieta, and proved himself an 
able leader of his men during the trying scenes of the 
retreat. On January 1, 1863, he participated in the recap- 
ture of Galveston, and soon afterward he went into Louis- 
iana with Green’s brigade, and began a creditable career in 
the campaigns under Richard Taylor. Immediately after 
the battle of Camp Bisland, April 13, 1863, he took part 
in the gallant fight made by his regiment to check the 
Federal pursuit, which resulted in the death of Colonel 
Reily. Subsequently he took part in all of Green’s opera- 
tions, including the battles of Donaldsonville, Fordoche, 
Bayou Bourbeau, Mansfield, Pleasant Hill, Blair’s Land- 
ing, where Green was killed, and the engagements follow- 
ing, ending at Yellow Bayou, May 18, 1864. In 1864 
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Captain Crosson was promoted to major, and he was 
frequently in command of his regiment in the latter part 
of the war. After the army was disbanded he resumed the 
practice of law in Polk county, and continued it, removing 
to Ballinger in 1891, until 1900, when he retired from the 
profession to which he had given so many active years. 
He had high rank in his profession, and was held in high 
esteem as a citizen. In the United Confederate veteran 
association he has been active and prominent, holding the 
positions of commander of Henry E. McCulloch camp, 
and colonel of the Second Texas regiment, U. C. V. 
Major Crosson was married in South Carolina in 1848 to 
Helen Maria James, and they have a son and four daugh- 
ters. His son, T. T. Crosson, is a successful lawyer, has 
served as district attorney, and was recently elected county 
judge of Runnels county. 


Colonel David B. Culberson, for many years one of the 
most prominent lawyers and public men of Texas and the 
South, was born in Troup county, Ga., September 209, 
1830, and died at Jefferson, Tex., May 8, 1900. He was 
the son of a Baptist preacher well known in Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Texas, and his wife, Lucy Wilkinson, daughter 
of a planter of Oglethorpe county, Ga. After receiving 
an academic education young Culberson read law at Tus- 
kegee, Ala. under William T. Chilton, chief justice of 
that State, and upon being admitted to the bar in 1850 
settled at Dadeville, Ala. where he was married in 1852 
to Eugenia Kimball, and practiced law until his removal 
to Texas in 1856. In 1860 he made his home at the town 
of Jefferson. Originally a Whig, his political attitude at 
that time was in opposition to secession and he resigned 
a seat in the legislature of 1859-60 because his district 
favored that policy. But when the status of Texas had 
been irrevocably settled, and war was inevitable, he aided 
effectively in raising the Eighteenth Texas infantry regi- 
ment, of which William B. Ochiltree was elected colonel 
and he Jieutenant-colonel. The regiment became a part 
of the First brigade of the Texas infantry division, army 
of the Trans-Mississippi, and upon the resignation of 
Ochiltree, Culberson was promoted to colonel. But his 
health broke down in the winter of 1862, and he did not 
regain a good physical -condition for several years. He 
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was made adjutant-general of Texas, with the rank of 
colonel, and resigned this office in the winter of 1864 to 
take a seat in the legislature. He was subsequently elected 
to the State senate and while yet in that office was elected 
to the United States Congress in 1875, from the Second 
district. He served ten consecutive terms, refusing a 
renomination and retiring from politics in 1895. He was 
regarded by as good an authority as Senator Edmunds, 
of Vermont, as the greatest constitutional lawyer in Con- 
gress. At the time of his death he was a member of the 
commission to codify the criminal laws of the United 
States. Two sons survive him, Charles A. Culberson, 
ex-governor and present United States senator from 
Texas, and Robert U. Culberson, of San Antonio. 


Captain Harvey S. Cunningham, former commander of 
Wm. R. Scurry camp, United Confederate veterans, at Vic- 
toria, was born in Alabama in 1831 and settled with his 
parents in Texas in 1837. He began his residence at Vic- 
toria, January 1, 1845. In September, 1861, Mr. Cunning- 
ham entered the Confederate service as first lieutenant of 
Capt. Ed. Beaumont’s company, attached to the Sixth regi- 
ment Texas infantry. Upon the organization of William O. 
Yeager’s battalion his company became Company B of 
that command and was ordered to the Rio Grande, where 
they occupied Brownsville. In 1863 the company was 
assigned as Company B to the Texas cavalry regiment 
commanded by Col. A. Buchel. They camped on the Ber- 
nard river, marched to Sabine Pass at the time of the 
Federal attack, met the Federal invading forces at the 
mouth of the old Caney river, and in the spring of 1864 
were sent to Louisiana to participate in the Red river cam- 
paign. Lieutenant Cunningham fought at the battle of 
Mansfield, and at Pleasant Hill commanded Company K 
of his regiment. In the latter battle the gallant Colonel 
Buchel was killed and Lieutenant Cunningham was then 
promoted to Captain of Company B. In this capacity he 
participated in the numerous engagements which followed, 
ending in the fight at Yellow Bayou and resulting in the 
complete defeat of General Bank’s great army of invasion. 
This was the end of active military operations in the South- 
west. In the spring of 1865 Buchel’s regiment was dis- 
banded at Corsicana and Captain Cunningham disbanded 
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his company at Columbus. Since the war he has been 
active and successful in business as a merchant. Taking 
a leading part in the organization of Wm. R. Scurry camp 
he served as its first lieutenant-commander and as com- 
mander until 1899, when he declined re-election. Captain 
Cunningham was married in 1869 to Emma, daughter of 
Dr. Sherman Goodwin. She died in 1885, leaving three 
daughters, Marion G., Ethel I., and Lydia E. In 1894 he 
married Mrs. Annie Dixon. 


P. B. Curry, of Orange, adjutant of Walter P. Lane 
camp, United Confederate veterans, was born at Oswego, 
N. Y., September 16, 1835. Coming South in 1853, he was 
at St. Louis until 1858, when he started across the plains 
for Arizona. He passed the winter of 1859-60 in New 
Mexico, and in January went to Brownsville, Tex., to join 
the Knights of the Golden Circle, but when he reached 
there the proposed plans of that organization had been 
abandoned. He entered the Confederate service June 3, 
1861, as a private in Company B of the Texas heavy artil- 
lery, later known as the First Texas heavy artillery, com- 
manded by Col. J. J. Cook, and was for a considerable time 
identified with the services of his battery. They were on 
duty at Fort Point, Galveston bay, and built the forts 
there ; in the fall of 1862 built a fort at the mouth of Sabine 
river and mounted two guns, and in December, 1862, were 
sent to Houston and shipped on the steamer Bayou City, 
to take part in the recapture of Galveston. The Bayou 
City was the first of the Confederate vessels to fasten to 
the Harriet Lane, in the battle of January 1, 1863, and her 
crew boarded the Federal vessel. In the midst of the des- 
perate fight Mr. Curry’s commander, Capt. A. R. Weir, 
and three men, were killed by the explosion of a cannon. 
Private Curry was one of the first to board the Federal 
boat, and for his gallantry in the fight was made orderly 
sergeant of his company. Soon afterward he was pro- 
moted to commissary sergeant of the regiment, but he 
resigned this position in order to volunteer as a private 
in the crew of one of the captured vessels, the gunboat 
Clifton, and a week later he was appointed purser of this 
boat by Commodore Leon Smith, commander of the 
Marine department of Texas. After the Clifton was trans- 
ferred to the blockade service Mr. Curry was assigned to 
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the Sachem, as purser, and at a later date he was with the 
G. H. Bell. In the spring of 1865 he was ordered to Hous- 
ton and assigned to duty as a clerk in the marine depart- 
ment office. Just before the surrender he started for 
Matagorda bay to carry a dispatch from General 
Magruder, but meeting a messenger with whom he 
exchanged dispatches, he returned and received the last 
discharge issued by the general. Having met the daugh- 
ter of Col. Hugh Ochiltree while stationed at Orange, Mr. 
Curry went to that place after the war and they were mar- 
ried May 14, 1868. For many years he has been in the 
grocery trade, and is also widely known as the proprietor 
for a long time of the Curry House. For three years he 
was an alderman, and for twelve years president of the 
board of trade. In 1892 he was one of the organizers of 
Gen. W. P. Lane camp, U. C. V., and being elected 
adjutant he has ever since filled that station among his 
comrades. He was also one of the organizers and has 
been secretary, treasurer and vice president of the Orange 
light, ice and water works. 


Basil C. Cushman, of Houston, a Confederate veteran 
who is now prominent as a railroad official, was born in 
Avoyelles parish, La., August 1, 1841. When the war 
began in 1861 he was a cadet at the Louisiana State sem- 
inary and military academy, at Alexandria, where he had 
been under the instruction of William Tecumseh Sherman, 
and had gained the warm friendship of that afterward 
famous soldier by his manliness and fine qualities as a 
student. Basil Cushman, a son of Judge Ralph Cush- 
man, and a grandson of Clark Cushman, of Barnet, Vt., 
is directly descended from Robert Cushman, a Mayflower 
pilgrim. But in spite of this ancestral relationship he did 
not hesitate to array himself against many kinsmen in the 
North when the issue was formed in 1861. Leaving his 
books as soon as Louisiana seceded, young Cushman 
repaired to New Orleans and joined the Louisiana Guards, 
under Capt. C. E. Girardey, a company of high spirited 
young men, nearly all of whom were sons of wealthy and 
prominent citizens of Louisiana. The company was mus- 
tered in as Company B of the First regiment Louisiana 
infantry, and going promptly to Virginia, was stationed 
in the vicinity of Norfolk. About six months afterward 
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Company B secured transfer to the artillery service, and 
thereafter was known as the Louisiana Guard artillery, a 
name that became famous in the annals of the heroic army 
of Robert E. Lee. The battery had its first battle experi- 
ence with Stonewall Jackson, in the immortal Shenandoah 
valley campaign of the spring of 1862. Mr. Cushman 
served with the battery as fourth sergeant until the expira- 
tion of his first year’s enlistment, when he secured an hon- 
orable discharge and returned to New Orleans for the 
purpose of organizing another battery of artillery. On 
reaching the city, however, he found it in a state of panic 
on account of the near approach of the Federal fleet, and 
he was obliged to abandon his purpose. Leaving the city 
with the retreating Confederates he went to Camp Moore 
and enlisted as a private in the company of his brother, 
Capt. Charles W. Cushman, of the Thirtieth Louisiana 
infantry, and was at once appointed orderly sergeant. On 
' August 5, 1862, in the brigade of Gen. Henry W. Allen, 
under the command of Gen. John C. Breckinridge, he took 
part in the battle of Baton Rouge, acting as adjutant of the 
regiment, and his colonel, Gustave Breaux, was so pleased 
with his conduct in this hotly contested fight that he at 
once gave him the permanent appointment of adjutant. 
In this rank he served at Port Hudson through the siege 
and was surrendered with the garrison on July 9, 1863. 
Then began his experience as a prisoner of war, which 
continued for nearly two years. He was first held at 
New Orleans, in the custom house, three months, after 
which he was taken by steamer to New York, and thence 
to Johnson’s Island, Lake Erie, where he remained until 
twenty days before the surrender of General Lee. During 
this period he had an interesting correspondence with his 
former instructor, General Sherman, regarding his ex- 
change, in which the Federal general expressed the kind- 
liest sentiments. Finally Adjutant Cushman was paroled 
at City Point, and he soon left for his home, and while in 
Mississippi received the news of the surrender at Appo- 
mattox. Thus closed his four years in the Confederate 
service, nearly half of which was spent as a military pris- 
oner. At New Orleans he soon established himself in 
business as a cotton factor, in which he continued for 
twenty years. Since 1885 he has been in the railroad ser- 
vice, with headquarters at Houston, and since 1889 he has 
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been the treasurer of the Texas & New Orleans and allied 
roads of the C. P. Huntington system in Texas. Mr. 
Cushman was married in 1866 to Jane Bein, of New Or- 
leans, and they have four children. 


Ephraim Beck Daggett, of Fort Worth, a veteran of the 
Seventh Texas cavalry, was born at Independence, Mo., 
in 1838. He removed to Texas in 1853, and when the 
great war began was occupied as a mercantile clerk at 
Navasota, where he enlisted in April, 1861, as a private in 
the six months’ troops. After six or eight months’ service 
in this organization, he joined Company K of the Sev- 
enth cavalry regiment, a gallant command that attested its 
patriotic valor on many bloody fields, and as part of the 
famous brigade of Gen. Tom Green achieved glory for the 
name of Texas. Mr. Daggett served as a private until 
1863, when he was elected second lieutenant of Company 
K, his rank during the remainder of the war. He was 
with his regiment throughout its memorable career in 
Louisiana in the campaigns of Gen. Richard Taylor, and 
participated in all its engagements, including the battles 
of Camp Bisland, Franklin, Fayetteville, Donaldsonville, 
Mansfield, Pleasant Hill and Yellow Bayou. At Spanish 
Lake, La., in 1864, he was captured, and being sent to 
New: Orleans, he was a prisoner there for a month before 
being exchanged. When hostilities ceased Lieutenant 
Daggett returned to Texas, and soon made his home at 
Fort Worth, where he is yet an honored citizen. He has 
served as alderman of the city, and has prospered in busi- 
ness as a dealer in real estate. 


F. E. Daniel, M. D., physician and medical journalist, 
of Austin, Texas, formerly in the Confederate States med- 
ical service, was born in Greenville county, Va., July 18, 
1839. Removing with his parents to Mississippi in 1845 
he was reared to manhood in that State, and educated in 
law and medicine, receiving the degree of doctor of medi- 
cine from the New Orleans school of medicine in February, 
1862. Previous to this he had entered the Confederate 
service as a private soldier in the Eighteenth regiment 
Mississippi infantry, and‘served in the summer campaign 
of 1861 in Virginia, participating in the battles of Bull 
Run, July 18th and First Manassas, July 21st. After his 
Tex 25 
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graduation he immediately re-entered the service, passed 
examination before the army board of medical examiners 
at Tupelo, Miss., and was commissioned as surgeon with 
the rank of major, July 8, 1862. He was assigned to duty 
as secretary of the army board, on the staff of Lieutenant- 
General Hardee, and he went through the campaign in 
Kentucky under General Bragg, serving as assistant med- 
ical inspector, etc., and being on duty at the capture of 
Munfordville and the battle of Perryville. After the 
return from Kentucky he resigned his secretaryship, and 
was assigned to the hospital department. Later, when 
about twenty-four years of age, he was detailed by General 
Bragg as judge advocate of a general court-martial at 
Chattanooga. His final services, up to the close of the 
war, were rendered in various hospitals in Georgia, and 
at Lauderdale Springs, Miss. In 1866 Dr. Daniel made his 
home at Galveston, at once took a prominent place in his 
profession there, was soon made professor of anatomy in 
the Texas medical college, and was distinguished for faith- 
ful and heroic work during the yellow fever epidemic of 
1867. Returning to Mississippi in 1875, he practiced at Jack- 
son for several years, and when yellow fever invaded the 
State in 1878 was the first to go to the relief of the stricken 
people at the town of Lake. In the following summer he 
was given charge of the United States quarantine station 
at Vicksburg. In 1881 Dr. Daniel returned to Texas, and 
in 1885 he settled at Austin and established the Texas 
Medical Journal, which he has conducted with marked 
success to the present time. He has been the recipient of 
well-deserved honors from his profession, such as Amer- 
ican secretary of the section of dermatology in the Ninth 
International medical congress, secretary of the association 
of American medical editors, secretary of the State medical 
association, and secretary of the Texas quarantine depart- 
ment, and his contributions to medical literature have 
been many and of great value. He is also the author of a 
small volume entitled “Recollections of a Rebel Surgeon.” 
Dr. Daniel was married in 1863 to Minerva Patrick, who 
died at Galveston in 1867, leaving one son, now living: 
Robert Patrick Daniel, of Austin. In 1872 he married 
Fannie Smith, of Aberdeen, Miss., niece and ward of 
Gen. Samuel J. Gholson, a distinguished Confederate. 
She died in 1883, leaving children of whom three survive: 
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Marie, wife of Dr. P. M. Payne, of the city of Mexico; 
Fannie and Gertrude. 


Major William Lott Davidson, of Richmond, Tex., dis- 
tinguished in the Confederate war as an officer of the Fifth 
Texas cavalry, Green’s brigade, is descended from a 
worthy and noted colonial family of North Carolina. One 
of the ancestral Davidsons was an officer in the Revolu- 
tionary army, and some of their descendants served in the 
war with Mexico. A. H. Davidson, father of the major, 
was born in Anson county, N. C., moved to Mississippi 
and thence to Memphis, Tenn., where he practiced law 
as a partner of the Harrises, William R. and Isham G., 
famous Tennesseeans, the first of whom became a supreme 
judge and the latter the war governor of the State. 
The senior Davidson was upon the bench as circuit judge. 
He came to Texas with his family in 1853, was a member 
of the secession convention of January, 1861, and in 
August, 1861, entered the Confederate military service as 
lieutenant-colonel commanding Davidson’s Texas battal- 
ion. Notwithstanding his advanced age, he rendered active 
service in the field, and lost his life in one of the skirmishes 
among the Louisiana bayous, in 1863. Major Davidson 
was born at Charleston, Miss., June 26, 1838, was educated 
at the Centenary college, Jackson, Miss., and Davidson col- 
lege, N. C., and admitted to the practice of law at Colum- 
bus, Tex., in 1860. In the following year he entered the 
military service as a private in Company A, Fifth regiment 
Texas cavalry, under Col. Tom Green. He served as 
private and in all ranks up to and including lieutenant- 
colonel, to which he was promoted a short time before the 
disbandment of the army. He was a gallant participant 
in the campaign of his brigade in New Mexico, fighting in 
the battles of Valverde, February 21, 1862; Johnson’s 
Ranch, March 26th; Glorieta, March 28th; Albuquerque, 
and Peralto, April 16th. At the battle of Glorieta he 
received a severe wound from which he has never entirely 
recovered. Returning with the brigade to Texas, he took 
part in the recapture of Galveston, January 1, 1863, and 
was again wounded. In the spring of 1863 he began cam- 
paigning in Louisiana under Richard Taylor and Tom 
Green, and was in the three days’ combat at Camp Bis- 
land, and the incessant fighting of the rear guard on the 
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retreat to Cheneyville. Then pursuing the enemy back to 
Berwick’s bay, he took part in the capture of Brashear 
City, and the fight at Cox’s Plantation, July 13, 1863. On 
September 29th he participated in the battle of Fordoche, 
in which Green’s command captured a large number of the 
enemy, and on November 3d he was in the brilliant and 
successful fight at Bayou Bourbeau. The brigade win- 
tered in Texas and when Banks invaded the Red River 
country in the spring of 1864, reached the field of action 
by forced marches in time to interpose between the enemy 
and Walker’s division, and skirmish with the Federal 
advance from March 30th. On April 8th they took part in 
the battle of Mansfield and defeated the enemy in a sepa- 
rate engagement known as Peach Orchard. Next day they 
fought at Pleasant Hill, and after that were in daily combat 
at Blair’s Landing, Monett’s Ferry, Mansura, and other 
engagements, ending at Yellow Bayou, May 18th. In the 
latter fight Major Davidson was again wounded. This 
ended the battle record of the Texas cavalry, though he 
continued on duty until the disbandment of the army, a 
year later. In the early part of the war, his brother, 
Green Davidson, was a member of McCulloch’s regiment, 
and lost his life in a fight with Indians, in 1861. Since 
1865 Major Davidson has had a successful career as a 
lawyer, residing successively at Victoria, Goliad and Rich- 
mond. In each of these judicial districts he has held the 
office of district attorney. 


John A. Davis, of Galveston, a veteran of the Texas 
troops in the Confederate States service, is a native of Ken- 
tucky, born at Morganfield in 1842. His residence in 
Texas began at the age of nine years, and at the beginning 
of the war period he was living at Indianola. At Victoria, 
in the spring of 1861, he enlisted as a private in Beau- 
mont’s company of cavalry. This was attached to the 
Sixth Texas infantry, but after a short time with that 
command Yeager’s battalion of cavalry was formed, and 
Beaumont’s company composed part of that battalion, 
which was ordered to the Rio Grande for frontier duty. 
There they remained for six months or probably longer. 
During the time they were on the Rio Grande Yeager’s 
battalion and Taylor’s battalion were thrown together, 
forming a regiment known as the First Texas cavalry, of 
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which Beaumont’s company was Company B. At a later 
date Mr. Davis was detailed to the headquarters of Gen. 
Hamilton P. Bee as ordnance sergeant. He was with 
General Bee through the campaign of General Banks up 
Red River, in Louisiana, and remained with him until he 
was ordered back to Texas, at which time Private Davis 
was ordered to report to Major McGowan, ordnance 
officer on the staff of Gen. A. P. Bagby, and remained with 
him during the remainder of the war. In the course of his 
service Private Davis was a participant in the famous Red 
River campaign of 1864, and in the battle of Pleasant 
Hill and other minor engagements. Throughout he made 
a record as a good soldier and faithful official. Since 1874 
he has been a resident of Galveston, where he has many 
warm friends both among old Confederate comrades and 
the general public. 


Stephen Milze Derden, of Bryan, a survivor of Col. John 
R. Baylor’s Texas cavalry, was born in Mississippi, July 
II, 1840. His father, George Derden, was born in Alabama 
at Derden’s Landing, where his grandfather, of Scotch 
descent, settled at an early day. Mr. Derden received his 
education in the common schools and as a boy in a print- 
ing office from the age of ten years. When fifteen he came 
to Texas, and at the breaking out of the great war he was 
a resident of Palestine. He was among the first to enlist 
in the cause of the South, becoming a private soldier in 
Company A of the Second Texas cavalry, under Capt. 
Peter Hardeman and Col. John R. Baylor, April 23, 1861. 
For over four years he soldiered in Arizona, New Mexico, 
Texas, and Louisiana, participating in all the engagements 
of his command and rendering faithful and devoted ser- 
vice to the Confederacy. Though in no large battles he 
took part in numerous skirmishes, and had opportunity to 
earn the reputation of a good soldier. Finally his service 
ended in June, 1865, at which time he was stationed at 
Fort Duncan, Tex. Then he began civil life anew, with- 
out resources, and embarked in farming and stockraising, 
in which he has met with success. In 1882 he was elected 
clerk of Brazos county, an office he held for four years, 
performing its duties with marked efficiency. He has also 
served as alderman of the city, and he maintains associa- 
tion with his comrades as a member of Camp J. B. Robin- 
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son, United Confederate veterans. In 1867 Mr. Derden 
was married to Elizabeth Houston, who died in 1881, 
leaving four children now living: Lillie L., Edgar S., 
Stephen M., Jr., and Willie I. Minnie E., an older child, 
died leaving two children, Francis E., and Miles Derden 
Chance. Mr. Derden had one brother in the Confederate 
service, William Luke, of Company K, Fourth Texas 
infantry, Hood’s brigade, army of Northern Virginia. He 
is now living at Palestine, Tex. 


Colonel Henry Moorman Dillard, of Hid-away, Bosque 
Valley, Tex., is the son of Thomas Dillard and Mary 
Hunt Moorman, of Lynchburg, Va., where he was born 
March 26, 1836. He was reared in Virginia and educated 
at the old classical schools of John Cary and Donald M. 
Harrison, finishing at the University of Virginia, in a class 
_ with Bishop Dudley of Kentucky, General White of West 
Virginia, Judge Baldwin of California, Ex-Governor Da- 
vidson Penn of Louisiana, and Judge R. M. Dillard of 
New Mexico. He chose civil engineering as a profession, 
but subsequently stood an examination before a special 
board of examiners at Annapolis for an appointment in 
the United States Topographical engineering corps of 
which he became a member in 1860; but soon resigned and 
went to Louisiana with Colonel Jordan to follow his pro- 
fession. At the breaking out of hostilities he was com- 
missioned by Governor Moore, of Louisiana, to raise an 
artillery command. While recruiting for this purpose, 
he went to North Carolina just as Major Walton, of the 
First Washington artillery, was leaving for Virginia, and 
then concluded to go to Virginia with his command. At 
Lynchburg he was requested to report at the war depart- 
ment of the Confederate States, and upon so doing was 
sent to the coast defenses of North Carolina. While con- 
sidered an artillery officer, Colonel Dillard’s training fitted 
him especially for the duties of a military engineer. He 
was sent to the Post of Arkansas to examine and report 
upon its defenses, arriving there just three days before 
its investment and capitulation. Making his escape with 
some thirty others on the first night of the fall, he again 
reported for duty and was returned to New Bern, N. C. 
When an invasion of the enemy’s country was determined 
upon, after Lee had driven Pope from the Valley of Vir- 
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ginia into Maryland, Colonel Dillard was ordered from 
North Carolina to report to General Lee at Leesburg, Va., 
at which place he was put in command of some siege guns 
and sent with Jackson to Harpers Ferry. On the surrender 
of this stronghold in September, 1862, Colonel Dillard 
had, as a prisoner of war, Col. Dixon S. Miles, comman- 
dant of the post. After the return of Lee from the bloody 
battle at Sharpsburg, Colonel Dillard was sent to locate 
and fortify a port of entry on the coast, from which block- 
ade runners might make easy exit, and the place chosen 
was Beaufort Point above Moorehead City, on the Caro- 
lina coast. This became a regular channel of communica- 
tion between the beleaguered Confederate States and the 
outside world until it was captured with its garrison by 
General Gilmore and the Atlantic squadron in April, 1863. 
At Fortress Monroe, to which the Confederate prisoners, 
twenty-six in number, were being conveyed, Colonel Dil- 
lard made his escape again. A long published correspond- 
ence between Colonel Dillard and the United States naval 
officer in charge of these Confederate prisoners revealed 
the fact that Colonel Dillard was so near naked at the time 
of his capture that the United States quartermaster was 
instructed to furnish him with blouse and pants from the 
department stores and it was always believed that through 
these habiliments he made his escape. Colonel Dillard 
surrendered at Greensboro, N. C., and went immediately 
to the Mississippi river and began life anew as a civil 
engineer. He married Miss Lizzie Winston Lucas, a near 
relative of Governor Winston of Alabama, and soon after- 
ward moved to Texas, where he has led a tireless and 
prosperous career for thirty years, and now in his sixty- 
fourth year is resting quietly on the banks of the river. 
His children are H. S. Dillard, a promising lawyer, as is 
manifest in the fact that he is attorney for the Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe Railway system; Mrs. Katie Winston, 
a daughter, residing at Morgan; Mrs. A. B. Cole, of Ire- 
dell; and Lizzie Dillard Hartell, wife of Fred Hartell, of 
Galveston; Wm. Lucas, a grocery merchant at Meridian, 
and Mattie, at home. The youngest daughter, Miss Mat- 
tie, seventeen years old, was principal maid of honor for 
the Texas division of Confederate veterans at Louisville, 
Ky., and as such secured many marked attentions from 
veterans in that immense assembly. 
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Captain Thomas W. Dodd, of Laredo, an eminent 
lawyer and former commander of the Southwest division of 
Texas, with rank of brigadier-general, United Confederate 
veterans, was born in Georgia, May 23, 1840, and was 
reared and educated in the State. In April, 1861, he laid 
aside his books as a student at the Cherokee Baptist male 
college, at Cassville, Ga., and enlisted as a private soldier 
in Company F, Eighteenth regiment Georgia infantry, a 
command that went to Virginia and was distinguished in 
battle under the leadership of Robert E. Lee. He served 
as a corporal in this regiment until November, 1861, when 
he was transferred to the Cherokee artillery, a noted 
Georgia battery. Upon the organization of the Fortieth 
Georgia infantry regiment in February, 1862, he was trans- 
ferred to that command, made second sergeant of Com- 
pany I, and later in the year elected to a lieutenancy. He 
was with this regiment in the campaign against Grant in 
Mississippi, participated in the operations under Gen. J. 
E. Johnston for the relief of Vicksburg, and was in battle 
at Jackson when that position was assailed by Sherman. 
The regiment was captured and paroled at Vicksburg and 
when it was exchanged and reorganized in the fall of 1863, 
he was promoted to captain of his company. In this rank 
he commanded it at the battles of Missionary Ridge and 
Lookout Mountain, and throughout the arduous cam- 
paigning and severe fighting of the Hundred Days in 
Georgia, until he was severely wounded in the desperate 
hand to hand struggle before Atlanta, July 22, 1864. A 
shell tore and shattered his left arm, and it was necessary 
to amputate the limb near the shoulder. In this condition 
he lay in Atlanta during the siege, and afterward was at 
other points in that State, North Carolina and Alabama. 
In spite of his crippled condition he remained in the service 
to the end, and finally surrendered at Kingston, Ga. Giv- 
ing his attention then to civil pursuits he taught school for 
a while, then took up the study of law, was admitted to the 
bar in 1866, and in the same year was elected county at- 
torney of Bartow county. In 1868 he was graduated at the 
law school of the University of Georgia, and began a prac- 
tice of several years’ duration at Cedartown, Ga. While 
yet in Georgia he was the editor and proprietor, for a year 
and a half, of the Rockmart Reporter. His residence in 
Texas began in 1875, his home being first at Tyler, and 
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since 1884 at Laredo. He has given his attention wholly 
to his profession since coming to Texas, and has achieved 
a high rank as a lawyer, acting as attorney for the Mexican 
National railway and numerous other corporations, and 
also holding the position of vice-president of the Texas 
Mexican railway. He has been an enthusiastic member 
of the United Confederate veteran association since the 
founding of that order, organized and was the first com- 
mander of Santos Benavides camp at Laredo, and in 1896 
was elected commander of the Southwest division. Cap- 
tain Dodd had two brothers in the Confederate service. 
Lieutenant David W. Dodd was one of the most trusted 
scouts and officers of General Wheeler’s cavalry, serving 
in the Fourth Georgia regiment, and was mortally 
wounded while in command of his company in the fighting 
of July 21, 1864, before Atlanta. Joseph C. Dodd, a pri- 
vate in the same company of the Fourth Georgia cavalry, 
survived the war, and is now living in Bartow county, Ga. 


Captain Wesley C. Dodson, of Waco, a veteran of the 
Alabama troops in the Confederate army, and since the war 
one of the foremost architects of Texas, was born in Mor- 
gan county, Ala., May 28, 1829, the son of Elisha J. Dod- 
son, a native of North Carolina, whose mother was a sister 
of Gen. Daniel Morgan, famous in the Indian wars and the 
Revolution. Elisha Dodson was a soldier in the war of 
1812, and afterward was a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church in Alabama and Tennessee. His wife was 
Elizabeth Blackwell, of Virginia, also of a Revolutionary 
family. In early manhood Captain Dodson prepared him- 
self for the profession of architecture, and engaged in its 
practice before the Confederate period. When war had 
begun, however, he abandoned for the time his profes- 
sional aspirations, and in February, 1862, became a mem- 
ber of a company organized in Sumter county, Ala., which 
was mustered in as company C, Fortieth regiment Ala- 
bama infantry. The regiment was organized at Mobile in 
December, 1862; became a part of Gen. John C. Moore’s 
brigade in Mississippi; and in March, 1863, took part in 
the campaigning on Deer Creek, Miss., during Grant’s 
operations against Vicksburg. At this time Dodson was 
detached from his regiment and assigned to the staff of 
Gen. S. W. Ferguson, with the rank of captain. While 
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the regiment was on Deer Creek, seven companies of it 
were sent down to Vicksburg, where they were cap- 
tured with the army on the 4th of July, 1863, being in 
Moore’s brigade. When Vicksburg was invested, the three 
companies that had been left with General Ferguson, 
came out with him and his other forces, across the rivers 
and swamps, swimming lagoons and back waters, and 
joined General Johnston’s army outside of Vicksburg, 
where, in the last week of June, 1863, Ferguson was or- 
dered to turn over the troops he had, to certain commands, 
and with his staff and headquarters outfit to proceed to 
North Mississippi, to organize a cavalry brigade, with 
headquarters at Pontotoc. Captain Dodson accompanied 
him in this service. In the distribution of Ferguson’s forces, 
on Big Black, the three companies of Dodson’s old regi- 
ment, which were in Ferguson’s command, were put in 
General Ector’s brigade, and in September, Ector, with 
Walker’s division, was ordered to go to General Bragg at 
Chickamauga. Moore’s brigade, with that part of the For- 
tieth Alabama which had been with him at Vicksburg, was 
at Demopolis, Ala., waiting to be exchanged. In the first 
week in September Captain Dodson got released from Fer- 
guson’s staff to return to his old regiment, but as it had 
not been exchanged, he went with Ector’s brigade to 
Chickamauga. After the battle at that point, Ector’s bri- 
gade returned to Mississippi, and Moore’s brigade being 
exchanged in October, and ordered to join General Bragg 
at Chattanooga, the three companies who were in Ector’s 
brigade, rejoined their old regiment, and went to Chatta- 
nooga together. Captain Dodson participated in the 
fighting on Deer Creek, Miss., and in the battles of Chicka- 
mauga, Lookout Mountain, and Missionary Ridge, and 
those of the Georgia campaign, from Dalton to Atlanta 
and around that city. He was wounded in the fighting on 
Deer Creek; and at Rocky Face Ridge was severely 
wounded in several places, by fragments of a shell, but 
never left the command until the following November. 
While the fighting was going on around Atlanta, 
Forts Morgan and Gaines, at the mouth of Mobile Bay, 
were captured by the Federal fleet, and Baker’s brigade— 
formerly Moore’s—left Atlanta on August 26th, under 
orders to go to Spanish Fort to guard the eastern shore 
of Mobile Bay. Here Captain Dodson remained with the 
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command until the latter part of November, when winter 
and bad weather setting in so impaired his health from 
the effects of his wound, that he had to be sent to the hos- 
pital in Mobile. From there was sent to the “Disabled 
Camp” at Lauderdale Springs, Miss., and after examintion 
was assigned to light duty at Gainesville, Ala., where he 
remained until the close of the war, and was paroled at 
that place. About the middle of May, 1865, he got home, 
broken in health, and a cripple, from which he has not 
entirely recovered to this time. During the fall and winter 
of 1865, he did business for Baker Brothers, at Selma, Ala., 
and in February, 1866, went to Texas, and for nearly two 
years had to walk with a cane on account of partial par- 
alysis. He first resided in Galveston, and afterward at 
Bryan, and in 1876 removed to Waco, where he now lives. 
During his residence in Texas he has devoted himself to 
his profession as an architect, in which he has been 
markedly successful, making public buildings a specialty. 
He has designed nearly thirty court houses in the State, 
besides jails and other public as well as many private 
buildings, and is a Fellow of the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects. He is an active member of, and for years has been 
an officer, in Pat Cleburne Camp, No. 222, United Confed- 
erate Veterans, has great sympathy for all old Confeder- 
ates, and takes much interest in all that is for their welfare, 
and in all that pertains to the history and honor of the 
Confederacy. 


Hamilton Douglass, of Greenville, a veteran of Gen. 
John G. Walker’s infantry division, Trans-Mississippi 
army, was born in Tennessee, April 11, 1843, and came 
to Texas with his parents in 1859, settling in Grayson 
county. His enlistment for the Confederate service was 
on February 20, 1862, with Company D, Sixteenth regi- 
ment Texas cavalry, commanded by Col. William Fitz- 
hugh, and he was soon in Arkansas, on duty with the 
Texas division, under Gen. Henry E. McCulloch, and 
afterward under General Walker. He participated in all 
the operations of his command, which served dismounted; 
was at Milliken’s Bend in the expedition for the relief of 
Vicksburg in 1863, and in 1864 fought through the Red 
River campaign under General Taylor and General Smith, 
including the battles of Mansfield, Pleasant Hill, Jenkins’ 
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Ferry and Yellow Bayou. During his service he was once 
wounded. At the close of hostilities his regiment was dis- 
banded near Houston, and he returned to his home. In 
1887 he made his home in Hunt county, and he is now 
doing a good business as a grocer at Greenville. Through 
the war he was faithful and devoted to the cause, and he 
yet maintains association with his comrades as a member 
of Joseph E. Johnston camp, United Confederate veterans. 
Mr. Douglass was married in 1868 to Nannie Stewart, and 
has four sons and three daughters. 


John Hill Drennan, of Calvert, first commander of W. 
T. Townsend camp, No. 111, United Confederate veterans, 
was born in Alabama, August 9, 1839, son of Shadrach 
D. Drennan, a native of South Carolina, who moved to 
Alabama with his parents, afterward migrated to Arkansas, 
where he served as sheriff of Union, county, and finally 
settled in Texas in 1858. The mother of John H. Drennan 
was Mary M., daughter of Alexander Hill, who com- 
manded a regiment of Alabama troops at the battle of 
New Orleans. Mr. Drennan came to Texas with his 
parents at the age of nineteen years, and found employ- 
ment as a clerk prior to 1861. When the war began he 
promptly enlisted in Company C of the Fourth regiment 
Texas infantry, commanded by Col. John B. Hood, after- 
ward famous as a lieutenant-general. In Virginia he 
shared all the service of the Texas brigade, missing none 
of the campaigns and battles except when disabled by 
wounds. In the famous charge of the Texas brigade up 
the heights at Gaines’ Farm, June 27, 1862, he was 
seriously wounded, the injury keeping him from the front 
for ten months. He rejoined his command in time to take 
part.in the battle of Gettysburg, and in the fall of 1863 
he went with Longstreet to Georgia, where he was in the 
great victory of Chickamauga. He shared the fighting 
and hardships of the winter campaign in east Tennessee 
under Longstreet, and in the spring of 1864 took up the 
struggle again in Virginia. He was on duty all through 
the Wilderness and Spottsylvania fighting, was wounded at 
Second Cold Harbor, and fought before Richmond at 
Darbytown Road and Fort Harrison and on the lines 
before Petersburg, finally marching with Lee and the 
army to Appomattox Court House. After his return to 
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Texas Mr. Drennan engaged in business at Sterling until 
1869. Since then he has been a merchant at Calvert, also 
owning plantations in Robertson, Milam and Falls coun- 
ties. He was married in 1866 to Mary A., daughter of 
Tom Garrett, and granddaughter of Judge Robert Calvert, 
in whose honor the town of Calvert is named. They have 
three children, Lucy, Mary and Pauline. 


Octavius C. Drew, commander of Dick Dowling camp, 
No. 197, United Confederate veterans, of Houston, was 
born at Madison, Fla., June 29, 1840. In that State, when 
the war began, he was captain of a volunteer company, 
but fearing he could not get it into service at the front he 
resigned and hastened to Richmond, and joined Company 
E, Second Florida infantry, under Col. George T. Ward. 
As a private in this regiment he served at Yorktown and 
in the Peninsular campaign, but was soon detached and 
ordered to report to General Magruder, commanding on 
the peninsula, by whom he was assigned to service. After 
Magruder was transferred to the west, Mr. Drew con- 
tinued on duty with Gen. Robert E. Lee, at headquarters 
of the army, through the Seven Days battles at Rich- 
mond, and until the battle of Fredericksburg, at the close 
of 1862. He was then transferred to the Trans-Mississippi 
department, reporting to General Magruder, with whom 
he was on duty until the close of the war. Remaining in 
Texas, after peace was restored, Mr. Drew after a time 
engaged in banking, and since its organization, in 1890, 
he has been cashier of the Planters and Mechanics 
National bank at Houston. He is serving his third term 
as commander of Dick Dowling camp and is very popular 
with his old comrades; stands high in Freemasonry—past 
high priest, past master, past eminent commander, and a 
member of the retired list; and is one of the leading mem- 
bers of the First Presbyterian church. In 1866 he was 
married to Eugenia Noble, who is yet living. Their only 
surviving son, Capt. O. C. Drew, Jr., served in the Ninth 
and Eighteenth United States infantry, from October, 
1892, to December, 1896, and was an officer of the First 
Texas volunteers in the war with Spain, Another son, 
Lieut. Alfred Wettermark Drew, fell in battle in 1899. 
He was graduated at West Point in 1891, and prior to the 
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Spanish war was detailed as military attaché on the staff 
of Governor Culberson, who assigned him as senior major 
of the Third Texas volunteers in 1898. After that regi- 
ment was mustered out he was ordered to rejoin his old 
command, the Twelfth United States infantry, in the 
Philippine Islands, and while leading Company I in the 
engagement at Angeles, he was killed August 19, 1899. 
On February 1, 1900, his remains were interred at Hous- 
ton, with imposing ceremonies. Resolutions of respect 
were adopted by both houses of the legislature, which 
were represented by committees at the funeral ceremonies. 
Mr. Kittrell, of the house, in offering resolutions, said, 
among other appropriate words: 

“Alfred Wettermark Drew was worthy of all the honors 
we can pay to his memory. Though the gallant young 
soldier was a native of Houston, his name and his deeds 

’ have become the valued heritage of all the people of this 
State to the annals of which he, by his unselfish services 
and heroic death, has added, if possible, a richer and 
greater lustre.” 


Albert Sidney Drewry, conspicuous among the business 
men of Galveston, is a native of Virginia and a veteran 
of the army led by Robert E. Lee. Born in Southampton 
county in 1838, he went from Norfolk as a volunteer sub- 
stitute in the State troops at the time of the execution 
of John Brown, and at Richmond, April 19, 1861, enlisted 
for the Confederate war in a battery organized under 
Capt. R. L. Walker, known as the Pursell artillery. He 
began his service as a private and was paroled as a sergeant 
at Appomattox four years later. His first engagement was 
with the Federal gunboats at Aquia Creek, Va., May 3, 
1861, and in the following July he took part in the famous 
battle of First Manassas. At the Seven Days battles 
before Richmond his battery lost forty-seven men out of 
seventy in action at Mechanicsville. He fought at Cedar 
Mountain and through the Second Manassas campaign. 
In the main engagement of the latter campaign a shell 
struck his gun and killed or wounded every man, including 
two drivers, except himself. After this he fought at Chan- 
tilly, Harper’s Ferry, Sharpsburg, Winchester, Snicker’s 
Gap, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, the Wilderness and 
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Spottsylvania Court House, and on the Petersburg lines. 
He was once slightly wounded, at Cedar Mountain. Mr. 
Drewry made his home in Texas in 1867. 


Captain William Jefferson Duffey, of Galveston, a vet- 
eran of the army of Tennessee, was born in Butts county, 
Ga., in 1835, and when the war began was a resident of 
Griffin, in the same State, and a member of the Griffin 
Light Guards, a volunteer military company organized in 
1857. This was mustered into the Confederate service 
at Macon, Ga., as Company B, Fifth Georgia infantry, 
May 11, 1861, with Mr. Duffey as fourth sergeant. In the 
fall of 1861 he was made second lieutenant, and at the 
reorganization in the spring of 1862 at Corinth, Miss., 
elected first lieutenant, and soon afterward promoted to 
captain, June, 1862. Captain Duffey’s first engagement 
was on Santa Rosa island, off Pensacola, Fla., in the 
attempted surprise of the Federal garrison of Fort Pickens 
in the fall of 1861, at that time a famous exploit. Going 
afterward into east Tennessee he was in the fighting about 
Cumberland Gap, and in December, 1862, he took part in 
the great battle of Murfreesboro. Here he was slightly 
wounded in the head, and some months after he was again 
wounded, in the foot, at Tanner’s Ferry. He fought at 
Chickamauga and in the battles of the Atlanta campaign 
from Dalton to Marietta, Ga. From the latter point he 
was sent with his command to Charleston, S. C., and 
assigned to the Confederate line on James Island. Subse- 
quently, at Charleston, they were put in charge of pris- 
oners, which they conveyed to Florence, Ala. Thence 
they were ordered to Savannah, Ga., and on the way par- 
ticipated in the fighting with the advance guard of Sher- 
man’s army on the Coosawhatchie. After this Captain 
Duffey took part in the campaign in the Carolinas, in 
1865, under General Hardee, including the battle of Ben- 
tonville, and at the close of hostilities was paroled at 
Washington, Ga., May 9, 1865. Thus honorably ending 
four years of gallant and devoted service for the Con- 
federacy, he returned to the duties of civil life, and in 
January, 1866, sought the wider fields of opportunity in 
Texas. He made his home in 1891 at Galveston, where 
he is now prominent in business and an influential citizen. 
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Captain William S. Dugat, of Beeville, commander of 
Walton camp, United Confederate veterans, since its 
organization in 1894, was born in Liberty county, Tex., 
September 13, 1840, of French Huguenot descent. When 
Texas seceded from the Union and the Confederacy was 
formed he was a student at Soule university, at Chapel 
Hill, Tex., and early in 1862, prompted by an intense 
desire to serve his State and country, he left his studies 
and enlisted in Waul’s Texas legion. The infantry of this 
command, under Col. T. N. Waul, joined the army of 
General Pemberton in Mississippi, and served with con- 
spicuous gallantry during Grant’s campaigns against 
Vicksburg. They repulsed the enemy at Greenwood on 
the Yazoo river, and throughout the siege of Vicksburg, 
May 18 to July 4, 1863, fought in the trenches under the 
command of Gen. Stephen D. Lee. No command that 
participated in that memorable siege on the Confederate 
side gained more honor than Waul’s Texas legion, and 
they lost 245 killed and wounded. Asa private, Mr. Dugat 
shared the service of his command, and when the strong- 
hold was surrendered he was paroled. Upon his exchange 
he joined his regiment at Houston, where it was reorgan- 
ized and he was elected captain of Company C. In this 
rank he continued on duty until the end of the war, at 
that time being stationed at Galveston. His career in civil 
life in the subsequent years has been as a lawyer, prac- 
ticing ten years at Houston and since 1878 at Beeville. He 
is a leader among the surviving Confederate soldiers, a 
successful lawyer and worthy citizen. In 1870 he was 
married to Ella Mitchell, a native of Mississippi, and they 
have six children. 


Captain William Dunovant, of Houston, is a native of 
Chester, South Carolina, son of Col. A. Q. Dunovant, a 
signer of the ordinance of secession of that State, and an 
officer on the staff of the governor. His grandfather, Dr. 
John Dunovant, was for many years a State senator, and 
on the side of Captain Dunovant’s mother the ancestry 
reaches back to the colonial days of South Carolina, and 
to Gaston de Foix, of France. Two brothers of Col. A. Q. 
Dunovant, uncles of Captain Dunovant, were distinguished 
among the gallant South Carolinians who fought for the 
Confederacy, and both had their first military experience 
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with the Palmetto regiment in the war with Mexico. One 
of these, Gen. R. G..M. Dunovant, organized a company 
for the Palmetto regiment, commanded it in Mexico, and 
after the death of Colonel Butler, became lieutenant- 
colonel. Subsequently he published an account of the bat- 
tles in the Valley of Mexico. When South Carolina 
seceded he was a signer of the ordinance of secession. As 
adjutant and inspector general of the State he was 
intrusted with the command of Fort Moultrie after it was 
evacuated by the Federals. He was in command when the 
first shot of the war was fired, against the steamer “Star 
of the West,” and until after the fall of Fort Sumter; and 
later was made brigadier-general commanding the State 
troops. After these forces were turned over to the Con- 
federacy he was commissioned colonel of the Twelfth regi- 
ment South Carolina infantry, in the Confederate service. 
His defense of Bay Point met the approbation of General 
Lee, and elicited the commendation of military critics. 
After the close of the war he lived in comparative retire- 
ment until his death in 1898, at the age of seventy-seven 
years. The other brother was Brig.-Gen. John Dunovant, 
a sketch of whom appears in the South Carolina volume of 
this work. He was born at Chester, S. C., March 5, 1825, 
served in the Mexican war as third sergeant of Company 
B, Palmetto regiment, and was severely wounded in the 
charge of his regiment at Chapultepec. Subsequently he 
was commissioned captain in the Tenth regiment, United 
States army, a position he resigned in 1861 to enter the 
Confederate States service. He succeeded Gen. M. C. 
Butler in command of a South Carolina brigade of cavalry 
in Virginia, and was killed October 1, 1864, while leading 
his men in attack on the Squirrel Level road, below Peters- 
burg. In a memorial address at Columbia, S. C., Maj.- 
Gen. M. C. Butler said of him: “He was the beau ideal 
of a soldier, a knightly, chivalric gentleman, thorough in 
the details of discipline and order, exacting but always 
just, guarding with care and solicitude the interests of his 
soldiers, demanding of all alike the full measure of their 
duty. To say that General Dunovant was able in the 
organization, discipline, and command of troops in battle 
would be no higher commendation than could be bestowed 
on hundreds of others. He was exceptional in these 
respects, and deserved higher rank than he reached.” 
Tex 26 
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Capt. William Dunovant entered the Confederate service 
at the age of fifteen years and six months as a private in 
Company F, Seventeenth regiment, South Carolina vol- 
unteers; was subsequently appointed “for skill and valor” 
to the captaincy of Company C, Seventeenth regiment, 
Evans’ brigade, McLaw’s division, army of Northern 
Virginia. Captain Dunovant was severely wounded in the 
right arm at the second battle of Manassas, and lost his 
left arm in the battle of the Crater on the Petersburg lines, 
in the summer of 1864. He returned to the army in the 
following winter, but overtaxed nature refusing further 
sacrifice, he was compelled to return to his home. About 
the year 1874 Captain Dunovant and his sister, Miss 
Adelia A. Dunovant, came to Texas, making their home 
at Eagle Lake for twenty years, and later at Houston. He 
is an extensive planter of sugar, cotton and rice; and is 
president of the Cane Belt railroad, of which he is the 
‘principal owner. He has established on one of his estates, 
in Colorado county, a town called Lakeside, designed 
exclusively for the promotion of his own business enter- 
prises. In it are located the general offices of the Cane 
Belt railroad, a rice mill, sugar factory, etc. Captain 
Dunovant has contributed not only greatly to the material 
development of his section of the State, but he has been 
foremost in all thought tending to the elevation of the 
South. In conversation, the whole field of literature is his 
domain; for although he entered the Confederate service 
at the early age of fifteen years and six months, he had 
just completed a thorough collegiate course, including 
Greek and Latin, at Mount Zion college, Winnsboro, S. 
C., and this has been supplemented, in later years, by 
extensive reading. His native powers of oratory have 
received recognition. Two of his speeches—‘Lee and the 
South,” and “The Relation of the Silver Question to Agri- 
culture,’ have attracted wide attention because of his 
original and logical treatment of great, underlying prin- 
ciples, as well as his eloquent diction. Captain Dunovant 
has never permitted his name to be brought forward as 
a candidate for office. Miss Adelia A. Dunovant, one 
of the most talented ladies of the South, a leader in orig- 
inal thought and a popular contributor to the newspapers 
and magazines, has devoted much of her time to the 
preservation of the sacred memories of the Confederacy, 
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and is historian of the Texas division, United Daughters 
of the Confederacy. 


Benjamin Franklin Eads, M. D., of Marshall, formerly 
of the medical service Confederate States army, was born 
in Virginia, March 9, 1833, and was reared in Alabama. 
He completed his literary education at the University of 
Virginia and was graduated in medicine at the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1856, subsequently adding to his pro- 
fessional preparation by practice in the hospitals at Paris, 
France. While at Paris, in 1860, he received word from 
his father that South Carolina had seceded from the 
Union, and he promptly responded that if no other State 
should secede he would make his home in South Carolina. 
He was fervently attached to the cause of the Southern 
States and at once returned to America, landing at Savan- 
nah and proceeding to Galveston, where he was soon 
assigned to duty as surgeon of State troops at Fort Brown. 
When the State troops were disbanded he went to the 
Confederate rendezvous at Corinth, Miss., reaching there 
just after the battle of Shiloh, April, 1862, and was assigned 
by General Bragg as surgeon of the Second regiment 
Texas infantry. With this command he participated in 
the operations attending the Federal advance on Corinth, 
including the battle of Farmington, early in May, after 
which he was sent home on account of ill health. Speedily 
recovering he returned to duty, and being ordered to Rich- 
mond, served at the Baker’s and Baskerville hospitals 
twelve months. From Richmond he went to Vicksburg, 
and there was on duty as a surgeon throughout the great 
siege of May 18th to July 4, 1863. At this ill-fated Con- 
federate stronghold he had the misfortune to lose his 
brother, Robert, who had left college to enter the army, 
and was killed while on duty in Vicksburg, at the age of 
seventeen years. After Vicksburg fell Dr. Eads was given 
charge of three hundred sick and wounded, for transfer 
to hospital near Mobile, and soon afterward he reported to 
the medical director of General Polk’s army at Meridian, 
Miss., and was assigned to field duty as surgeon of the 
Eighth regiment Mississippi cavalry, Col. William L. 
Duff commanding, of Rucker’s brigade, Chalmer’s divi- 
sion, Gen. Nathan B. Forrest’s cavalry corps. From that 
time he was on duty in the famous cavalry campaigns of 
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General Forrest until the close of the war. A year later 
Dr. Eads came to Texas, and made his home at Marshall, 
where he has gained a large and lucrative practice. In 
addition to the regular duties of his profession he is chief 
surgeon of the Texas & Pacific railroad, and is an active 
member of the international association of railroad sur- 
geons, the American medical society, the Medico-Legal 
society of New York, and the Texas State medical associa- 
tion. 


Absalom R. Earnest, of Colorado, Tex., a veteran of 
the Thirty-third Texas cavalry, is a native of Tennessee, 
born in Wilson county in November, 1846. His parents, 
William Earnest, a merchant, and his wife, Martha 
Williamson, both natives of Tennessee, moved to Texas 
with their family in 1851 and settled in Hayes county. His 
father is now living at Austin. In the spring of 1862, 

being in his sixteenth year, young Earnest volunteered as 
a Confederate soldier, and became a private in Company 
F of the Thirty-third Texas cavalry, under command of 
Col. James Duff. He joined the regiment at Brownsville, 
on the Rio Grande, and accompanied it to Victoria, where 
they were stationed, doing scouting duty fora year. After- 
ward they were in active service in Arkansas and Louis- 
iana, until the close of the war, and participated in a 
number of engagements with the enemy. When the army 
was disbanded Private Earnest was not yet nineteen years 
of age. Soon after the restoration of peace he engaged 
in cattle raising, which he followed with considerable suc- 
cess for a number of years, residing successively in Hayes, 
Coleman and Mitchell counties. Finally, in 1891, he 
retired from this occupation, and in 1898 he opened to the 
public the St. James hotel at Colorado, Tex., of which he 
is yet the proprietor and manager. Mr. Earnest is a mem- 
ber of the leading fraternities and of the Episcopal church, 
and a valued comrade of A. S. Johnston camp, No. 113, 
United Confederate veterans. He is married and has a 
son and daughter living. 


William Eckhardt, a prominent business man of York- 
town, Tex., was born in Prussia, February 24, 1838, and 
came to America in his twelfth year and settled in Dewitt 
county in December, 1849. Thus, though of foreign birth, 
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he is entitled to be reckoned among the old settlers of the 
State, and among the pioneers of its present magnificent 
development. When the political issues between the 
North and South were appealed to arms he gave patriotic 
support to his State, and served during 1861 with the State 
troops in Texas. On February 4, 1862, he enlisted as a 
private in Company K of the Twenty-fourth regiment 
Texas cavalry, commanded by Colonel Wilkes, a regiment 
that was sent into Arkansas, and there served dismounted 
in the brigade of Colonel Garland, until captured at Arkan- 
sas Post, in January, 1863, by the Federal army and fleet 
that had recently been repulsed at Chickasaw Bayou, near 
Vicksburg. Private Eckhardt was a prisoner of war for 
three months at Camp Butler, near Springfield, Ill., and 
was exchanged in May, 1863, at City Point, Va. While 
yet at Richmond he witnessed the demonstrations of 
mourning attending the bringing of the body of Stonewall 
Jackson from the front, and being armed, participated in 
the operations to check the threatened advance of the 
enemy upon the Confederate capital. Being ordered to 
Tennessee his regiment was reorganized as a part of 
Deshler’s Texas brigade, in the division of Gen. P. R. 
Cleburne, and he was identified with the record of this 
gallant command until the fall of 1864. During the Atlanta 
campaign the brigade was commanded by General Gran- 
bury. Private Eckhardt, while with the army of Tennes- 
see, fought at Bellbuckle, Elk River and Cumberland 
Mountain, Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge and Ringgold, 
Duck Gap, Resaca, Calhoun, Cassville and New Hope 
Church, and then was disabled by illness. Failing to regain 
his strength he was honorably discharged October 20, 
1864. He was one of the most worthy soldiers of his 
famous brigade of fighters. Since the war he has been 
active if business affairs at Yorktown; is a member of the 
Westhoff & Eckhardt lumber company, and sole owner of 
the banking firm of C. Eckhardt & Sons, founded by his 
father in 1850; is a stockholder in the First National bank 
of Cuero and president of the Yorktown Cotton Oil and 
Manufacturing Company, and is the owner of some twelve 
thousand acres of land. 


Thomas H. Edgar, adjutant of Camp Magruder, No. 
105, United Confederate veterans, has the distinction of 
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having been the first white child born on Galveston island. 
His parents, the father a native of Scotland, and his 
mother, of Connecticut, came to Texas early in the thir- 
ties, and the father served in the Texan army during the 
revolution, participating in the storming and capture of 
San Antonio. Thomas H. was born in a small frame house 
near the bay shore, in the vicinity of Avenue A and Twelfth 
street, one of the half dozen houses then on the island, 
and this was wrecked by the great storm of 1837, compell- 
ing the family to take refuge in the Mexican custom house. 
He was educated in the schools then available in the infant 
city, and in 1857 became a clerk in the postoffice. In June, 
1859, he was married to Sarah E., daughter of Hon. 
William Fields, a union of which two children are living: 
Mrs. M. M. Bisbey and Thomas H. Edgar, Jr. Upon the 
secession of Texas Mr. Edgar entered the Confederate 
States postal service as chief clerk and deputy postmaster, 
‘a position he resigned at Orange, Tex., April 1, 1862, to 
enlist as a private in Company F, Twenty-sixth regiment 
Texas cavalry, commanded by Colonel Debray. He was 
promoted to orderly sergeant and subsequently became 
regimental clerk. Taking part in the Red River campaign 
of 1864, he was under fire in the engagements at Mans- 
field, Pleasant Hill, Lecompte, Yellow Bayou, and others 
of less note, and at the close of hostilities he was discharged 
May 23, 1865, writing with his own hand the last order 
given to the regiment. When the flag of the Confederacy 
was furled Captain Edgar engaged in mercantile business 
at Galveston. In December, 1865, he was appointed 
deputy postmaster, a position he held until his resignation 
in 1873. Subsequently he was engaged in brick making 
on Galveston bay until his plant was destroyed by the 
cyclone of 1875. For the past few years he has been 
retired from active business. He was one of the original 
members of Camp Magruder, was elected adjutant in 1887, 
and is untiring in his efforts to promote the interests of the 
camp and its members. 


Peyton F. Edwards, of El Paso, a prominent attorney, 
and adjutant of John C. Brown camp, United Confederate 
veterans, is a veteran of Gen. Tom Green’s brigade of 
Texas cavalry. He is of patriotic Texas descent, being 
the grandson of Hayden Edwards, a Texas pioneer of 
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1824, and son of Gen. Haden H. Edwards, who was an 
officer in the Texas revolution, and Sarah M., daughter 
of Col. John Forbes, commissary-general of the Texas 
army under General Houston. He was born at Nacog- 
doches in 1844, and volunteered there for the Confederate 
service in 1861, joining the Seventeenth regiment Texas 
cavalry. With this command he served until the spring 
of 1862, when he was transferred to Company H of the 
Fourth Texas cavalry, Sibley’s brigade. Though a private 
soldier he was attached to brigade headquarters as quar- 
termaster under General Sibley and his successors, Gen. 
Tom Green and Gen. W. P. Hardeman, until the close 
of the war, and performed duties that entitled him to the 
rank of major. He was with his brigade in many of its 
battles, including Franklin and Cox’s Plantation, La., and 
as a faithful and efficient staff officer contributed to the 
splendid record it made in behalf of the Confederacy. 
After the army was disbanded Mr. Edwards returned to 
his home at Nacogdoches, continued his studies, and in 
1866-67 attended the University of Virginia, graduating 
in the law school. Beginning his practice at Nacogdoches, 
he continued there until 1886, when he made his home at 
El Paso, where he is yet active and successful in his pro- 
fession. He has taken an active part in public life and 
has been honored with positions of prominence, serving 
as State senator in 1876-79, as judge of the Third judicial 
district in 1879-84, and as presidential elector in 1884. As 
a practitioner and upon the bench he has shown notable 
ability as a lawyer, and in political life he is esteemed a 
sound and discreet leader. Judge Edwards was married at 
Nacogdoches in 1867 to Odelia Arnold, a granddaughter 
of one of the soldiers of the war for Texan independence 
and the Mexican war, and they have a son and two daugh- 


ters. 


N. B. Eiland, of Greenville, Tex., formerly a soldier of 
the Arkansas troops in the Confederate States service, was 
born in Wilkinson county, Ga., December 9, 1836. He 
became a citizen of Arkansas in 1859, and on July 5, 1861, 
volunteered for the Confederate service as a private soldier 
in Company A, Fourth regiment Arkansas infantry. This 
was the regiment first commanded by Evander McNair, a 
gallant soldier who was advanced to the rank of brigadier- 
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general. They won distinction early under the leadership 
of Ben McCulloch, and east of the Mississippi fought 
through the Kentucky campaign, at Murfreesboro, Jack- 
son and Chickamauga, and the Atlanta and Nashville 
campaigns, finally surrendering with J. E. Johnston in 
North Carolina. Private Eiland was a member of the 
company to the end of the war, but was much of the time 
disabled by loss of sight, brought on by undue exposure 
early in the service. For four years he was practically 
blind. When hostilities ceased he resumed his occupation 
as a farmer in Arkansas, where he had been married in 
1859 to Sarah Dove Bethell. In 1866 he came with his 
family to Hunt county, Tex., where he now resides, an 
estimable citizen and a valued member of Joseph E. 
Johnston camp, United Confederate veterans. He has liv- 
ing five sons and three daughters. 


Olinthus Ellis, commander of John R. Baylor camp, 
United Confederate veterans, at Uvalde, was born in 
Henry county, Ky., May 5, 1840. When the South seceded 
he was a bookkeeper at Louisville. For several months 
Kentucky continued under a policy of neutrality, and it 
was a grave question with her citizens which way their 
duty lay. When General Rousseau, a son of Kentucky 
that espoused the Union cause, came to Louisville with 
Federal troops Mr. Ellis returned to his old home at 
Newcastle, and remained there a year. Then in the fall 
of 1862, when the presence of the Confederate armies 
under Bragg and Kirby Smith made it practicable to enlist 
for the South, he did so, and for a time served with the 
command of Gen. Humphrey Marshall. Subsequently he 
made his way to Texas, where a brother was engaged in 
the practice of-law, and joined the regiment of Col. Joseph 
Bates. At a later date he was appointed sergeant major 
of the Eighth regiment Texas infantry, of Gen. John G. 
Walker’s Texas division, army of the Trans-Mississippi, 
his line of duty to the end of the war. When the army 
was disbanded, having no means of returning to Kentucky, 
he sought his brother at Hallettsville, Tex., and continued 
the study of law, to which he had given some attention 
previous to the war. In September, 1865, he was admitted 
to the practice, in which he has continued from that date, 
making an honorable and creditable career in his profes- 
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sion. In 1873-75 he served in the State senate, represent- 
ing Lavaca and Colorado counties, and he made his home 
at Uvalde in 1881. Mr. Ellis’ first wife, to whom he was 
married in 1867, was Mattie, daughter of C. C. Dibrell, and 
niece of Gen. George Dibrell, a gallant cavalry officer. A 
few years after her death he wedded Grace Oglesby, of 
Louisiana. Eight children are living, 


Alex M. Elmore, M. D., of Dallas, prominent in the 
medical profession of that city, was formerly in the service 
of the Confederate States, both as a private soldier and 
in the capacity of a medical officer. He was born in Perry 
county, Mo., in 1837, and came to Texas in 1852 with his 
parents, settling in Grayson county. In early manhood 
he took up the study of medicine, and in 1861 was gradu- 
ated professionally at the Missouri medical college, St. 
Louis. The war then broke out, interrupting the chosen 
careers of the young men of the South, and in the summer 
of 1862 he volunteered his services as a private soldier, 
enlisting in Company K of the Col. Charles De Morse’s 
cavalry regiment, the Twenty-ninth Texas, a command 
which went on duty in Indian territory, where there were 
many spirited combats between the opposing bands of 
Indians and the Federal and Confederate troops struggling 
for the possession of that region. There he participated 
in the engagements at Rapid Ford, on the Arkansas river, 
Green Leaf Prairie, in the Indian Territory, and Elk River, 
near Honey Springs, July 17, 1863. Subsequently he was 
transferred to the general hospital service, and after about 
a year in that duty he was appointed assistant surgeon of 
the First Choctaw and Chickasaw regiment, with which 
he served until the close of hostilities. While with the 
latter command he was under fire at the engagement at 
Diamond Prairie, Ark. Since the war Dr. Elmore has 
given his time to the medical profession, practicing first in 
Denton county until 1887, and subsequently at Dallas, 
where he has had a successful career and enjoys high rank 
among the physicians of the city. 


Captain Leander F. Ely, of Sherman, a veteran of the 
Ninth Texas infantry, of the army of Tennessee, was born 
in Overton county, Tenn., July 22, 1839, son of Nelson 
and Margaret Tate Ely, of English and Virginian descent. 
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His father took the family from Tennessee to Iowa in 
1845, to Arkansas in 1851 and thence to Sherman, Tex., 
in 1856. His mother’s father, Rev. John Tate, came to 
Texas in 1858, and was a planter as well as a minister of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian church. Captain Ely went 
into business for himself as a brick manufacturer in 1859, 
at Sherman, and continued in that occupation until the 
organization of troops for the Confederate States service, 
when he took a leading part in raising a company at Sher- 
man of which he was elected second lieutenant. This 
was made Company C of the Ninth regiment Texas infan- 
try, Col. S. B. Maxey commanding. Col. W. H. Young 
succeeded Maxey, when the latter was promoted to 
brigadier-general, and the regiment crossed the Missis- 
sippi at Memphis after the battle of Shiloh and became part 
of General Ector’s brigade in Bragg’s army. At the reor- 
ganization in May, 1862, Lieutenant Ely was elected 
captain of his company, and in this rank he served through- 
out the active career of his regiment. After participating 
in the Kentucky campaign, they fought with particular 
distinction at the battle of Murfreesboro, where Captain 
Ely’s only brother, Bonham Ely, a boy of but sixteen years 
of age, who had been the first man to enroll his name in 
Company C, lost his life. Captain Ely himself was severely 
wounded, and came home to Sherman to recover. Return- 
ing to the front in June, 1863, he found his regiment with 
Gen. J. E. Johnston in Mississippi, and he took part in the 
fighting about Jackson. Returning to Bragg’s army he 
was in the two days’ battle of Chickamauga, from opening 
to close. The brigade was ordered again to Mississippi, 
but it rejoined the army of Tennessee in May, 1864, and 
participated in the hundred days’ fighting from Dalton to 
Atlanta. Captain Ely was on duty every day in this cam- 
paign, and on July 22 was one of a hundred who were 
sent under command of Col. J. D. Hill, of General Hood’s 
staff, to the rear of Sherman’s army, where they wrecked 
several supply trains. Rejoining the army at Florence, Ala., 
he was with the Ninth regiment all through the Nashville 
campaign and the retreat to Mississippi. In the spring 
of 1865 he served in the defenses of Mobile, and just before 
the surrender of General Lee he was severely wounded in 
the trenches at Spanish Fort, a bullet passing through his 
face and shattering the left jaw bone. He was not able 
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to return home until July, 1865. At the close of this gal- 
lant career as a Confederate soldier Captain Ely resumed 
his business as a manufacturer and also soon became 
prominent as a contractor and builder, erecting the hand- 
some court house and many of the fine buildings for which 
the city of Sherman is noted. In 1879 he left this occupa- 
tion to engage in the jewelry trade, to which he has since 
given his attention. He has served with credit in a public 
capacity as member of the board of aldermen and board 
of education. Captain Ely was married in 1866 to Mar- 
garet Allen, and following her death to Emma B. James, 
and has six children living. 


Stephen R. Etter, of Greenville, commander of Joseph 
E. Johnston camp, No. 267, United Confederate veterans, 
was born in Wythe county, Va., September 7, 1842. In 
1857 he came to Hunt county, Tex., with his parents, 
Jefferson and Susanna (Blackard) Etter, and early in 1861 
he enlisted in a company organized at Greenville for the 
Confederate service, which was mustered in as Company 
H, Eleventh Texas cavalry, Col. W. C. Young command- 
ing. Going to Arkansas with the troops under Gen. Ben 
McCulloch, he took part in the operations in Indian Ter- 
ritory and the battle of Elkhorn Tavern, after which the 
regiment was transferred east of the Mississippi, its field 
of service during the remainder of the war. Dismounted, 
they served in the fighting about Corinth, and in Ector’s 
brigade took part in Kirby Smith’s invasion of Kentucky, 
including the victorious battle of Richmond. Yet as infan- 
try, they had a conspicuous part in the battle of Murfrees- 
boro, especially in the murderous struggle for the 
possession of the cedar brake, where Colonel Burks, of 
the Eleventh, was killed. Mr. Etter shared all this service, 
and continued with the regiment when it was mounted and 
assigned to Harrison’s brigade of Wheeler’s cavalry corps. 
Under Wheeler they fought at Chickamauga and in east 
Tennessee during the Knoxville campaign, took part in 
the constant combats of the Georgia campaign from Dalton 
to Atlanta and Jonesboro, rode in Wheeler’s last great 
raid through Tennessee during the siege of Atlanta, and 
after the fall of that.city took part in the operations attend- 
ing Sherman’s march to Savannah and through the Caro- 
linas. His service covered four years, and in that time 
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he enjoyed but one furlough, that for seven days to enable 
him to obtain a horse. While his regiment was at Aiken, 
S. C., it was presented a handsome silk flag by the ladies 
of that place, which he now has in his possession as secre- 
tary of the Eleventh Texas cavalry association. He has 
held this position since 1885, has served four years as 
secretary of the Hunt county Confederate association for 
the same length of time has been commander of Johnston 
post, and is a member of the staff, with the rank of major, 
of Gen. K. M. VanZandt, commanding the Texas division, 
United Confederate veterans. He is very active in the 
work of organizing the veterans and promoting their wel- 
fare, and has attended the reunions at Houston, Nashville 
and Atlanta. In 1869 Mr. Etter was married to Lucy A. 
Wardlow, and they have three sons and a daughter. 


_ W. T. Eustace, of Athens, Tex., is a native of Virginia, 
and was one of the youngest soldiers under Robert E. Lee. 
He was born in Northumberland county, Va., August 24, 
1845, son of William C. Eustace and Mary Tomlin, both 
of prominent families in the Old Dominion. An elder 
brother, Lieut. John C. Eustace, of the Braxton light artil- 
lery, was distinguished in the battles of the army of North- 
ern Virginia until he was mortally wounded by a solid shot 
in the first day’s battle at Gettysburg. His commanding 
officer reported, and it is preserved in the official records of 
the war, that he was “a noble young officer, whose con- 
spicuous gallantry in his last battle attracted the admiration 
of all who witnessed it.” W.T. Eustace enlisted in April, 
1861, in Capt. Charles A. Green’s company of the Forty- 
seventh Virginia infantry, of Gen. C. W. Field’s brigade, 
in A. P. Hill’s famous “light division.” With this regiment 
he served in the Seven Days’ battles before Richmond, 
Second Manassas, capture of Harper’s Ferry, and battles 
of Sharpsburg and Fredericksburg. In January, 1863, he 
was transferred to the Richmond Howitzers, a famous 
artillery command, with which he served during the 
remainder of the war. At Appomattox Court House he 
and fifteen comrades cut their way through the enemy’s 
lines and subsequently were paroled at Lynchburg. Soon 
afterward he started for the Southwest, and walking from 
Montgomery, Ala., reached Shreveport, La., on June 15, 
1865. Two years later he removed to Tyler, Tex., and 
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from there he came to Athens, where for a time he engaged 
in teaching school. In 1876 he was elected district clerk 
and justice of the peace, and in 1880 was made county 
clerk and superintendent of education. After ably serving 
the public in these positions he prepared himself for the 
practice of law, to which he was admitted in 1889. Since 
then he has been devoted to that profession, in which he 
has a worthy standing. He was one of the organizers of 
the Confederate veterans camp at Athens and is held in 
high regard by his comrades. 


Major Amasa D. Evans, M. D., of Floresville, formerly 
a surgeon in the Confederate States army, was born in 
Green county, Ala., July 25, 1838. In 1857 he was mar- 
ried in that State to Caroline Rutledge, and in April, 1859, 
he was graduated professionally at the New Orleans 
medical college. Coming then to Texas for the practice 
of his profession, he made his home in Karnes county, but 
had hardly established himself well before the formation 
of the Confederacy and the war for its destruction opened 
a new path of duty. In August, 1861, he enlisted as a 
private soldier in Company C, Eighth Texas cavalry, 
Terry’s Texas Rangers, and on September 17th he was 
mustered in at Houston. He accompanied the Rangers 
to Kentucky, and in January, 1862, was detached from the 
command and ordered before a medical examining board. 
Passing the examination with credit he was commissioned 
assistant surgeon and assigned to the Twentieth regiment 
Alabama infantry, Col. Isham W. Garrott commanding, 
then stationed near Mobile. In the following May he was 
transferred to the Second Alabama cavalry, in the same 
rank, and he continued with this command to the end of 
the war, receiving promotion to full surgeon in February, 
1865. This cavalry regiment was engaged with Grierson’s 
raiders in Mississippi, served under General Chalmers in 
northern Alabama and Mississippi, under Gen. Joe 
Wheeler took part in the campaigns in Georgia and the 
Carolinas, and from Salisbury, N. C., formed part of the 
escort of President Davis to Washington, Ga., after the 
fall of Richmond. Surgeon Evans was paroled at For- 
syth, Ga., May 12, 1865, and he then returned to his home 
in Texas, and resumed the work of his profession in civil 
life. He has resided at Floreston since 1883. Dr. Evans 
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retains a deep interest in all things Confederate and 
actively participates in the organization of his old com- 
rades as adjutant of the Wilson county camp, No. 225, 
United Confederate veterans. He has also served as 
county judge of Wilson county four years. His first wife 
died in 1871, leaving three children now living, and he was 
married in 1874 to Mary Ford, and they also have three 
children. 


Charles I. Evans, of Dallas, for many years a prominent 
lawyer at that city, is a veteran of Col. John C. Moore’s 
regiment, the Second Texas infantry. He was born in 
Noxubee county, Miss., in 1843, came at the age of ten 
years to Burleson county, Tex., and there enlisted in July, 
1861, as a private soldier in the Second infantry. Leaving 
Houston, March 12, 1862, he marched with his regiment 
to Corinth, Miss., and on the day following their arrival 
advanced to the battlefield of Shiloh, where they had a 
conspicuous part in the capture of the Federal division 
commanded by General Prentiss. After this introduction 
to war, Private Evans shared the distinguished services of 
his command at the siege of Corinth and battle of Farm- 
ington, at the battle of Iuka and the assault on Corinth, 
October 3-4, 1862, Davis Bridge, on Hatchie river, Octo- 
ber 5th, the campaign against Grant on the Mississippi 
Central railroad, the battle with Sherman on Chickasaw 
Bayou, the defense of Fort Pemberton on the Yazoo river, 
and during the siege of Vicksburg he was with his regi- 
ment in one of the most important and exposed positions 
on the lines. When that stronghold was surrendered he 
was paroled, July 11, 1863, and thereupon he walked to his 
home in Texas, traveling four hundred and fifty miles in 
nineteen days. In the next fall he took part in an attempt 
to organize a new battery of light artillery, but failing to 
obtain the complement of men, he joined Jones’ Texas 
battery, of which he was elected first lieutenant. In this 
rank he served in Texas during the remainder of the war, 
participating on May 13, 1865, in the engagement of 
Palmito Ranch, the last fight of the war; and has the 
honor of having given the command in that battle which 
ordered the firing of the last gun of the great Civil war. 
Lieutenant Evans next gave his attention to the study of 
law, pursuing professional studies at the university of Vir- 
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ginia, and in December, 1867, he was admitted to the bar. 
Locating first at Bryan, he removed to Austin in 1872, 
resided at Abilene, 1880-87, and then made his home at 
Dallas. In 1884 he was appointed judge of the Forty- 
second judicial district of Texas, and he served upon the 
bench, with marked ability, for two years. 


Ellis James Evans, of Palestine, a veteran of the army 
of Northern Virginia, was born at Hollidaysburg, Pa., 
December 19, 1845, and was reared and educated at Vicks- 
burg, Miss., whither his parents, Ellis James and Margaret 
Devine Evans, moved in his childhood and there passed 
the remainder of their lives, the father being engaged in 
railroading. In 1861, though but in his sixteenth year, 
Mr. Evans entered the Confederate service, enlisting in 
Company E of the Twelfth regiment Mississippi infantry, 
of which his brother, Henry D. Evans, was lieutenant. 
His regiment, commanded by Col. Thomas M. Griffin, 
went to Virginia, and became a part of General Feather- 
ston’s brigade of Anderson’s division, Longstreet’s corps, 
in the army led to victory by Robert E. Lee. His first 
battle was at Seven Pines, where his brother was wounded 
and disabled for life, and subsequently he took part in a 
number of engagements, the most important of which were 
the battles of Fredericksburg, Cold Harbor and Chancel- 
lorsville. Since the war Mr. Evans has given his attention 
to engineering and machine work, and he is now connected 
with the International & Great Northern railroad, with his 
home at Palestine. He is a member of Palestine camp, 
No. 44, United Confederate veterans, and was a delegate 
to the reunion at Louisville. In 1866 he was married to 
Sue Elizabeth Miller, a native of Philadelphia, and daugh- 
ter of James P. Miller, a contractor and builder who 
became prominent in Mississippi. His father, Ebenezer 
Miller, was a soldier of the war of 1812, and the next 
remote ancestor was a soldier of the Revolution. Through 
her mother, Dorcas Greene, Mrs. Evans is also descended 
from patriot sires: Elias Greene, a soldier of 1812, and 
Nathaniel Greene, a Revolutionary hero. Mrs. Evans had 
three brothers in the Confederate service: Greene Cicero, 
who served three years in the Eleventh regiment Missis- 
sippi infantry, Whiting’s brigade, army of Northern Vir- 
ginia; Isham Octavius and David Stevanius, both of whom 
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died in the service, in June, 1862. James David Moore, son 
of a prominent legislator of Mississippi, married a sister 
of Mrs. Evans, and, entering the Confederate service, was 
killed at the battle of Shiloh. Mrs. Evans as well as her 
husband are devoted to the memories of the Confederacy 
and deeply interested in the preservation of its history. 
They have four children living: Elizabeth Ruth, Ellis 
James, Jr., Torrance Lamar, Claudius Houston. 


Captain Samuel Evans, of Fort Worth, a veteran of the 
Texas troops of the Confederacy, is a native of Kentucky, 
born in Garrard county in October, 1831. In 1853 he 
made his home in Texas, and none of the sons of the Lone 
Star State was more ready than he when war began to take 
up arms for her defense and repel the invasion of the 
South. In March, 1861, he enlisted in Tarrant county, 
raising a company of fellow patriots, of which he was 
‘elected captain. This became Company C of the Twenty- 
first regiment Texas infantry, Col. A. W. Spaight com- 
manding, and rendered faithful service in the State and in 
Louisiana. Captain Evans shared fully the record of his 
company and regiment, making a worthy name as an 
intrepid and capable officer, a good fighter and practical 
soldier. He was a participant in the capture of Galveston 
from the enemy, January 1, 1863, and in the affair at Sabine 
Pass, and the fight at Calcasieu, La. When hostilities 
ceased he resumed his home life in Tarrant county, where 
he has ever since resided, engaged in farming and in mer- 
chandise. He is remarkably popular with his old com- 
rades and the public generally, and has been honored with 
election to the State legislature, as representative to the 
Eleventh session, and as senator to the Twelfth, Thir- 
teenth and Fourteenth. 


Philip H. Fall, of Houston, adjutant of Dick Dowling 
camp, No. 197, United Confederate veterans, was born 
at Jackson, Miss., September 23, 1840, and at two years 
of age was brought by his parents to Houston, his home 
ever afterward. At eighteen years of age he began the 
study of telegraphy at Vicksburg, and at that city, in 1861, 
he enlisted for the Confederate service as a private in the 
Vicksburg Southrons. Soon afterward he was detached 
for telegraph duty, in charge of the station at De Soto, 
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opposite Vicksburg. There it was his privilege to perform 
important duty at the time of Sherman’s expedition against 
Vicksburg in December, 1862. It is described as follows 
in a work entitled “The Military Telegraph During the 
Civil War,” by a Northern author: 


“Sherman reached Milliken’s Bend, a little above Vicksburg, 
on Christmas Day, and proceeded vigorously to effectuate his 
intended surprise. But there was one vastly important obstacle 
to any surprise, of which Sherman, in his hasty preparation, was 
doubtless unadvised, and yet probably ignorant. It consisted of 
a private telegraph line connecting De Soto, La., opposite Vicks- 
burg, with Lake Providence, La., seventy-five miles above on the 
river. This line was built by Dr. Horace B. Tebbetts, a wealthy planter, 
on one of whose magnificent estates, twelve miles below Providence, 
was an office where Lee S. Daniel was Confederate States military 
telegrapher. Maj. E. G. Earnheart also resided and had headquar- 
ters on the plantation. At the De Soto end Philip H. Fall oper- 
ated. Gen. M. L. Smith, commanding the Confederate forces at 
Vicksburg, took military possession of this line. It became the 
duty of Fall, who lived in Vicksburg, to cross the river every 
evening and remain in his office until morning. For this purpose 
the artillerists at Vicksburg were directed to respect his boat, which 
carried a green light. Smith’s purpose in all this was to keep 
advised of any boats passing 6n down the river, as it was well 
known that the Federals were exceedingly anxious to capture 
Vicksburg and thus at a stroke sever the Confederacy and free 
that mightiest of American rivers. On Christmas eve, about 8 
p. m., Earnest and Daniel heard the unusual noise of paddle wheels 
of steamboats. They stepped out on the balcony of the house which 
stood on an angle of the river, and presented a view of the Mis- 
sissippi for six miles above. This whole stretch was filled with 
boats, descending the river. It was a grand and portentous spec- 
tacle. As soon as Daniel could count the boats and gunboats he 
mounted his horse and hastened to his office three miles distant, 
where, calling the De Soto office, he telegraphically exclaimed: 
“Good God, Phil; eighty-one transports, loaded with troops, have 
already passed. There must be as many more, for hundreds of 
lights can be seen up the river.” That was the last message ever 
sent over that line, as next morning Sherman destroyed it. At 
Vicksburg, meanwhile, there was joy and reveling. A great ball 
was in progress. General Smith and many gaily uniformed officers 
were tripping to the music of Terpsichore. Mississippi had gathered 
there her beauty and chivalry. Fall, mud from head to foot, 
reported the message he had received to Smith at the ball, and 
noticed his teeth clench and his face grow ashen. In a moment 
the general and his staff disappeared. Within ten minutes not a 
dancer was left of all that gay throng. But before they reached 
their homes President Davis in Richmond, Pemberton at. Grenada, 
and other Confederate officials, were advised by telegraph of the 
impending danger to Vicksburg, by far the most important point to 
the Confederates in the West. Who shall say that Sherman’s 
failure to take Vicksburg by driving the enemy from Chickasaw 
Tex 27 
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Bayou, where Sherman was repulsed with a loss of 1,848 killed, 
wounded and prisoners, on the 29th of December, was not due to 
that telegraphic report, which enabled Smith and Stephen D. Lee 
to concentrate rapidly by rail a force which, behind works, Sher- 
man could not dislodge?” 

Subsequent to this Mr. Fall served as scout with Gen- 
eral Ferguson on Deer Creek, and after the fall of Vicks- 
burg he was ordered to report to General ‘Magruder at 
Houston, Tex. During the remainder of the war he served 
in Company A of Cook’s regiment, Heavy artillery. He 
is now an energetic member of Dick Dowling camp, and 
has served as major and aide-de-camp on the staff of Gen. 
J. B. Polley, commanding the Texas division. Mr. Fall 
was married in 1866 to Lizzie Elliott, and has two sons, 
W. E. and Henry B. Fall. 


Captain Alsdorf Faulkner, of Faulkner, Ellis county, 
- Tex., was born near Newburgh, Orange county, N. Y., 
January 1, 1840. Coming to Texas in 1859, he was occu- 
pied, when the Confederate era began, as an Indian trader 
and sutler for a company of Rangers on the extreme fron- 
tier. Late in 1861 he raised in Montague and Denton 
counties a cavalry company, mainly of cowboys, of which 
he was elected captain. He was mustered in with the 
Fifteenth Texas cavalry, his troop becoming Company 
G of that regiment. Going into Arkansas the regiment 
was attached to Deshler’s brigade of the Texas division 
under Gen. Henry E. McCulloch, and later under Gen. 
John G. Walker, and Captain Faulkner’s company, remain- 
ing mounted, was attached to General Walker’s headquar- 
ters and employed for the most part in scouting and 
courier duty. During the last years of the struggle Cap- 
tain Faulkner was the acting major of his regiment, and 
in whatever rank he was placed be ably performed the 
duties allotted to him. He was once captured, at Nachi- 
toches, La., and imprisoned for several months at New 
Orleans. After a worthy career as a soldier he returned 
to civil pursuits in 1865. For twenty-seven years he was 
in the railroad service, and when he quit that service he 
was holding the position of general passenger agent of 
the Houston & Texas Central railroad. Since then he has 
given his attention mainly to farming and stock raising, 
owning a splendid black land farm of many acres in Ellis 
county, the banner cotton county of the United States. 
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In addition he has cattle, compresses, and other important 
interests. He was married March 9, 1892, to Nellie Evans 
McCollum, of Austin. 


Frank Marion Files, for many years prominent as a 
stockman in Hill county, and now president of the First 
National bank at Itasca, is a veteran of the Nineteenth 
regiment Texas cavalry. He was born in Georgia in 1834, 
of Revolutionary ancestry. His great-grandfather, Adam 
Files, came to America from England, was captain of a 
company under George Washington, and gave the services 
of seven sons as well as his own life to the cause of inde- 
pendence. One of these sons was Adam Files, Jr., father 
of D. S. Files, who married Sarah A. Smith. The latter, 
the parents of Frank Marion, came to Montgomery county, 
Tex., in 1837, and settled in Files valley, Hill county, in 
1853. The father served as a county commissioner and 
justice of the peace and was a man of worth and intelli- 
gence. In 1862 Frank Marion Files left the work of the 
farm in Hill county to enlist in Company C of the Nine- 
teenth regiment Texas cavalry, a gallant command with 
which he served as a private to the end of the war. He 
was with his regiment as part of George W. Carter’s 
brigade, under General Marmaduke, the celebrated Mis- 
souri cavalry leader, in the raid to Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
and served throughout all the operations of the Texas 
troops in Missouri, Arkansas and Louisiana, in 1863 and 
1864, closing with the Red River campaign and the battle 
of Yellow Bayou. Finally the regiment was disbanded, 
on the Brazos river, and he returned to his home. Since 
the war he has had a successful career as a stock raiser 
and dealer, is the owner of considerable real estate in Hill 
county, is interested in cotton milling, and for three years 
has been president of the First National bank. In 1866 
he was married to Jane Simpson, and they have nine chil- 
dren living: Nattie, Lee S., Wilmoth, Frank P., Lora, 
Joel S., Susie, Janette, and May. 


Lewis S. Flatau, of Dallas, a veteran of four years’ 
service in the Confederate army, was born at San Augus- 
tine, Tex., in 1843. He was reared in the State and 
educated at Murray institute, Upshur county, and the 
Franklin school, New Orleans. In his boyhood he found 
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employment in the river traffic, and when the war began 
he was learning the duties of a pilot on the Red river. 
Abandoning this occupation to enter the Confederate 
service, he enlisted at Vicksburg, Miss., May 15, 1861, in 
the First Confederate battery, which was consolidated, 
later, with the Mississippi battery of Capt. J. J. Cowan. 
Young Flatau had received a military education at the 
Franklin school, and was made a corporal in his battery, 
and entrusted with the work of drilling. He continued in 
this rank throughout all the active and honorable career 
of his command, and was one of its leading spirits in time 
of battle, and a most effective fighter. He was in combat 
with the enemy at Ship Island, Mechanicsburg, Satartia 
and Liverpool, Miss., but saw his most arduous service 
during the operations against Vicksburg. At the battle 
of Chickasaw Bayou, in December, 1862, he was badly 
_ wounded; at Snider’s Bluff he was in the fight with the 
gunboats; he was a participant in the hard fought battle 
of Champion’s Hill, and during the siege of Vicksburg, 
May 18th to July 4, 1863, he did very effective and impor- 
tant work, firing five hundred rounds from the Whitworth 
gun at Fort Hill. Just before the surrender of Vicksburg 
he was sent through the Federal lines by General Pem- 
berton, with dispatches for Gen. J. E. Johnston. After 
performing this dangerous duty he took part in the fight- 
ing at Jackson, Miss. In 1864 he went to Georgia with 
General Polk’s army and was an active participant there- 
after in the great battles of the army of Tennessee, includ- 
ing Dalton, Resaca, Dallas, New Hope Church, Kenesaw 
Mountain, Lost Mountain, Chattahoochee river, Peachtree 
Creek, Atlanta, Big Shanty, Allatoona Heights (where he 
handled the only artillery engaged) ; Decatur, Florence and 
Tuscumbia, Ala., and Columbus, Franklin, Nashville and 
Spring Hill, Tenn. On the retreat of General Hood his 
battery was sent to Florence, Ala., to keep the Federal 
fleet from destroying the pontoon bridge. Corporal 
Flatau, though captured at Spring Hill, managed to escape 
at once, and was with his battery in this important service. 
He was next in battle at Blakely, in front of Mobile, where 
the battery was surrendered in April, 1865, though he 
escaped and was never surrendered or paroled. After the 
war Mr. Flatau returned to the river and was a pilot for 
eight years, and for five years master of his own boats. 
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Afterward he farmed for about fifteen years in Camp 
county, Tex., where he was elected sheriff and served two 
years during Governor Roberts’ administration. Since 
then he has been a citizen of Dallas, establishing a success- 
ful manufacturing establishment, and now acting as super- 
intendent and secretary of the New Process manufacturing 
company. He is a fertile inventor, fifty-seven patents hav- 
ing been issued to him since the war from the United 
States patent office, and many of his inventions are in 
general use. 


Colonel Sydney Thruston Fontaine, of Galveston, 
formerly a distinguished officer of artillery in the Con- 
federate States service, is a native of Houston, born in 
1840. He was taken by his parents, in infancy, to Frank- 
fort, Ky., where he was graduated at the Kentucky mili- 
tary institute in 1858, and in the following year he made 
his home at Galveston. Early in 1861 he participated in 
the capture of the Federal troops at Santiago and Indian- 
ola, and then organized the first company of heavy 
artillery in the State for the Confederate service, of which 
he was elected captain. This became Company A of Col. 
J. J. Cook’s regiment of heavy artillery, and went on duty 
on the coast of Texas. In the memorable capture of Gal- 
veston by General Magruder’s forces, January 1, 1863, 
Captain Fontaine was intrusted with command of the 
artillery at Fort Point, the key of the whole position and 
the place most exposed to the Federal vessels. A refer- 
ence to General Magruder’s report, reproduced on pages 
80-93 of this volume, will show the faithful and able man- 
ner in which the young artillery captain performed his 
dangerous duty. Under a heavy fire from the enemy’s 
guns he was knocked from the parapet of the fort by the 
explosion of a shell. After this event Captain Fontaine 
was promoted to major of light artillery by Gen. E. Kirby 
Smith, and later by the secretary of war, and was ordered 
to report to General Magruder, who appointed him chief 
of artillery and ordnance of the district of Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizona, a notable honor to be conferred upon 
a man of twenty-three years. He held this position under 
five successive commanders of the district, and until the 
close of the war, with promotion to lieutenant-colonel. 
During the Red River campaign of 1864 he served as 
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inspector of artillery for the western district of Louisiana 
on the staff of Gen. Richard Taylor, and took an active 
part on the field. At the battle of Yellow Bayou, closing 
the campaign, he was twice wounded, one bullet striking 
his leg and another clipping his left ear, which the sur- 
geons afterward found it necessary to amputate. Besides, 
his horse was hit seventeen times. At the close of hostili- 
ties Colonel Fontaine was paroled at Houston. He then 
went to Louisville, Ky., and later to New York, where he 
remained a few weeks, returning to Galveston. In 1873 
he was married at Columbus, Tex., to Julia Ward, daughter 
of Dr. Lawrence Augustine Washington, grand-nephew of 
George Washington, and they now have four sons and a 
daughter living. He made his home after marriage at 
Denison, where he engaged in the practice of law and for 
one year was city attorney. In 1876 he removed to Gal- 
_veston, and continued with much success in the practice 
of his profession. He has also served five terms as recorder 
of the city. 


Marcellus A. Foster, of Huntsville, a survivor of the 
famous Archer’s Tennessee brigade, army of Northern 
Virginia, was born in Kentucky, November 14, 1836, son 
of Hiram Foster, a planter, and his wife Mary Ann King. 
Hiram Foster, with his father’s family, moved from Green- 
brier county, Va., about 1826 to Logan county, Ky., where 
he was engaged in farming until he removed with his own 
family in 1843 to Montgomery county, Tenn. In that 
region he continued farming. His son, Marcellus A., at 
the age of nineteen years, left the farm and became a mer- 
cantile salesman and bookkeeper at Woodlawn, Tenn. 
There he volunteered, early in 1861, in Company G of the 
Fourteenth regiment Tennessee infantry. With this regi- 
ment he went to Virginia, served under Gen. Robert E. 
Lee in that great commander’s first campaign, in the West 
Virginia mountains, and took part in Stonewall Jackson’s 
winter march to the Potomac river. Under the brigade 
command of General Hatton he was in battles at York- 
town, Eltham’s Landing and Seven Pines, and under Gen- 
eral Archer he went through the Seven Days battles 
before Richmond and the Second Manassas campaign. 
In the battle of Second Manassas, August 31, 1862, he 
was severely wounded in the left knee, unfitting him for 
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further duty in the field. During the remainder of the 
Confederate period he was on duty at Richmond as a clerk 
in the office of the second auditor. While in Virginia he 
was married to Marietta, daughter of George Fitzhugh, of 
Port Royal, Caroline county, Va. Returning to Tennes- 
see after the war he engaged in business there and in 
Christian county, Ky., until 1874, when he removed to 
Huntsville, Tex., with his wife and three sons. Two of 
the sons, Fitzhugh and Arthur Brockenbrough, went into 
business at Huntsville, and now constitute the successful 
firm of Foster Bros., with which their father is associated 
as bookkeeper and salesman. The other son, Marcellus 
Elliott Foster, is one of the leading journalists of the 
State, formerly of the Huntsville Item, and now managing 
editor of the Houston Post. 


Captain Samuel T. Foster, commander of Santos Bena- 
vides camp, United Confederate veterans, at San Antonio, 
was born in Union county, S. C., November 9, 1829. In 
1849 he came to Lavaca county, Tex., and when the Con- 
federate movement was inaugurated was a resident of Live 
Oak county. There he enlisted early in 1862, in Company 
H of the Twenty-fourth regiment Texas cavalry, Col. F. 
C. Wilkes commanding. This regiment was part of the 
brigade of Gen. James Deshler, and was ordered to Arkan- 
sas Post, where they served dismounted. Foster had been 
elected first lieutenant at the organization of the regiment 
and he served in this rank during the battle of January 
10-11, 1863, when the Confederate garrison, under com- 
mand of General Churchill, was assailed by a large Fed- 
eral army and a fleet of gunboats. Serving here with gal- 
lantry Lieutenant Foster was promoted to captain. He 
was made a prisoner of war with the rest of his brigade, 
but upon his exchange he resumed command of his com- 
pany, and the brigade having been transferred to the army 
of Tennessee, took part in the great battle of Chickamauga, 
in which the gallant Deshler lost his life. His next battle 
was Missionary Ridge, fighting under the heroic Cleburne, 
who held his line against the most desperate assaults by 
Sherman until Bragg’s line was broken. At Ringgold 
they made a memorable fight, saving the army trains 
from destruction, and throughout the Hundred Days of 
fighting from Dalton to Atlanta and Jonesboro, at Frank- 
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lin and Nashville, and finally in the North Carolina cam- 
paign, Captain Foster and his comrades were again and 
again distinguished for intrepidity and devotion to duty. 
He was surrendered with the army at Greensboro, N. C., 
April 26, 1865. Since 1879 Captain Foster has resided at 
Laredo, where he is a leading citizen, and a warm friend 
of his Confederate comrades, and holds the office of United 
States commissioner. 


Captain William Keller Foster, of the staff of General 
Magruder, was born in England, August 4, 1837, and came 
to the United States with his parents in childhood. He 
was educated at Philadelphia, studied law, and at the time 
of the beginning of hostilities in 1861 was practicing his 
profession at New Orleans. He took part in the capture 
of the Federal arsenal about the time of the secession of 
Louisiana, entered the Confederate service with the Louis- 
iana Zouaves, and later became assistant inspector general 
with the rank of captain on the staff of Gen. John B. 
Magruder. In this capacity he served from 1862 to 1864, 
participating in the Seven Days’ battles around Richmond 
and the capture of Galveston, Tex. In 1864-65 he con- 
tinued his service to the end upon the staff of Gen. John 
G. Walker. Captain Foster died at New Orleans in 188r. 
On March 2, 1865, he was married to Margaret Hadley, 
of Houston, Tex., daughter of T. V. J. Hadley and Piety L. 
Smith, and first cousin of Col. B. F. Terry. Both her par- 
ents rendered faithful service to the Confederacy. Mrs. 
Foster organized Robert E. Lee chapter, United Confeder- 
ate veterans, in November, 1897, and has since served as its 
secretary, among the most faithful to the memories of the 
cause of the South. Two children of Captain and Mrs. 
Fostereare living: Paul Hadley Foster, of Greenville, 


Tex., and Victor Sidney Foster, a cadet at West Point, 
N. Y. 


John Foth, a well-known business man of Galveston, is 
a native of Germany and a veteran of the Texas troops 
in the service of the Confederate States. He was born 
in Hanover, Germany, in 1842, and came to Galveston in 
1856. In October, 1861, at Austin, he enlisted as a private 
in Capt. H. Wilkes’ battery of light artillery, with which 
he served until the close of the war, surrendering at Hous- 
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ton, Tex., in May, 1865. Throughout the war the battery 
was on duty in Texas, performing necessary service, but 
not of such a character as to involve it in battle. In this 
way he served.at Fort Brown, in 1861-62, at Ringgold 
Barracks, Corpus Christi, Galveston and Houston. He 
was stationed at Galveston during the prevalence of yellow 
fever there. Much of the time Mr. Foth was detailed as 
sergeant-major on the staff of the major commanding his 
battalion, an honor which testified to the regard in which 
he was held by superior officers. Since 1865 he has been 
a citizen of Galveston, active in business, and taking an 
honorable part in public affairs. In 1886 he was appointed 
inspector of customs at Galveston, a position he held for 
two years, after which he served for eight years as acting 
appraiser of the port. Since 1893 he has been in business 
at Galveston as a member of the firm of Tuller & Foth, cus- 
tom brokers. 


John S. Fowlkes, of Dallas, formerly a staff officer in 
the army of Tennessee, was born in Nottaway county, Va., 
in 1840. Having removed to Texas in early manhood he 
enlisted there early in 1861 as a private in an independent 
company of about fifty men, who accompanied Gen. Ben 
McCulloch into Arkansas and Missouri and served as his 
body guard. Their first fight was at Chustenahlah, on the 
North Canadian river in Indian Territory, where about 
twelve hundred Confederates under General McIntosh 
defeated a body of five thousand Indians. In March, 1862, 
he fought at the battle of Elkhorn Tavern, where McCul- 
loch was killed, and subsequently crossing the Mississippi 
river with the army under General VanDorn, joined the 
Confederate forces at Corinth. At the reorganization, Mr. 
Fowlkes was elected second lieutenant of Company G, 
Thirty-second regiment Texas infantry, and soon after- 
ward he was made captain and quartermaster of the same 
regiment. In the fall of 1863 he was appointed paymaster 
of Gen. S. D. French’s division, army of Tennessee, and in 
this capacity and as quartermaster of Ector’s brigade, he 
continued on duty until the close of the war. In the course 
of his service east of the Mississippi he took part in the 
battles of Richmond, Ky., Murfreesboro and Chickamauga, 
and those of the Georgia and Tennessee campaigns of 
1864, including Atlanta, Nashville and Franklin. After 
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the close of hostilities Capt. Fowlkes engaged in planting 
in Yazoo county, Miss., for two years, then removed to 
Bryan, Tex., where he was occupied until 1891 in planting, 
and mercantile and banking business. Since the latter date 
he has been a citizen of Dallas and prominent in the busi- 
ness life of the city. 


James Hawley Freeman, of Navasota, was born at 
Crockett, Tex., August 21, 1843, son of Ira M. Freeman, 
a native of New York State, who came to Texas in 1839, 
and resided successively at Marshall, Sour Lake and Gal- 
veston, spending his last days in Grimes county. The 
father was a man of prominence, served as a soldier in the 
wars with the Indians in Texas, and acted with fidelity in 
various public capacities. James H. Freeman completed 
his education at Bastrop military school before the Con- 
federate era, and then, in 1861, when the youth of the 
State was called out to defend the new republic of the Con- 
federate States, he enlisted in Company C of the Fourth 
regiment Texas cavalry. This regiment was part of the 
brigade commanded by General Sibley and later by Gen. 
Tom Green, and Mr. Freeman, with the rank of sergeant 
of his company, was identified with the record of this 
gallant command throughout the four years of war. He 
took part in the battles of his regiment in Louisiana, and 
also did much scouting and service on detail, in all posi- 
tions earning recognition as a faithful and efficient soldier. 
Since the disbandment of the army Mr. Freeman has been 
engaged in business pursuits, with his home at Navasota, 
where he is highly regarded as a citizen, and has been hon- 
ored two years with the office of mayor. 


Edwin J. Fry, of Marshall, one of the most successful 
business men of Texas, is a veteran of one of the most 
gallant Texas commands in the Confederate service, and 
is yet ardently attached to the memories of the heroic 
struggle of which he was a part. Mr. Fry entered the 
Confederate service in August, 1863, at San Augustine, 
and was mustered in as a private in Company E, Col. W. 
P. Lane’s First Texas regiment, partisan rangers. He con- 
tinued on duty to the end of the war, sharing all the cam- 
paigns and engagements of his command, and gaining 
promotion to orderly sergeant. When the war closed, 
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Mr. Fry, yet a young man, prepared himself for a civil 
career. He began his business career as a merchant at 
Nacogdoches, and in 1872 removed to Marshall and 
engaged in banking as a member of the firm of Raguet & 
Fry. At a later date this was succeeded by the First 
National bank of Marshall, of which Mr. Fry is vice presi- 
dent. He also carries on a large drug business, of which 
he is sole proprietor, and is vice president of the Marshall 
wholesale grocery company, treasurer of the Marshall dry 
goods company, and president of the Marshall Car Wheel 
and Foundry company, which successfully conducts the 
largest manufacturing establishment of the kind south of 
St. Louis. Mr. Fry is also active and popular in social 
life. He is eminent in Freemasonry, being distinguished 
as the first member of the Mystic Shrine initiated in Texas, 
and grand commander in 1894 of the Knights Templar of 
the State. He was married in 1866, at San Augustine, 
to Mary L. Rankin, and they have seven children: Emery 
S., Sophy C., wife of Charles Cobb; Pamie, wife of W. L. 
Barry; Sallie, wife of John Copeland; Edwin J., Loula 
Lee and Bessie Belle. 


Brigadier-General Richard H. Gano, of Dallas, whose 
career as a Confederate officer is already mentioned in this 
volume and others of this work, is a native of Kentucky, 
born in Bourbon county in 1830. He was reared at his 
native place, and completed his education at Bethany col- 
lege, Va., where he was graduated in 1848. He then 
entered upon the study of medicine, and received his 
degree in that profession from the medical department of 
the university of Louisville in 1850. After several years 
of practice, one at Baton Rouge, La., and the remainder 
in Kentucky, he came to Texas in 1857, and soon after- 
ward abandoning his profession, engaged in stock raising 
in Tarrant county. In 1860 he was elected to the legisla- 
ture and he was a member of that body during the exciting 
period attending the secession of the State. Then, in Feb- 
ruary, 1860, in Tarrant county, he organized a squadron 
of cavalry, under the orders of Gen. Albert Sidney John- 
ston, and was elected senior captain of the same. With 
his command he joined the Confederate forces at Chatta- 
nooga after the fall of Fort Donelson, and at the battle of 
Shiloh was under the command of John H. Morgan. After 
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that he was conspicuous in the operations of General Mor- 
gan’s cavalry, leading his Texas battalion in the famous 
Kentucky raids of July and December, 1862, and in various 
other expeditions, and participating in numerous encoun- 
ters with the enemy. In reporting the fight at Hartsville, 
Tenn., August 21, 1862, General Morgan gave special 
mention to the “brave Texan Rangers, a small body of 
men commanded by Major Gano, of whom I cannot speak 
too highly, as they have distinguished themselves ever 
since they joined my command not only by their bravery, 
but their good, soldier-like conduct.” In the spring of 
1863, in command of the Seventh Kentucky cavalry, Col- 
onel Gano was a gallant figure in the fighting at Liberty 
and Snow’s Hill, outposts of the Confederate army in 
Tennessee. He was making a brilliant record, and had 
been advanced to the command of the Second brigade of 
Morgan’s cavalry, but about this time he was compelled 
to retire from active service on account: of ill health. 
“This,” says a Kentucky historian, “was a severe loss to 
the command, and a source of deep regret to all who had 
been associated with him. A more knightly gentleman 
and braver soldier never drew blade than Richard M. Gano. 
He was the soul of honor and the impersonation of physical 
and moral courage.” Coming to the Trans-Mississippi 
department in May, 1863, he reported to Gen. E. Kirby 
Smith, and was assigned to command of a brigade of Texas 
cavalry, the organization of which is noted on previous 
pages. In this capacity he served, with the rank and com- 
mission of brigadier-general, until the close of hostilities, 
finally disbanding his brigade at Dallas, Tex. He was a 
participant in seventy-two engagements, had five horses 
shot under him, and was severely wounded in the left arm 
while serving in Arkansas. Since the war he has resided 
mainly in Texas, taking an active part in the development 
of the State and the advancement of its prosperity. By the 
universal testimony of his comrades he is to be counted 
among the gallant men who have most honored their 
State upon the field of battle. 


Major John E. Garey, of Houston, formerly of the staff 
of Gen. E. Kirby Smith, commanding the Trans-Missis- 
sippi department, and a participant in three wars, was born 
at St. Augustine, Fla., November 22, 1824. In that region, 
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in his youth he served as an orderly in the war with the 
Indians. Coming to Texas, as an adventurer, in 1845, he 
landed at Corpus Christi, and in the following year accom- 
panied the division of General Worth to Mexico as an 
interpreter. He was at the battle of Palo Alto and Resaca 
del Palma, May 8-9, 1846; at Tampico when General Tay- 
lor fought the battle of Buena Vista; with Scott’s army 
at the bombardment and capture of Vera Cruz, and at 
Cerro Gordo and other battles on the way to the City of 
Mexico, where he remained until the flag was saluted and 
lowered. After this he resided in Texas, and being at 
Indianola in 1861, he was appointed by the commissioners 
in charge of the removal of Federal troops to receive all 
public property of every description from the United 
States officers leaving the State, receipting for it in the 
name of Texas. He co-operated with General Van Dorn 
in important movements in the early stage of the war, and 
on account of valuable service was commissioned captain 
and quartermaster by President Davis. In 1863 he was 
promoted to major and in the fall of the same year was 
advanced to the rank of lieutenant-colonel and made chief 
quartermaster of the Trans-Mississippi department, the 
capacity in which he served until the surrender. During 
this service he handled enormous sums of money and con- 
ducted transactions of the utmost importance with such 
scrupulous integrity and high ability that not a cent was 
misappropriated and the army was efficiently served by his 
department. During the past thirty-two years Major 
Garey has been in the service of the Houston & Texas 
Central railroad as claim agent, and his civil record has 
been as clean and satisfactory as was his war record. He 
is a member of Dick Dowling Camp, United Confederate 
veterans, and popular with his comrades as well as with the 
entire community. In 1852 he was married to Margaret 
Vernon, and they have one child living: Mrs. Abbott 
Arnold, of Galveston. 


Robert B. Garnett, of Galveston, formerly an officer in 
the army of Northern Virginia, is a native of the Old 
Dominion, born at Palmyra, Va., December 25, 1840. His 
family, distinguished in the history of the State, contributed 
gallant and famous soldiers to its defense, and when the 
crisis of 1861 arrived Mr. Garnett was not slow in tender- 
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ing his services for the cause of the South. Enlisting in 
the volunteer organization which became Company C of 
the Fourteenth regiment Virginia infantry, he was made 
a sergeant and soon after was promoted to second lieuten- 
ant. In this rank he served the twelve months’ enlistment 
of his command, being on duty mainly on the peninsula, 
taking part in the various skirmishes of the period and 
being present at the burning of the town of Hampton. At 
a later date Lieutenant Garnett enlisted in the Fifth battal- 
ion Virginia cavalry, also known as Richardson’s battalion, 
which was honored with special duty as scouts and couriers 
attached to the headquarters of Gen. Robert E. Lee. He 
was orderly sergeant of Company D of this battalion, later 
was promoted to second lieutenant and served for several 
months in that rank. After the heroic leader of the South 
surrendered his army at Appomattox, Lieutenant Garnett, 
like many of his comrades, engaged temporarily in the 
‘work of the farm. Two years later he sought wider fields 
of enterprise in Texas and in 1867 settled at Galveston, 
which has ever since been his home. Here he has been 
successful in business as contractor and enjoys the high 
esteem of his fellow citizens and surviving comrades. 


Joel Thomas Garrett, of Calvert, a Confederate soldier 
now a prominent citizen of Calvert, was born near Nash- 
ville, Tenn., February 28, 1825. He was educated at Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., and Marion, Ala., and made his home in 
Texas in 1850, busying himself as a farmer and merchant. 
In 1862 he entered the Confederate service as a member 
of a company of scouts serving under Gen. Ben McCulloch, 
and he was on duty with this company in Arkansas, until! 
captured with the garrison of Arkansas Post, under Gen- 
eral Churchill, January 11, 1863. Being sent north as a 
prisoner of war he was held at Camp Douglas, near Chi- 
cago, five months, and then was exchanged at City Point, 
Va., and ordered with his command to join the army of 
Tennessee. Thereafter he was a soldier of Gen. B. F. 
Cheatham’s division, army of Tennessee, until the close of 
the war. He was in hospital during the battle of Chicka- 
mauga, but he missed none other of the great battles of 
the army, being present at Missionary Ridge, Resaca, New 
Hope Church, Kenesaw Mountain, Peachtree Creek, At- 
lanta (July 22, 1864), Ezra Church and the siege of Atlanta, 
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Franklin and Nashville, Tenn., and Bentonville, N. C. He 
finally surrendered with the army under Gen. J. E. John- 
ston at Greensboro, N. C., and then returned to Texas 
and engaged in farming, his present occupation. Mr. Gar- 
rett was married in 1845 to Pauline J., daughter of Judge 
Robert Calvert, who came to Texas in 1850, served as 
county judge and legislator, and gained such prominence 
that the town of Calvert was named in his honor. During 
the war he kept open house for all Confederates. Mr. 
Garrett and wife have three children living: Mary, wife 
of John H. Drennan; Lucy, wife of Scott Field, of Calvert, 
and John Thomas, one of the leading merchants of Cal- 
vert. 


H. W. Garrow, president of the Houston Cotton 
exchange and board of trade, was in his boyhood a cadet 
in the Virginia military institute, the West Point of the 
South, and in that capacity was in the Confederate service. 
He was born in Mobile, Ala., November 16, 1846, and in 
May, 1861, though under fifteen years of age, joined the 
Woodruff Rifles, a company of the Twenty-first Alabama 
infantry, which he accompanied to Virginia. In the fol- 
lowing January he entered the Virginia military institute, 
with the history of which he was identified during the 
remainder of the war, going out with Stonewall Jackson 
in his valley campaign, participating in the famous charge 
of the cadets at the battle of Newmarket, in May, 1864, and 
after the institute was burned down by the enemy, serving 
with the cadets at Richmond during the siege of 1864-65. 
When the war closed he had a worthy record as a soldier, 
though but eighteen years of age. In 1877 Mr. Garrow 
made his home at Houston, and since then he has been a 
leader in the cotton trade of the city. For the past eight 
years he has been president of the Cotton exchange. Mr. 
Garrow is a son of William M. Garrow, a native of Ver- 
mont, and Virginia Walker, daughter of Judge Robert 
Walker, of Augusta, Ga., and cousin of Maj-Gen. W. H. 
T. Walker, a distinguished Confederate officer who lost 
his life at the battle of Atlanta, July 22, 1864. 


A. A. Gary, of Caddo Mills, a veteran of Gen. W. P. 
Lane’s cavalry, was born in Butler county, Ala., in 1835, 
and reared and educated in that State. On April 3, 1859, 
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he was married to Nancy C. Johnson, and in the following 
winter they made their home in Cass county, Tex. In 
1862 he volunteered as a Confederate soldier, and enlisted 
in Company B of Col. W. P. Lane’s cavalry command, 
with which he was on duty in Indian Territory, Arkansas 
and Louisiana during the course of the war. After three 
years of this record for the Confederacy he returned to his 
occupation as a farmer, at the close of the war, and in 1880 
located in Hunt county, where he is now the owner of a 
valuable farm near Caddo Mills. He is a member of Caddo 
Mills camp, United Confederate veterans. Mr. Gary’s 
first wife died in 1883 and in 1884 he wedded Miss Lilah 
Moore. He has living two sons and two daughters. 


Captain William H. Gaston, of Dallas, formerly a gallant 
officer of the First Texas infantry, was born in Wilcox 
county, Ala., in 1840, and was reared and educated in 
‘Texas, where he was engaged in farming, in Anderson 
county, when the State seceded in 1861. Promptly offer- 
ing his services to the commonwealth, he enlisted in May, 
1861, as a private in Company H of the First regiment 
Texas infantry, and on reaching Virginia was elected cap- 
tain of the company. Subsequently he was identified with 
the splendid record of his regiment in Hood’s famous 
Texas brigade of the army of Northern Virginia. Captain 
Gaston took part in all the battles of his regiment, while 
he was with that army, beginning at West Point, Va., and 
including the engagements at Gaines’ Mill—where the Tex- 
ans achieved sudden fame by their reckless charge up the 
heights held by the enemy—Malvern Hill, Second Manas- 
sas, Sharpsburg and Fredericksburg. Early in 1863 he 
was transferred to the Trans-Mississippi department, and 
assigned to duty as aide-de-camp to Col. A. T. Rainey, in 
command at Galveston. Ata later date he was made pur- 
chasing agent, with headquarters at that city, and he 
remained there until the war came to an end. Both as a 
field and bureau officer he evinced notable ability and was 
true to the cause which elisted his enthusiastic support. 
In 1868 Captain Gaston made his home at Dallas, where he 
has since resided, and is now engaged in banking. He is 
one of the prominent men of the city, a leader in financial 


we, and held in warm regard by his surviving com- 
rades. 
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Captain Frank Alexander Gordon Gearing, of Houston, 
a gallant Confederate soldier and sailor, was born at Pitts- 
burg, Pa., March 17, 1840. His father, Charles Gearing, 
was the owner of a line of steamboats plying on the Missis- 
sippi river and Gulf of Mexico, the “Star of the West,” 
“John F. Carr” and “Colonel Stelle,” and in early manhood 
young Gearing took command as captain of the “John F. 
Carr.” Though residing in the North both father and son 
sympathized fully with the South when hostilities began 
in 1861, and the steamboats of their line were presented 
to the Confederate government to be converted into gun- 
boats. In command of the “Carr,” thus fitted out as a vessel 
of war, Captain Gearing participated in the early opera- 
tions in the vicinity of Galveston, and subsequently he was 
in command of the steamer “Jefferson Davis,” the first 
boat built and launched by the Confederate government, 
until the boat was sunk at the mouth of the Brazos river, 
September 3, 1862, and he was taken prisoner. Subse- 
quently he was sent to Fort Pickens, Fla., and held until 
he made his escape a few months later. Being retaken, he 
was put in chains and closely confined for forty days, and 
then exchanged. On his return to the Confederate lines 
Captain Gearing enlisted as a private in Hood’s Texas bri- 
gade, army of Northern Virginia, and participated in the 
campaigns under Gen. Robert E. Lee. At the battle of 
the Wilderness, in May, 1864, he was severely wounded 
and left upon the field for dead. He has never fully recov- 
ered from the effects of his service for the Confederacy, 
nor has the warmth of his affection for the cause in any 
degree abated. He was married April 15, 1862, to Virginia 
Marston, of Galveston, and they have three daughters liv- 
ing: Mrs. Maggie Krausse, Mrs. A. L. Nelms and Miss 
Mary Gearing, all members of the Robert E. Lee chapter, 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, at Houston. Mrs. 
Gearing is a native of Massachusetts, daughter of Daniel 
Marston, but was reared at Galveston by her parents, from 
infancy. Though her father was a native of Maine, he was 
a firm supporter of the Confederacy, and served in the 
quartermaster’s department of the army during the war. 


Lieutenant-Colonel George Bruce Gerald, county judge 
of McLellan county, residing at Waco, was born in Yazoo 
county, son of George Gerald, a planter, and his wife Eliz- 
Tex 28 
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abeth Pope, both natives of South Carolina. His ancestors, 
both paternal and maternal, were of colonial families; with 
patriotic records in the Revolution, and his mother’s grand- 
father is remembered as having been one of the victims 
of the British prison pens. Colonel Gerald completed his 
literary education at the State university, Bloomington, 
Ind., and studied law at Cumberland university, Lebanon, 
Tenn. When the war began he promptly entered into the 
work of raising troops and formed a company of I15 men, 
of which he was elected captain. This became Company A 
ot the Eighteenth Mississippi infantry, one of the most gal- 
lant regiments of the army of Northern Virginia, first 
commanded by that chivalrous martyr to the cause, Col. 
E. R. Burt. With this regiment, later in the war under 
the brigade command of Generals Barksdale and Hum- 
phreys, Captain Gerald led his company until the .battle 
‘of Chancellorsville, when he was promoted to major, and 
later he was made lieutenant-colonel. He fought at First 
Manassas and Leesburg, in 1861, and afterward in all the 
battles of Longstreet’s corps, including the Seven Days 
before Richmond, Second Manassas, Fredericksburg, 
Gettysburg, Knoxville, Bean’s Station and Petersburg, 
and under General Early at Berryville and Cedar Creek. 
He commanded his regiment at the battle of Gettysburg, 
taking a conspicuous part in the capture of a regiment of 
Federal zouaves, and during the last year of the war was 
practically in command of his brigade. At the battle of 
Cedar Creek, against Sheridan, in the Shenandoah valley, 
October 19, 1864, he received his most severe wounds. 
The flag of the regiment had been shot down six times 
in rapid succession, and raising it himself he mounted a 
cannon, and, waving the banner, was cheering his men to 
the fight, when he was hit by three bullets. After the sur- 
render at Appomattox Colonel Gerald returned to his 
home, and presently removed to Waco, Tex., where he 
engaged in business as a real estate agent. In 1876 he was 
elected county judge, an office he held at that time for 
over eight years. During the following years he continued 
to take a prominent part in public affairs, and served as a 
member of the Twenty-second legislature and as postmas- 
ter of Waco in Cleveland’s first administration. In the 
year 1900 he was again elected county judge. Colonel 
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Gerald was married in Madison county, Miss., to Omega 
Melton, and they have two sons and four daughters. 


James P. Gibson, of Rusk, is a native of that city, born 
June 26, 1846. He is the son of Jesse Gibson, who came 
to Texas from Georgia in 1833, and fought for Texan 
independence at San Jacinto, and was in the war of the 
United States with Mexico. His mother was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Joseph T. Cook, a representative of an old 
Texas family. Jesse Gibson and his wife Elizabeth gave 
three sons to the Confederate service besides James P.— 
Joseph T., of Border’s regiment, Bee’s brigade; A. C., of 
Hubbard’s regiment, Walker’s brigade; and George W., 
who served in Ector’s brigade of the army of Tennessee 
and was shot through the head at the battle of Franklin, 
November 30, 1864. Before James P. Gibson was yet of 
military age he endeavored to enlist in a regiment partly 
organized at Rusk by Tom C. Hogg, but was refused. He 
accompanied the command to Alexandria, La., however, 
where it became part of James P. Major’s brigade, and was 
with the brigade for three months. Then Colonel Hogg 
persuaded him to return home, and immediately afterward 
he enlisted in Colonel Border’s regiment, Hamilton P. 
Bee’s brigade, with which he served in Texas until the 
close of the war. At the last he was stationed with his 
regiment at Richmond, Fort Bend county. After his 
return home Mr. Gibson attended school until 1868, then 
taught school and read law, and in 1872 he was admitted 
to practice as an attorney. A year later he was elected 
county judge, a position he occupied with marked ability 
for a period of nine years. From 1893 to 1899 he held the 
office of assistant superintendent of the State prison at 
Rusk. His public service has been distinguished for fidelity 
to duty and regard for the interests of the public. Judge 
Gibson was one of the organizers of Ross-Ector camp, 
United Confederate veterans, at Rusk, and is held in high 
esteem by his comrades. In 1877 he was married to Jen- 
nie S., daughter of Capt. R. B. Martin, a veteran of both 
the Mexican and Confederate wars, and they have seven 
children. 


Thomas J. Gibson, a veteran of Ector’s brigade, army of 
Tennessee, now a leading business man at Winnsboro, 
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Tex., is a native of Alabama, born March 14, 1845. He 
came to Texas with his parents and their family in 1859, 
and was reared upon the farm until the eventful year 1861, 
when, though but a boy of sixteen years, he enrolled him- 
self as a soldier of the Confederacy. With two brothers, 
James M. and Henry P., he enlisted in Company H, Tenth 
regiment Texas cavalry, a command that served dis- 
mounted east of the Mississippi, in most of the campaigns 
under Bragg, Johnston and Hood. He was with the regi- 
ment in its campaigning in Arkansas, early in the war, and 
after it was dismounted to be transferred east of the Missis- 
sippi, he was detailed to take part of the horses back to 
Texas. In August, 1862, he rejoined the regiment in Ten- 
nessee, and experienced his first battle at Mursfreesboro, 
December 31st. He was at Jackson, Miss., in Johnston’s 
campaign for the relief of Vicksburg, and in September, 

_ 1863, took part in the great battle of Chickamauga and the 
investment of Chattanooga. Returning to Mississippi, he 
again marched into Georgia in the spring of 1864 as a part 
of General Polk’s army, and fought in the great campaign 
from Resaca to Atlanta and Jonesboro, and in Hood’s Ten- 
nessee campaign in the bloody and disastrous battles of 
Nashville. His last fighting was at Spanish Fort, on the 
Mobile lines, and finally, after three and a half years of 
hardship and danger his service ended, a little after he had 
arrived at the age of twenty years, by parole at Meridian, 
Miss., with the army under Gen. Richard Taylor. On his 
return to Texas he engaged in farming, and in that occu- 
pation continued until 1875, when he embarked in business 
as a merchant at Winnsboro. He has been notably suc- 
cessful in his enterprises, is regarded as a man of high 
business ability and honor, and occupies a commanding 
financial position as president of the Merchants and Plant- 
ers National bank. By his marriage to Ella Babb, in 1881, 
Mr. Gibson has eight children living: Alma, Mabel, Allie, 
Thomas, Ellie, John, Mary and Esther Ruth. 


Colonel DeWitt Clinton Giddings, of Brenham, distin- 
guished as a Confederate officer and Democratic congress- 
man, is a native of Pennsylvania, born in 1827. He is the 
son of James Giddings, a farmer, and his wife, Lucy Dem- 
ing, both natives of Connecticut. Colonel Giddings com- 
pleted his academic education at Cazenovia seminary, near 
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Troy, N. Y., and prepared himself for the practice of law, 
which he began at Brenham, Tex., in 1852. Having elected 
to become a citizen of Texas he remained loyal to her 
interests, as the great mass of her people saw them, in 1861, 
and when the State had seceded he entered heartily into 
the work of organizing troops to defend the position which 
she and her sister States had taken. He raised a company 
of which he was elected captain, and this was mustered in 
as Company F, Twenty-first regiment Texas cavalry. At 
the organization of the regiment he was elected lieutenant- 
colonel, and G. W. Carter colonel. The Twenty-first was 
one of the Texas cavalry regiments that remained mounted 
throughout the war, and it was ordered on duty in Arkan- 
sas soon after its organization in 1862. Carter was soon 
put in command of a brigade of Texas cavalry, including 
the Twenty-first, which Giddings commanded, and later 
he received the full rank of colonel. In the spring of 1863 
he led his regiment in a raid to Cape Girardeau, Mo., under 
General Marmaduke, the famous Missouri Confederate, 
and took an active part in the fighting which attended this 
expedition, and the operations which followed on the St. 
Francis river, and was particularly commended for gal- 
lantry and activity. He took part in the subsequent opera- 
tions of 1863, under General Marmaduke, including the 
Little Rock and Helena campaigns, and in the spring of 
1864, commanding his regiment, participated in the Red 
River campaign against the Federal army under General 
Banks. For forty-six days he and his men were in almost 
constant skirmishing and battle with the retreating enemy. 
About Alexandria and at Bayou Boeuf, Bayou Rapides, 
Lamourie and Marksville he performed important services, 
and at the last battle of consequence in Louisiana, Yellow 
Bayou, May 18, 1864, he led his regiment in a gallant 
charge upon the enemy. In addition to his battle expe- 
riences Colonel Giddings was distinguished as a scout and 
raider, and had numerous narrow escapes while serving 
in this capacity. On one occasion, with seventy men, he 
had captured ninety Federals, when he was himself com- 
pelled to surrender near Helena, Ark., and was carried to 
St. Louis, but within a month was exchanged with his men 
for the Federals he had taken and paroled. When the 
army was disbanded Colonel Giddings resumed the prac- 
tice of law at Brenham, and in 1866 established a private 
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bank, which he is still conducting. He was a member of 
the constitutional convention in 1866, and proposed an 
amendment establishing an educational qualification for 
voters. During the struggle against the carpetbagger 
government he was a conspicuous figure on the side of 
white supremacy, and in 1872 he was elected to the United 
States congress from the Third Texas district, as a Demo- 
crat. His seat was contested, but the fight he made and 
the exposition thus afforded of the carpetbagger methods 
made his name and cause familiar throughout the nation. 
He was successful in the contest, and was congratulated 
both by James G. Blaine and Daniel Voorhees upon the 
spirited manner in which he had defended his rights and 
those of his constituents. After serving three terms in 
congress, he retired with a record of which he is justifiably 
proud. He remains a warm friend of his old comrades, 
who entertain for him the highest esteem and honored him 
for several years, until his declination to serve further, with 
the office of commander of Washington camp, United Con- 
federate veterans. Colonel Giddings was married in 1860 
to Miss Lusk and has one son and a daughter living. 


Captain Julius Giesecke, of New Braunfels, a veteran of 
Colonel Scurry’s regiment, the Fourth Texas cavalry, was 
born in Hanover, Germany, October 22, 1838, and came 
with his parents to Washington county, Tex., in the fall 
of 1846. He entered the Confederate service on Septem- 
ber 15, 1861, as second lieutenant of Company G, Fourth 
Texas cavalry, and went into camp at San Antonio, under 
the brigade command of Gen. H. H. Sibley. On October 
23, 1861, they left there for the campaign in New Mexico, 
and after a long and tedious journey, encountered the 
enemy at Valverde, near Fort Craig, February 21, 1862. 
The feature of this battle was the splendid charge of Major 
Ragsdale’s battalion of the Fifth cavalry upon the infantry 
and artillery of the enemy. Though successful, many of 
the Confederates were killed and wounded, and among 
those who fell was Capt. Marinus von der Heuvel, of Com- 
pany G. Second Lieutenant Giesecke was a gallant par- 
ticipant in this assault, and upon the death of Heuvel was 
promoted to captain of the company. He led his company 
at Glorieta and Paralta, in this campaign, and after the 
return to Texas, participated in the capture of Galveston, 
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January 1, 1863. Subsequently going into Louisiana with 
his brigade under the command of Gen. Tom Green, he 
took part in the campaign on Bayou Teche, including the 
battles of Camp Bisland and Franklin. In the latter fight, 
April, 1863, he was captured by the enemy. Being taken 
to New Orleans, he was sent by boat to Fort Monroe, 
Va., and was one of the participants in the famous capture 
of the steamer Maple Leaf, en route to Fort Delaware, by 
Confederate prisoners. They landed on the coast about 
thirty miles below Cape Henry, and after many adventures, 
succeeded in passing through the Federal lines and reach- 
ing Richmond. Captain Giesecke refused the furlough 
offered all the escaped officers and as soon as possible 
rejoined his company at New Iberia, La. Afterward he 
was in all the service of General Green’s cavalry, and 
fought with gallantry through the Red River campaign, 
including the battles of Mansfield, Pleasant Hill, Blair’s 
Landing and Yellow Bayou, and many smaller fights. In 
later years he has been a citizen of New Braunfels, inter- 
ested in woolen manufacture, and now one of the owners 
of the New Braunfels Zeitung. He was married in 1868 
to Wilhelmina Groos, and has three children: F. E. Gie- 
secke, superintendent of the drawing department of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical college, Brazos county; W. 
E. Giesecke, a civil engineer in Mexico, and Linda, wife of 
Emil Stein, an electrician in Mexico. 


L. B. Giles, of Laredo, a veteran of the Eighth Texas 
cavalry, was born in Montgomery, Tex., October 2, 1841, 
son of Samuel B. Giles and his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Joab Banton, of French Huguenot descent, who was a 
soldier under Andrew Jackson at the battle of New Or- 
leans and in the Indian wars. In August, 1861, Mr. Giles 
left his occupation as a farmer in Travis county, and vol- 
unteered as a private soldier in Company D of the Eighth 
Texas cavalry, better known as Terry’s Texas Rangers. 
Accompanying the regiment to Kentucky he was wounded 
for the first and only time during the war, in the fight at 
Woodsonville, December 17, 1861, in which Col. B. F. 
Terry lost his life. Afterward he was in all the campaigns 
and battles of his command until the close of that war, 
including the engagements at Shiloh, Perryville, Murfrees- 
boro, Bardstown, Chickamauga, Knoxville, and those of 
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the Atlanta campaign from Dalton to Jonesboro, and the 
many encounters of Wheeler’s cavalry that followed, in all 
not less than two hundred engagements where he was 
under fire of the enemy. At the end he was paroled at 
Natchez, Miss., and he then returned to farm life in Travis 
county, where he now has his home, with a temporary 
residence at Laredo. Since the war he has given some 
attention to military matters, serving several years as cap- 
tain of Company F, First regiment State reserves, and he 
is an enthusiastic member of the United Confederate vet- 
eran association, maintaining membership in the Santos 
Benavides camp at Laredo and John B. Hood camp at 
Austin. He has taken an active part in public affairs, 
which was recognized in 1893 by his appointment by Sec- 
retary John G. Carlisle as immigrant inspector at Laredo, 
an office he has filled since that date, with marked ability 
and to the general satisfaction. Mr. Giles was married in 
1867 to Annie, daughter of Gen. Joel A. Battle, a gallant 
Confederate officer, and they have two sons and two 
daughters living. 


William J. Good, of Quanah, a veteran of Gen. Tom 
Green’s Texas brigade, is a native of Texas, and son of 
Isham J. Good, who was born in Georgia and came to 
Texas in the early thirties, settling in Caldwell county, and 
founding the town of Lockhart, where he kept tavern and 
served as county sheriff. His establishment is commemo- 
rated in Thrall’s history of Texas, as the half-way house 
between Gonzales and Austin, and the abode for some time 
of Gens. Ben McCulloch and Henry E. McCulloch. The 
wife of this noted pioneer was Melissa Trantham, and they 
reared four children: John H., Martha A., William J., and 
I. J. William J. was born in Gonzales county, September 
27, 1843, and spent his youth assisting his father in the 
work of the ranch. In September, 1861, being eighteen 
years of age, he enlisted in Company H of the Fifth regi- 
ment Texas cavalry, commanded by Col. Tom Green, of 
Austin, and soon afterward, with this regiment, which 
became a part of General Sibley’s brigade, he made the 
great march from San Antonio to Fort Craig, New Mexico. 
On February 22, 1862, he took part in the battle of Val- 
verde, near Fort Craig, in which the Confederates, under 
the leadership of the gallant Tom Green, won a complete 
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victory, among their spoils being a Federal battery, 
which was christened the Valverde battery, and put 
under the command of Joseph D. Sayers, governor of 
Texas. In this battle Private Good was severely wounded, 
a shot piercing his right breast, and he was carried by his 
comrades on a litter forty-six miles, to the hospital at 
Socorra, where he was captured in May following by the 
Federals under General Canby, and taken to Fort Craig 
and paroled. Upon his exchange in December, 1862, he 
rejoined his regiment at Hempstead, Tex. Soon afterward 
the volunteers from his command captured the Harriet 
Lane at Galveston, and in 1863 they were ordered into 
Louisiana, where Private Good shared the gallant record 
of his regiment under Richard Taylor and Tom Green, 
participating in twenty-eight battles, notable among which 
were Mansfield, Pleasant Hill and Yellow Bayou. At the 
close of an honorable and praiseworthy career as a soldier, 
he returned to his father’s home near Austin and resumed 
the occupations of civil life. Until 1896 he engaged exten- 
sively in the cattle trade, and since then he has been raising 
Hereford cattle mainly, with his ranch in Bailey county, 
where he has in use for his herds as much as 180,000 acres. 
He is an enterprising and popular citizen, as a native born 
Texan is loyal to his State and her interests, and as a 
Confederate veteran he retains a tender interest in all 
Confederate affairs and is true to the memories of the great 
struggle of the South for independence. 


George I. Goodwin, of Brownwood, active and promi- 
nent in the United Confederate veteran organization of 
Texas, rendered his military service as a private and officer 
of Gen. Tom Green’s Texas brigade. He was born in 
Americus, Ga., in 1835, son of John Goodwin, a native of 
North Carolina, and Sarah Cutts, of Georgia, a descendant 
of the patriotic Lindsay family, of Revolutionary fame. In 
his childhood his family settled in Texas, where he received 
his education, and in 1857 was admitted to the practice of 
law at the town of Richmond. The advent of war found 
him a young lawyer, with a promising practice, which he 
promptly sacrificed, at the call of country, and joined Com- 
pany F of Col. J. W. Spaight’s cavalry regiment, which 
campaigned in Louisiana in Gen. Tom Green’s division. 
Later he was transferred to Col. Ragsdale’s cavalry, in 
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which he was sergeant and afterward commanded Com- 
pany F. His first battle was at Sabine Pass, where he was 
under fire, and in Louisiana he took part in all of General 
Green’s campaigns, including the fights at Brashear City, 
Fordoche and others. In the course of his service Colonel 
Goodwin had the good fortune to escape serious injury. 
When the army was disbanded he returned to the work of 
his profession in Brazos county, and in 1875 made his home 
at Brownwood, where he engaged in the practice of law 
until his retirement. He has been faithful to his profession, 
declining official honors except one term as a representa- 
tive in the Fourteenth legislature of Texas, in 1874-75. 
Into the work of the Confederate veteran organization he 
has entered with much interest, and has had the honor of 
commanding Stonewall Jackson camp, No. 118, and now 
holds the rank of lieutenant-colonel of the Second Texas 
regiment, United Confederate veterans. 


Captain Thomas J. Goree, of Galveston, was noted in 
the Confederate service as the first Texan to participate in 
an engagement with the enemy. He is a native of Ala- 
bama, born in Perry county, November 15, 1835, and 
became a resident of Texas at the age of fifteen years, mak- 
ing his home at Huntsville. When hostilities began in 
1861 he was engaged in the practice of law at Houston, but 
he promptly abandoned this occupation to enter the mili- 
tary service, and in May, 1861, went to Virginia. Joining 
the command of General Beauregard at Manassas Junction 
he served as an independent scout for that general until 
July 18th, the day of the first fighting on Bull Run, when 
he was appointed volunteer aide on the staff of General 
Longstreet. He continued with this officer as he rose from 
brigade to corps command throughout the course of the 
war, receiving a commission as captain and aide de camp in 
the winter of 1861. In the course of his service he per- 
formed valuable duty at the battle of First Manassas, the 
siege of Yorktown, at Williamsburg and Seven Pines, dur- 
ing the Seven Days fighting before Richmond, at Second 
Manassas, South Mountain, Sharpsburg and Fredericks- 
burg, in Longstreet’s Suffolk campaign, at the great 
engagements of Gettysburg and Chickamauga, in the seige 
of Knoxville, at the Wilderness and around Richmond and 
Petersburg, and finally surrendered at Appomattox after 
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active participation in the fighting during the retreat from 
the Confederate capital. After General Lee’s surrender 
Captain Goree accompanied General Longstreet to Lynch- 
burg, Va., and from there, in June, 1865, he and his chief 
drove over the country to Greensboro, Alabama, where 
they parted, General Longstreet going to Mississippi and 
Captain Goree to San Jacinto county, Tex. There Cap- 
tain Goree farmed for two years, afterward engaged in 
business in Madison county, and at a later date practiced 
law at Huntsville. Following this he was superintendent 
of the State penitentiary from 1877 to May, 1891, when he 
was appointed general agent of the New Birmingham Iron 
and Improvement Company of Cherokee county, Texas. 
Since 1893 he has held the position of assistant manager of 
the Texas Land & Loan Company at Galveston. Captain 
Goree is well known throughout the State as a public offi- 
cial and an enterprising business man and is popular with 
his comrades of the Confederacy. 


George Henry Gould, of Palestine, a prominent lawyer, 
and commander of Palestine camp, No. 44, United Confed- 
erate veterans, was born near Rochester, N. Y., October 
20, 1835. His grandfather, Timothy Gould, was a soldier 
in the war of 1812. Mr. Gould received his collegiate edu- 
cation at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, and in 
1857 came to Texas and entered upon the study of law 
under Judge M. D. Ector and M. D. Graham. In 1859 he 
was admitted to the bar, and he embarked in the practice at 
Henderson, Rusk county, but this career was soon inter- 
rupted by the war. Though of Northern birth he felt him- 
self in complete sympathy with the South on the issues 
involved, and when the crisis came and the South called 
upon her sons to take up arms to defend the Confederacy, 
he enlisted as a soldier. Beginning as a private in Com- 
pany F. of the Seventeenth regiment, Texas cavalry, he 
was made sergeant major of the regiment at the reorgani- 
zation in 1862, and in that capacity served until honorably 
discharged in 1864 on account of sickness. He served 
throughout in the Trans-Mississippi department, sharing 
the record of his regiment under Colonels George F. 
Moore and James Taylor, and participating in a consider- 
able number of engagements with the enemy. After the 
war he resumed the practice of law, and continued it for 
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thirty-five years at Henderson with growing success and 
influence. In this period he was honored with the offices 
of representative in the legislature from Rusk county and 
county judge. In 1889 he was appointed attorney for the 
International & Great Northern railroad company, in a 
group of seven counties, with headquarters at Palestine, 
where he has since made his home.’ In 1861 Mr. Gould 
was married to Ellen Spivey, who died in 1890, and in 1892 
he wedded Florence Finch. He has four children living: 
Minnie, wife of Hon. N. B. Morris, of Henderson; Ellen, 
teacher in the public schools at Palestine; Robert A. and 
Grace. 


Henry W. Graber, of Dallas, quartermaster-general on 
the staff of Lieut.-Gen. W. L. Cabell, commanding the 
Trans-Mississippi department, United Confederate veter- 
ans, is a veteran of the famous Terry’s Texas Rangers, a 
cavalry regiment that achieved fame on so many battle- 
fields of the middle South, from Kentucky to the Carolinas. 
He is a native of Germany, born in the city of Bremen in 
1841, where his father conducted a large furniture manu- 
facturing and exporting business. In 1853 the family 
moved to Houston, Tex., where both parents and one 
brother died the same year. Young Henry was then 
employed in a wholesale grocery business, and subse- 
quently in general merchandise in Waxahachie, Cypress 
City and Hempstead. In 1860 he became the junior part- 
ner of the firm of Faddis.& Graber at Hempstead, doing a 
prosperous general merchandise business at the breaking 
out of the war. From this place he joined the State troops 
in an expedition to Brazos, Santiago and Indianola, result- 
ing in the surrender of the Federal troops at both points. 
In September, 1861, he enlisted for the term of the war in 
the Confederate service as a private in Company B Eighth 
Texas cavalry, familarly known as Terry’s Texas Rangers, 
commanded by Col. B. F. Terry. Although born on for- 
eign shores, his love for his adopted home and its people 
was sufficient for him to sacrifice his magnificent prospect 
in business and offer his life in its defense, and when elected 
second lieutenant in the first company organization in 
Hempstead, declined the honor, having no ambition to 
gratify save to do his duty in an humble capacity. He 
shared the operations of the regiment in Kentucky in the 
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fall and winter of 1861, fought at Shiloh under Colonel 
Wharton, took part in the first battle and capture of Mur- 
freesboro under General Forrest, went to Kentucky again 
with Bragg’s army and was in the battles of Munfordsville, 
Bardstown and Perryville and many minor engagements, 
and experienced all the service of his command until, early 
in 1863, while on a scouting expedition near Bowling 
Green, Ky., in an engagement with an infantry force 
twenty times their number, he was severely wounded and 
captured. As this was inside the enemy’s lines he was held 
about two months awaiting court martial; having planned 
his escape was sent to Louisville for a month for safe 
keeping, and there was placed in irons for resenting an 
insult by Captain Black, a negro official. Subsequently he 
was sent as a prisoner of war to camp Chase, Ohio, and 
from there to Fort Delaware, where he escaped after four 
months’ detention, by assuming a sick man’s name at roll 
call and going with a party of Marylanders that were 
expecting to be paroled at Washington, but were sent to 
Point Lookout, and from thence, after several months, to 
City Point for exchange. He rejoined his command in 
East Tennessee. His next active service was in the Geor- 
gia campaign of 1864, participating in numerous engage- 
ments from Dalton to Atlanta and Jonesboro. He served 
under Gen. Joe Wheeler against Sherman during the lat- 
ter’s march to Savannah, participating in daily engage- 
ments. Near the latter city his company was detached for 
duty as escort and scouts to General McLaws, with whom 
he remained until the surrender in North Carolina, partici- 
pating in the battles of Averasboro and Bentonville and 
other smaller engagements. At the close of this active mili- 
tary career Mr. Graber returned to Texas, and after engag- 
ing in mercantile pursuits successively at Hempstead, 
Courtney, Rusk and Waxahachie, made his home at Dal- 
las in 1885. He has always been prominent in the work of 
the United Confederate veterans, is a member of Sterling 
Price camp, and was its commander in 1808, fully enjoying 
the confidence of his comrades. As president of the Graber 
Machinery company, and in all social and business rela- 
tions, he is highly regarded among the people of Dallas. 


Stephen C. Granberry, of Austin, a veteran of the army of 
Northern Virginia, was born in Henry county, Ala., March 
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5, 1837. During his childhood his parents removed to 
Hinds county, Miss., where he was reared upon the farm. 
When his adopted State seceded from the Union and 
joined the Confederacy he was a member of the senior 
class of Mississippi college at Clinton, and he entered 
enthusiastically into the formation of a company of stu- 
dents, called the College Rifles, as soon as it became evident 
that war was to be waged with the South. Such was the 
action of college boys all over the country, and they went 
gallantly to the front among the first to take up arms in 
defense of the Confederacy. Granberry’s company was 
mustered in as Company FE, Eighteenth regiment Missis- 
sippi infantry, and was on duty in Virginia in time to take 
part in the first battle of Manassas. Private Granberry 
speedily gained promotion in the non-commissioned 
grades, and finally was made second lieutenant of his com- 
pany. He took part in the early fighting at Ball’s Bluff, 
Yorktown and Seven Pines, and afterward under the bri- 
gade command of Generals Griffith and Humphreys in 
McLaw’s division, Longstreet’s corps, under Gen. Robert 
E. Lee, he participated in the battles of Savage Station, 
Malvern Hill, Second Manassas, Maryland Heights and 
Harper’s Ferry, Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg (December, 
1862, and May, 1863), Gettysburg, Chickamauga, Knox- 
ville and the Wilderness. After a long and perilous battle 
career, in which he was three times wounded, once severely, 
he was permitted to return home on furlough in 1864, 
and the progress of the war made it impossible for him to 
regain his command. True to duty, however, he joined 
McNelly’s Texas Scouts, and served with that body until 
the close of hostilities, being mustered out at Brenham, 
Tex., in the latter part of May, 1865. Since January 26, 
1866, he has made his home at Austin, where he is thor- 
oughly identified with Confederate movements and is a 
member of John B. Hood camp, United Confederate vet- 
erans. He was married in 1867 to Anne Hemphill of Bas- 
trop county, and they have two sons: M. C. Granberry, 
a lawyer; H. B. Granberry, a physician, and a daughter, 
Mary H., wife of J. P. Hamer. 


Major Charles J. Green, of Dallas, made a worthy record 
as a gallant soldier of the Confederacy in the great struggle 
of 1861-65. He was born in Falmouth, Va., in 1839, and in 
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1859 was graduated at the Virginia Military institute, Lex- 
ington, Va., an institution which was deservedly known as 
the West Point of the South. After graduation he went to 
New Orleans and resided until the secession of Virginia, 
when he returned to his native State and devoted his ser- 
vices to her defense. Promptly organizing a company at 
Falmouth, he was elected captain. This became Company 
A, of the Forty-seventh regiment Virginia infantry, of 
Field’s brigade, A. P. Hill’s division, army of Northern 
Virginia, and in the fall of 1864 Captain Green was pro- 
moted to major of the regiment. A. P. Hill’s famous 
division was never a laggard in the fight during the four 
years of tremendous struggle in Virginia, Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, and Major Green participated with distinc- 
tion in all the battles of his command, except when disabled 
by wounds. He led his company at Seven Pines and in the 
Seven Days’ battles before Richmond, until severely 
wounded at Cold Harbor, after which he was disabled until 
Second Manassas. Subsequently he fought at Chantilly, 
Monocacy, Harper’s Ferry, Sharpsburg, Shepherdstown, 
Fredericksburg, Hamilton’s Crossing and Chancellorsville, 
in the latter battle receiving another severe wound that 
caused his disability until after the Gettysburg campaign. 
Mine Run was his next engagement and in 1864 he was 
in the battles of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania Court 
House, Hanover Junction, Second Cold Harbor, Peters- 
burg and the Weldon railroad, where he was a third time 
wounded. 


Captain Samuel Percival Greene, of Fort Worth, adju- 
tant-general of the Texas division, United Confederate 
veterans, was born in Williamsburg district, S. C., Decem- 
ber 21, 1842. At the age of eight years he accompanied his 
family to a new home in the vicinity of Dalton, Ga., and 
there he was reared to manhood, just before the war becom- 
ing a student at Oglethorpe college. In the spring of 1861 
he enlisted in a company organized in Whitfield county, 
which became Company G of the Eleventh Georgia infan- 
try, but in the following December he placed a substitute 
in this regiment in order that he might return home in 
order to attend to important private business. As 
soon as military operations were resumed in the spring—in 
March, 1862,—he re-enlisted as a private in Company A, 
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Thirty-ninth Georgia infantry, with which he served during 
the remainder of the war. A month or two after his enlist- 
ment he was elected second lieutenant of Company I, a 
year later he was made adjutant, and from that position he 
was promoted, at the reorganization at Bentonville, N. C., 
to captain of Company H. Captain Greene experienced 
hard fighting and arduous service on many of the famous 
fields of the middle South. Beginning with the first Fed- 
eral advance against Chattanooga, early in the year 1862, 
he was in battle at Bridgeport, Ala., and other skir- 
mishes in that region, commanding the rear guard on the 
retreat to Chattanooga, and going for five days and four 
nights without sleep. Next he accompanied his brigade, 
commanded by General Reynolds, to East Tennessee, 
where they served under Gen. E. Kirby Smith, and partici- 
pated in the fight at Tazewell, and marching into Kentucky 
in the summer of 1862, skirmished at Lexington, near Cov- 
‘ington, and at Barboursville. After the return to Tenne- 
see the brigade was put under the command of Gen. Alfred 
Cumming, and sent from Murfreesboro to Vicksburg, 
Miss., and at the famous battle of Baker’s Creek Lieuten- 
ant Greene commanded Company I, which lost fifty per 
cent of its men in ten minutes. Here he had a narrow 
escape from death, a bullet passing across his breast and 
tearing the flesh. During the siege of Vicksburg that fol- 
lowed he was on duty in the trenches, and following the sur- 
render he was on parole for several months. Then rejoin- 
ing the army of General Bragg before Chattanooga, he 
took part in the battle of Misisonary Ridge, November 
25, 1863. In 1864 he fought through the campaign from 
Dalton southward, including the battles around Atlanta, 
and at Jonesboro, where his regiment lost fifty-five per 
cent of its number engaged; and following the evacuation 
of Atlanta took part in General Hood’s march through 
Alabama into Tennessee, the battles of Columbia and 
Nashville, and the day after the defeat at Nashville his 
regiment formed a part of the rearguard, only six hundred 
in all, which, although surrounded by Federal cavalry, 
maintained their position until eleven o’clock that night, 
thus giving General Hood a chance to rally his disorgan- 
ized army, and make good his retreat. Captain Greene 
participated in every battle save one in which his regiment 
was engaged during the entire war. In 1865 he went 
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through the Carolina campaign, finally surrendered with 
Gen. J. E. Johnston at Greensboro, N. C. When he faced 
again the duties of civil life he began preparation for the 
profession of law, to which he has been devoted in the years 
that followed. Being admitted to the bar in Dalton he 
practiced there until 1873, when he removed to Fort Worth. 
In 1892 he was honored with the election as judge of the 
Forty-eighth judicial district of Texas, and he served with 
credit upon the bench for a term of four years. Since the 
formation of the United Confederate veterans association 
he has been active in its behalf, and has served for several 
years as commander of R. E. Lee camp, No. 158. 


Walter Gresham, of Galveston, widely known as one of 
the foremost workers for the advancement of his city and 
State, and a leader in public affairs, began his career, as a 
young Virginian, in the ranks of the Confederacy. He was 
born in King and Queen county, Va., in 1841, received his 
literary education at Edgehill college, in that State, and left 
his books in the spring of 1861 to enlist for the cause of the 
South. Not being permitted to regularly enlist, because of 
infirm health, he joined Captain Bagsby’s company of 
heavy artillery at Gloucester Point, Va., and for several 
months served with that command as a volunteer. Subse- 
quently he became a member of the Lee Rangers, after- 
ward Company H, Ninth regiment Virginia cavalry, and 
was on duty with that company until November, 1862, 
when he was permitted to return to his studies as a law 
student in the University of Virginia. He was graduated 
professionally in 1863, and then at once enlisted as a pri- 
vate in Company H, Twenty-fourth regiment Virginia cav- 
alry, of which he was a member until. the surrender of 
General Lee, but his service was mainly on detached duty, 
as a scout. Among the battles in which he was a partici- 
pant were the Seven Days before Richmond, Brandy 
Station, the Wilderness, Spottsylvania Court House, and 
the engagements on the retreat from Richmond to Appo- 
mattox. There he was on the skirmish line in the last 
fighting of the army of Northern Virginia, but escaped 
through the Federal lines, and at a later date gave his par- 
ole at Richmond. Subsequently he raised a crop at his 
home, gained admission to the bar, and then, in 1866, 
removed to Galveston, the city he had chosen as’ his field 
Tex 29 
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of activity, and to which he has since given many years 
of his best efforts. During the last quarter century he has 
been devoted in particular to the promotion of three great 
enterprises, essential to the prosperity of his city and State: 
the building of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe railroad, 
of which he was vice-president up to 1886; the securing 
of an appropriation by Congress for the improvement of 
Galveston harbor, in connection with which he was chair- 
man of the commission from the Western States which 
visited Washington to urge the enterprise; and the con- 
struction of the Galveston, La Porte & Houston railroad, 
and the bringing of the Southern Pacific railroad to Gal- 
veston. His work in these various lines has made his name 
familiar throughout the West, and he is now vice-presi- 
dent of the Trans-Mississippi commercial congress. Mr. 
Gresham has also gained a high and honorable rank in his 
_ profession, and has rendered valuable official service as 
district attorney of Galveston and Brazoria counties in 
1872 to 1875; as member of the Texas legislatures from 
January, 1887, to November, 1892, and as representative 
of the Tenth district of Texas, in the Fifty-third Congress 
of the United States. 


Major George E. Grey, of Orange, is a native of Virginia, 
and as a Confederate soldier served with the troops of the 
Old Dominion under Robert E. Lee. He was born in 
Fairfax county, Va., January 3, 1839, son of George E. 
Grey, a soldier of the war of 1812, and descendant of one 
of the old Virginia families. In 1856 young Grey made the 
journey to California, whence, after many adventures, he 
returned to his native State in 1860. On April 8, 1861, he 
went to Richmond to enter the military service of his State, 
and became a member of the Richmond Blues battalion, 
later under the command of Capt. Bob King. Eight 
months later he enlisted in the Twenty-seventh regiment 
Virginia infantry, and subsequently he was transferred to 
the Eighth Virginia infantry, Col. Eppah Hunton com- 
manding, of Gen. R. B. Garnett’s brigade, Pickett’s 
division, Longstreet’s corps, army of Northern Virginia. 
Mr. Grey was made a second lieutenant May 15, 1862;. 
captain July 22, 1862, and major of the Eighth regiment 
in February, 1864. He fully shared the service of his 
command, gallantly participating in the great battles of 
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the army, and was wounded at the Second battle of Man- 
assas and at Chancellorsville. At the time of the surrender 
at Appomattox he was a member of the staff of Gen. 
Charles W. Field, commanding a division of the First army 
corps. Subsequently he returned to California and made 
his home at San Francisco, where his wife and two children 
died. In 1876-84 he resided at Panama, and since 1886 he 
has been a citizen of Orange, Tex. He is.a member of 
Walter P. Lane camp, United Confederate veterans, and 
has many friends among his comrades and throughout the 
community. 


Major John C. Griffis, of Rosebud, a veteran officer of 
the army of Robert E. Lee, is a native of Georgia, born 
at Marietta, July 15, 1834, son of William J. Griffis, and 
Elizabeth Yarbrough, both natives of the same State. He 
was educated at the Georgia military institute, at Marietta, 
receiving admirable training for the career of a soldier, and 
in 1859 was married to Susan B., daughter of Maj. John 
Bowie, of South Carolina. When Georgia seceded, and 
the Confederacy was formed and hostilities began at 
Charleston harbor, Mr. Griffis volunteered as a member 
of the McDonald Guards, and was elected first lieutenant. 
This company was sent to Smyrna, Ga., and mustered in 
as Company A of the Eighteenth regiment Georgia 
infantry, of which he was appointed adjutant by the colonel, 
William T. Wofford, a gallant soldier afterward promoted 
to brigadier-general. They went to Virginia in August, 
1861, and were assigned to the famous Texas brigade 
commanded first by Louis T. Wigfall, and later by Gen. 
John B. Hood. They aided in making the fame of that 
brigade at Eltham’s Landing, Seven Pines, and Gaines’ 
Mill, and other fights of the Seven Days before Richmond, 
and continued to be associated with the Texans at Second 
Manassas and Sharpsburg, after which they were trans- 
ferred to Gen. T. R. R. Cobb’s brigade, in McLaws’ 
division of Longstreet’s corps. Adjutant Griffis partici- 
pated in all these battles that have been named, and at 
Second Manassas was severely wounded by a fragment of 
shell in the right ankle. At Fredericksburg he was with 
the regiment in the famous fight in the sunken road, where 
they held their line against the repeated assaults of the 
enemy. Here General Cobb was killed, and General 
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Wofford succeeded to command, and soon afterward 
Adjutant Griffis was appointed to his staff, with the rank 
of major. In this capacity he took part in the battles of 
Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, Knoxville, the Wilderness 
and Spottsylvania Court House. Cold Harbor and the 
fighting about Petersburg, was on duty during the siege 
of Petersburg and Richmond, and finally surrendered with 
Lee at Appomattox. On his return to civil life Major 
Griffis engaged in business as a hardware merchant at 
Americus, Ga., and he has continued in that business ever 
since, residing in Texas from the year 1872. He has made 
his home successively at Dallas, Waxshatchie, Waco and 
Rosebud. Major Bowie has one son, who is associated 
with him in business, and a daughter, Mrs. George K. 
Meyer, of Dallas, Tex. 


Sterling Fontaine Grimes, of Cuero, a prominent attor- 
ney of southern Texas, is a native of Kentucky, and a 
veteran of the famous cavalry of John H. Morgan. He 
is the son of Thomas Prather Grimes, ‘a native of Georgia, 
and Martha Dorcas Lackey, both of Coloniai descent, with 
revolutionary patriots among their ancestors. The Grimes 
family has been prominent from an early day in Virginia 
and North Carolina, and furnished some gallant soldiers 
to the Confederacy, among them Maj.-Gen Bryan Grimes, 
who commanded an army corps at Appomattox. Sterling 
F, Grimes was born December 12, 1842, and was reared 
and given his youthful education in Kentucky. In August, 
1862, at the time of the temporary occupation of Kentucky 
by the armies of Braxton Bragg and Kirby Smith, he 
volunteered as a private soldier in Company A of the Sixth 
Kentucky cavalry, commanded by J. Warren Grigsby, and 
immediately went on active duty in Kentuciy, partici- 
pating in the fights at Perryville, Danville, Dick’s river, 
Crab Orchard and Lancaster. After the retreat to Tennes- 
see he took part in the cavalry fighting at Lavergne in the 
raid around Rosecrans’ army during the great battle of 
Murfreesboro, and after this joined the cavalry under 
General Morgan, covering the right of Bragg’s army before 
Nashville. There he fought at Snow’s Hill and Milton, and 
in numerous skirmishes, until he set out in June, 1863, 
with his regiment, on the great raid through Kentucky, 
Indiana and Ohio. On this expedition he took part in the 
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battles at Green River bridge and Lebanon, and other 
engagements, ending with the fight at Cheshire, Ohio, 
where a great part of Morgan’s command was captured. 
There Judge Grimes was made a prisoner, and he was held 
at Camp Douglas, Chicago, for more than a year. After 
the close of the war he returned to Kentucky, and thence, 
early in 1867, he. came to Dewitt county, Tex. He read 
law at Clinton, and in 1871 was admitted to the bar, begin- 
ning at that time a highly creditable career as a lawyer. 
He has rendered valuable public service as county attorney 
of Dewitt county, three years; district attorney of the 
Twenty-fourth judicial district ten years, and district judge, 


1892-96. 


George L. Griscom, of Weatherford, a veteran of Ross’ 
Texas cavalry brigade, was born at Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 6, 1837. His parents, Samuel S. and Sidney Gilling- 
ham Griscom, were members of the society of Friends, and 
the father, a graduate of one of the leading colleges of 
Pennsylvania, conducted a select boarding school at Phila- 
delphia for twenty-five years, and after 1847 was for about 
a quarter of a century city engineer and surveyor at Peters- 
burg, Va. George L. Griscom was educated at Phila- 
delphia and in New Jersey, and came to Texas in 1858. 
In the spring of 1861 he enlisted as a soldier of the Con- 
federacy, becoming orderly sergeant of Company D, Ninth 
regiment Texas cavalry, Col. W. B. Sims commanding. 
From this rank he was promoted at the close of the first 
year, upon the recommendation of Col. D. W. Jones, to 
adjutant of the regiment, and he was associated with its 
career from the beginning to the end of the war. The 
regiment marched into Arkansas and Missouri under Gen. 
Ben. McCulloch, and fought at the battle of Elkhorn Tav- 
ern, capturing a battery, soon afterward was dismounted 
at Des Arc, and was sent as infantry to join General Price’s 
troops in Mississippi. With Phifer’s brigade of Maury’s 
division they fought in the battles of Iuka and Corinth, 
and subsequently were remounted and assigned to the 
cavalry command of General VanDorn, with whom they 
campaigned in middle Tennessee and participated in the 
raid to Holly Springs. During the remainder of the war 
Adjutant Griscom and his regiment fought under Gen. 
William H. Jackson, of Tennessee, in Tennessee and 
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Mississippi and throughout the great Georgia campaign 
of 1864, and under Forrest in the Tennessee campaign of 
November and December, 1864, including the fighting at 
Franklin, Murfreesboro and Nashville, and with the rear 
guard on the retreat. When the armies were surrendered 
the Ninth regiment was stationed in front of Vicksburg. 
At the close of his military service Mr. Griscom returned 
to Texas and engaged in mercantile business, in which he 
has ‘been actively engaged to the present time. He is one 
of the leading business men of Weatherford, and held in 
warm regard by his comrades and fellow citizens. He 
was married in 1866 to Bettie Birdsong, of Hinds county, 
Miss., who died within a year, and in 1869 he married her 
sister, Mary L. Birdsong. They have two children: Mrs. 
Anna Doggett and Virginia B. Griscom. 


Captain David E. Grove, a well-known and popular 
‘citizen of Dallas, had an eventful career as a soldier of 
the Confederacy with the troops of Louisiana. He was 
born at Paris, Mo., in 1840, and in youth engaged in 
steamboating on the Mississippi river, this occupation 
bringing him to New Orleans. At Natchitoches, in April, 
1861, he enlisted for the Confederate service, in a company 
of infantry, and on April 28th he was mustered in as a 
corporal in the Third regiment Louisiana infantry, com- 
manded by Col. Louis Hébert, afterward prominent as a 
Confederate general. The Third regiment went to Arkan- 
sas and Missouri and from the outset was famous for the 
hard fighting which it did for the Southern cause. Corporal 
Grove took part in the memorable battle of Wilson’s Creek, 
where the Federal General Lyon was killed, and his next 
heavy engagement was Elkhorn Tavern, where the Con- 
federate cause lost the gallant McCulloch and McIntosh. 
Here Corporal Grove was seriously wounded and left on 
the field for dead. But falling into the hands of the enemy 
he recovered and escaped, and returning to Louisiana, was 
assigned to duty early in 1863 in the Confederate navy. 
With the rank of lieutenant he was made executive officer 
of the gunboat Queen of the West, with which he served 
until that vessel was destroyed in battle. At the same time 
he was badly wounded and captured, and he spent the 
summer and fall of 1863 in Federal hospitals and prisons. 
Finally escaping from New Orleans in November, 1863, 
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he went to the temporary State capital at Shreveport, and 
being unfit for active duty, was made sergeant-at-arms of 
the State senate. After the adjournment of the legislature 
he was assigned to the command of a battery in Louisiana, 
with the rank of captain, and he was active in the artillery 
service until wounded and captured on the lower Bayou 
Teche in the following August. Again escaping from 
military imprisonment he regained the Confederate lines 
and was employed in the secret service until January 8, 
1865, when he was wounded at Bayou Fordoche, and for 
the fourth time fell into the hands of the enemy. Escaping 
from New Orleans in April, 1865, after the surrender of 
General Lee, he finally closed his service by parole at 
Natchitoches, June 13, 1865. Captain Grove then returned 
to steamboating on the river for a few years, after which 
he removed to Texas, and in 1872 established the first 
large planing mill at Dallas. Losing his plant by fire he 
was made freight contracting agent with the Texas and 
Pacific railroad, and he was connected with the company 
for twelve years, within that time filling various positions, 
including that of superintendent of five hundred miles of 
road. Since 1887 he has been engaged in insurance 
agency, at present being manager for the Hartford fire 
insurance company. 


Colonel Norwick Gussett, of Corpus Christi, is a native 
of North Carolina, born October 14, 1827. His first mili- 
tary experience was as second lieutenant of Company C, 
First United States infantry, in the war with Mexico, and 
he was distinguished in battle under General Taylor at 
Monterey and under General Scott at Vera Cruz and else- 
where. He was three times wounded in that war, and in 
recognition of gallant and meritorious services was voted 
a medal of honor by the United States congress. After 
the close of the war with Mexico he continued in the 
United States army until 1853, when he resigned and went 
upon a ranch in Texas. Thus he was occupied when the 
Southern confederacy was formed and when the sons of 
the South were called upon to defend the new government. 
He promptly raised a company which was mustered in as 
Company D, First regiment Texas State troops, and was 
commissioned captain. Later he was promoted by the 
governor to major and finally to colonel. As a Confederate 
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officer he served with credit under Gens. Sterling Price, 
VanDorn and Richard Taylor, in the Trans-Mississippi 
department, and, took part in the Red River campaign, 
including the battles of Mansfield and Pleasant Hill. Since 
1866 Colonel Gussett has been engaged in banking at 
Corpus Christi, with extensive mercantile interests also. 
In political affairs he has been prominent, serving as a 
delegate to the national Democratic conventions at Balti- 
more in 1868, and at Chicago in 1884, and as alternate to 
the convention at Cincinnati in 1880. 


Charles L. Gwyn, M. D., of Galveston, formerly surgeon, 
Confederate States army, is a native of Virginia, born at 
Norfolk in 1838, and rendered his military service in the 
Old Dominion. Devoting himself in early manhood to the 
medical profession, he was graduated in medicine at Balti- 
‘more in 1860, and soon afterward went to Mississippi to 
seek a field for practice. Before leaving Virginia he had 
experienced military service on the occasion of John 
Brown’s raid to Harper’s Ferry, and being thoroughly 
devoted to the cause of the South he promptly responded 
when his native State called upon her sons for defense 
against invasion. Returning to Virginia he took part in 
the organization of the Twenty-sixth regiment Virginia 
infantry, and was mustered in with that command on April 
23, 1861, as an orderly sergeant. After six months’ service 
in that rank he was made assistant surgeon and assigned 
to post duty. At the time of the battle of Seven Pines he 
was assigned as assistant surgeon of the Fourth Virginia 
heavy artillery, and a few weeks later he was attached to 
Gen. Henry A. Wise’s brigade, of which he was made 
assistant surgeon at a later date. Near the close of the war 
he was promoted by General Lee, on the field of Sailor’s 
Creek, to the full rank of surgeon, but the fall of the 
Confederacy prevented his receiving a commission. Dur- 
ing his service he was in a number of engagements with 
the enemy, including the fighting before Yorktown and 
at Hanover Court House, about Petersburg, and on the 
retreat from Richmond. He was wounded it the head, 
but not seriously, before Petersburg, and was once 
captured near that city, but soon afterward released at City 
Point. When General Ewell, General Wise, and many of 
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the army surrendered at Sailor’s Creek, April 6, 1865, he 
was among the number, and as a prisoner of war he was 
sent to Point Lookout, Md., and held until hostilities 
closed. Since then he has been devoted with much 
success to the practice of his profession in civil life. From 
the year 1872 he has been a citizen of Texas, and since 
1881 has resided at Galveston. 


John P. Hale, of Farmersville, a veteran of the army of 
Tennessee, was born in that State December 9, 1841. He 
enlisted in May, 1861, as a private soldier in Company I 
of the Third regiment Tennessee infantry, commanded by 
Col. John C. Brown, a gallant officer who won promotion 
to the rank of major-general and after the war was gover- 
nor of the State. Their first battle was at Fort Donelson, 
where Mr. Hale was wounded by a grape shot, weighing 
four ounces, which he yet has in his possession. Upon 
the surrender of Fort Donelson he was sent north as a 
prisoner of war, and in the fall of 1862 was exchanged at 
Vicksburg. With his reorganized regiment he took part 
in the battle of Chickasaw Bayou, in December, 1862, near 
Vicksburg, a bloody repulse for General Sherman. At 
Port Hudson, La., a few months later, he was on duty and 
under fire when Farragut’s fleet made its unsuccessful 
attempt to run past, and the steamer Mississippi, upon 
which George Dewey was an officer, was burned. In May, 
1863, he shared the brilliant performance of Gregg’s 
brigade at Raymond, Miss., holding at bay an army corps 
of the enemy, and during that campaign he was again 
under fire at Jackson. Then joining the army of Tennessee, 
he fought at Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, Rocky Face, 
Resaca, and Cassville. In the latter fight, in May, 1864, 
he was captured by the enemy, and it was his fate, during 
the remainder of the war, to be a prisoner at Rock Island, 
Ill. During his active service he held the rank of second 
sergeant of his company and was recognized by his com- 
rades as one of the brave and efficient men of the regiment. 
In 1873 Mr. Hale came to Farmersville, where he has been 
an industrious and successful manufacturer and business 
man for many years. In 1875 he was married to Elizabeth 
Yeary, and they have eight children living: Daisy, May, 
Walter Bell, John C., J. M., Mary, Parnell and Castus. 
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George W. Hall, a respected citizen of Brownwood, 
Tex., and a former commander of Stonewall Jackson camp, 
No. 118, United Confederate veterans, is one of the 
Missouri cavalrymen who gained distinction in the western 
battles under Sterling Price and John S: Marmaduke. He 
was born in Indiana, in May, 1837, son of Joseph Hall, a 
native of Ohio, and Mary Dutter, of New Jersey, and was 
reared in his native State and Missouri. When Missouri 
attempted to secede from the Union he was among the 
hearty supporters of that policy, and promptly joined the 
military forces under the governor, becoming a private in 
Company E, of Slayback’s regiment of cavalry, Steen’s 
division, State Guard. He was first in battle at Blue Mills 
Landing, took part in the siege and capture of the Federal 
forces at Lexington, and in March, 1862, fought at the battle 
of Elkhorn Tavern. Subsequently, upon the disbandment 
‘of the State Guard, he enlisted in the Confederate States 
service, as a private in Company I, Seventh regiment 
Missouri cavalry, of Marmaduke’s brigade. During the 
remainder of the war he shared the gallant exploits of the 
cavalry in Arkansas and Missouri under those daring 
spirits, Marmaduke, Jo Shelby and Colton Greene, and 
made an excellent record as'a soldier in numerous engage- 
ments with the enemy. When hostilities ceased he came 
to Texas, living fitst at Paris, and later at various places. 
Finally he made his home at Brownwood and engaged in 
the livery business, his present occupation. While in 
Missouri he was married to Elvinia E. Morehouse, now 
deceased, and he has three sons and three daughters living. 


Captain William B. Hamilton, of San Antonio, formerly 
of the staff of Maj.-Gen. John C. Breckinridge, was born 
in Wilkinson county, Miss., July 11, 1832. His parents 
were Col. William S. Hamilton, a soldier of the war of 
1812 and an intimate friend of Gen. Winfield Scott, and 
Eliza C. Stewart, daughter of Col. Duncan Stewart, of the 
Revolutionary army. A brother, Franklin Henry Hamilton, 
served in the war with Mexico and died while on duty near 
Mexico City at the age of eighteen years. Captain Hamil- 
ton himself was a Confederate officer in the war of 1861-65, 
and one of his sons served as a lieutenant in the war of 
1898, carrying forward a patriotic record that begins with 
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the foundation of the Republic and will doubtless be main- 
tained throughout all its history. Captain Hamilton was 
educated at the University of Virginia. He began his 
military service in 1862, enlisting from West Feliciana 
parish, La., and was appointed to the staff of General 
Breckinridge, with the rank of captain. In this capacity 
he participated in the battle of Baton Rouge, August 5, 
1862, and afterward, at Camp Amite, he was made provost 
marshal under General Breckinridge. His health would 
not permit of his accompanying the army on the field, and 
he was appointed a produce loan agent, with the duty of 
collecting funds for the Confederate States treasury, to 
which he gave his faithful attention with headquarters at 
Woodville, Miss., until the fall of the government. Hon- 
estly and devotedly, to the best of his ability, he served 
the cause that he loved. Since 1877 Captain Hamilton has 
been a resident of San Antonio, where he is associated with 
his comrades as a member of the Albert Sidney Johnston 
camp, United Confederate veterans. For thirty-two years 
he has represented the New York life insurance company 
and in years of service he is the oldest of its agents in the 
South or West. Captain Hamilton was married June 27, 
1861, to Anna Hampton Herbert, who is related to the 
historic Hampton family of South Carolina and a cousin 
of Hilary A. Herbert, former secretary of the navy. They 
have two sons and four daughters. 


Lieutenant William B. Hamilton, Jr., eldest son of the 
foregoing, was born at Summit, Miss., November 12, 1872, 
and was reared after his third year at Seguin and San 
Antonio, Tex. He completed his education at the univer- 
sity of Texas, at Austin. For some time prior to the 
Spanish war he held the rank of first lieutenant of the 
Belknap Rifles, of San Antonio, and with this company he 
entered the service of the United States when war was 
declared in 1898. With the rank of first lieutenant he 
served in the First regiment Texas volunteers, in camp at 
Mobile, Miami, Jacksonville and Savannah, until Christmas 
eve, 1898, when they embarked for Cuba. He was on duty 
at Havana until March, 1899, during much of this time 
acting as captain of the company. Subsequently he was 
mustered out, and he returned to his duties at San Antonio. 
Lieutenant Hamilton is an active member of Tom Green 
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camp, Sons of Confederate veterans, at San Antonio, and 
cherishes the memories of the cause for which his father 
served. 


Thomas E. Hammond, of Burnet, Tex., a boy soldier 
of the Confederacy, was born at Winnsboro, S. C., July 10, 
1848, son of John D. and Anna C. Hammond, both natives 
of that State. In the spring of 1864, at the age of fifteen 
years, he entered the Confederate military service as a 
private volunteer in Company H, Third regiment South 
Carolina infantry. With this command, under Generals 
Hardee and Joseph E. Johnston, he participated in the 
final campaign in the Carolinas, including a number of 
engagements with the enemy, and at the close of hostilities 
was mustered out at Spartanburg. But six of his company 
were left at the end, and he was acting as their commander. 
Mr. Hammond made his home at Burnet in 1870, and since 
1875 has been engaged there in the practice of law, winning 
a worthy place in his profession and in the esteem of his 
fellow citizens. He is a member of the Mountain Remnant 
camp, United Confederate veterans, and has been active in 
military matters, organizing the Granite Rifles at Burnet 
some thirty years ago, and commanding the company for 
a considerable time. At the beginning of the war with 
Spain he manifested his patriotism by raising a company 
of Rough Riders, and, when these were not accepted, 
organizing an infantry company of 122 men, which, how- 
ever, did not find opportunity for service. Mr. Hammond 
was married in 1874 to Mrs. Fannie M. Johnson, and they 
have two sons and four daughters living. 


Valentine William Hardt, of Cuero, a veteran of Desh- 
ler’s brigade, army of Tennessee, was born in Germany, 
February 14, 1844, and was brought to Texas by his 
parents in the following year. He was reared in Dewitt 
county, and when about eighteen years old, in January, 
1862, he volunteered as a private in Company K of the 
Twenty-fourth regiment, Texas cavalry, commanded by 
Col. F. C. Wilkes. When the organization was completed 
they were sent to Arkansas and brigaded under Colonel 
Garland at Arkansas Post, where they were assailed by 
the Federal army and navy from Vicksburg, in January, 
1863, and compelled to surrender. After this Mr. Hardt 
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was a prisoner of war in the North for four months, and 
being exchanged at City Point, Va., reached Virginia just 
after the death of Stonewall Jackson. He was ordered to 
Virginia with his comrades, and they were reorganized in 
a brigade under General Deshler, subsequently led by 
Generals Smith and Granbury, in Gen. Pat Cleburne’s 
famous fighting division. Private Hardt shared the gallant 
service of his regiment at the battles of Chickamauga, 
Missionary Ridge, Ringgold Gap, Rocky Face, Resaca, 
New Hope Church, Pickett’s Mill, Kenesaw Mountain, 
Peachtree Creek and Jonesboro. At the terrible battle of 
Franklin, Tenn., where both Cleburne and Granbury were 
killed, he had the distinction of capturing a United States 
flag and making a prisoner of its bearer. Subsequently he 
pushed on as far as the Wick house, opposite the cotton gin, 
being the only man to go that far into the Federal lines. 
The flag he captured was picked up where he left it, by one 
of Cheatham’s men. On this field Private Hardt was 
captured again, and for six months thereafter was a pris- 
oner at Camp Douglas, Chicago. On May 4, 1865, he left 
there for New Orleans, and thence he was sent up Red 
River, and exchanged in June, 1865, this being the last 
actual exchange of prisoners made in the great war. From 
Shreveport, La., he walked to his home, a distance of four 
hundred miles, and soon afterward he began his civil 
career as a mercantile clerk. In later years he has been a 
successful merchant and one of the leading men of his town. 
He has had the honor of holding the rank for two years of 
commander of Emmet Lynch camp, United Confederate 
veterans. In 1870 he was married to Anna Brandt, and 
they have eight children living. 


Hammett Hardy, mayor of San Narcos, was born in 
Bedford county, Va., August 21, 1838, son of William H. 
and Cena (Hudnall) Hardy. He came to Texas with his 
parents in 1852, and in August, 1861, enlisted from Brazos 
county for the military service of the Confederate States. 
As a private in Company I, Fifth regiment Texas infantry, 
of Hood’s brigade, he went to Virginia and served on the 
Potomac river, where his regiment, with the First and 
Fourth Texas, formed a brigade under Gen. Louis T. 
Wigfall. The hardships of winter in that climate were 
felt keenly by the Texans. John Hardy, a brother of 
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Hammett’s, fell sick, and died in November, and Hammett 
himself, also a victim of exposure, was honorably dis- 
charged in April, 1862. Reaching home July 4, 1862, he 
soon re-enlisted in Company I, Twenty-first regiment 
Texas cavalry, in which a younger brother William was 
serving. With this command he continued on duty until 
the end of the war, sharing all its service, marches and 
battles in the Trans-Mississippi department, until the army 
was disbanded. He was a participant in the Red River 
campaign, and was present at the battle of Blair’s Landing, 
at which Gen. Tom Green, the gallant leader of the Texas 
cavalry, met his death. When the soldiers of the Confed- 
eracy turned again to their homes, he resumed his residence 
in Brazos county, and in 1866 was elected district clerk and 
assessor and collector of taxes. In 1870 he was made 
county judge of Brazos county (then called chief justice), 
and after four years’ service in that capacity he was elected 
district and county clerk. When these offices were sepa- 
rated in 1876 he was made county clerk, an office he held 
for three terms. After removing to San Marcos in 1886 he 
was elected mayor of the city, and with the exception of 
two years he has ever since been continued in this honor- 
able public service. He is prominent in business as a mer- 
chant and vice-president of the First National Bank. In 
1869 Mr. Hardy was married to Melissa Fielder, who is a 
devoted worker in behalf of Confederate veterans. She 
organized the local chapter of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy and is its president, and vice-president of the 
Texas division of that order. 


J. Rufus Hargis, of Taylor, Tex., a veteran of Forrest’s 
cavalry, was born in Tennessee in 1844, son of W. A. 
Hargis, a prominent man in his region, and county official. 
His maternal grandfather was John Haveron, who served 
as a representative and senator in the legislature of Tennes- 
see. Mr. Hargis entered the Confederate service in 1861 
as a private soldier in Company B, Third battalion Tennes- 
see cavalry, afterward known upon reorganization as 
Company H. Fourth regiment Tennessee cavalry. This 
regiment was commanded by Col. J. W. Starnes, and was 
famous as one of the most gallant commands under Gen. 
Nathan B. Forrest. Mr. Hargis’ first service was in Ken- 
tucky. He was with Forrest at the capture of Murfrees- 
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boro, and in the West Tennessee campaign of 1863, 
including the capture of Col. R. G. Ingersoll and command, 
the attack on Fort Donelson, and the battles of Parker’s 
Crossroads, Thompson’s Station, Brentwood and Franklin. 
He rode in that exciting and successful chase of Colonel 
Streight, the Federal raider, through north Alabama, and 
fought on the right wing of Bragg’s army in the retreat to 
Chattanooga. In a:skirmish in the Sequatchie valley just 
before the battle of Chickamauga he was captured,and from 
that time, September, 1863, it was his misfortune to suffer 
in the Northern prison camps, Chase, at Columbus, Ohio, 
and Rock Island until March, 1865. A brother, Demetrius 
Hargis, now a prosperous farmer of Williamson county, 
was also in the Confederate army, from 1862 to the close 
of hostilities, acting in the secret service under the direct 
orders of Gen. J. E. Johnston. He was twice hit by the 
Federal bullets, being severely wounded in the head at 
the battle of Resaca. Rufus Hargis, after the war, was 
in the railroad service, until he came to Texas in 1874. 
Since then he has actively and profitably engaged in farm- 
ing and stockraising. He is a member of Albert Sidney 
Johnston camp, No. 165, United Confederate veterans, 
and the present commander, an honor well earned by his 
devotion to the organization and interest in Confederate 
affairs. 


Colonel Abraham Harris, a gallant Confederate officer 
now residing at Fort Worth, is a native of England, born 
in Leicestershire in 1825. Four years later he was brought 
to America by his parents, who settled at Amsterdam, N. 
Y. In 1846 he enlisted in the Eighth United States infantry, 
and went into the war with Mexico in which he made a 
creditable record as a soldier, participating in the engage- 
ments at Cerro Gordo, Churubusco, Molino del Rey,and the 
capture of the City of Mexico. The remainder of his five 
years’ enlistment, after the return of the United States troops 
from Mexico, was spent on the Texas frontier, and when 
honorably discharged he was sergeant-major of the post 
at Fort Worth. This was on January 22, 1852, and for three 
years he had been stationed there. Remaining there, he 
returned to military life in the spring of 1861, taking an 
active part in the organization of the militia of Tarrant 
county, who elected him colonel, and he received his com- 
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mission from Gov. Edward Taylor. Not being satisfied to 
remain at home while his neighbor boys were leaving for 
the army, and being constantly requested to go with them 
because of his knowledge and experience in actual war as 
a military tactician, he yielded to their solicitations, respect- 
fully resigned his commission as colonel of militia to the 
governor of Texas, and with Stephen Ragan entisted and 
organized Company F, Fourteenth cavalry, under Col. M. 
T. Johnson. At the election of company officers he was 
made first lieutenant, and Stephen Ragan captain. The 
regiment was organized at Clarksville, and in March, 1861, 
was ordered to proceed to Corinth, Miss., by way of Little 
Rock, Ark. At Little Rock the regiment was dismounted, 
and it went to Corinth in April. At the reorganization of 
the army Lieutenant Harris was elected lieutenant-colonel 
of the regiment. He served in that position until the end 
of the war and surrendered his regiment to Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Andrews at Meridian, Miss., Col. J. L. Camp having 
been wounded at the second battle of Allatoona, and cap- 
tured by the Federals. He took part in the battles of Farm- 
ington, Miss., and Murfreesboro. When the army under 
General Bragg retreated to Shelbyville, Tenn., he was sent 
to the officers’ hospital at Rome, Ga., where he became 
acquainted with one of Rome’s beautiful and patriotic 
ladies, Miss Sallie L. Logan, and married her August 22, 
1863. He returned to his command at LaFayette, Ga., two 
days before the battle of Chickamauga. Then Polk’s corps 
was ordered back to Mississippi, and went into winter quar- 
ters at Meridian. After the battle of Missionary Ridge 
Polk’s corps was ordered to reinforce Bragg’s army and 
arrived at Rome in time to have a little brush with the Fed- 
erals. He kissed his wife good-bye and started on the 
Georgia campaign. He was in all the battles of that cam- 
paign, winding up his military career at Spanish Fort, oppo- 
site Mobile. At the close of hostilities he returned to 
Tarrant county, where he has ever since made his abode. 
He has retired from active participation in business and 
public affairs, and enjoys in quiet the honors of a life well 
spent and devoted in so large a degree to the service of his 
country. 


Captain Andrew Jackson Harris, a Confederate veteran 
who has taken an active part in public affairs at Belton since 
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the great war, is a native of Talbot county, Ga., born Jan- 
uary 27, 1839. He is the son of Thomas Harris, a planter 
and his wife, Lydia Jones Burks, both natives of Georgia, 
and descended from ancestors who were Revolutionary 
patriots and soldiers. From the age of six years he was 
reared in Mississippi, where his parents settled, and just 
about the beginning of the war of the Confederacy he was 
graduated with honor at the University of Mississippi. 
Immediately upon the opening of war he took an active 
part in the organization of troops, and raised a company of 
infantry, of which he was elected captain. This was mus- 
tered into the Confederate service as Company I, Twenty- 
seventh regiment Mississippi infantry, Col. Thomas M. 
Jones commanding. The regiment was organized at 
Marion Station and ordered to Pensacola, Fla., where they 
served from November, 1861, under fire of Fort Pickens 
and the Federal boats, until May, 1862, when they were 
sent to Mobile, and Captain Harris with his company was 
detached from his regiment and put in charge of batteries 
along the shell road on the beach. In July the regiment 
joined his company on the beach, and a little later they 
joined the army of General Bragg and started on the cam- 
paign in Kentucky, in which the Twenty-seventh was part 
of Patton Anderson’s division, Hardee’s corps, in the bri- 
gade command of Colonel Jones. Captain Harris went all 
through the Kentucky campaign and the retreat to Knox- 
ville, and from the latter point, exhausted and sick, was sent 
home to recover. Hastening back as soon as possible, he 
took part in the battle of Murfreesboro, at the close of 1862, 
and the Tullahoma campaign, followed by the retreat to 
Chattanooga. Then he secured a transfer to the cavalry 
service on account of disability and joined the Fourth Mis- 
sissippi cavalry as an officer on the staff of his brother, Col. 
J. L. Harris, commanding the regiment for a short time 
in the fall of 1863 and until February, 1864. Subsequently 
this regiment was a part of Armstrong’s brigade, W. H. 
Jackson’s cavalry corps, and Captain Harris left it in Feb- 
ruary or March, 1864, just prior to its leaving Missis- 
sippi. After this he was engaged in scouting and outpost 
duty with Col. W. L. Duff’s Mississippi regiment in North 
Mississippi under Gen. N. B. Forrest, until the fall of 1864, 
when his disabilities compelled his retirement from ser- 
vice. At the close of the war he came to Texas and was 
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paroled on the west side of the river. He engaged in school 
teaching at Saledo and Belton, and in 1873 was elected 
county superintendent of Bell county, an office he held until 
it was abolished in 1876. He also began the practice of 
law in 1870, a profession which has occupied his attention 
in later years. He has served as alderman of his city, and 
two terms in the State senate, by election in 1880 and 1882. 
In the year 1866 Captain Harris returned to Mississippi and 
there married Olivia P. Sugg. They have five daughters 
living. Mrs. Harris is president of the local chapter of the 
Daughters of the Confederacy. They have lived in Belton 
continually from July, 1867, until the present time. Captain 
Harris had three brothers in the Confederate army, viz. : Col. 
J. L. Harris before mentioned, who was killed at New Hope 
Church, Ga., in 1864; Thomas J. Harris, who was born 
August 14, 1847, and entered the service in February or 
March, 1862, before he was fifteen years of age, and served 
continually until he was killed at New Hope Church, Ga., 
in 1864, and John P. Harris, who served from 1862 until 
the close of the war in the Fourth Mississippi cavalry as a 
lieutenant, and is now receiver in the land office in Austin, 
Tex. Captain Harris’ father, Thomas Harris, also did 
service during the Confederate war as a captain in the Mis- 
sissippi State troops in and around Jackson and other points 
in that state. 


Robert Henry Harrison, M. D., of Columbus, was born 
at Gainesville, Ga., November 13, 1826, and was reared 
from infancy in Sumner county, Tenn. He received his 
literary education mainly at Clarksville, Tenn., and was 
graduated in medicine at the Cincinnati Medical college in 
1846, after which he engaged in the practice of his profes- 
sion at Troy, Clarksville and Memphis, Tenn., and Holly 
Springs, Miss., until the beginning of the Confederate era. 
In April, 1861, he enlisted as a private soldier in Company 
E, Ninth regiment, Tennessee infantry, but was at once 
detailed by General Pillow to organize a company of heavy 
artillery for service at Fort Pillow. He raised his company, 
but before guns had been furnished them Island No. 10 had 
fallen, and he and his men were ordered to Corinth, Miss., 
where they were disbanded and soon re-enlisted in other 
arms of the service. Dr. Harrison was made captain of Com- 
pany E, Ninth Tennessee regiment, at the reorganization, 
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and he served as its commander through Bragg’s campaign 
in Kentucky, including the battle of Perryville. At the bat- 
tle of Murfreesboro he was upon the staffs of Brig.-Gen. 
George Maney and Maj.-Gen. B. F. Cheatham. Soon after- 
ward he was ordered by Gen. J. E. Johnston to report to 
General Pemberton at Jackson, Miss., with recommenda- 
tion for appointment as colonel, and Pemberton assigned 
him the dangerous duty of going through the Federal lines 
to the vicinity of Fort Pillow and reorganizing Colonel Rich- 
ardson’s regiment of conscripts. He reached his destina- 
tion and had collected about sixty men when a force of about 
800 men were sent out against him. He beat a retreat, but 
when crossing the Hatchie river, near the Mississippi line, 
was captured with thirteen of his men. He was accused of 
being a guerrilla and was four times put on trial, but each 
time acquitted. Being sent to Alton, Ill., he was there two 
months while smallpox was spreading among the prison- 
ers, and he and others were forced to march through a small- 
pox hospital and subjected to infection. From Alton he 
was sent to Johnson’s Island, Ohio, and held there eighteen 
months, during which he was upon starvation rations and 
was reduced in weight from 186 to 136 pounds. Finally, 
on February 22, 1865, he was ordered to Aiken’s Landing, 
Va., for exchange, which was accomplished March 8th, and 
he at once reported to the secretary of war and was ordered 
to the headquarters of Gen. J. E. Johnston, at Raleigh, N. 
C., the order to this effect recognizing his advancement in 
rank to colonel. By General Johnston he was ordered to 
report to Gen. N. B. Forrest, in Mississippi, and he set out 
on the journey, made very slow and dangerous by the 
destruction of railroads and devastation of the country. 
At Montgomery, Ala., he met General Buford, of Ken- 
tucky, who was preparing for the defense of the city against 
Wilson’s raiders, Forrest having been defeated at Selma, 
Ala. Colonel Harrison was put on duty as inspector gen- 
eral of the outposts, and just before Wilson’s arrival was 
given command of a brigade of Alabama reserves, com- 
posed of old men and those under age, with which he 
retreated to Columbus, Ga., retarding the advance of the 
Federals by felling trees and otherwise obstructing the 
routes. A few hours after they reached Columbus they 
went out on the Confederate line across the river, at Girard, 
Ala., and fought in the battle of April 16, 1865, Colonel 
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Harrison in command of the remnant of a brigade. Their 
thin line was soon overwhelmed by the enemy and they 
retreated across the river. As the first platoon of the Fed- 
erals crossed the bridge in pursuit, Colonel Harrison fired 
a cannon trained upon them, causing heavy loss, but the 
Confederates were finally captured. Colonel Harrison 
escaped from this last battle of the war and was never par- 
oled. On his return to Tennessee he found his property 
destroyed by the war and he removed to Mississippi and 
thence to. Columbus, Tex., where he is now one of the 
leading physicians and a prosperous citizen. He has the 
rank of surgeon in Shropshire-Upton camp, United Con- 
federate veterans. 


Captain James C. B. Harkness, of Pearsall, Frio county, 
a veteran of the army of Northern Virginia, was born in 
Greene county, Ala., July 23, 1842. He began his military 
service in the spring of 1861 as a private in the Eutaw 
Rifles, in the Alabama State troops, taking part in the occu- 
pation of Fort Morgan, Mobile Bay, and after six weeks’ 
duty there he returned home and volunteered in the Con- 
federate States service as a private in Company C, Eleventh 
regiment Alabama infantry, under Col. Sydenham Moore. 
He immediately went on duty in Virginia, and had his first 
battle at Seven Pines, May 31, 1862. After participating 
with gallantry in the Seven Days’ battles before Richmond 
he was promoted to lieutenant, and in that rank he shared 
the subsequent service of the regiment in Wilcox’s brigade, 
Longstreet and Mahone’s division, First corps and later 
A. P. Hill’s corps, army of Northern Virginia. Among the 
battles in which he took part were Second Manassas, 
Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Salem 
Church, Gettysburg, the Wilderness, Spottsylvania Court 
House, Second Cold Harbor, Petersburg, the Crater, 
Weldon Railroad and White Oak Swamp. He was on 
duty all through the siege of Petersburg, and at the famous 
battle of the Crater was particularly distinguished, picking 
up the colors of the regiment after the color-bearer was 
shot down, and carrying the flag into the pit in the face of a 
terrific fire from the enemy. For this gallant performance 
he was promoted to captain, and he commanded his com- 
pany from the summer of 1864 to the surrender at Appo- 
mattox. When Lee’s brave men broke ranks he came back 
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to his home, and in 1874 settled in Frio county, Tex. Here 
he is a prominent citizen, and is the present incumbent 
of the office of sheriff of the county, which he has filled 
with ability during five terms. He is an active member 
of Gotch Hardeman camp, United Confederate veterans. 
Captain Harkness was married in 1865 to Martha Meri- 
wether, of Alabama, who died in 1876, and in 1891 he 
wedded Margaret, daughter of Judge Henry Maney, of 
San Antonio. He has four children living. 


Robert M. Harkness, of Pearsall, a prominent public 
official and commander of Hardeman camp, No. 290, 
United Confederate veterans, is a native of Greene county, 
Ala., born April 10, 1837. He entered the Confederate 
service in April, 1862, as a volunteer private in Company 
B, Thirty-sixth regiment Alabama infantry, and for about 
a year was on duty at and around Mobile. Subsequently 
the regiment was sent to Tennessee and made part of the 
famous Alabama brigade of the army of Tennessee, under 
Gen. H. D. Clayton and his successor, General Holtzclaw. 
Private Harkness shared all the service of his regiment 
throughout the campaigns of 1863, 1864 and 1865, begin- 
ning with the Tuilahoma campaign and the retreat to 
Chattanooga, the battle of Chickamauga, the investment 
of Rosecrans at Chattanooga, and the battle of Missionary 
Ridge. He was then promoted to first lieutenant and 
adjutant of the regiment. After the retreat to Dalton he 
took part in the winter fight at Rocky Face mountain, and 
beginning in May, 1864, he fought at Rocky Face Moun- 
tain, Resaca, Kenesaw Mountain, New Hope church, 
Peachtree Creek, the battles around Atlanta, July 22, and 
28th, in the trenches during the siege of Atlanta, and in the 
last battle of the campaign, at Jonesboro, where he was 
wounded. He marched with Hood through North Georgia 
and Alabama into Tennessee, and fought at Franklin and 
Nashville. After the return from this disastrous campaign 
his command was sent to Mobile, where he took part in 
the heroic defense of Spanish Fort, and after the evacu- 
ation of the city was paroled with the army of Gen. Richard 
Taylor at Meridian, in May, 1865. Mr. Harkness made 
his home in Texas in 1869 and settled in Frio county in 
1872. He has served with marked ability for several years 
each as county judge, county commissioner, representative 
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in the legislature and county treasurer, now holding the 
latter office, and is regarded as one of the leading men of 
his county. 


C. H. Harwell, of Quanah, a Confederate veteran now 
prominent in business affairs, was born at Montgomery, 
Ala., January 8, 1844, son of Mason Harwell, a commission 
merchant at that city. His first service during the Confed- 
erate era was as a member of the Metropolitan Guards, 
Second Alabama regiment, in the capture and occupation 
of the navy yard and government works at Pensacola, Fla. 
He enlisted in this regiment January 8, 1861, but was taken 
sick after returning from Pensacola, in February, 1861. 
On July 19, 1861, he re-enlisted in Company G of the 
Third Alabama infantry, under Col. Tennent Lomax. With 
this regiment he went to Virginia, and beginning with the 
spring of 1862 participated in nearly all of the great battles 
of the army under Robert E. Lee. His first battle was 
Seven Pines, after which he fought through the Seven 
Days’ campaign before Richmond, and at the close of this 
struggle was sent home on sick furlough. Returning after 
the battle of Sharpsburg, he fought next at Fredericksburg, 
and in 1863 at Chancellorsville, Gettysburg and Mine Run. 
In 1864 he took part in the battles of the Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania Court House, Second Cold Harbor, and 
Early’s campaign in the Valley, until he was captured in 
the great battle of Winchester, September 19, 1864. From 
that field he was sent as a prisoner to Point Lookout, Ma., 
and held until March 19, 1865, a month before the sur- 
render at Appomattox. On returning to Richmond he 
was granted a furlough, and before its expiration the war 
had practically’ ended. A few years later he removed to 
Texas and settled at Bonham, where he was active in 
business for thirteen years. For the past ten years he has 
been a citizen of Quanah, and quite successful as a mer- 
chant and banker. Mr. Harwell was married in 1871 to 
Mary E. Bolton, of Brownsville, Ark., and they have one 
son, Mason, and a daughter, Annie E. 


John T. Harwell, of LaGrange, is a native of Texas, 
born in Fayette county, October 17, 1840, son of Elbert 
Harwell, a native of North Carolina, and his wife, Mary A. 
Ware, of Georgia, who came to Texas in the same year. 
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Mr. Harwell was educated at Ewing college, LaGrange, 
and in August, 1861, entered the Confederate service in 
Company A of the Fifth regiment Texas cavalry, under 
Col. Thomas Green. He was in the Sibley expedition 
from San Antonio to New Mexico, and participated in the 
battles of his regiment in that region, including the fights 
at Valverde and Glorieta. After the return to Texas he 
took part in the recapture of Galveston, under General 
Magruder, and afterward accompanied his regiment into 
Louisiana, where they campaigned under Gen. Richard 
Taylor and Tom Green, against the Federal forces which 
were sent out from New Orleans. In the spring of 1864 
he took part in the last great campaign in the Southwest, 
on the Red river, and fought at Mansfield, Pleasant Hill, 
Blair’s Landing, Monett’s Ferry, and other encounters, end- 
ing on May 18th at Yellow Bayou. He had the rank of first 
sergeant of his company and made a worthy record as a 
member of one of the most gallant brigades which Texas 
gave to the cause. After the disbandment of the army 
Sergeant Harwell returned to his home in Fayette county 
and engaged in farming, his occupation until 1880. Since 
then he has done a flourishing business at LaGrange as a 
dealer in lumber. He is quartermaster of Timmons camp, 
No. 61, United Confederate veterans. In November, 1865, 
he was married to Bettie Ligon, who died in 1882, leaving 
one daughter, Mrs. Bessie Williams, of Chickasaw, I. T. 
In 1882 Mr. Harwell was married to Mrs. Judie McKinnon, 
and they have a son, John Elbert. 


Colonel Edwin R. Hawkins, of Whitfield’s Legion, the 
Twenty-seventh Texas cavalry, is a native of the mountains 
of North Carolina, born February 21, 1831. He was reared 
in Cherokee county, Ga., where one of his teachers in youth 
was Joseph E. Brown, the famous war governor of Georgia, 
and one of the ablest public men that State has produced. 
In 1853 he was married and in the following year was grad- 
uated at the Augusta (Ga.) Medical college. After practic- 
ing a few years at Bartow, Ga., he removed with his wife 
and two children in 1858 to Texas and located in Titus 
county, where he was occupied with the work of his pro- 
fession when the South took up arms in defense of the new 
Confederacy. He promptly took part in the organization 
of troops and in August, 1861, was commissioned captain of 
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Company A, Whitfield’s First legion, afterward known as 
the Twenty-seventh regiment, Texas cavalry. He accom- 
panied the command to Arkansas and led his company with 
great credit in the battle of Elkhorn Tavern. Soon after- 
ward, with the troops under General VanDorn, he crossed 
the Mississippi and joined the forces at Corinth. In the 
meantime having been promoted to lieutenant-colonel, he 
commanded the regiment at the battle of Farmington. The 
legion, fighting dismounted in Hebert’s brigade, was distin- 
guished at the battle of Iuka, in September following. The 
most notable feature of this engagement was the repeated 
assaults made upon the Eleventh Ohio battery, supported by 
Hamilton’s Federal division. In the finally successful 
charge, made by the Texans, Colonel Hawkins, leading his 
regiment, was the first to place his hands on the guns. It is 
related that he mounted a cannon and waving his sword over 
his head shouted, “Three cheers for Whitfield’s Legion.” 
Another heavy body of Federal troops coming up to retake 
the guns he reformed the Confederates at hand and, com- 
manding the brigade, drove the enemy from his front. A 
few weeks later he participated in the attack upon Rosecrans 
at Corinth, October 3-4, 1862, and the fight at Hatchie 
bridge. Subsequently the legion was remounted and 
assigned to the Texas brigade of cavalry, first under the 
command of Col. J. W. Whitfield, which did gallant service 
in Mississippi, at Oakland and Holly Springs, and at the 
famous battle of Thompson’s Station, Tenn., under Gen. 
W. H. Jackson. The remainder of Colonel Hawkins’ sery- 
ice was with Jackson’s cavalry division, one of the most 
efficient and active commands in the Confederate States 
army, in the gallant Texas brigade afterward led by Gen. 
Lawrence L. Ross. After much service in Mississippi he 
participated in the Atlanta campaign of 1864, by that time 
in command of his regiment with the full rank of colonel. 
In this campaign he participated in fifty-seven days of con- 
tinuous fighting and riding; sometimes dismounted, fight- 
ing desperately to protect the flanks of the army, as at New 
Hope Church; sometimes in combat with the Federal cav- 
alry; sometimes chasing and capturing the Federal raiders. 
When he went into Tennessee with Forrest and Hood, he 
and his regiment were conspicuous in the fighting of the 
advance, a few days before the battle of Franklin, capturing 
more than their own number in an onslaught upon the 
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enemy, and during the battle named they were the first to 
cross the Harpeth river and encounter the cavalry of the 
enemy. On the retreat from Tennessee he and his regiment 
were with the rearmost fighters of the rearguard, and were 
among the last to cross the Tennessee river. During his 
service, which ended in the spring of 1865, he was fortu- 
nately never wounded, though his hair was clipped twice by 
bullets, his clothing pierced eleven times, and he was hit 
twice by spent balls. Since those days Colonel Hawkins has 
been engaged in the practice of his profession in Texas, 
residing at Greenville since 1883. 


Perry Hawkins, of Taylor, Tex., journalist, minister of 
the Presbyterian church, and former chaplain in the Con- 
federate States army, is a native of South Carolina, and a 
descendant of one of the prominent colonial families of that 
State. His father was Silas R. Hawkins, a prosperous 
planter and leading politician who took a conspicuous part 
in railroad promotion in his State; his grandfather was 
Jesse Hawkins, a native of the same State, and his great- 
grandfather was Colonel Hawkins, of the Revolutionary 
army, who was killed at the battle of King’s Mountain. His 
mother was Nancy McClemons, of South Carolina, daugh- 
ter of a native of Ireland, Hugh McClemons, who built the 
first iron furnace in northern South Carolina. She came to 
Texas in 1886, and died at the age of one hundred and three 
years. Perry Hawkins was born at Greenville, South Caro- 
lina, December 1, 1840, and was a student at the Furman 
university at Greenville, at the beginning of the war period. 
When troops were called for he promptly volunteered as a 
private in Company A, Palmetto regiment artillery, imme- 
diately after the first battle of Manassas, and was appointed 
chaplain of the regiment. In this capacity he served on the 
coast of South Carolina for one year, and afterward was 
chaplain missionary to the Western armies for the period of 
a year anda half. At the expiration of that service he was 
unanimously elected chaplain of the Second regiment heavy 
artillery, South Carolina volunteers, and he was with this 
command on duty in the South Carolina coast defences, and 
finally with Gen. J. E. Johnston’s army, until the end, when 
he was surrendered and paroled at Greensboro, N.C. After 
this he resumed his studies at Furman university and later 
completed a course in the Southern Baptist theological 
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seminary at Greenville. He served as a pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church three years in his native State, and then 
came to Texas. Ever since he has given more or less of his 
time to ministerial work, also holding the presidency of 
Jefferson collegiate institute two years, editing the Belton 
News three years, and during the last ten years conducting 
the Taylor Times. He is also pastor of a Presbyterian 
church near Taylor. Mr. Hawkins is an ardent Confederate 
association worker, and is adjutant of Albert Sidney John- 
ston camp, No. 165, and adjutant of the Williamson County 
ex-confederate association. 


Captain Samuel A. Hayden, of Dallas, a veteran of the 
army of Tennessee, was born in Washington parish, La., in 
1839. At the beginning of the war against the Confederacy 
he was at school at Georgetown college, Ky., and pursuing 
studies preparatory to entering the ministry. Promptly 
‘abandoning this occupation at the call to arms he left 
school in May, 1861, and returned to Franklinton, La., 
where he took a leading part in the organization of a com- 
pany which was enlisted in July. This was mustered in as 
Company B, Sixteenth regiment, Louisiana infantry, and 
Mr. Hayden was elected first lieutenant. The regiment had 
its introduction to battle at Shiloh, April 6-7, 1862, and 
soon afterward he was elected captain. In this rank he 
served during the remainder of the war, until his career on 
the field was terminated by capture. His regiment was part 
of the gallant Louisiana brigade led by Gen. R. L. Gibson, 
and participated in all the famous battles of the army of 
Tennessee. Among the engagements in which Captain 
Hayden took part, after Shiloh, were Farmington, Perry- 
ville, Murfreesboro, Resaca, Kenesaw Mountain, Atlanta 
(July 22nd and 28th), Jonesboro, Franklin and Nashville. 
On August 8, 1864, before Atlanta, most of his superior offi- 
cers having been disabled, he commanded Gibson’s brigade 
in a charge upon the Federals who had captured the rifle pits 
of the Confederate picket line. The charge was gallantly 
made and successful, the Confederate line being regained 
and held. His service continued, with much honorable dis- 
tinction, until, on the day before the disastrous 16th of De- 
cember, 1864, at Nashville, he was made a prisoner of war. 
Thereafter he was held at Johnson’s Island, Ohio, until 
July, 1865. Of Captain Hayden’s military service it has 
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been written by his commander, Gen. R. L. Gibson: “I 
never had the honor to command during the war a braver 
or a more skillful soldier. He was one of four or five cap- 
tains in my command who would have been promoted to be 
brigadier-general if we could have filled our regiments and 
the war had continued. There was no officer of his rank in 
the Army of Tennessee more conspicuous for daring, skill, 
modesty and Christian virtues than Capt. Sam Hayden.” 
On another occasion General Gibson wrote: “If I had been 
a division commander and could have selected my brigade 
commanders, Samuel Hayden would have been one of them. 
If I had been a corps commander, Samuel Hayden would 
have been immediately placed in command of one of my 
divisions if it had been left to my judgment. I have no 
motive to flatter, none even to praise, except my allegiance 
to truth and to real merit developed and purified in the 
fiery furnace of battle.” Upon his release from captivity 
Captain Hayden returned to his home in Louisiana and for 
two years was occupied in editing a grammar, within which 
time he was ordained to the ministry of the Baptist church. 
After laboring for many years with notable success in behalf 
of the sacred cause to which he was devoted, he made his 
home at Dallas in 1883, and became the editor of the Texas 
Baptist Herald. In this line of duty he has since continued, 
wielding great influence for good throughout the wide ter- 
ritory in which this excellent journal is circulated. 


Alexander Hamilton Hefner, adjutant of J. E. Johnston 
camp, United Confederate veterans, residing at Greenville, 
was born in Cherokee county, Ala., July 4, 1842, but from 
nine years of age has been a resident of Hunt county, Tex. 
Early in February, 1862, he volunteered for the Confederate 
service, joining Company H, Eleventh Texas cavalry. He 
served first with this command in Indian Territory and at 
the battle of Elkhorn Tavern, March, 1862. In this fight 
his brother-in-law, Carter T. Downing, captain of his com- 
pany, also took part, as well as his father, A. J. Hefner, and 
his brother, W. L. Hefner, who was severely wounded, it 
was feared mortally, but who recovered and served through 
the war. His father’s clothing was pierced by ten bullets. 
Mr. Hefner and his regiment crossed the Mississippi with 
the troops of General VanDorn, and being dismounted 
began service with the infantry under Generals Beauregard 
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and Bragg. He was on duty on the lines around Corinth, 
including the battle of Farmington, marched into Kentucky 
with the army of Gen. E. Kirby Smith, and participated in 
the battles of Richmond and other smaller combats in that 
State, advancing nearly to Covington, on the Ohio river. 
After the return to Tennessee he fought at Murfreesboro, 
and then his regiment was mounted again and assigned to 
the command of Gen. Joe Wheeler. With the exception of 
a few months of service in East Tennessee under General 
Martin in the winter of 1863-64, the Eleventh Texas cavalry 
was constantly under General Wheeler from early in Jan- 
uary, 1863, to the end of the war, a period of two years and 
four months. This period included the battles of Chicka- 
mauga and those attending the Knoxville campaign, the 
many fights of the Atlanta campaign, from Dalton to Jones- 
boro, the constant combats along Sherman’s line of march 
to Savannah and through the Carolinas, and the battles of 
Averasboro and Bentonville, N. C. When the end came he 
did not surrender, but was one of eighty men who started 
out with General Wheeler for the Trans-Mississippi depart- 
ment, but abandoned that hope after reaching North 
Georgia. During this adventurous career in eight States of 
the South Mr. Hefner was never wounded, and but once 
captured, that being in Wheeler’s last famous raid through 
middle Tennessee, when he was soon recaptured by his com- 
rades. He is now a leading citizen of Greenville, has served 
by appointment of the county commissioners’ court two 
unexpired terms as county treasurer, and since 1880 has 
been engaged in the practice of law. He was married in 
July, 1865, to Mary J. Adair, of Georgia, and they have 
two daughters. 


Lent Munson Hitchcock, of Galveston, is a native of 
that city, born in 1846, and there reared and educated. He 
entered the military service of the Confederate States at 
the age of sixteen years, enlisting in the fall of 1862 as a 
private in the sappers and miners of the engineer corps 
of the Trans-Mississippi department. In this capacity he 
was on duty with the troops under Gen. E. Kirby Smith 
and Gen. Richard Taylor, and was an active participant in 
the great campaign of 1864, in which the Federal army of 
invasion under General Banks, which penetrated northern 
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Louisiana far toward Shreveport and threatened Texas, 
was defeated and driven back to the Mississippi river. 
During this memorable period of arduous service and des- 
perate fighting Mr. Hitchcock was under fire at the battles 
of Mansfield, Pleasant Hill, Natchitoches and Alexandria, 
La. He continued on duty until a few days before the 
surrender of the Trans-Mississippi troops by General 
Smith, being at home on furlough when that event took 
place. Returning to his home he was appointed postmaster 
of the city in 1867 and retained that office until 1874. 
Then, after two years of travel he resided at Palestine, 
Tex., until 1883, and in Florida until 1890, when he 
returned to his native city. He is prominent as a capitalist 
and influential citizen. 


James Washington Hodges, of Georgetown, was born 
in East Tennessee, July 10, 1834, son of Allen Hodges, a 
native of the same State, and his wife, Mary Yost, of Vir- 
ginia. His grandfather, John Hodges, was a patriot sol- 
dier of the Revolution, and a pioneer in East Tennessee, 
settling near Tazewell. Mr. Hodges was graduated at 
Speedwell college, in his native region, about 1849, and 
came to Texas in 1858. He engaged in teaching school in 
Burnett and Williamson counties until the beginning of 
the Confederate war, when he enlisted in Col. C. L. Mor- 
gan’s battalion, Texas cavalry. This command became 
part of the cavalry brigade led by Cols. G. W. Carter and 
W. H. Parsons, in the campaigns in Arkansas, Missouri 
and Louisiana. Private Hodges raided in Missouri with 
Generals Marmaduke and Jo Shelby, and participated in 
the fighting attending the expedition to Cape Girardeau in 
1863. In 1864 he was on active duty through the Red 
River campaign, from early in April to the 18th of May, 
almost daily engagements, including the battles of Mans- 
field, Pleasant Hill, Blair’s Landing, Jenkins’ Ferry and 
Yellow Bayou. After the disbandment of the army Mr. 
Hodges engaged in farming in Williamson county for six 
years, and then made his home at Georgetown and em- 
barked in mercantile business. In 1882 he was elected 
county clerk, and he held this office with general approval 
for sixteen years. Two of his sons are living: Frank, a 
farmer in Wharton county, and Olley, a physician at Gal- 
veston. 
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Thomas Blucher Hogg, of McGregor, in his youth a 
Confederate soldier west of the Mississippi river, was born 
in west Tennessee in July, 1846, son of E. McKnight Hogg, 
a planter, native of North Carolina, and his wife, Nancy 
Anne Bates, who was born in Georgia. He was reared in 
Tennessee and Arkansas, being a resident of the latter 
State at the beginning of the war period. In the spring 
of 1864, being in his eighteenth year, he entered the Con- 
federate service as a private soldier in Company E of the 
Second regiment Arkansas cavalry, a gallant command of 
which W. F. Slemons was the colonel. The regiment 
formed a part of the brigade commanded by Colonel 
Slemons in General Fagan’s division of the army under 
Gen. Sterling Price, and participated in the cavalry cam- 
paign against the Federal General Steele during the Red 
River operations and in the famous Missouri raid of the 
fall of 1864, which was the last important military opera- 

‘tions west of the river. Finally the command was dis- 
banded in Texas, and Private Hogg returned to the pur- 
suits of civil life without the formalities of surrender or 
parole. He attended school for a time at the Locust Dale 
academy, Madison county, Va., subsequently resided in 
Mississippi, and in 1870 came to Texas. After fourteen 
years of farming in Washington county he made his home 
at McGregor, where he is now prominent in a business way 
as a dealer in lumber, and is an alderman of the city, and 
a man of high standing and social popularity. In 1875 he 
was married to Julia A. McNeese, and they have two sons. 


Charles Dunker Holmes, of Galveston, a veteran of the 
Twenty-sixth Texas cavalry, was born at Sandusky, Ohio, 
in 1829, and reared there until 1840, when he went to Lon- 
don, Eng., and remained for three years. When the war 
for the Confederacy began he was a resident of Harris- 
burg, Tex., and employed in the machine shops at that 
place. Promptly abandoning this occupation at the call of 
the State he enlisted in April, 1861, as a private in Com- 
pany C of Col. X. B. Debray’s regiment, the Twenty-sixth 
cavalry. Subsequently he was detailed to the shops, but in 
November following he rejoined his regiment and was 
transferred to Company A. On June 11, 1862, he was 
transferred to Company H, of which he was a member 
until the close of the war. The regiment was on duty on 
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the coast of Texas until the Red River campaign of 1864, 
when it was ordered into northern Louisiana, and made a 
good record under Gen. Richard Taylor. The first fight 
was on April 2d, near Pleasant Hill, and a week later fol- 
lowed the hard-fought battles of Mansfield and Pleasant 
Hill, in which Debray’s regiment made charges of wonder- 
ful daring and suffered heavy loss. The Federal army, 
discomfited, began a retreat, and for more than a month 
the Texas cavalrymen were actively engaged in harassing 
the enemy. During this period Private Holmes was in 
battles at Alexandria, Marksville, Evergreen, Floraville, 
Monett’s Ferry (where Gen. Tom Green was killed), and 
the last engagement of the campaign, as well as the last of 
any consequence in Louisiana—Yellow Bayou, May 18, 
1864. After this he was appointed hospital steward, and 
assigned to a hospital in Louisiana named in his honor—the 
Holmes hospital. There he was on duty until about sixty 
days before the surrender of the Trans-Mississippi troops, 
when he was granted a furlough home. Since the close of 
his Confederate service Mr. Holmes has been an honored 
citizen of Galveston, and active in business life. During 
several years he has rendered public service as health officer 
of the city. 


Major Henry Peyton Howard, M. D., of Dallas, formerly 
of the medical service, Confederate States army, was born 
in 1829 at Washington, D. C., whither his father, Thomas 
Howard, had moved from his native State of Maryland in 
1799. At the beginning of the Mexican war in 1846 Dr. 
Howard, then a boy in school at Baltimore, joined his 
brother, Maj. George P. Howard, an officer of the First 
infantry regiment of the republic of Texas, then at Pitts- 
burg, Pa., and accompanied him to Mexico. His brother 
was chief commissary of General Wool’s division of the 
United States troops, and he served during the war as his 
clerk, and was under fire at the battle of Buena Vista. 
Returning to Washington after the close of the Mexican 
war, young Howard began the study of medicine and was 
graduated in the medical department of Columbia college 
in 1851, after which he located at San Antonio, Tex., 
and for about a year was contract surgeon at Fort Inge, 
under Maj. George B. Crittenden. After Texas had 
seceded he was appointed by General VanDorn medical 
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director and purveyor of the department of Texas, with the 
rank of major. Later in the same year (1861) he was 
appointed surgeon of the Second Texas infantry regiment, 
but he served in that capacity only at Galveston and Hous- 
ton, and continued on duty as medical director and pur- 
veyor of the department, with headquarters at Houston, 
during the remainder of the war, on the staffs successively 
of General Magruder, Gen. P. O. Hebert and Gen. John G. 
Walker. When the hopes of the Confederacy had van- 
ished he accompanied General Magruder and others to 
Mexico and remained over two years. Returning then to 
San Antonio he resided there until 1890, when he made 
his home at Dallas. During the first administration of 
President Cleveland he held the office of postmaster at 
San Antonio. Dr. Howard’s services in connection with 
the military administration of Texas during the great war 
were of notable value. His able and energetic perform- 
~ ance of duty gained him the high esteem of the command- 
ing officers with whom he was associated, and he continues 
to hold the warm regard of Confederate veterans. 


Captain Milton G. Howe, of Houston, one of the promi- 
nent railroad men of Texas, was a participant, as an engin- 
eer, in the memorable capture of Galveston by the Confed- 
erate forces under Gen. J. B. Magruder, January 1, 1863. 
Captain Howe, then a lieutenant of engineers, was in 
charge of the fortifications on Galveston Island, after the 
battle, under Colonel Zulikowsky, and his efficient service 
led to his promotion soon afterward to the rank of cap- 
tain of Company E, engineer troops, the rank in which he 
served during the remainder of the war. Captain Howe 
was born in Massachusetts, August 16, 1834, and was 
educated at Dartmouth college, completing the engineer- 
ing course in addition to the regular course, and graduating 
in 1854. Five years later he came to Houston, where he 
was in the employment of the Houston & Texas Central 
railroad when Texas seceded from the Union. Notwith- 
standing his Northern birth, he gave his adherence to the 
doctrine of State rights, and as a matter of principle ten- 
dered his services to the Confederate government. Leav- 
ing his employment in December, 1861, he volunteered as 
a private in Company A, Twenty-sixth regiment, Texas 
cavalry, commanded by Col. X. B. DeBray. He was soon 
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made a corporal, and within a year was transferred to the 
engineer corps and promoted to lieutenant. In this line of 
duty he was qualified to render valuable service, which he 
continued to give in the Trans-Mississippi department 
until the surrender of the army. He then returned to his 
railroad employment, and for several years was chief 
engineer and general superintendent of the Houston & 
Texas Central railroad, constructing three hundred miles 
of the road. Later he was made receiver of the Houston 
& East & West Texas railroad, serving from 1885 to 1894. 
During the next three years he was vice president and 
general manager of the same road, and in 1899 he returned 
to the Houston & Texas Central as chief engineer and 
superintendent of maintenance of way, which position, 
owing to ill health, he resigned within the year. Captain 
Howe was married in 1873 to Jessie W. Briscoe, daughter 
of a prominent Texas family, devoted to the Confederate 
cause, and they have one son, Joseph Milton Howe, a grad- 
uate of the Massachusetts institute of technology, and a 
civil engineer in the service of the Houston & Texas Cen- 
tral railroad. Captain Howe is a member of Dick Dow- 
ling camp, United Confederate veterans, and his wife is 
vice president of Robert E. Lee chapter, United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy, and a member of the Daughters of 
the Revolution, also of the Daughters of the Republic of 
Texas. 


Napoleon B. Howlett, a cavalryman of the army of Ten- 
nessee, at the time of his death a resident of Brownwood, 
and adjutant of Stonewall Jackson camp, No. 118, United 
Confederate veterans, was born at Nashville, Tenn., July 
2, 1845, son of William B. Howlett, a native of Tennes- 
see, and Mary A. Wolford, of New York. Mr. Howlett 
was reared and educated at Nashville, where his father was 
a man of considerable property and influence, and there 
enlisted, as a boy of sixteen, at the beginning of the war 
for the Confederacy, as a private in the Barlow Guards, a 
troop of cavalry that was mustered into the Confederate 
service as Company C, First regiment Tennessee cavalry, 
commanded by Col. J. T. Wheeler. After the fall of Fort 
Donelson they went on duty in Mississippi, participated in 
the battle of Shiloh, and as part of Gen. Frank Armstrong’s 
brigade took part in the battles of Farmington, Iuka, 
Tex 31 
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Corinth, Britton’s Lane and Bolivar, and continued on duty 
in Mississippi and Tennessee until after the fall of Vicks- 
burg. Then they joined General Bragg in Georgia, fought 
at the battle of Chickamauga and served under Joe Wheeler 
and Longstreet in east Tennessee, at Knoxville and several 
other engagements. From east Tennessee Mr. Howlett 
went on an expedition into the mountains of North Caro- 
lina, and narrowly escaped with his life, only three sur- 
viving ambush out of his party of seven. After rejoining 
the army of Tennessee, under Gen. J. E. Johnston, at Tun- 
nel Hill, Ga., his company was detailed as escort and head- 
quarters guard for Maj.-Gen. C. L. Stevenson, command- 
ing a division of Hood’s corps, and in this capacity they 
took part in the campaign ending in the battle of Jonesboro 
and evacuation of Atlanta, and the Tennessee campaign 
under General Hood, including the battles of Columbia and 
_ Franklin. This closed the year 1864, and Mr. Howlett 
went to Mississippi, whence he was sent in the winter, as 
one of the most intelligent men of his company, to join 
General Stevenson at Augusta, Ga. With General Steven- 
son he took part in the last campaign in the Carolinas, and 
was in the battle of Bentonville. From there he and his 
comrades went west to Cowpens, and surrendered and 
were paroled by General Wilson. At the close of this 
active service he returned to Nashville and resided there 
until 1878, when he moved to Fort Worth, Tex. He made 
his home at Brownwood in 1883, and became one of the 
town’s worthiest citizens and an active business man. While 
yet in Tennessee Mr. Howlett was married to Tennessee 
Hayse, and six sons and three daughters were living at the 
time of his decease, August 17, 1900. 


Colonel Richard B. Hubbard, a gallant Confederate 
officer and former governor of Texas, was born in Walton 
county, Ga., in 1834. He was given an excellent educa- 
tion in his youth, graduating at Mercer university, Ga., in 
literature, and in law at Harvard university and the uni- 
versity of Virginia. In 1853 he made his home at Tyler, 
Tex., and soon became prominent as a lawyer and public 
man. He was a delegate to the National Democratic con- 
vention at Cincinnati in 1856, served as United States dis- 
trict attorney for the Western District of Texas under 
President Buchanan, and was a member of the Texas legis- 
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lature in 1859-61. In the fall of 1861 he raised a regiment 
of infantry for the Confederate service, of which he was 
elected and commissioned colonel. This was known as the 
Twenty-second regiment Texas infantry, and went on duty 
in Arkansas as a part of the Texas division, commanded 
by Gen. H. E. McCulloch and later by Gen. John G. Walker, 
in the Trans-Mississippi army. Colonel Hubbard and his 
command participated in the campaigns of the army under 
Gen. E. Kirby Smith, including the operations for the relief 
of Vicksburg in the summer of 1863, and the Red River 
campaign of 1864, in the latter being under the brigade 
command of Gen. T. N. Waul. They fought at Mansfield 
and Pleasant Hill, La., and Jenkins’ Ferry, Ark., the most 
important engagements in that military field. When hos- 
tilities ceased Colonel Hubbard resumed his activities in 
civil life, and gave much of his time and talent to the work 
which fell to the Democratic party of re-establishing cred- 
itable and honest government. In 1872 he was honored by 
his party with the nomination for elector on the Greeley 
presidential ticket. He presided over the Democratic State 
convention in 1874 and was unanimously nominated for 
lieutenant-governor and with Governor Coke was elected 
by a majority of 50,000 votes. He was ex-officio president 
of the senate of Texas. In 1876 he was made governor of 
Texas, an exalted office that he occupied with dignity and 
ability. In 1876, also, he delivered an address at the Cen- 
tennial exposition, at Philadelphia, that gave him national 
fame as an orator, and most effectively aided in bringing 
immigrants to Texas. In 1880 he was a delegate to the 
Democratic national convention and seconded the nomina- 
tion of Gen. Winfield S. Hancock in an address of memora- 
ble eloquence. Again, in 1884, he was a delegate to the 
Democratic national convention, and was made temporary 
chairman. Under President Cleveland’s first administra- 
tion, 1885-89, he represented the United States in Japan 
as minister plenipotentiary, and made a worthy record in 
that responsible position. Since then he has been engaged 
in the practice of his profession and in great enterprises 
for the development of his State, residing at the city of 
Tyler. He is widely known as an orator of remarkable 
power, both in the legal forum and in political campaigns, 
and his life has been filled with activity owing to public 
demands upon his talents. All over the South he has 
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appeared with remarkable success on the lecture platform. 
Throughout all the busy scenes of his career, it deserves 
to be noted, he has never forgotten his Confederate com- 
rades, and has never omitted a possible tribute to their 
patriotic heroism. 


Captain L. P. Hughes, a gallant officer of Hood’s Texas 
brigade, now residing at Floresville, Tex., was born in 
Nicholas county, Ky., January 26, 1830. He came to Texas 
in 1853, and after brief sojourns in Bastrop and Dewitt 
counties settled in Wilson county, where he yet resides. 
He entered the Confederate service in July, 1861, in Capt. 
Ed H. Cunningham’s company, which became Company F 
of the Fourth regiment Texas infantry, of which John B. 
Hood was commissioned colonel after their arrival in Vir- 
ginia. At the organization of the company he was elected 
second lieutenant, and in that rank he went to Virginia and 
began his duty as a soldier at the front. After spending 
the fall and winter on the Potomac they moved to the 
peninsula and had their first battle at Eltham’s Landing, 
May 7, 1862. Then began a period of intense activity and 
desperate fighting, including the battles of Seven Pines, 
Gaines’ Mill, Malvern, Hill, Freeman’s Ford, Second 
Manassas, Boonsboro Gap and Sharpsburg, all, besides sev- 
eral minor engagements, within four months. Meanwhile 
he had been promoted to first lieutenant on account of the 
resignation of Lieut. J. F. Brooks. At the battle of Sharps- 
burg, the most terrible clash of arms that the war had yet 
witnessed, Lieutenant Hughes was hit in the left arm by a 
bullet, which shattered the bone between the elbow and 
shoulder, making immediate amputation necessary. He 
went home on furlough, intending to return to the field as 
soon as the stump of his arm had healed, but that was slow 
in coming about, and he was finally forced to abandon the 
hope of further service in the army. At this time he was 
captain of his company by regular promotion, but not being 
able to perform the duty, he resigned the commission. 
Since the great war Captain Hughes has been busied as a 
farmer and stockman, and has prospered in his business. 
He is a member of the Wilson county camp, United Con- 
federate veterans, at Floresville. In 1876 Captain Hughes 
was married to Mary B., daughter of Thomas Peacock, 
and they have four daughters. 
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John Graeme Hunter, of Dallas, formerly associated with 
the ordnance department of the Confederate States army, 
was born at Richmond, Va., in 1840, and was reared and 
educated at that city. In 1859 he entered the military serv- 
ice of the State of Virginia, and on February 20, 1860, was 
commissioned by Gov. John Letcher as second lieutenant 
light infantry, in the First regiment Virginia volunteers, 
to rank as such from January Io, 1860. His company was 
Company B, First regiment, and he continued as a lieuten- 
ant in the same until it was disbanded. Then he enlisted 
for the Confederate States service as a private in the Rich- 
mond Grays, Company A, First regiment Virginia infan- 
try, on the rolls of which he was carried throughout the 
war. After six months’ service at Norfolk, however, he 
was detached on special duty. His father, James Hunter, 
was the head of the great Richmond iron and steel works, 
at the Confederate capital, and he was assigned to duty in 
connection with the ordnance department, reporting to 
Gen. I. M. St. John, commissary general, and to the adju- 
tant general of the army. In this capacity he served 
throughout the war, rendering services of a very valuable 
character, and evincing the notable business ability which 
has characterized his subsequent career. Also, while at 
Richmond, he served as quartermaster and commissary for 
the battalion organized among the artisans of the city for 
defense of the Confederate capital, and in this capacity 
was several times in the field against the Federal raiders 
who approached Richmond. Mr. Hunter is now a citizen 
of Dallas, prominent in business as a manufacturer’s agent, 
and is still interested in the affairs of his old Confederate 
comrades and the preservation of the truth of history 
regarding the great war for Southern independence. 


Francis Charles Hume, since the war a prominent attor- 
ney at Galveston, was born in Walker county, Tex., Feb- 
ruary 17, 1843. His parents, John Hume, a native of Cul- 
peper county, Va., and Margaret J. Smith, of Mississippi, 
had settled in Texas in 1839. At the age of eighteen years 
Mr. Hume left his native State, immediately after the battle 
of First Manassas, in a company of volunteers known as 
Company D, Fifth regiment, Texas infantry, organized in 
Virginia and commanded by Col. J. J. Archer of Maryland. 
This regiment was afterward famous as part of Hood’s 
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Texas brigade of the army of Northern Virginia. Private 
Hume passed the winter of 1861-62 about Dumfries on the 
Potomac, and during the retreat from the peninsula in the 
spring of 1862 experienced his first battle at Eltham’s Land- 
ing, near the York river. He was in the battle of Seven 
Pines and soon afterward near the same ground was 
wounded in the right leg while participating in an assault 
on the enemy’s works led by Capt. D. U. Brizaza in com- 
mand of one hundred and fifty picked men from the First, 
Fourth and Fifth Texas regiments. Confined in the hos- 
pital at Richmond by his wound until after McClellan had 
been defeated and driven to Harrison’s Landing, he did not 
rejoin his regiment until the beginning of the campaign that 
culminated in the second battle of Manassas. In that des- 
perate engagement seven flag-bearers of the Fifth regiment 
were wounded, and Mr. Hume was the sixth of these to fall. 
_ from a wound in the left thigh. He was mentioned in com- 
plimentary terms in the official report of the battle made 
by Col. J. B. Robertson, afterward commander of the bri- 
gade. Upon the healing of his wound Mr. Hume partici- 
pated in the battle of Fredericksburg, December 13, 1862. 
Soon after this he was promoted from the ranks to a first 
lieutenancy in the Confederate States army and assigned 
to duty on the peninsula as adjutant of the Thirty-second 
battalion, Virginia cavalry. In this capacity he served 
until the battalion, with another, was merged into a regi- 
ment, when he was assigned to command of a picked detail 
of scouts on the lower peninsula. With this command 
Lieutenant Hume operated for several months near Wil- 
liamsburg, experiencing all the perils of that peculiar serv- 
ice and becoming familiar with its ceaseless ambuscades 
and surprises. In 1864 Gen. M. W. Gary, of South Caro- 
lina, took command of the cavalry on the peninsula, and 
attached Lieutenant Hume to his staff. A battle soon fol- 
lowed at Riddle’s Shop on the Charles City road, in which 
General Gary engaged troops under General Hancock, who 
had been ordered to threaten Richmond to cover Grant’s 
crossing to the South side of the James. In this action 
Lieutenant Hume had the honor of being assigned on the 
field to the command of the Seventh regiment, South Caro- 
lina cavalry. The last battle in which he took part was the 
engagement at Tilghman’s Farm on the James river, the 
Confederate commander being General Gary. There he 
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received his third and last wound, being shot through the 
body, and with such serious effect that his name was pub- 
lished in the Richmond papers in the list of the dead. When 
sufficiently recovered to travel he returned home on fur- 
lough, reaching Texas in October, 1864. He served in 
inspecting troops in departments about Tyler, at the request 
of Gen. J. G. Walker, and afterward he accepted an invi- 
tation from Gen. A. D. Bagby and served on the staff of 
that officer in Louisiana as assistant adjutant-general with 
the rank of major. When the war ended Major Hume 
completed his preparation for the legal profession and was 
admitted to practice by the district court of Walker county 
at Huntsville, in 1865. From Huntsville he went to Gal- 
veston and rapidly took rank as an able lawyer. His 
industry, fidelity and attainments soon gave him prominence 
at a bar that has no superior in the State of Texas. He was 
admitted to practice in the supreme court in 1866, and in 
1877 was enrolled as an attorney of the supreme court of 
the United States, at Washington. In 1866, when only 
twenty-three years of age, he was elected to represent 
Walker county in the Eleventh legislature, and served one 
term. He was city attorney for Galveston for the municipal 
year of 1877. Major Hume has been twice married, in 
1868 to Belle, daughter of Joseph Harlan of Tennessee, and 
in 1873 to Marie Kate, daughter of Col. Vernal Lea of San 
Jacinto county, Tex., whose wife was the daughter of Gen. 
James Davis. By this latter marriage four sons and a 
daughter are living: Francis, Charles, Lea, Elmer, Ramon, 
and Katherine. Major Hume is a man of broad culture, 
founded upon his early education at Austin college and the 
university of Virginia. His life has been devoted to his 
profession, and his invariable rule has been to do his duty 
with unfaltering fidelity. Courteous, affable and honorable, 
he is held in the highest esteem by his professional breth- 
ren. 


Jo Allen Huston, of Houston, was born in Mississippi, 
January 1, 1846, son of Gen. Felix Huston, a native of 
Kentucky. General Huston had his military rank in the 
war for Texan independence, in which he was a distin- 
guished participant, and in civil life he was no less eminent 
as a lawyer, and the partner of Sergeant S. Prentiss. In 
his eighteenth year, August 10, 1863, Jo Allen Huston 
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entered the military service of the Confederate States as a 
private soldier in Company G, Fourth regiment Louisiana 
infantry, then a part of Gibson’s brigade, Cheatham’s 
division, army of Tennessee. He participated in the bat- 
tles of Chickamauga and Missionary Ridge; and the engage- 
ments of the Georgia campaign of 1864, until he was cap- 
tured, in the fighting of July of the latter year, before 
Atlanta. As a prisoner of war he was held at Camp Chase, 
Ohio. At Richmond, February 5, 1865, he was exchanged, 
so that he was able to rejoin his regiment and surrender 
with it at Meridian, in the army commanded by Gen. Rich- 
ard Taylor. It was his privilege to be the last man of his 
regiment to be detailed for a duty. He now maintains his 
comradeship with the Confederate soldiers as a member of 
Dick Dowling camp, United Confederate veterans, and his 
wife, Julia Connell, is a charter member and the first treas- 
urer of Robert E. Lee chapter, Daughters of the Confed- 
‘eracy. Mrs. Huston is the daughter of Dr. Alva Connell, 
of Marietta, Ga., a surgeon for four years in the Confed- 
erate service, who gave his two sons also to the cause, Alva 
and E. Baxter Connell, both of whom are. now deceased. 
In all, there were seven members of her family in the ranks 
of the South. When she married Mr. Huston she was the 
widow of Dr. Charles A. Owen, a private soldier of the 
Confederacy, who died in 1874. Mr. Huston was first 
married to Isabella Fuqua, of Louisiana, who died in 1875. 
One of her children survives—Sidney H. Huston—and by 
his second marriage Mr. Huston has a daughter, Rosine 
Ryan Huston. 


Captain Joseph Chappell Hutcheson, Sr., of Houston, a 
veteran of the army of Northern Virginia, was born in 
Mecklenburg county, Va., May 18, 1842, son of Charles 
Sterling and Mary Hutcheson, of Virginia. When his 
State was invaded by the Northern troops he left his studies 
at Randolph-Macon college, and in June, 1861, enlisted as 
a private in Company C, Twenty-first regiment, Virginia 
infantry, with which he served under the leadership of 
Stonewall Jackson in all battles of the campaign of the 
Valley of Virginia. In 1862 he was commissioned first 
lieutenant of Company E, Fourteenth Virginia infantry, 
and near the close of the war, for distinguished service at 
the battle of Dinwiddie Court House, he was placed in 
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command of his company. After nearly four years’ ser- 
vice, and participating in the great and historic battles 
under Robert E. Lee, he was surrendered in command of 
his company, at Appomattox Court House, April 9, 1865. 
An elder brother of Captain Hutcheson, John William 
Hutcheson, born in 1829, and a graduate of Randolph- 
Macon college and the law school of the university of Vir- 
ginia, settled in Texas in 1853, and began a professional 
career of great promise. He was a member of the State 
secession convention, signed the ordinance of secession, 
and went into the war as captain of Company G, Fourth 
Texas infantry, Hood’s Texas brigade. While leading his 
company in the desperate charge of the Texans at Gaines’ 
Mill, June 27, 1862, he was mortally wounded, and died 
two days later. 

Soon after the war Capt. Joseph C. Hutcheson, Sr., 
entered upon the study of law at the university of Virginia, 
where he was a classmate of Senator John W. Daniel, he 
winning the debater’s medal and Daniel the medal for ora- 
tory. He graduated at the university in June, 1866, and in 
the following October moved to Texas, and embarked in 
the practice of law. In 1867 he was married to Mildred, 
daughter of Dr. Fontaine Carrington, of Virginia. She 
died in 1882, leaving eight children, viz.: Elise, Mary, 
Stella, Mildred, Sterling, Joseph C., Allen, and Willie. 
Capt. J. C. Hutcheson, Sr., made his home at Houston in 
1874, and soon attained distinction in his profession and as 
an eloquent orator. He is now at the head of one of the 
leading law firms of the State, and has also had an honor- 
able part in public affairs, both of the State of Texas and 
the nation. In 1880 he was elected to the Texas legisla- 
ture, where he won grateful remembrance as one of the 
authors of the law establishing the Texas State university ; 
was chairman of the State Democratic committee in 1890, 
and was elected by his district to the Fifty-third and Fifty- 
fourth congresses of the United States. He married, at 
Houston, Tex., August 11, 1886, Bettie, widow of Edward 
Milby, and daughter of Judge Edward Albert Palmer (a 
sketch of whom appears in this work) and his wife Martha 
Winifred Branch, both of Virginia. Mrs. Hutcheson is prom- 
inentinthe work of the United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
as president of Robert E. Lee chapter, No. 186, of Houston, 
Tex., from its organization, and is also an officer of Lady 
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Washington chapter, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, and a Colonial Dame. Two children by her marriage 
to Capt. Joseph C. Hutcheson, Sr., are living: Palmer 
Hutcheson and Rosalie Winifred Hutcheson. 


Thomas O. Hynes, M. D., of Brenham, one of the leading 
physicians of that city, and surgeon of Washington camp, 
United Confederate veterans, is a native of North Caro- 
lina, born September 7, 1828. His parents, Thomas Hynes 
and Mary Swindall, were both natives of the Old North 
State, and of Colonial descent. Dr. Hynes received his 
youthful education in his native State and in Louisiana, 
whither he removed with his parents. In 1858 he was 
graduated in medicine at the university of Louisiana, now 
Tulane university. For one year he was connected with 
the Marine hospital at New Orleans and afterward was in 
the general practice in Louisiana until the beginning of 
the great war, when he laid aside his profession to take up 
arms in defense of the South. Participating actively in the 
organization of the Catahoula Guards, which became Com- 
pany G of the Seventeenth regiment Louisiana infantry, he 
was made first lieutenant. The regiment, under the com- 
mand of Col. S. S. Heard, had its first battle at Shiloh, 
April 6-7, 1862, serving in Patton Anderson’s brigade of 
Ruggles’ division. On the morning of the 6th they made 
two advances against the enemy and coming under a heavy 
artillery fire were compelled to fall back. A third time 
advancing they crossed a ravine in which they were exposed 
to a raking fire of shell and musketry, and just as they 
were gaining the crest of the opposite hill, Lieutenant 
Hynes, commanding his company, was struck down, a can- 
ister shot cutting off his left arm above the elbow. A 
moment later, Lieutenant-Colonel Jones, who mentioned 
this circumstance in his official report, was temporarily dis- 
abled by the explosion of a shell. Lieutenant Hynes was 
cared for by the surgeons, his arm amputated, and he was 
sent to Memphis, thence to New Orleans. He was recom- 
mended for promotion on account of gallantry on the field, 
but his wound made it impossible for him to render further 
active service. When peace was restored he resumed his 
practice at Harrisonburg, La., and in 1868 made his home 
at Brenham, Tex., where he has enjoyed a lucrative prac- 
tice and the warm regard of his fellow citizens. Since the 
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creation of the offices of city physician of Brenham and 
county physician of Washington county he has held those 
positions. Dr. Hynes was married at Harrisonburg, La., 
in 1859, to Mrs. Slater, nee Mary Matthews, now deceased, 
and has two daughters living. 


David T. Iglehart, M. D., of Austin, formerly of the 
medical service, Confederate States army, was born in 
Maryland, December 11, 1834. In 1856 he was graduated 
at the medical department of the university of Maryland, 
and at once came to Texas, and engaged in the practice of 
his profession. When war was made upon the Confederacy 
he entered the military service from his residence at 
Weatherford, as surgeon of Griffith’s Texas battalion, with 
which he continued on duty in Texas until after the battle 
of Galveston, January 1, 1863. After that time he was 
detached from the battalion and directed to establish a 
hospital at Beaumont. There, and later at Brenham and 
Bonham he was on duty as a hospital surgeon until the 
disbandment of the army. After the war Dr. Iglehart aban- 
doned his profession and gave his attention to business 
pursuits, in which he has been quite successful. He made 
his home at Austin in 1878. He is a member of John B. 
Hood camp, United Confederate veterans, and holds in rev- 
erence the memories of the Confederacy. Dr. Iglehart was 
married in 1861 to Mary Johnson, and after her death to 
Mrs. Fannie C. Gooch, and has two sons and two daughters 
living. 


Henry Ilse, of Columbus, Tex., a veteran of Gen. Tom 
Green’s brigade, was born in Holstein, Germany, July 9, 
1840, and when a boy of sixteen came alone to the United 
States and made his home in Colorado county. In 1861 he 
enlisted from Austin county, and in the autumn was mus- 
tered in as a private in Company G, Fourth regiment Texas 
cavalry. This was part of the brigade of General Sibley 
in the noted New Mexico campaign in the winter of 1861-2, 
and at the battle of Glorieta, March 28, 1862, Private Ilse 
was severely wounded, in consequence of which he under- 
went great suffering lying for seven months in hospital 
and being unfit for duty in all for more than a year. While 
in hospital he was taken prisoner, but soon afterward ex- 
changed. In 1863-64 he served under the gallant Tom 
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Green in Louisiana, and did creditable service with the 
Texas cavalry at the battles of Mansfield, Pleasant Hill, 
Yellow Bayou and the many smaller fights of that arduous 
campaign in which the Federal army of General Banks was 
driven back to the Mississippi river. When the war was 
at an end his regiment was disbanded in Burleson county, 
and he returned home May 21, 1865. Three years later he 
made his home at Columbus, where he is a member of the 
Shropshire-Upton camp, United Confederate veterans, and 
popular with his comrades. In 1867 he was married to 
Ida Baring, and they have two sons and five daughters liv- 


ing. 


Captain James M. Ingram, of Terrell, Tex., lived a highly 
useful life, discharging well his domestic, civic, military 
and religious duties from childhood to the close of his 
career. He was born in Randolph county, Ga., December 
7, 1840, and died in Terrell, Tex., June 7, 1900. He came 
of families which, both paternal and maternal, had produced 
many prominent men in the civil and military affairs of this 
country. His father, William Ingram, born of North Caro- 
lina ancestry, was a wealthy planter in Georgia, removing 
with his family to Texas in 1858 and locating near San 
Augustine, where he continued his pursuits as a planter 
until he died in 1868. His mother, Ann Bryan, daughter 
of Clement Bryan, a woman of gentle spirit, died in 1864. 
Her ancestry, from William Bryan, who married in Scot- 
land the daughter of Lord Needham, were active patriots 
in the colonial and revolutionary wars of America, and in 
the wars of 1812 and with the Indians. The various 
branches of the family are numerous throughout all the 
Southern and Western states. William Ingram and _ his 
wife Ann Bryan had five children, among whom Capt. 
James Ingram was the only son. He received a good 
academic education, and was a student in the junior year 
at Emory college at Oxford, Ga., when the demands on his 
patriotism caused him to relinquish his studies and become 
a soldier in the Confederate army. In 1861 he volunteered 
and was mustered into service at San Augustine, Tex., as 
a private in Company E, Whitfield’s legion, cavalry, with 
which he campaigned under Gen. Ben McCulloch in Mis- 
souri in 1861 and fought his first battle at Elkhorn Tavern, 
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Ark. Soon after this engagement the command was dis- 
mounted and transferred to Mississippi, where it took part 
in the Confederate operations about Corinth following the 
battle of Shiloh, including the fight at Farmington. At the 
reorganization at Tupelo, Private Ingram was elected first 
lieutenant, and serving in this rank under General Sterling 
Price he was in command of his company at the battles of 
Iuka and Corinth, in the fall of 1862. Subsequently the 
legion was remounted and became a part of the famous 
Texas cavalry brigade, commanded by Col. J. W. Whit- 
field, and later by Gen. L. S. Ross. Lieutenant Ingram 
took part in the spring campaign of 1863, in Tennessee, 
under VanDorn and Forrest, and at Spring Hill was pro- 
moted to captain. In command of his company he took 
part in all the subsequent campaigns and battles of his 
brigade, operating in Mississippi until the spring of 1864, 
then serving in Georgia with the cavalry of the left wing 
of Johnston’s army, under Gen. William H. Jackson, and 
in the last campaign in Tennessee devotedly performing his 
duty with the cavalry under Gen. N. B. Forrest, fighting 
in numerous engagements and heroically covering the 
retreat of the army from Nashville. The last famous ser- 
vice of the legion was the memorable charge it made across 
Sugar Creek, Tenn., in the face of the pursuing enemy, 
whom it checked, routed and drove back for a mile. Dur- 
ing the latter days of the war, signalized only in that region 
by Wilson’s Federal raid and the attendant combats, Cap- 
tain Ingram was on duty with Jackson and Forrest in Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama, and finally he was paroled at Canton, 
Miss. He had commanded his company in every battle it 
was in from Iuka to the end of the war. Returning to 
civil life he was married in 1865 to Mary, daughter of 
Matthew Cartwright. Their four children are William, 
James, Amanda, and Leonidas. Captain Ingram served 
with credit one term as a member of the State senate. In 
1897 he made his home at Terrell, where he built a magnifi- 
cent home, made desolate now by his recent death. He had 
given for many years past all his attention to his extensive 
real estate property in Texas. On his decease he left his 
family a yet richer inheritance in his honorable character. 
He died a member of the church and a royal arch mason 
and was buried with the rites of his church and fraternity. 
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Dr. George Jackson, of Fort Worth, formerly connected 
with the medical purveying department of the Confederate 
States army, is a native of England, born in 1831, but was 
reared in America from infancy. In 1852 he went to Vir- 
ginia and opened a drugstore at Parkersburg, and thence in 
1857 he removed to Baltimore. From that city he went to 
Richmond, Va., in August, 1861, by reason of his sympathy 
with the Southern cause, and tendered his services to the 
Confederacy. Soon afterward he was detailed at the office 
of Dr. E. W. Johns, medical purveyor, and he remained 
there on duty until, on April 20, 1864, he was appointed 
hospital steward by order of the secretary of war, and 
assigned to duty at the Medical Purveyor’s department at 
Charlotte, N. C., surgeon Jas. T. Johnson commanding. 
While at Richmond he was a member of the Departmental 
battalion for city defense, and was frequently called out on 
active duty. After the surrender of General Johnston he 
was paroled at Charlotte, N. C., May 3, 1865, and on June 
27, at Charlotte, he took the oath of allegiance. Afterward 
Dr. Jackson resided at Baltimore a year, and at St. Louis 
until January, 1873, when he settled at Fort Worth and 
engaged in the business of a druggist. In 1877 he embarked 
in banking, and three years later he was elected cashier of 
the First National bank. Since his resignation of that posi- 
tion in 1884 he has continued in the directory of the bank. 
Dr. Jackson is regarded as one of the leading men of the 
city. He is a friend of the Confederate soldier, and popular 
with the survivors of the Southern armies. 


Joseph Thomas Jarrard, of Huntsville, in his youth a sol- 
dier of the Confederacy, was born in Alabama, September 
12, 1846. His father was Josiah Darden Jarrard, a native 
of Georgia, who fought in the war of 1812, was a farmer 
in Alabama and came to Texas in 1878. The wife of the 
latter was Temperance Selina Hayes, whose grandfather 
was a soldier of the Revolution, and whose father partici- 
pated in the war of 1812. Joseph Thomas Jarrard, when 
about seventeen years of age, volunteered his services for the 
Confederacy, offering himself for his country in that gloomy 
period following the repulse of Lee at Gettysburg and the 
capture of Vicksburg. He enlisted in August, 1863, as a 
private in Lockhart’s battalion of Alabama troops, from 
Talladega county, and went on duty about Mobile, where 
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he participated in the defense of Fort Gaines and Fort Mor- 
gan, and at the capture of the latter, August 8, 1864, became 
a prisoner of war. After being held two months at New 
Orleans and three months at Ship Island he was exchanged 
and assigned to Company F of the Sixty-second regiment 
Alabama infantry, with which he served during the re- 
mainder of the war, as orderly sergeant and third lieutenant. 
He witnessed and was a participant in the famous battle of 
Mobile bay, between Farragut and Buchanan, was under fire 
at Fort Morgan until that stronghold, partly demolished and 
set on fire by the enemy’s shells, was compelled to surrender, 
and in the spring of 1865 he fought in the trenches at Span- 
ish Fort and Blakely against the Federal army, as well as in 
numerous skirmishes. After the capitulation of the Con- 
federate army under Gen. Richard Taylor, Lieutenant Jar- 
rard returned to his Alabama home, from which he removed 
to Marshall, Tex., in 1875. Since 1878 he has been a resi- 
dent of Huntsville, and in charge of the manufacture of 
wagons and carriages at the State prison. He has served as 
a member of the city council for fifteen years and is an 
ardent Democrat and enthusiastic friend of all movements 
for the good of the Confederate veterans. In 1871 Lieu- 
tenant Jarrard was married to Mary Byron Pitts, of Talla- 
dega, Ala., daughter of Giles Chapman Pitts and his wife 
Mary Frances Adams, both natives of South Carolina, and 
connected with prominent Southern families. Joseph Ad- 
ams, an uncle of Mrs. Jarrard, was killed at the battle of 
Seven Pines. The living children of Mr. and Mrs. Jarrard 
are Arthur Adams, John Claude, Laura Edith, Ruth John, 
and Joe DuBose. 


Thomas C. Jasper, one of the leading citizens of Plano, 
Tex., is a veteran of the famous cavalry command of Gen. 
John H. Morgan, of Kentucky. He was born at Somerset, 
in that State, January 11, 1844, and after he was eighteen 
years of age, in the fall of 1862, when the State was for a 
time in the hands of the Confederate armies of Generals 
Bragg and Kirby Smith, he voluntéered for the Confederate 
service, as a private in Company C of the Sixth regiment 
Kentucky cavalry, commanded by Col. J. Warren Grigsby. 
The regiment became part of the brigade of Gen. Abraham 
Buford on the retreat to Tennessee, and Private Jasper took 
part under Buford and Wheeler in the cavalry fighting 
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attending the battle of Murfreesboro, the raid to Lavergne 
and other spirited combats in December, 1862. In February, 
1863, they were assigned to General Morgan’s division, 
posted toward Nashville, covering the right of Bragg’s 
army, and there, repeatedly assailed by the enemy, Jasper 
and his comrades had considerable battle experience—at 
Milton, where they charged a battery and their lieutenant- 
colonel, Tom Napier, was severely wounded, and at Snow’s 
Hill, Columbia and Greasy Creek. In June Morgan and his 
men started on the famous raid through Kentucky, Indiana 
and Ohio, and Private Jasper was in all the fighting of his 
regiment on that expedition, including the engagements at 
Green River bridge and Lebanon, Ky. After riding around 
Cincinnati, an attempt was made to recross the Ohio at Buf- 
fington’s Island, but frustrated by the attacks of the enemy. 
In the battle of Cheshire, as this engagement is called, Mr. 
Jasper and many others were taken prisoner. He was a 
' prisoner of war, at Camp Chase, Ohio, and Camp Douglas, 
Ill., for about eighteen weary months. Being one of the 
last exchanged, on February 28, 1865, as soon as he was able 
he rejoined the remnant of Morgan’s cavalry in southwest 
Virginia, and was at Christiansburg when General Lee sur- 
rendered. Mr. Jasper was married in Kentucky in 1874 to 
Miss M. W. Jones, was a successful merchant for a number 
of years at Mt. Salem, Ky., and in 1887 came with his fam- 
ily to Plano, and organized the Plano National bank, of 
which he has been cashier since that date. He has three 
sons: Claude Matthews, David Bruce, Ray McCormick. 


Captain A. B. Jennings, of Timpson, Shelby county, is a 
native of South Carolina and a veteran of the army of 
Northern Virginia. He was born in Fairfield district, S. C., 
May 10, 1844, son of Alexander R. Jennings and Esther 
Jones, and a member of a worthy and important family in 
his native State, which furnished many Confederate sol- 
diers. His brother went to the front as assistant surgeon of 
the Sixth South Carolina infantry. Captain Jennings’ first 
enlistment was in the same regiment, for three months’ ser- 
vice, beginning March 24, 1861. In August of the same 
year he re-enlisted in Company D of the Twelfth regiment 
South Carolina infantry, then commanded by Gen. R. G. M. 
Dunovant. After serving on the coast four months and par- 
ticipating in the action at Port Royal, he accompanied his 
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regiment to Virginia, where he was associated with the rec- 
ord of Gen. Maxcy Gregg’s brigade of A. P. Hill’s light 
division, Jackson’s corps,a brigade afterward commanded by 
General McGowan in A. P. Hill’s corps. In June, 1863, he 
was made third lieutenant, and in December, 1864, he was 
promoted to captain. Among the battles in which he partici- 
pated were Seven Pines, the Seven Days before Richmond, 
Cedar Mountain, Second Manassas, Sharpsburg, Fredericks- 
burg, Chickamauga, Knoxville, Spottsylvania Court House, 
and Petersburg, and he was on duty in the trenches about 
Petersburg and Richmond during the many months of fight- 
ing around those cities. He endured a full share of the 
casualties of war; was captured and recaptured at the battle 
of Williamsburg ; was wounded in the hip at Malvern Hill,in 
the hip again at Sharpsburg, and in the arm at Spottsylvania 
Court House, and was captured in the Shenandoah valley 
and imprisoned three months at Fortress Monroe. Finally 
he surrendered with the remnant of Lee’s magnificent army 
at Appomattox and returned to his native State. In 1879 
he came to Texas, settling in Shelby county, and in 1885 he 
made his home at Timpson, where he built the hotel which 
he now conducts. Captain Jennings was married in 1866 
to Lizzie Blair, of South Carolina, and they have five chil- 
dren. 


Brigadier-General Adam R. Johnson, a native of Ken- 
tucky, removed to Texas in early manhood, and was there 
occupied as a surveyor. When the war began he returned 
to Kentucky, and found service as a scout with Gen. John 
H. Morgan, and was with Morgan during the retreat to 
Corinth, Miss., and the operations in middle Tennessee. In 
June, 1862, he re-entered the State, accompanied by R. M. 
Martin, with authority to recruit a command and operate 
within the enemy’s lines. They were joined in Henderson 
county by W. G. Owen, just escaped from military prison, 
and the three began their operations by an attack on the 
Federal post at Henderson. By August the detachments 
they formed had done much fighting, and captured the 
needed arms and ammunition. The organization of the regi- 
ment was then completed at Nebo, Hopkins county, as the 
Tenth Kentucky cavalry, with Johnson as colonel, Martin 
lieutenant-colonel and Owen major. Immediately afterward 
the Federal post at Hopkinsville was attacked and captured, 
Tex 32 
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and much encouraged the command proceeded to Clarksville, 
Tenn., where an Ohio regiment and a great amount of stores 
were taken. In February, 1863, his regiment became a part 
of the Second brigade of Morgan’s division, of which Col. 
Richard M. Gano was in command until some time in April, 
when he retired on account of failing health, and Colonel 
Johnson succeeded him. On June 27 he started out from 
Sparta, Tenn., commanding one brigade, and Duke the other, 
of Morgan’s division, for the noted raid through Kentucky, 
Indiana and Ohio. He participated in the engagements at 
Green River bridge and Lexington, and in the battle near 
Buffington island, July 19, was distinguished for gallantry. 
He and Colonel Grigsby and three or four hundred others 
escaped across the Ohio river into West Virginia, when 
Morgan surrendered near New Lisbon, Ohio, July 26. In 
August he was in command of the remnant of Morgan’s 
_ division at Morristown, Tenn. At a later date he operated 
in conjunction with General Forrest, in the latter’s depart- 
ment, and being promoted to brigadier-general, was 
assigned to command of a district formed in southern Ken- 
tucky including a portion of west Tennessee, for the pur- 
pose of recruiting. In the summer of 1864 he was very 
active in Union and Henderson counties, Ky., organizing a 
new command, and threatening the Indiana and [Illinois 
towns and the commerce on the Ohio. A considerable force 
was sent against him from Indiana, and a fight resulted near 
Canton, Ky., where General Johnson was terribly wounded, 
losing both eyes. This put an end to his military service. 
Returning to Texas after the war, he became a prominent 
and successful man, in spite of his blindness, and founded 
the city of Marble Falls. 


Charles L. Johnson, of Waco, former commander of Cle- 
burne camp, No. 222, United Confederate veterans, was 
born in Louisiana, May 15, 1846, and served the Confederacy 
in his boyhood in one of the most gallant regiments of that 
State. He is the son of Charles L. Johnson, a planter and 
clerk of his county for some time, a former governor of 
Louisiana. When Louisiana seceded and the enlistment of 
troops began young Johnson was a student at the Louisiana 
State military school, but he left his books to become a pri- 
vate in Capt. Jeff Stafford’s company of cavalry, which was 
mustered into the Confederate service as Company G, Sec- 
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ond regiment Louisiana cavalry, in the summer of 1862. 
This command was one of the most prominent in the cam- 
paigns in Louisiana, led by Col. William G. Vincent, a vet- 
eran of the Mexican war. Private Johnston took part in all 
the operations of his regiment, conspicuous among which 
were the battle of Labadieville, October 27, 1862; the Bayou 
Teche campaign, including the brilliant charge at Franklin, 
in April, 1863; the recapture of Berwick, the battle of For- 
doche, and the defeat of Banks at New Iberia, in the fall of 
1863; and the arduous Red River campaign, in which his 
regiment met the enemy at his first advance and fought 
almost continuously until the last battle at Yellow Bayou. 
During the remainder of 1864 and the spring of 1865 he was 
on outpost and picket duty. At the end he surrendered at 
Alexandria, La., and soon afterward he found work on a 
plantation in his native State. In 1867 he removed to Waco, 
Tex., and presently engaged in the lumber trade, in which he 
is yet a prominent figure. He has been eminently successful 
in his business enterprises, and is regarded as one of the 
leading men of his city. In 1869 Mr. Johnson was married 
to Emma Hackett, a native of Arkansas, and they have two 
sons and two daughters. 


Rev. John Edward Johnson, of Caddo Mills, Tex., a vet- 
eran of Lane’s Texas brigade, was born in Conehue county, 
Ala., August 22, 1837. In November, 1859, he was married 
to Caroline R. Gary, and they at once started to found their 
home in Texas, settling in Cass county January 6, 1860. In 
the later part of 1861 he sacrificed for a time these ties of 
affection to serve his country, and enlisted as a private in 
Company B of Col. Walter P. Lane’s partisan rangers. He 
was soon in active service with this command in Indian Ter- 
ritory and Arkansas, and participated in a number of en- 
gagements, notably that at Prairie Grove. At a later date 
Lane’s regiment was joined with others to form a brigade 
under his command, and Col. Phil Crump became the leader 
of the regiment. In 1864 Private Johnson took part in the 
Red River campaign under Gen. Richard Taylor, fighting at 
Mansfield, Pleasant Hill and other combats. Though fre- 
quently in dangerous places he had the good fortune never to 
be wounded or captured. His command was disbanded at 
Lockhart, Tex., in May, 1865, and he soon resumed his 
former occupation of farming. Also, for a number of years, 
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he was an active and efficient minister of the Missionary 
Baptist church, until failing health required his resignation. 
He cherishes the feeling of comradeship among Confederate 
soldiers, serves as chaplain of Caddo Mills camp, United 
Confederate veterans, and has participated in the great 
reunions at New Orleans and Houston. He has an only son 
living, John Edward Johnson, Jr. 


Captain Sidney S. Johnson, of Tyler, a veteran of the 
Third Texas cavalry, was born in Choctaw county, Miss., 
April 19, 1840, son of D. M. Johnson and Adaline Smith. 
His grandfather Johnson was a patriot soldier in the war of 
the Revolution. The family came to Cherokee county in 
1849 and to Tyler in 1854. On June 9, 1861, Sidney S. 
enlisted at Tyler in Capt. D. Y. Gaines’ company (K) of 
the Third Texas cavalry, and was elected third lieutenant 

of his company. After twelve months’ service he was elected 
captain, and in this rank he served during the remainder of 
the war. West of the Mississippi river he shared the cam- 
paigns of his regiment under Gen. Ben McCulloch in Ar- 
kansas, Indian Territory and Missouri, fighting principally 
at the historic battles of Oak Hills and Elkhorn Tavern. 
Then crossing the Mississippi he served dismounted at 
Corinth during the siege, including the battle of Farming- 
ton, and in the fall of 1862 shared the distinguished gallantry 
of his regiment at Iuka and in the two days’ assauit upon 
Rosecrans’ army at Corinth. Then the regiment was 
remounted and during the remainder of the war he served 
as captain of cavalry in Ross’s brigade, Jackson’s division. 
He took part in the battles of his command in Mississippi 
and Tennessee under VanDorn, including the capture of 
Holly Springs, and the victory at Thompson’s Station, and 
in 1864 took part in the Georgia campaign from Resaca to 
Atlanta and Jonesboro. He was severely wounded at Love- 
joy’s Station in this campaign, and at other times received 
slight wounds. In the latter part of 1864 he campaigned in 
Tennessee under Forrest and W. H. Jackson, and finally 
closed a worthy and gallant career as a soldier in the spring 
of 1865. When the war came to an end he and his com- 
pany were on a well-earned furlough, and they disbanded 
without surrender. In 1866 Captain Johnson was admitted 
to the practice of law, to which he gave his attention until 
1880. Then he entered the field of journalism, and he is now 
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connected with the Tyler Courier. He has given much time 
to historical researeh and writing, and has made valuable 
contributions to general history, especially to the records of 
the Confederate era. He is a charter member of Albert Sid- 
ney Johnston camp, United Confederate veterans, and for 
two years was adjutant. 


L. T. Johnston, of Caddo Mills, a veteran of the Texas 
troops in the Trans-Mississippi department, was born in 
Washington county, Va., in 1840, and began his residence in 
Texas in 1860, coming without friends to seek his fortune in 
the great empire State of the Southwest. In 1861, inspired 
by the cause of his native State as well as by the warlike 
stir in his new home, he enlisted for the Confederate military 
service, as a private in Company D, Ninth Texas infantry 
regiment, under the command of Col. Samuel Bell Maxey, 
afterward distinguished as a general. With this regiment he 
served under Ben McCulloch in Missouri and Arkansas, 
participating in the battle of Elkhorn Tavern, March 7-8, 
1862, and took part in the defense of Island No. 10, in the 
Mississippi river, and the fighting about Corinth during the 
Federal siege. Subsequently he was transferred to Com- 
pany D, Douglas’ regiment engineers, in Walker’s Texas 
division of the Trans-Mississippi army. He served as pri- 
vate and sergeant and frequently on detail as forage master. 
Among the battles in which Sergeant Johnson took part 
after transfer to the engineers were Milliken’s Bend, Arkan- 
sas Post, Perkins’ Landing, Mansfield, Pleasant Hill, Jen- 
kins’ Ferry and Yellow Bayou. At the battle of Mansfield 
he was wounded, and at Arkansas Post he was captured, but 
managed to make his escape. Mr. Johnson has enjoyed 
creditable success in his occupations since the close of the 
war, and he is now prominently interested in ginning and 
milling at Caddo Mills. He is a member of the local camp, 
United Confederate veterans, and a warm friend of his 
comrades. He was married in 1869 to Miss M. C. Wil- 
son, who died in 1887, and in 1890 to Miss M. L. Killian, 
and has nine children living. 


R. M. Johnston, of Houston, a Confederate drummer boy 
who is now at the head, editorially, of one of the most suc- 
cessful newspapers of the South, was born at Sandersville, 
Ga., September 9, 1850. He came of a newspaper family. 
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His father was an editor, his elder brother a printer, and 
several of his relatives newspaper men. He began business 
with his cousin, Congressman Ben Russell, of Georgia, in 
the printing office of their uncle. Previous to this, at twelve 
years of age, he went out with the Fifty-ninth Georgia 
infantry as drummer boy, and shared the record of that 
command in Virginia with Robert E. Lee in East Tennessee 
with Longstreet. Mr. Johnston’s first publication venture 
was the Bainbridge (Ga.) Sun, in 1872-78, and in the latter 
year he came to Texas. In this State he published the 
Crockett Patron one year, and the Corsicana Observer in 
1879-80. He was next editor of the Austin Statesman until 
1885, when he came to Houston and took editorial charge 
of the Houston Post, then a journalistic wreck. In associa- 
tion with George J. Palmer, the business manager, he has 
made the journal a famous success and an important factor 
in the public affairs of Texas. He has been a valuable 
' worker in the Democratic party, serving as a member of the 
State executive committee ; was president of the Texas press 
association one year, is an active member of the business 
league of the city, and was one of the chief promoters of the 
movement which resulted in bringing the Confederate re- 
union to Houston in 1895. 


Samuel Rufus Johnston, of Groveton, a veteran of the 
Mississippi troops in the Confederate States service, was 
born in Alabama, January 8, 1841. His father, Samuel 
Johnston, a full cousin of the great Confederate general, 
Joseph E. Johnston, was born in South Carolina, moved to 
Georgia and married Caroline Lorance, and afterward lived 
in Alabama and finally in Texas, where he died in 1867 and 
his wife in 1899. On April 13, 1861, Samuel R. Johnston 
enlisted for the military service of the Confederacy as a 
private in Company E, Sixth regiment Mississippi infantry. 
This regiment was first commanded by Colonel Thornton 
and later by Col. Robert Lowry, who was promoted to 
brigadier-general and after the war distinguished as gov- 
ernor of Mississippi. The Sixth was part of General Lor- 
ing’s division of the army in Mississippi and took part n 
the campaigns against Grant in that State and against Sher- 
man in Georgia. Private Johnston’s first battle was the 
two days of fierce conflict at Pittsburg Landing, known as 
Shiloh. Later in 1862 he fought at the battle of Corinth, 
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and in 1863 he participated in the campaign under Joseph E. 
Johnston for the relief of Vicksburg. When Sherman had 
begun his march under Atlanta, he, with General Polk’s 
army, united with General Johnston’s forces in Georgia, and 
he took part in the battles of that famous campaign until he 
was captured near Dalton. As a prisoner of war he was sent 
morth, and was held there until the close of hostilities, at 
that time being a prisoner at Camp Chase, Ohio. Since the 
war Mr. Johnston has been a resident of Texas, and from 
1880 he has made his home at Groveton, where he is a 
pioneer, having built the first house in the town. He has 
served several years as justice of the peace, is prominent in 
politics, and is now practicing the profession of dentistry. 
He is a warm friend of the Confederate veteran, and true 
to the sacred memories of the South. In 1865 Mr. Johnston 
was married to Mary Ann Winkler, and they have three 
children living: William Dudley, Mary Eliza, and Samuel 
Rufus. 


John Morehead Jolly, of Marlin, an active member of the 
Confederate veteran association, was born in Anderson dis- 
trict, South Carolina, August 9, 1838, son of James Jolly, a 
native of that State. He was reared and educated in his 
native State, and was there engaged in planting until the 
beginning of the war. Among the first to enter the service 
of the Confederacy he enlisted in Company K of the Fourth 
South Carolina infantry, a regiment organized at Anderson, 
S. C., April 14, 1861, under Col. J. B. E. Sloan. The regi- 
ment soon went to Virginia and served along the Potomac 
under Gen. N. G. Evans until the battle of Manassas, July 
21, 1861, in which it took a conspicuous part with the small 
body of troops that met the first flank attack by the enemy, 
and by their heroic resistance against great odds saved the 
Confederate army from overthrow and made the famous 
victory possible. Private Jolly’s regiment opened the battle 
that day, and while he was active as color guard he was 
hit in the right leg by a grape shot and seriously wounded. 
On account of this injury he was honorably discharged, 
being unfit for active duty. Afterward he re-entered the 
service and was detailed for special work, and later was 
transferred, upon his application, to the Confederate States 
navy. He served on the ironclad North Carolina and Chi- 
cora, in Charleston harbor during the siege of Charleston, 
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and until the evacuation of the city, in February, 1865, when 
he went to Richmond and was assigned to duty with the 
siege gun artillery on the James river. Upon the evacuation 
of Richmond he marched out with the army as a part of the 
naval brigade under Commodore John R. Tucker, and on 
April 6th participated in the battle of Sailor’s Creek, in which 
Tucker’s men fought with great gallantry, but were mainly 
captured. Escaping, Mr. Jolly kept on to Appomattox, and 
there surrendered with General Lee. Then he returned to 
his home in South Carolina, and a year later came to Texas, 
settling first in Milan county, and making his home at Mar- 
lin in 1871. He has been an enterprising and honorable 
citizen, and is held in high esteem by the community. For 
four years, by election in 1888, he was clerk of Falls county. 
He was the organizer and first commander of Willis L. 
Lang camp, United Confederate veterans, No. 299, and is 
its present adjutant. Captain Jolly was married in 1882 to 
Clara B. Coaley, of Tennessee. 


Captain Allen Carter Jones, of Beeville, is a native of 
Texas, born in Nacogdoches county, December 27, 1830. 
Early in 1862 he enlisted from Goliad county, then his 
home, in Company E of Col. Ed Waller’s battalion, with 
which he was on duty in Texas until June, 1863, when he 
obtained permission to return home and organize a new 
company. He succeeded in enlisting as fine a company of 
cavalry as the Confederate service could boast, and was 
elected captain. This was thereafter known as Company G, 
or Jones’ company, and did considerable service in the lower 
Rio Grande region with Col. John S. Ford. Captain Jones 
commanded his company in the last battle of the war, at Pal- 
metto Ranch, May 13, 1865, in which the Federal forces were 
routed, and 113 prisoners taken. During his service for the 
Confederacy Captain Jones was twice wounded. He was a 
gallant and capable officer, and ably performed the duties 
assigned him. After the disbandment of the armies he 
returned to the pursuits of civil life. He has been very 
successful as a farmer, stockman and banker, and is one of 
the leading men of the State. 


Robert Payne Jones, of Elgin, for many years an officer 
of Jake Standifer camp, No. 582, United Confederate vet- 
erans, is a native of Alabama, born at Tuscumbia, July 8, 
1833, son of Rev. William Jones, a minister of the Methodist 
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church, who came to Texas with his family in 1853, and 
died in Fayette county in 1854. Mr. Jones entered the Con- 
federate service from Bastrop in 1861, as first sergeant 
of Company B, Seventeenth regiment Texas infantry. This 
regiment was commanded by Col. R. T. P. Allen, and was 
a part of the brigade commanded by Colonel Flournoy and 
afterward by Gen. Richard Waterhouse, in Walker’s Texas 
division of the Trans-Mississippi army. They went on duty 
in Arkansas, and were in battle, during the siege of Vicks- 
burg, at Milliken’s Bend, La., an action in which the Sev- 
enteenth took a prominent part. In the spring campaign of 
1864 they fought in the famous battles of Mansfield and 
Pleasant Hill, under the brigade command of General 
Scurry, and from that field marched in pursuit of the Fed- 
eral expedition from Little Rock, which they engaged at 
Jenkins’ Ferry on the Saline river. Sergeant Jones partici- 
pated in this battle, April 30, 1864, in which the gallant 
Scurry was killed. He continued on duty during the follow- 
ing year, and until the army was disbanded in the spring 
of 1865. Since that period he has been a resident of Bas- 
trop county, and for twenty years was engaged in farming. 
Subsequently he made his home at Elgin and engaged in 
business as a dealer in real estate and agent for insurance. 
For thirty-five years he has served as a notary public, and 
has also been a justice of the peace for a considerable time. 
He is one of the leading members of the Methodist church 
in that region of Texas, and unfailing in his efforts for the 
success of the United Confederate veterans. He has served 
four years as adjutant of Standifer camp, and is now second 
lieutenant commander. 


Samuel Worthington Jones, of Galveston, where he has 
had a successful career as a lawyer for twenty-five years, is 
a native of Mississippi, and served as a Confederate soldier 
with the troops of that State in Virginia and the West. Mr. 
Jones was born in Yazoo county, Miss., in 1843, and at the 
age of fourteen years entered school at Edge Hill college, 
Caroline county, Va., where he was a student when Missis- 
sippi seceded. Returning home in March, 1861, he enlisted 
in the following month at Yazoo City, in Company B, Eight- 
eenth regiment Mississippi infantry, commanded by Col. 
FE. R. Burt, a prominent man in public life and a gallant 
patriot who gave up his life early in the war. The Eight- 
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eenth went to Virginia, and Mr. Jones, as a private soldier 
and later as a corporal, shared its service through the cam- 
paigns of three years. He was present at the battle of First 
Manassas, July 21, 1861; at Ball’s Bluff, or Leesburg, in 
the following October ; fought under J. E. Johnston at Seven 
Pines, under Robert E. Lee in the Seven Days’ battles before 
Richmond and at Second Manassas, and under Longstreet 
and Bragg at Chickamauga. Early in 1864, after service 
with Longstreet in Georgia and East Tennessee, he was com- 
missioned first lieutenant in recognition of his gallant ser- 
vices, and assigned to duty in Company A of Col. Thomas 
C. Ashcraft’s Mississippi regiment of cavalry, a command 
with which he took part in the cavalry fighting in Georgia, 
under Gen. W. H. Jackson, during Sherman’s campaign 
against Atlanta, including the battles at Powder Springs, 
Atlanta (July 28th), and Jonesboro. As soon as assigned 
to Ashcraft’s regiment he was detailed as adjutant of the 
regiment, and after the close of the Atlanta campaign 
he became acting adjutant general of the brigade of Missis- 
sippi cavalry under General Gholson, on duty in Mississippi. 
In this duty he continued until the surrender of the armies 
of the Confederacy. At Egypt Station, Miss., December 
27, 1864, he took part in a spirited engagement with a Fed- 
eral expedition from Memphis, Tenn., and received two 
wounds, which were fortunately not of a serious character. 
On his return to civil life Lieutenant Jones engaged in 
teaching school and studying law, and gained admission to 
the bar in 1869. Beginning his practice at Yazoo City, he 
removed in 1875 to Galveston, where he has ever since been 
devoted to his profession. For two years he held the office 
of city attorney of Galveston. 


W. S. Jones, of Liberty, a veteran of Stuart’s cavalry 
corps, Army of Northern Virginia, was born February 22, 
1838, in Westmoreland county, Va., fifteen miles from the 
birthplace of George Washington. His father was Ben. 
Franklin Jones, his mother Alice Monroe Jones, descendant 
of a kinsman of President Monroe. In early manhood Mr. 
Jones had a lively interest in military affairs, and in the Vir- 
ginia State troops had the rank of colonel of the Essex 
county regiment, the Fiftieth infantry. While yet in the 
State service, early in the Confederate era, he participated 
in the capture of some boats being loaded for the north. 
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Then resigning his commission, he enlisted for the Confed- 
erate service, as a member of W. H. F. Lee’s command, 
known as Lee’s Rangers, afterward Company H of the 
Ninth regiment Virginia cavalry. He was on duty with his 
squadron in the mountains of West Virginia, with Gen. 
Robert E. Lee, participating in the latter’s first Confederate 
campaign, and he was with Col. John A. Washington, Lee’s 
chief of staff, when he was killed at Valley mountain. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the war Colonel Jones was identified 
with the record of his gallant regiment, commanded succes- 
sively by Cols. John E. Johnson, W. H. F. Lee and R. L. T. 
Beale. He was also frequently on scouting duty and had 
many thrilling adventures and narrow escapes. One one of 
these expeditions his comrade was killed, and in September, 
1864, near Richmond, he was himself wounded painfully. 
He was lightly touched by bullets on many occasions. At 
one time he was assigned by the secretary of war to the dan- 
gerous duty of raising a company of Confederate troops 
within the enemy’s lines. Colonel Jones’ Confederate career 
ended with the surrender at Appomattox. Afterward he 
gave his attention to the profession of civil engineering, and 
came to Longview, Tex., on the survey of the Texas & 
Pacific railroad. He was a surveyor in west Texas for twenty 
years, was made surveyor of Childress county in 1888, and 
came to Liberty in 1892, where he is now engaged in survey- 
ing and dealing in land, and is one of the town’s leading 
citizens. 


Jerome C. Kearby, a prominent attorney at Dallas, Texas, 
in his youth served as a private soldier in the ranks of the 
Confederacy. He was born at Arkadelphia, Ark., in 1848, 
and came from Arkansas to Texas in 1856, spending his 
boyhood mainly in Denton county. At Denton, in May, 
1861, he enlisted in Welch’s company of the regiment com- 
manded by Col. D. H. Cooper. A year later, when the 
period of enlistment expired, the company became Company 
E of the Twenty-ninth Texas cavalry, commanded by Col. 
Charles De Morse. This was a part of the brigade of Gen. 
D. H. Cooper, and served with credit in Indian Territory 
and Arkansas. Among the engagements in which Private 
Kearby participated were Bird Creek and Round Mountain, 
in the Creek Nation; Elkhorn Tavern, Ark., Honey Springs, 
I. T., Cabin Creek, Sugar Loaf Mountain, Ark., Prairie 
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D’Ane and Poison Spring, Ark. His service was of an 
active character and involved him in numerous encounters 
with the enemy and hostile Indians. At the end he sur- 
rendered at Hempstead, Tex., and returned to his home at 
Denton. There he was admitted to the bar in 1869, and he 
at once located at Canton and engaged in the practice of 
law. Since 1874 he has resided at Dallas, and has achieved 
notable success in his profession. He is a faithful Con- 
federate in his relations to his comrades, and enjoys their 
hearty esteem. 


Edward F. Kelley, of Bartlett, Tex., is a veteran of the 
famous Orphan brigade of Kentucky, one of the most 
gallant organizations of the army of Tennessee. He was 
born in Kentucky in 1833, and was educated in that State 
and in Ohio. In 1861, while his State was maintaining a 
condition of neutrality between the North and South, he 
was one of those who rendezvoused at Camp Burnett, 
Tenn., for the purpose of organizing regiments for the 
Confederate service. He came out of Kentucky with the 
company of Capt. J. M. Fitzhenry, which was mustered in 
as Company C of the Fourth regiment, Kentucky infantry, 
under Col. Robert P. Trabue, and in the fall of 1861 he 
returned to Kentucky under the command of Gen. S. B. 
Buckner, in the army of Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston, and 
was stationed at Bowling Green. After the capture of 
Fort Donelson they retreated to Corinth, Miss., and on 
April 6-7, 1862, Private Kelley shared the gallant fighting 
of his regiment in the battle of Shiloh. Here he was 
wounded and captured by the enemy, and for six months 
thereafter he was a prisoner of war at Camp Douglas, 
Chicago. Meanwhile his regiment was under fire at Vicks- 
burg, and participated in the battle of Baton Rouge, La. 
He rejoined them in time for the battle of Murfreesboro, 
and afterward was on hospital duty for a considerable time. 
In 1864 he took part in the campaign from Dalton to 
Atlanta, under Brigadier-General Lewis, in Bate’s division, 
Hardee’s corps, army of Tennessee, participating in the 
battles of Rocky Face, Resaca, Dallas, Kenesaw Mountain, 
Atlanta, Utoy Creek, and Jonesboro, and other minor 
engagements. At Jonesboro he was captured, but at once 
exchanged. After the evacuation of Atlanta the brigade 
was mounted, and during the remainder of the war Mr. 
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Kelley served as a cavalryman under Gen. Joseph Wheeler, 
participating in a large number of engagements in Georgia 
and the Carolinas during the march of Sherman’s army 
through those States, and his last fight was at Camden, 
S. C., about April 17, 1865. Subsequently he accompanied 
the troops escorting President Davis and cabinet to Wash- 
ington, Ga., and there surrendered and was paroled. For 
ten years after the war Mr. Kelley was a resident of Ken- 
tucky, in business as a merchant. He came to Texas in 
1873, and made his home at Bartlett in 1880. During a 
long time he has been one of the leading merchants of the 
town, and for three years has held the office of mayor. 


Wyndham Kemp, an eminent lawyer residing at El Paso, 
commander of John C. Brown camp, United Confederate 
veterans, and chief of artillery on the staff of Maj.-Gen. 
K. M. Van Zandt, commanding the Texas division, in his 
youth rendered patriotic service as a soldier of the South 
in the army of Northern Virginia, under Robert E. Lee. 
He was born in Gloucester county, Va., January 30, 1845, 
son of Judge Wyndham Kemp, an able and well-known 
jurist, and his wife, Anne Louisa Perrin, both natives of 
Virginia. He is a great-great-grandson of Gen. Thomas 
Nelson, a signer of the declaration of independence. His 
military service began early in the war of the Confederacy, 
as an independent volunteer in the Twenty-sixth regiment, 
Virginia infantry, in the brigade of Gen. Henry A. Wise, 
but after about eight months’ service he was honorably dis- 
charged on account of his youth and sent to the Virginia 
military institute. As a cadet of this famous school, known 
as the West Point of the South, he took part in some of 
the campaigns in the Shenandoah valley, and was one of 
the cadet corps that fought with such memorable gallantry 
at the battle of New Market, defeating General Sigel and 
his Federal troops, May 15, 1864. After the destruction 
of the institute by General Hunter, Sigel’s successor, the 
cadets were sent to Richmond, and Kemp enlisted as a pri- 
vate in the Second company Richmond Howitzers, one of 
the most famous artillery commands of the Confederacy. 
With this company he served under Gen. Jubal A. Early in 
the Valley of Virginia, and was on duty in the trenches at 
Fort Clifton, on the Petersburg line, from February, 1865, 
until the evacuation, on the 2d of April, 1865. On the 
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retreat to Appomattox he fought in the battle of Sailor’s 
Creek, April 6th, and was among the many captured that 
day with General Ewell. As a prisoner he was taken to 
Newport News, Va., and held until June 15th following, 
during part of that time suffering from a dangerous illness. 
After returning home he began the study of law under his 
father, and gained admission to the bar in Virginia. His 
residence in Texas began in 1867, when he came to Gal- 
veston, and for a few months found employment as a 
school teacher. He was engaged in the same occupation 
at Bryan until 1869, when he made his home at Calvert, 
and began the practice of law. In 1885 he removed to 
El Paso, and re-entered the partnership which had pre- 
viously existed at Calvert of Davis, Beall & Kemp, suc- 
ceeded by the present firm of Beall & Kemp, one of the 
oldest and most widely known law firms of the State. 
. Judge Kemp has been particularly successful as a corpora- 
tion lawyer, now representing the Galveston, Harrisburg & 
San Antonio, and Southern Pacific railroads and Western 
Union Telegraph company, and other organizations of 
importance, besides holding the office of city attorney of 
El Paso. His title of judge was earned by several years’ 
honorable service upon the bench of the inferior courts of 
Texas. He has been twice married—on February 7, 1876, 
at Concord, N. C., to Miss Mary Lewis Maury, and at Sny- 
der, Tex., on February 14, 1888, to Mary S. Herndon, and 
has living four sons and two daughters. 


T. G. T. Kendall, of Dallas, began his career as a soldier 
in 1856, serving from April to December in the border war- 
fare in Kansas, with Col. T. J. Buford, of Alabama, a con- 
flict in which John Brown was a noted actor. In the same 
year he organized two battalions for General Walker’s 
expedition to Nicaragua. Going with Col. Sam Locke- 
ridge to that country in December, 1856, he was on duty 
with the forces of that famous adventurer until June, 1857, 
having his full share of the romantic and dangerous expe- 
riences of that ill-fated enterprise. In March, 1862, being 
then a resident of Arkansas, he enlisted as a private in the 
Confederate States service in Company C, Nineteenth regi- 
ment, Arkansas infantry, and at the organization of the reg- 
iment was elected second lieutenant. Crossing the Missis- 
sippi with this command he was under fire of the Federal 
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fleet at Fort Pillow, and served at Corinth, Miss., dur- 
ing Halleck’s siege, also participating in the battle of Farm- 
ington. The regiment was then reorganized, and Lieuten- 
ant Kendall was compelled to resign on account of being 
crippled with rheumatism. After a partial recovery at 
Hot Springs, Ark., he was assigned to the ordnance depart- 
ment as purchasing agent for South Arkansas, by Gen. T. 
C. Hindman. In the spring of 1863 he again attempted to 
go into active service, volunteering in the Third Arkansas 
cavalry, and was volunteer aide-de-camp on the staff of 
Col. A. W. Hobson. But the disease from which he had 
previously suffered again compelled his retirement in July, 
1863, when he returned home and obtained service in the 
quartermaster’s department. In the spring of 1864 he went 
to Dallas and acted as purchasing agent for the army of 
Gen. Sterling Price until the close of the war. Since then 
he has made his home at Dallas, and has been an active and 
influential citizen. He was elected county attorney of Dal- 
las county in 1867, and held the office until removed by the 
reconstruction regime. Afterward he was a justice of the 
peace for six years, and for one term alderman of the city. 
Mr. Kendall is a native of Alabama, born at the town of 
Evergreen in 1834. Leaving there at the age of fourteen 
years he went to Arkansas, and he was a resident of Mag- 
nolia in that State, when the war of the Confederacy began. 


William Addison Kendall, of Dallas, formerly an officer 
of the famous cavalry command of Gen. John H. Morgan, 
was born in Tazewell county, Va., in 1830, and was reared 
from infancy at West Liberty, Ky. In 1858 he moved to 
Denton county, Tex., and engaged in farming until the 
winter of 1861, when he entered the Confederate service as 
a private in the squadron of cavalry organized by Gen. 
Richard M. Gano, and afterward merged in the Third 
regiment, Kentucky cavalry, of General Morgan’s cavalry 
division. Private Kendall was elected first lieutenant at 
the reorganization at Knoxville, Tenn., and he continued 
on duty in that rank until captured in Ohio. He partici- 
pated in all the operations of his command during his active 
service, including Morgan’s famous raids in Kentucky, 
Indiana and Ohio. Among the engagements in which he 
took part were those at Scottsville, Milton, Gallatin, Tenn., 
and Bacon Creek and Lebanon, Ky., Corydon, Ind., and 
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Cheshire, Ohio. But there were many others. When Gen- 
eral Morgan’s command was surrounded near Buffington’s 
Island, Ohio, in July, 1863, after the daring raid around 
Cincinnati, Lieutenant Kendall was in command of his 
regiment, and gallantly did his duty. But he and many 
others were compelled to surrender, after which they were 
treated with great severity. He was imprisoned first at 
Johnson’s Island, afterward for seven and a half months in 
the penitentiary at Allegheny City, Pa., and then was sent 
to Point Lookout, Md., for exchange, but not securing this, 
was sent back to Fort Delaware. Thence he was shipped 
to Morris Island, S. C., and was one of the six hundred 
officers held under fire of the Confederate guns for forty- 
three days. Afterward he was held at Fort Pulaski, Ga., 
where he made his escape, but was recaptured on the same 
night. Being returned to Fort Delaware, in February, 
_ 1865, he was held there until June 9th, completing an impris- 
onment of nearly two years. At the close of this long and 
weary period of hardship and suffering, Lieutenant Ken- 
dall returned to Texas. He remained at Denton until 1887, 
when he was appointed superintendent of the State deaf 
and dumb asylum at Austin, a position he held for eight 
years. Since 1895 he has been a citizen of Dallas. Mr. 
Kendall served as representative of Denton county in the 
State legislature by election in 1866, 1880 and 1882. 


Captain Oliver S. Kennedy, of Fort Worth, for many 
years prominent as a lawyer at that city, was born in Lau- 
derdale county, Ala., in 1841, and was reared from infancy 
in Tippah county, Miss. At the age of eighteen years he 
entered the Wesleyan university,-at Florence, Ala., where 
he was graduated with first honors in May, 1861. Mean- 
while, in April of the latter year, he had enlisted in Com- 
pany C, Sixteenth regiment, Alabama infantry, as a private, 
and from college he went into the military service of the 
South. Soon after his enlistment he was made third lieu- 
tenant, and when the regiment was ordered into East Ten- 
nessee he was appointed adjutant of the post at Knoxville. 
After six months’ service in that capacity he was made 
adjutant of his regiment, and in February, 1862, he was 
promoted to captain of Company C. Captain Kennedy took 
part in the disastrous battle of Fishing Creek, Ky., in Feb- 
ruary, 1862, and the memorable battle of Shiloh, April 6th 
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and 7th, and was at Corinth during the siege, but his health 
then. failed, and in June, 1863, his continued disability com- 
pelled him to accept an honorable discharge. After his 
return to Mississippi he twice attempted to perform duties 
in the commissary department under his uncle, John S. 
Kennedy, commissary general of the Mississippi depart- 
ment, but his health would not permit. On one occasion, 
while at home on furlough, he was captured by the enemy, 
but was paroled at once on account of his condition, and 
soon afterward exchanged. In 1866 Captain Kennedy 
was admitted to the practice of law at Florence, Ala., and 
he remained there until 1877, when he removed to Fort 
Worth. 


George W. Kidd, of Beaumont, Tex., a Confederate 
soldier in his youth, and representative of a patriotic fam- 
ily, was born in Tennessee, December 7, 1846, son of Rob- 
ert and Rebecca (Hitchcock) Kidd. His father came to 
Texas with his family in 1849, and settled in Jefferson 
county, where he lived to the age of one hundred and six- 
teen years. Two sons besides George W. were in the Con- 
federate service—F. M., and Henry C. One enlisted in 
the Twenty-fourth Texas and was captured at Arkansas 
Post, and the other was in A. W. Spaight’s regiment. 
George W. enlisted in 1863 in Company B of Spaight’s 
regiment, and was assigned to artillery duty. In this capac- 
ity he served at Sabine Pass until the close of hostilities. 
Subsequently he engaged in farming in Austin county until 
1868, when he made his home at Beaumont. For thirteen 
years he was clerk or manager of a store at this place, and 
in 1886 was elected county treasurer, an office he held for 
ten years. He is now a wealthy and popular citizen, with 
large land holdings, and in high standing with his com- 
rades of Albert Sidney Johnston camp, United Confederate 
veterans, with whom he has held the rank of second lieu- 
tenant commander. 


Captain George A. King, of Marlin, an officer of Gen- 
eral Baylor’s cavalry brigade, and now commander of Wil- 
lis L. Lang camp, No. 299, United Confederate veterans, 
was born in Annapolis, Md., in 1831, son of Andrew J. 
King, a farmer and native of Kings county, N. Y., and his 
wife, Amelia T. King, of Virginia. His father was for 
Tex 33 
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some time an ordnance sergeant in the United States army 
and stationed at Fortress Monroe. Captain King received 
his early education near Hampton, Va., and in 1852 was 
married at Carlisle, Pa., to Maggie Dunn. The latter is 
yet living, and their two sons are active business men in 
Texas. When the war began in 1861 Captain King was 
in Arizona, and a member of a “spy” company. Subse- 
quently he retreated with his comrades to San Antonio and 
he raised a company of cavalry of which he was elected 
captain. This became Company A of the Second Texas 
cavalry, Col. George W. Baylor commanding, a gallant 
regiment, distinguished on many fields of battle. Under 
the command of Gen. H. H. Sibley he served in New 
Mexico and participated in the campaign against the Fed- 
eral garrisons there, including the battles of Valverde and 
Glorieta. After the return from New Mexico he partici- 
pated in the recapture of Galveston, under Gen. J. B. Mag- 
ruder, assisting in taking the Federal steamer, Harriet 
Lane, and in the spring of 1863 they went into Louisiana, 
where they had a conspicuous part in all the campaigns 
under Gen. Richard Taylor and Tom Green until the end 
of the war. In the spring of 1864 he was in battle at Mans- 
field, Pleasant Hill, Blair’s Landing, Monett’s Ferry, and 
Yellow Bayou, in the latter fight narrowly escaping cap- 
ture. Throughout this active career Captain King was but 
once wounded, and that not seriously, in the left hand. 
When the army was disbanded he returned to his home in 
Texas, and soon settled at Marlin, where he has been active 
in business, mainly as a merchant, up to his retirement in 
1897. He has served as deputy sheriff of the county, and 
for eight years as alderman of the city. 


George H. King, of Beeville, a veteran of Col. George 
Baylor’s regiment, was born in Hardeman county, Tenn., 
December 18, 1844. In 1851 he came to Texas with his 
parents, John W. and Lydia (Woods) King, and settled in 
Williamson county. In January, 1862, being then in his 
eighteeth year, he entered the Confederate service with the 
Fourth cavalry, Texas dragoons, and went on duty in 
Arkansas, but was honorably discharged at Little Rock, six 
months later on account of youth and ill health. He re-en- 
listed, however, in October, 1862, and became a private in 
Company G, Second Arizona regiment, commanded by Col. 
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George Baylor, with which he was identified during the 
remainder of the war. This regiment formed part of Gen. 
James P. Major’s brigade of cavalry, and had active serv- 
ice in Louisiana during the campaigns of Gen. Richard 
Taylor. Private King participated in the engagements at 
Brashear City and Bayou Boeuf, Donaldsonville and other 
smaller fights in Louisiana in 1863, and in the spring of 
1864 went through the famous Red River campaign. There 
were many days of hard fighting at that time, and among 
the more important battles in which he was engaged were 
Mansfield, Plum Orchard, Pleasant Hill, Blair’s Landing, 
Monett’s Ferry, Magnut’s Hill, Snaggy Point, Marksell’s 
Prairie and Yellow Bayou. Subsequently, until the dis- 
bandment of the army, he was on duty in Arkansas, Louis- 
iana and Texas, and his command disbanded at Richmond, 
Tex., in the spring of 1865. Since that era, when the Con- 
federate armies were overthrown by superior numbers, and 
the weary and heartbroken soldiers of the South returned 
to their homes, Mr. King has continued to reside in Texas, 
and from 1890 at Beeville. He is engaged in farming and 
carries on a successful business as a merchant. He is a 
member of Camp Walton at Beeville, and true to his Con- 
federate comrades. 


John Bradley King, of Farmersville, Tex., a retired mer- 
chant and prominent citizen, is a native of North Carolina, 
and a veteran of the Confederate troops of that State. He 
was born in 1843, and in 1862 entered the Confederate 
service as a volunteer, enlisting in Company G of the Fifty- 
sixth regiment, North Carolina infantry, of the brigade 
commanded by Gen. Mat. W. Ransom, afterward famous 
as a United States senator and diplomat. With this regi- 
ment he served for some time in North Carolina, and early 
in 1864 took part in Gen. George E. Pickett’s campaign 
against the Federal forces at New Bern, and in Gen. R. F. 
Hoke’s capture of Plymouth. From Plymouth they 
marched against New Bern, which Pickett had failed to 
take, but received orders to move at once to Petersburg, 
Va., endangered by the advance of Gen. B. F. Butler dur- 
ing the absence of Lee’s army in the Wilderness. They 
reached Petersburg just in time to check the Federals at 
Drewry’s Bluff and Walthall Junction, hard-fought battles 
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in which the Confederates were commanded by General 
Beauregard, and succeeded in “bottling Butler,’ as it was 
described by General Grant. Private King fought in the 
battles of Petersburg, in June, 1864, and after that in the 
trenches about the city. He took part in the battle of the 
Crater, July 30, 1864, and in Gen. John B. Gordon’s attempt 
to break the Federal lines at Fort Stedman, in front of 
Petersburg, March 25, 1865, and gaining the intrenchments 
of the enemy was taken prisoner. From that date he was 
held as a prisoner of war for three months and three days, 
suffering confinement until some time after his comrades 
had been paroled. After his return home Mr. King 
remained in North Carolina until 1869, and then came to 
Texas, and engaged in farming and stock raising. In that 
occupation, and mercantile business, he had a successful 
-and active career until his retirement. In 1874 he was 
married to Laura L. King, of North Carolina, and they 
have one child, Janie Ladson. The families both of Mr. 
King and his wife contributed lavishly to the Confederate 
cause. Three brothers of Mrs. King died in the service: 
Lieut. B. F. King, and W. W. King, who died on the same 
day and were buried at Bristoe Station, and Capt. D. R. 
King, who was wounded at the battle of Cedar Run and 
died in hospital at Charlotteville, Va. Two brothers of Mr. 
King also lost their lives: Sam M. King, killed in the 
Seven Days battles before Richmond, and William Jeffer- 
son King, killed in the engagement at Wire Bottom, Va. 


James C. J. King, M. D., of Waco, an eminent physician, 
was among the earliest volunteers in Texas for the Con- 
federate service, and continued in duty throughout the war. 
Dr. King is a native of Tennessee, born in Wilson county, 
March 4, 1842, son of Adam C. King and Jane Bone, both 
natives of that State. The parents came to Texas with 
their family and settled at Crockett, where Dr. King 
received his early education. In April, 1861, he left school 
to enlist in Company A, of the Second regiment, Texas 
mounted rifles, under Capt. Peter Hardeman and Col. John 
S. Ford. The company was formed mostly of young men 
and boys from Houston, Anderson, Cherokee and Nacog- 
doches counties, the call having been made for twenty-five 
from each county. The regiment was organized near San 
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Antonio, and they were mustered into the State service May 
17, 1861, and into the Confederate army six days later. 
Being detached as a battalion under Lieut.-Col. John R. 
Baylor, a part of the regiment, including Private King and 
his company, moved into New Mexico by way of El Paso, 
taking possession in behalf of the Confederacy of the ter- 
ritory of Arizona, then defined as all that part of New Mex- 
ico south of the thirty-fourth parallel. They occupied 
Mesilla and were attacked there by the Federal troops from 
Fort Fillmore, numbering more than two to one of the Con- 
federates, whom they defeated and followed, compelling 
them to surrender. They remained for some time in that 
region, engaged in garrison duty and scouting, and they 
were the first Confederate soldiers seen by Gen. Albert Sid- 
ney Johnston when he came overland from California to 
offer his sword to the South. Dr. King and his comrades 
were yet in New Mexico when Sibley’s brigade arrived, 
and the command took part in the battle of Valverde, but 
he and his entire company were at the timedisabled by small- 
pox. Returning to Texas, in-May, 1862, he served in that 
State for some time, taking part in the recapture of Galveston 
and the capture of two Federal gunboats off Sabine Pass, 
in January, 1863. During the remainder of the war he was 
in active service in Texas and Louisiana, and when the 
army was disbanded in April, 1865, he returned to his 
home. For some time he attended and taught school, and 
studied medicine, and in 1871 was able to complete a course 
at the university of Louisiana and receive his degree. He 
began the practice at Milford, and in February, 1872, made 
his home permanently at Waco, where he is a leader in his 
profession. He is local surgeon of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas and St. Louis & Southwestern railroads, a member 
of the State and National medical associations, and State 
and National associations of railway surgeons, as well as 
of the local medical society. Among his fraternal rela- 
tions he prizes none more highly than his membership in 
Pat Cleburne camp, United Confederate veterans, in which 
he has the rank of lieutenant commander. Dr. King was 
married at Milford, Tex., to Mrs. Elizabeth Eddins Zol- 
licoffer, a native of Tennessee, a handsome and gifted 
woman of rare literary attainments and an uncompromising 
daughter of the South, and they have three sons and a 
daughter. 
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Benson Knox, M. D., of Hillsboro, Tex., a veteran of 
Marmaduke’s cavalry, was born in Henry county, Mo., 
February 22, 1839. He is a grandson of George Knox, a 
native of Scotland, who served in the war of the Revolu- 
tion under Washington, and spent his last days in 
Missouri. His father, a resident of Missouri, rendered mili- 
tary service in the Blackhawk war. Dr. Knox was edu- 
cated at Westminster college and the State university of 
Missouri, and was a student of medicine when the war 
began. He promptly entered the service of the South as 
a member of the Missouri State Guard, and participated in 
the battles of Cole Camp and Oak Hills with the militia 
under General Price. Afterward he entered the Confed- 
erate service and was an assistant surgeon in one of the 
Missouri brigades under Gen. John S. Marmaduke. In 
this capacity he took part in several raids and battles, includ- 
ing the great raid through Missouri, under General Price, 
in the fall of 1864. He finally surrendered in June, 1865, 
while on a scouting expedition. Three of his brothers were 
also in the service, M. D., now his professional partner ; 
F. M. of Parson’s brigade, and F. T., who participated in 
Price’s last raid. Dr. Knox was graduated in medicine at 
the university of Arkansas after the war, and in 1867 made 
his home in Texas. He is a member of county, State and 
national medical associations, and has high rank as a physi- 
cian. 


Orlando B. Kone, of Houston, a Confederate cavalryman 
in his youth, was born in Maryland, March 15, 1845, and 
removed to Brandon, Miss., with his parents, early in 1861. 
There, in May, 1862, he enlisted as a private soldier in 
Company L, Sixteenth regiment, Confederate cavalry, com- 
manded by Col. Charles G. Armistead. Soon after enlist- 
ing Private Kone was detailed as courier of the regiment, 
and he served in that capacity during the remaining two 
years of the war. His regiment operated in Alabama, 
Georgia and Florida, and during the Atlanta campaign was 
in some brisk fighting at Lafayette and Rome, Ga., at 
Gadsden, Blue Pond and Somerville, Ala., and at Pine Bar- 
ren Ford, and during the campaign about Mobile in the 
spring of 1865. Their main service was to meet the raid- 
ers of the enemy and protect the home country from devas- 
tation. Coming out of the war at the age of twenty years 
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Mr. Kone resided at West Point, Miss., until 1872, and 
then removed to Denison, Tex. In 1895 he made his home 
at Houston, where he is engaged in life insurance. He is 
a member of Dick Dowling camp, United Confederate vet- 
erans, and popular with his comrades. Mr. Kone was mar- 
ried in 1871 to Nora Standifer, of Aberdeen, Miss., who 
died in 1874, and in 1887 he wedded Eliza Johnson, of St. 
Louis. He has two sons and three daughters living. 


William C. Kroeger,.of San Antonio, former major-gen- 
eral commanding the Southwest division of Texas, United 
Confederate veterans, was born in Prussia, July 1, 1839, 
and came to America in 1857. Immediately after landing at 
Galveston he proceeded to San Antonio, which has been 
his home ever since, with the exception of five years spent 
in Wilson county. In May, 1861, he enlisted in the first 
company that left the city for service in the Confederate 
army east of the Mississippi, Company G of the Eighth 
Texas cavalry, also known as Terry’s Texas Rangers. 
Throughout the war he was with this famous command, 
except when in the hands of the enemy; fighting in its first 
battle, at Woodsonville, Ky., when Colonel Terry was killed ; 
and in the last battle, at Bentonville, N. C., being one of the 
ninety men who then remained of the total enrollment of 
nearly two thousand. Private Kroeger fought at Shiloh, 
and was in active duty in that vicinity for two weeks; took 
part in the capture of Murfreesboro by General Forrest, 
July 12, 1862, and participated in the Kentucky campaign 
until captured at Bardstown, October 4, 1862. Fortu- 
nately his imprisonment was brief, and after three weeks at 
Louisville he was exchanged at Vicksburg. Rejoining his 
command at Nolansville, Tenn.,; he shared in the cavalry 
fighting attending the battle of Murfreesboro; took part 
in the attempt of Forrest and Wheeler to retake Fort Don- 
elson, and fought at the great battle of Chickamauga. 
After the investment of Chattanooga he rode on a raid with 
Wheeler, and in the fight at Farmington, Tenn., October 8, 
1863, was again captured. It was his misfortune to spend 
the following winter at the ill-famed Federal prison at 
Alton, Ill., suffering from cold, hunger and disease. As 
he was being transferred to another prison he escaped at 
Pana, Ill., February 8, 1864, and made his way to the South 
safely, but enduring many hardships. Finding his regiment 
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at Dalton, Ga., he fought with it through the great cam- 
paign from that point to Atlanta and Jonesboro, one hun- 
dred and four days of steady warfare; rode with Wheeler 
in his last raid through Tennessee, and took part in Wheel- 
er’s operations against Sherman during the march through 
Georgia to the sea and into the Carolinas; concluding his 
eventful career with the battles of Averasboro and Benton- 
ville. At the last he did not surrender, but having an 
equipment of a good horse, $700 in greenbacks, two good 
six-shooters and a Spencer rifle, he set out for Texas, and 
finally reached San Antonio in July, 1865. Though in serv- 
ice of the most active character and frequently detailed as 
a scout, Mr. Kroeger escaped wounds, though thirteen 
horses were shot under him. At San Antonio he soon 
resumed the occupations of civil life. In 1867 he was mar- 
ried to Ophelia Fisk, who died in 1899, leaving seven chil- 
dren. He has held various positions of trust and responsi- 
bility and is now judge of the corporation court. Mr. 
Kroeger is particularly prominent in his efforts for the 
organization and proper commemoration of the deeds of 
his comrades. He organized the Wilson county Confed- 
erate camp, and served as it commander five years; for a 
like period commanded the Albert Sidney Johnston camp 
at San Antonio, and rendered valuable service to the asso- 
ciation as commander of the Southwest division. He is 
properly to be regarded also as one of the founders of the 
handsome Confederate monument at San Antonio, as he 
first suggested this project to the ladies of Bernard E. Bee 
chapter, United Daughters of the Confederacy, who carried 
it through. 


George W. Kyser, lieutenant-commander of George E. 
Pickett camp,.No. 570, at Lockhart, Tex., was born in 
Fayette county, Miss., January 21, 1845. Coming to Texas 
with his family in 1851, they reached Bastrop on Christmas 
eve, and at a later date removed to San Marcos. Mr. 
Kyser’s enlistment for the Confederate service was in Feb- 
Tuary, 1862, as a private in Company A, Thirty-second 
regiment, Texas cavalry, also known as the Thirty-sixth, 
commanded by Col. P. C. Woods. This regiment was on 
duty in Texas until the spring of 1864, when it was ordered 
to Louisiana for the Red River campaign. At the last it 
was a part of Debray’s brigade, in General Bee’s cavalry 
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division. Private Kyser: fought through the Red River 
campaign of 1864, was within fifty feet of Gen. Tom Green 
when that gallant leader was killed at Blair’s Landing, and 
throughout the forty-five days and nights of constant fight- 
ing, ending at Yellow Bayou, did his share in making the 
honorable record of his regiment and driving the enemy 
back to the Mississippi river. After three years and more 
of service the regiment was disbanded at Houston in the 
spring of 1865, and Private Kyser then returned to the 
duties of civil life, making his home at San Marcos and 
engaging in farming and stock raising. In 1881 he 
removed to Luling, and in 1888 was elected to the office of 
county judge, upon assuming which he made his home at 
Lockhart, the county seat. He has ever since been con- 
tinued in this office by his fellow-citizens, and has proved 
to be a capable and honorable public official. Judge Kyser 
was married February 7, 1882, to Emma J. Kirtley, a native 
of Kentucky, and they have two children living, a daughter 
and a son. 


John Lackey, of Wharton, Tex., a veteran of Wheeler’s 
cavalry, was born in Kentucky, July 20, 1846. His parents, 
J. M. Lackey and Savannah Stillwell, were both natives of 
Kentucky, and his father’s ancestors were colonists of 
Pennsylvania from Holland. When sixteen years of age, 
in September, 1862, Mr. Lackey volunteered for the mili- 
tary service of the Confederate States in one of the com- 
panies of cavalry organized during the occupation of the 
State by Generals Bragg and Kirby Smith. This was 
mustered in as Company G of the Third regiment, Ken- 
tucky cavalry, commanded by Col. J. Russell Butler, in 
Buford’s brigade, afterward consolidated with the First 
Kentucky cavalry, when his company became Company D. 
He was on duty with his regiment on the retreat from Ken- 
tucky, and fought on Rockcastle river, Wild Cat woods, 
protecting General Bragg’s trains. After the return of the 
army to Tennessee the regiment was assigned to Tom Har- 
rison’s brigade, J. A. Wharton’s division, Wheeler’s corps, 
and served under Harrison and Wheeler during the battle 
of Murfreesboro. The regiment at this battle, and there- 
after, was known as the First Kentucky cavalry. They 
were on active picket duty until the opening of the Tulla- 
homa campaign, when they fought at Hoover’s Gap, and 
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during the retreat to Chattanooga they guarded the rear of 
Bragg’s army. At the battle of Chickamauga they were 
armed with Burnside carbines, taken from the Fourth 
Kentucky and Fourth and’ Fifth Ohio cavalry (Federal), 
taken in McLemore’s cove. These were afterwards con- 
demned as useless, and they were armed with splendid new 
Enfields and Springfield sharps and other rifles bearing the 
United States brand. During the siege of Chattanooga 
they rode with Wheeler in the famous McMinnville raid 
through central Tennessee, and after the battle of Mission- 
ary Ridge the regiment, then commanded by Col. J. Q. 
Chenowith, fought at Tyner’s station and Ringgold, pro- 
tecting the retreat of Bragg’s army. At Charleston, Tenn., 
December 28, 1863, the regiment, with others, attacked a 
part of Sherman’s corps on their way to Knoxville. The 
attack proved unfortunate, and the First Kentucky had 
heavy losses in killed, wounded and captured. Private 
Lackey was one of those taken prisoner, and he was con- 
fined at Rock Island, Ill., where he remained until June, 
1864, when paroled by order of the Federal authorities 
through influence of his father. This closed his military 
record. In 1867, having attained the age of twenty-one 
years, he came to Texas and settled in Tom Green county, 
where he held the office of county clerk for fourteen years. 
Since 1888 he has been engaged in the practice of survey- 
ing and civil engineering, and he is now county surveyor 
of Wharton county. In 1872 he was married to Mary Ella 
Tomblin, of Kentucky, and they have four children: Mary 
E., Tom Green, Nannie and Lottie. 


Walter J. Lacy, commander of Sullivan Ross camp, No. 
129, United Confederate veterans, at Denton, is a native of 
Kentucky, born October 24, 1844. He is a son of Charles 
Christian Lacy, a graduate of Yale college, and a skilled 
civil engineer, who was made surveyor of the Denton land 
district in 1854. The father of the latter was Walter J. 
Lacy, a native of Virginia, and major of a Kentucky regi- 
ment in the war of 1812. The mother of the subject of this 
sketch was Elizabeth, daughter of William Brown, a sol- 
dier of 1812. Walter J. Lacy entered the Confederate 
service, in 1861, as a private in Company A, Fourteenth 
regiment, Texas cavalry. This command was dismounted 
and sent east of the Mississippi, after the battle of Shiloh, 
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and became a part of the brigade commanded first by Colo- 
nel McCray, and afterward by Gen. M. D. Ector, in the 
army of Tennessee. Private Lacy took part in the fighting 
about Corinth during the siege by Halleck’s army and the 
retreat to Tupelo, and then accompanying his regiment to 
east Tennessee, advanced into Kentucky under Gen. E. 
Kirby Smith, and fought at the battle of Richmond, a most 
decisive victory, and at Perryville, the great combat of the 
campaign, which was followed by Bragg’s retreat to Ten- 
nessee. In December, 1862, he was part of the only Texas 
brigade at the battle of Murfreesboro, and shared the dis- 
tinguished service of his regiment. After this he was trans- 
ferred to the Eleventh Texas, of the same brigade. In 
the summer of 1863 he served at Jackson, Miss., and in 
Johnston’s campaign for the relief of Vicksburg, and then 
returning to Georgia, fought at the battle of Chickamauga, 
where the brigade won great honor. They were sent to 
Mississippi soon afterward, but returned to the army of 
Tennessee and participated in the campaign from Dalton 
to Atlanta, including the battles of New Hope Church, 
Peachtree Creek, Atlanta and Lovejoy’s Station; served 
in the trenches during the siege of Atlanta, and on October 
5th fought with great gallantry and heavy loss in the assault 
at Allatoona, Ga. They participated in the battle of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and in March, 1865, fought at Bentonville, 
N. C. Mr. Lacy shared all this service, making the record 
of a brave soldier and devoted patriot. He was wounded 
at the battle of Murfreesboro and in another action in Ten- 
nessee. A year after the war he went to St. Louis, and 
after becoming skilled as an iron-worker, traveled in the 
west, living in Kansas, Colorado, at Salt Lake City and in 
Missouri, and finally making his home at Denton in 1871. 
He has served nine years on the city council and several 
years upon the school board, and is a highly respected 
citizen. 


Thomas J. Largen, M. D., commander of Albert Sidney 
Johnston camp, United Confederate veterans, No. 44, at 
San Antonio, was born in Carroll county, Va., May 19, 
1841. During his boyhood he accompanied his parents to 
Georgia and thence to Arkansas, and when the Confed- 
eracy was organized he was a medical student at Fort Smith 
in the latter State. His first military service for the Con- 
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federacy was as a member of the Arkansas State troops, 
with which he participated in the famous battle of Oak 
Hills, or Wilson’s Creek, Mo., in which the Federal troops 
were routed by the poorly armed and hastily organized 
militia of the Trans-Mississippi States. After this his com- 
pany was mustered out and he regularly enlisted in Com- 
pany A, Ninth regiment, Arkansas cavalry. As a private in 
this command he took part in the two days’ battle of Elk- 
horn Tavern, in March, 1862, and on the retreat from that 
field was severely wounded in the right knee, an injury 
that has crippled him for life. He was honorably dis- 
charged, but though unfit for regular service, he returned 
to duty later, and found employment in the quartermas- 
ter’s department, and subsequently in the field, attached at 
will to various commands. Two years after the close of the 
war he entered upon the practice of medicine, and in 1871 
he was graduated at the Texas medical college, Galveston. 
He made his home in Texas, and practiced in Bell, Burnett 
and Lampasas counties until 1890, when he located at San 
Antonio. He has been successful in his practice, has served 
as mayor of Lampasas, and as chairman of the Democratic 
executive committee of that county several years, and his 
civil record, as well as his fidelity and bravery as a Con- 
federate soldier, render him worthy of the esteem in which 
he is held. Dr. Largen has two sons and two daughters 
living. One of the latter, Miss Kate Largen, was a maid 
of honor to the sponsor of the Texas division at the Louis- 
ville reunion of the United Confederate veteran association. 


Morris Lasker, for many years a prominent business 
man of Galveston, is a veteran of the Second Texas regi- 
ment, in the Confederate service, and is remembered by 
his comrades as a gallant and devoted soldier. Enlisting in 
February, 1861, as a private in Company H of the Second 
regiment, he was transferred to Company F, in 1864, and 
continued with the regiment until the war came to an end. 
It was his good fortune, as a soldier, to participate in the 
famous capture of Galveston from the enemy, by General 
Magruder and his command, January 1, 1863, and as a 
volunteer he took part in the equally daring and brilliant 
capture of the Federal blockading vessels off Sabine Pass. 
With the troops under Dick Taylor and Tom Green he 
was also on duty in western Louisiana, participating in the 
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engagement at Bayou Lafourche and other operations in 
which the Texan troops engaged. Throughout he shared 
the gallant service of his command, until the armies of the 
South surrendered and her sons returned to the duties of 
civil life. Since 1871 Mr. Lasker has been a citizen of 
Galveston, where he has held an influential place in public 
life. In 1894-96 he was honored by his fellow-citizens with 
the office of State senator. 


Captain Charles W. Leake, of Abilene, commander of 
Abilene camp, No. 72, United Confederate veterans, was 
formerly a gallant officer of the Third Arkansas cavalry, 
a command famous under the leadership of Forrest and 
Wheeler. He was born in Abbeville district, S. C., in 1838, 
son of Samuel Leake and Elizabeth Cobb, natives of the 
same State, who moved to Mississippi and later to Arkan- 
sas. Captain Leake was reared upon the plantations of the 
family in these States, and when the war began and the 
organization of troops was commenced in Arkansas he 
enlisted for the Confederate service, in May, 1861, as a 
private in Company H, Third regiment, Arkansas cavalry, 
then commanded by Col. Solon Borland. They served in 
Missouri and Arkansas until April, 1862, when they were 
dismounted and sent to Corinth, Miss., and made a part of 
Phifer’s infantry brigade. By this time Mr. Leake had 
been advanced to the rank of a lieutenant. Early in Octo- 
ber, 1862, he took part in the assault upon Rosecrans’ army 
at Corinth, Miss., and was captured, but he had the good 
fortune to be exchanged not long afterward at Columbus, 
Ky., and soon rejoined his command at Oxford, Miss. 
They were now remounted, and assigned to VanDorn’s 
cavalry, with whom Lieutenant Leake participated in the 
capture of Holly Springs, Miss., and the destruction of the 
supplies of Grant’s army, compelling the latter to retreat 
to Memphis. Going into middle Tennessee with VanDorn 
in the spring of 1863, he took part in the battle of Thomp- 
son’s Station, March 4th, and other engagements in that 
region, and continued with Van Dorn until the latter’s 
assassination in May, 1863. Afterward he was under the 
command of General Forrest in Mississippi, and in July 
was promoted to captain. In September, 1863, he com- 
manded his company with the cavalry under Gen. N. B. 
Forrest in. the battle of Chickamauga, Ga., his regiment 
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opening the battle. After this his regiment was attached 
to Harrison’s brigade of Wheeler’s cavalry. During the 
investment of Chattanooga he went with Longstreet into 
East Tennessee and fought at Knoxville and in numerous 
cavalry engagements. Returning to the army at Dalton, he 
was identified with the operations of Wheeler’s cavalry 
during the remainder of the war, fighting in many combats 
from Dalton to Atlanta, raiding through Tennessee around 
Sherman’s army, and contesting the advance of the Fed- 
erals to Savannah and through the Carolinas. The engage- 
ments of that period are catalogued in another part of this 
work, but are too numerous to be named here. His last 
battle was at Bentonville, where he commanded his regi- 
ment, and he surrendered at Charlotte, N. C., in May, 1865, 
and was paroled. Throughout this active service he was 
never seriously wounded, though his watch was shot out of 
his pocket at Thompson’s Station, and his clothing pierced 
twenty-eight times. Captain Leake has devoted his life 
mainly to business since the war. He has resided at Abilene 
since 1890, and is now one of the leading merchants of the 
city. By his marriage in Arkansas to Allie M. Johnson 
he has two sons and a daughter. 


Jesse LeGette, commander of H. E. McCulloch camp, 
United Confederate veterans, at Seguin, was born in 
Marion county, South Carolina, December 16, 1844, and 
began his residence at Seguin in 1856, coming to Texas 
with his mother. His enlistment for the Confederate serv- 
ice was in June, 1861, in Company D, Fourth regiment, 
Texas infantry, which he soon accompanied to Virginia, 
where his command became part of the celebrated Texas 
brigade under Gen. John B. Hood. As private and sergeant 
he was identified with the record of the regiment until he 
was disabled by sickness. Among the battles of the army 
of Northern Virginia in which he did his duty were Gaines’ 
Mill, Seven Pines, Malvern Hill, Second Manassas, and 
Gettysburg. At Gaines’ Mill he was wounded in the famous 
charge of the Texans upon the Federal works. When hon- 
orably discharged on account of sickness in 1863 he returned 
home, but in the spring of 1864 he returned to duty, re-en- 
listing in the Eighth regiment, Texas infantry, with which 
he served to the end of the war, when he had the rank of 
second sergeant in Company K. Since then Mr. LeGette 
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has been successful in business as a farmer and merchant, 
and is now one of the leading men of his community. He 
was married in 1869 to Mary L. Johnson, daughter of 
Joseph F. Johnson, the founder of the town of Seguin. 


Captain George G. Lindsey, commander of Robert E. 
Lee camp, No. 231, of Commerce, Tex., is a native of Mis- 
souri, born in Benton county, March 25, 1844. He is the 
son of Hon. H. B. Lindsey, an attorney who had served as 
judge and was county and district clerk when the war 
began. Two other sons of the latter were in the Confede- 
rate service: Romulus, adjutant of the Eleventh Missouri 
cavalry, and Lieut. J. A. Lindsey, a first lieutenant in the 
same regiment. Captain Lindsey’s first military experience, 
at the age of seventeen years, was as a private in Company 
A of Colonel Walker’s regiment, Missouri State troops, 
with which he served six months under the gallant Gen. 
Sterling Price, taking part in the battles of Oak Hills, Dry- 
wood and Lexington, and smaller combats. About Jan- 
uary I, 1862, he enlisted for the Confederate States service 
at Springfield, Mo., as a private in Company B, Third reg- 
iment Missouri infantry, and upon the organization he was 
elected third lieutenant. With the Third his first battle 
was Elkhorn Tavern, Ark., after which the troops crossed 
the Mississippi and joined General Beauregard and Bragg 
at Corinth. In Mississippi they fought at Iuka, Corinth, 
Port Gibson, Champion’s Hill, Big Black bridge and until 
the siege of Vicksburg. In the summer of 1863 Lieutenant 
Lindsey crossed the Mississippi, and joined Company G 
of the Eleventh regiment, Missouri infantry, commanded 
by Col. D. C. Hunter, in the brigade of Gen. Monroe M. 
Parsons, and was elected first lieutenant. It had been his 
privilege to serve with the gallant Third Missouri under 
such brilliant leaders as Sterling Price, Bowen and Cock- 
rill, and his second command was also made of brave men 
and ably led. He fought with them in the assault on 
Helena, Ark., July 4, 1864, the battles of Mansfield, Pleas- 
ant Hill and Jenkins’ Ferry, and many other minor com- 
bats. In the summer of 1864 he was transferred to 
Company E, of the Eleventh regiment, with the rank of cap- 
tain, and he commanded this company until the surrender 
at Shreveport, La., June 8, 1865, closing a faithful service 
of four years and one month, continuous and uninterrupted 
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duty in the field. Captain Lindsey was twice wounded, and 
once captured. He is yet closely associated with his com- 
rades as commander of his local camp since its organiza- 
tion, and as a member of the county Confederate associa- 
tion. He also recently organized in Hunt county a com- 
pany composed entirely of Confederate soldiers, of which 
he is captain. The company drills in Hardee’s tactics, and 
it is a remarkable tribute to Captain Lindsey’s familiarity 
with the old tactics of 1861-65 that, being unable to obtain 
a printed copy, he reproduced from memory such part as 
was desired, and it was found, when a printed copy was 
afterward secured that he had very closely followed the 
original. Captain Lindsey is one of the most enthusiastic 
and devoted old Confederates in the State, and enjoys the 
love and confidence of his comrades. 


Major George W. Littlefield, a gallant officer of Terry’s 
Texas rangers, now one of the most prominent citizens of 
Austin, was born in Panola county, Miss., June 21, 1842, 
and was reared in Texas, from the age of eight years, upon 
the farm of his parents, Fleming and Mildred T. (Satter- 
white) Littlefield. He received his education partly at 
Baylor university, the leading educational institution of 
Texas in that period, and in June, 1861, entered the Con- 
federate service as second sergeant of Company I, Eighth 
regiment Texas cavalry, Col. B. F. Terry commanding. 
He was with his command in Kentucky, and in the first fight 
of the Rangers, at Woodsonville, in that State, and in 
January, 1862, was promoted to second lieutenant. While 
yet in this rank he commanded his company in the battle of 
Shiloh. Subsequently being promoted to captain, he led 
his troopers with distinction under N. B. Forrest at the 
capture of Murfreesboro, in the Kentucky campaign fought 
at Bardstown and Perryville, and under the command of 
Gen. Joe Wheeler took part in the battles of Murfreesboro 
and Chickamauga and the subsequent operations around 
Chattanooga. As acting major of the Rangers he next 
participated in the campaign in East Tennessee, under 
Longstreet and Wheeler, fighting about Knoxville and at 
other points, until December 26, 1863, on the occasion of 
the spirited and hotly contested cavalry battle of Mossy 
Creek, Tenn., fought by Gen. William T. Martin’s Confed- 
erate cavalry division against the Federal division of Gen. 
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S. D. Sturgis. Here Major Littlefield was desperately 
wounded. A fragment of shell struck his left side, driv- 
ing twenty-one cartridges from his belt into his body, ter- 
ribly lacerating the flesh for a space of nine inches, and 
laying bare the hip bone. Thus disabled and suffering he 
lay in a private house near Morristown, Tenn., for four 
months, attended by his negro servant, who, it is proper to 
say, is still with Major Littlefield, and is probably the best 
cared-for negro in America. Major Littlefield was not 
able to make the journey to his home until October, 1864. 
His gallant and self-sacrificing career as a soldier having 
been terminated he turned his attention to farming, and in 
1871 he also engaged in cattle raising and began his career 
as a merchant. In all his enterprises he has met with 
remarkable success. Since 1883 he has been a resident of 
Austin, where he is now president of the American national 
bank, and a leader financially among the people of his State. 
In 1896 he purchased the Driskell hotel, a magnificent prop- 
erty, of which he is still the proprietor. His land and live 
stock interests are also very large. His L. F. D. farm of 
1,336 acres, all under irrigation, on which is raised alfalfa, 
is the finest in the Pecos valley of New Mexico, and includes 
one of the finest orchards in the world, and on this farm he 
holds eight hundred head of thoroughbred Hereford and 
Durham cows, to breed bulls for his ranch on the Plains, 
seventy-five miles east, which is the ranging place of sixty 
thousand head of cattle. In addition to this he has one of 
the best equipped ranches, of 120,000 acres, in Texas, on 
which are 12,000 cattle. Major Littlefield was married in 
January, 1863, to Alice P. Tiller, of Houston. He is yet 
an enthusiastic Confederate in his relations to his old com- 
rades, and has been honored by them with election as com- 
mander of John B. Hood camp, United Confederate vet- 
erans, at Austin. This election was made in his absence, 
as it is a characteristic of the man to refrain from seeking 
any official honor. 


Joseph B. Littlejohn, of Fort Worth, a veteran of the 
First Louisiana brigade, army of Northern Virginia, is a 
native of Tennessee, born in Fayette county, in 1841, and 
was reared from infancy in Assumption parish, La. Pre- 
vious to the great war he received a good education at 
Emery-Henry college, Va., and the Southern university at 
Tex 34 
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Greensboro, Ala. In December, 1861, he enlisted at Man- 
assas Junction, Va., as a private in Company K, Eighth reg- 
iment, Louisiana infantry, and in the following spring he 
began his active military service under his brigade com- 
mander, Gen. Richard Taylor, of Louisiana, and the great 
Stonewall Jackson. He fought through the famous Shen- 
andoah valley campaign, where the Louisianians won laurels 
in every fight, and afterward participated in the Seven Days’ 
battles before Richmond, the Second Manassas campaign, 
Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, and so 
on until the great conflict at Gettysburg, when he was twice 
wounded, in the head and arm. In that battle his brigade, 
under the gallant Harry Hays, stormed Cemetery Hill in 
the darkness, and gained its summit, but was compelled to 
fall back for want of support. This was before the attack 
known as Pickett’s charge. On the retreat to Virginia Mr. 
Littlejohn was sent to Staunton, Va., to recover from his 
wounds, and while there he was captured by Hunter’s Fed- 
eral raiders in the spring of 1864, and paroled. He then 
returned to his home, and came on to Texas. In 1866 he 
was admitted to the practice of law in Louisiana, but he 
did not embark in the profession, giving his attention to 
insurance and real estate. Since 1882 he has been a valued 
citizen of Fort Worth. 


Llewellyn William Lloyd, of Marshall, enlisted for the 
Confederate service early in 1861, leaving a business of 
some magnitude as a manufacturer. The company which 
he joined was formed for the cavalry service, but on 
account of the Confederate government not requiring more 
troops in that arm, the men were admitted as infantry 
under the name of the Benton Rifles, with Captain Jones 
commanding. Proceeding from Mount Pleasant to Cor- 
inth, Miss., they were mustered in as Company F, Seven- 
teenth regiment Mississippi infantry, Col. W. S. Feather- 
ston commanding, in May, 1861, and sent on to Virginia, 
where they opened the battle on the right at Bull Run or 
First Manassas, July 21st. While at Corinth, Mr. Lloyd 
was appointed chief of ordnance in the field for Mississippi, 
by Governor Pettus. After reaching Virginia he was soon 
assigned to special duty for which he was particularly 
qualified. In 1862 he visited Baltimore, Washington and 
Philadelphia in the secret service, by order of Gen. Robert 
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E. Lee, and he safely performed his mission and reported 
to General Lee at Lone Tree hill, in Loudoun county, Va. 
He continued with the army of Northern Virginia until 
after the battle of Gettysburg, when he was put in charge 
of the East Tennessee & Virginia and East Tennessee & 
Georgia railroads, and at the time of the siege of Knoxville 
he successfully removed all the railroad machinery to 
Athens, Ga. During the course of the war he performed 
many other services of value, such as mounting guns at 
Charleston, Fort Moultrie, Richmond and other points, and 
at the end he was present with the army at Appomattox 
Court House. Mr. Lloyd was born in Wales, September 
24, 1838, and came to the United States in 1856, landing at 
New York, June 30th. Proceeding to Chicago he engaged 
in the manufacture of carriages, but his factory was 
destroyed by fire in the fall of 1857, and by the failure of 
an insurance company he was left without means. From 
Chicago he went to Mississippi and built cotton compresses, 
and when the war came on was engaged in the manufac- 
ture of carriages. After the close of his military service 
he found employment with the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
‘Dayton railroad, at Cincinnati, and was sent for to go 
west, where he engaged in construction work on the Union 
Pacific railroad. In 1872 he came to Texas to take charge 
of the blacksmith department in the construction of the 
Texas & Pacific road, and after the completion of that 
line to Dallas he took charge of the shops at Marshall. 
After 1878 he handled the material for the construction of 
the road west of Fort Worth, until the completion of that 
work, and since then he has given his attention to the pro- 
motion of various railroad enterprises. His home since 
1872 has been at Marshall, where he is an honored citizen. 
In 1862 Mr. Lloyd was married to Miss Mary Clemons 
Seay, and they have seven children living: Llewellyn A., 
Mary E., James A., John G., Ernest H., Nellie G., and 
Lawrence W. 


John B. Long, of Rusk, a veteran of the Third Texas 
cavalry, is a native Texan, born in Nacogdoches county, 
September 8, 1843. His father was William T. Long, a 
native of Tennessee, and his mother’s maiden name was 
Altha Payne. On June 10, 1861, Mr. Long enlisted in Col. 
Elkanah Greer’s regiment, the Third Texas cavalry, and 
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soon afterward went into Arkansas and Indian Territory 
with Gen. Ben McCulloch. He was with the forces under 
McCulloch that entered Missouri and helped achieve the 
splendid victory at Oak Hills or Wilson’s Creek, August 
10, 1861, and on March 7-8, 1862, he participated in the 
battle of Elkhorn Tavern, Ark., in which McCulloch lost 
his life. About the time of the battle of Shiloh he crossed 
the Mississippi, his regiment being dismounted, and joined 
the army at Corinth during the Federal operations about 
that place. He took part in the fighting around Corinth 
at that time, and in the fall of 1862 was in the battles of 
Iuka and Corinth. At the latter engagement, October 3-4, 
1862, he was captured by the enemy. Being sent north- 
ward he escaped by the aid of a young lady, Miss Mollie 
Noble, and returned at once to his company. The regi- 
ment was remounted and became a part of the cavalry 
brigade afterward distinguished under the command of 
Gen. Sullivan Ross. On Mr. Long’s return he was offered 
an opportunity to become major of artillery, but declined 
it in order to remain with the boys of his own company. 
Afterward he served with his brigade in all its campaigns 
and engagements, was wounded at Yazoo City, Miss., and 
throughout made the record of a true and devoted Con- 
federate soldier. After the close of hostilities he returned 
to Texas and made his home at Rusk, busying himself with 
farming and the study of law. In 1889 he entered the 
newspaper business, purchasing an interest in the Stand- 
ard, the name of which he changed in 1893 to the Indus- 
trial Press. This journal he yet edits with marked ability, 
making it one of the influential papers of the State. He 
has taken an active part in politics and has had the honor 
of serving as a representative of Texas in the Fifty-second 
congress of the United States. With his war comrades 
he continues to be affiliated as a charter member of Ross- 
Ector camp, United Confederate veterans. Mr. Long was 
married in 1869 to Emma, daughter of J. A. Wiggins, of 
North Carolina, and they have seven children. 


Captain Simon K. Longnecker, first adjutant of Dick 
Dowling camp, No. 197, United Confederate veterans, at 
Houston, is a native of Ohio, born in Preble county, July 
I, 1833. His parents, Eli and Frances (Bear) Long- 
necker, removed to Illinois with their children ten or twelve 
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years later, and Captain Longnecker remained in that State 
until 1858, when he came to Texas and settled at Port 
Lavaca. In July, 1861, he enlisted in Company A, Sixth 
regiment Texas infantry, was made corporal at the organi- 
zation of the company, soon afterward was elected junior 
second lieutenant, and at later dates was advanced through 
the rank of first lieutenant to captain. The Sixth regiment 
was organized at Victoria, Tex., and in May, 1862, went 
to Arkansas, becoming a part of Churchill’s brigade of the 
Texas division. At Arkansas Post, in January, 1863, Cap- 
tain Longnecker and his comrades sustained the attack 
of the Federal army under General McClernand, and a 
large fleet of gunboats, until compelled to surrender. As a 
prisoner of war he was held at Camp Chase, Ohio, three 
months, and was exchanged at City Point, Va., April 10, 
1863. Reporting for duty he was ordered to the army of 
Tennessee, where the remnant of his regiment was con- 
solidated with others as part of the brigade of Gen. Roger 
Q. Mills. Captain Longnecker, however, was assigned 
to post duty at Tunnel Hill, Ga., where he served as pro- 
vost marshal. When Gen. J. E. Johnston took command 
of the army he applied for assignment to duty in the field, 
and he was restored to his old company as commander. 
In this capacity he shared the heroic services of Granbury’s 
Texas brigade throughout the Georgia campaign of 1864, 
including all the battles from Dalton to Atlanta and Jones- 
boro, and at the battles of Franklin and Nashville, Tenn. 
In the spring of 1865 he was at the battle of Bentonville, 
N. C., and after the fall of Richmond he did not wait for 
the surrender of the army, but started to join the forces 
in the Trans-Mississippi department. En route he was 
captured and paroled at Milledgeville, Ga. Since the war 
he has resided in Texas, and he is now an esteemed citizen 
of Houston. In 1873 he was married to Sallie Cox, a 
native of Mississippi, and they have two children living: 
Oscar M. and Clarence, both young men of promise con- 
nected with the Southern Pacific railroad. 


Major Michael Looscan was born September 25, 1838, 
at Caher, County Mayo, Ireland. His parents, Michael 
O’Looscan and Mary Walsh, were of unmixed Celtic 
blood, and used the Celtic tongue in their family intercourse. 
Michael was reared according to the simple customs of the 
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neighborhood and as his parents were successful farmers 
obtained a good education in English and mathematics, 
remaining at home until March 8, 1855, when he took 
ship for America. After a two months’ voyage he arrived 
in New York and soon obtained employment on the Erie 
canal, afterward in the New York cotton mills near Utica, 
where he accumulated enough money to enable him to 
come South. Arriving at Mobile, Ala., in 1857, he 
obtained work in the press room of the Mobile Mercury, 
the first secession paper in the South. He was the recip- 
ient of marked kindnesses from Messrs. Gindrat and 
Horn, editors of the paper, and enjoyed the opportunity 
to indulge a natural taste for reading, becoming acquainted 
with the writings of the most eminent authors and states- 
men of the day. His attention was turned toward Texas, 
from reading the story, “Mustang Gray,” by Hon. Jere 
Clemens, of Alabama, and in 1858 he went to New Orleans, 
thence up Red river to Shreveport. Soon after leaving 
Shreveport on his journey to Texas, he was engaged by 
some farmers of Harrison county, Tex., to teach school at 
Earpville, a small place near the present site of Longview. 
While boarding in the family of Rev. Dr. Job Taylor, in 
the neighborhood of the school, he made the acquaintance 
of Judge Micajah Hubbard Bonner, whose wife was a 
daughter of Dr. Taylor. Judge Bonner, impressed with 
his serious attention to duty, suggested that he go to his 
home at Rush, Cherokee county, and study law in his 
office. So, after the school term expired, he gladly accepted 
Judge Bonner’s offer, and continued a law student in his 
office, and an inmate of his home, until the outbreak of the 
war between the States in 1861. On April 18th of that 
year, just after having been admitted to practice law, he 
enlisted as a private in Company A, under Capt. Peter 
Hardeman, of the Second regiment Mounted Riflemen. 
This was one of two regiments organized under authority 
of the Constitutional convention of the State of Texas for 
twelve months’ service, and became a part of the forces, 
under General Van Dorn, which received the surrender of 
the Federal troops in Texas, May 9, 1861, at a point on 
the Leon river, about twelve miles from San Antonio. At 
San Antonio this regiment was mustered into the service 
of the Confederate States, and a few companies, under 
Col. John R. Ford, were assigned to service on the lower 
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Rio Grande, while six or seven companies, including Com- 
pany A, under Lieut.-Col. John R. Baylor, marched north- 
ward to take possession of Arizona and New Mexico. 
Since his first enlistment Michael Looscan had applied 
himself to the study of military tactics and the science of 
war, and when Colonel Baylor’s command took possession 
of Fort Bliss, which had been occupied by the Federal 
troops, he availed himself of the books on military matters 
which fell into his hands to perfect his knowledge. He 
was soon detached from his company and appointed acting 
adjutant of the battalion under Baylor, and was serving 
in this capacity when they captured Mesilla, then the capi- 
tal of Arizona. Subsequently, when Baylor was appointed 
military governor of New Mexico and Arizona, he 
appointed Looscan his adjutant and secretary. In 1862 
the troops were withdrawn from New Mexico and Arizona, 
and Colonel Baylor was authorized to organize a brigade 
of cavalry; Looscan was made adjutant-general of the 
brigade, and under his charge it was organized and 
equipped in less than six months. But, in the meantime, 
Colonel Baylor having been severely censured at Rich- 
mond on account of an order issued by him when military 
governor, which was construed as implying cruelty to the 
Indians, his commission as_ brigadier-general was with- 
drawn, and in the reorganization of the brigade, with John 
Bankhead as general, Looscan became major of the First 
regiment, with his former captain, Hardeman, as colonel. 
In the spring of 1863 they encamped on Red river near 
Bonham, where Bankhead was relieved by Col. R. M. Gano. 
During the campaign in the Indian Territory, Arkansas 
and Missouri, running through the latter part of 1863 and 
until the spring of 1865, on account of the absence of 
superior officers Looscan was continuously in command of 
his regiment, frequently eliciting praise from Gen. Sam 
Bell Maxey, commanding the department, and Brigadier- 
General Gano, for the skillful handling of his men during 
engagements, and his excellent control of them when vic- 
tory threatened to cause demoralization. At Cabin Creek, 
Prairie D’Ane and Poison Springs his soldierly qualities 
were tested. When the Federal General Steele, having 
heard of the defeat of Banks in Louisiana, evacuated Cam- 
den, Major Looscan, ‘being on outpost duty, was one of the 
first to discover and report the evacuation, and on entering 
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the city in the gray dawn, witnessed the surprise of the 
people at the sight of Confederate soldiers following so 
closely on the heels of the retreating Federals. In the pur- 
suit which followed his command arrived just a few min- 
utes too late to participate in the battle of Jenkins’ Ferry. 
His regiment was numbered the Thirty-first Texas cav- 
alry. The result of this campaign having caused the with- 
drawal of the Federal troops from Arkansas the Texas 
commands returned to Texas in the spring of 1865, and 
after camping a short time at Camp Groce, near Hemp- 
stead, in obedience to orders, they assembled at Houston. 
Gen. S. B. Maxey, having been ordered to organize a 
division, made Major Looscan inspector general, and he 
was filling this position on the staff of General Maxey 
when the surrender of the Southern Confederacy took 
place. Being entirely without means he spent the first 
two years after this sad event in teaching school in 
Lampasas and Hamilton counties, and in 1867 returned to 
Houston and began the practice of law in the office of 
Judge William S. Oldham. He soon gained friends among 
the best citizens and in 1871 was employed by the commis- 
sioners of the county court of Harris county to represent 
the county in various suits. As this was the period of 
radical rule in Texas, when the majority of office holders 
were accustomed to reap rich harvests by levying exorbi- 
tant taxes and issuing bonds to be paid by the helpless tax- 
payers, it required nerve to attempt to check them in their 
course. This, however, the legal representative of the 
county, encouraged by two of the commissioners, proceeded 
to do. One of his first acts was to file a suit for the removal 
of the sheriff, charging him with malfeasance in office. 
Another suit against the county judge and others, enjoined 
them from the issuance of bonds to the amount of $75,000 
to fund outstanding indebtedness, together with a levy of 
ten cents on every hundred dollars’ worth of taxable prop- 
erty in the county, was also successful. These suits, under- 
taken of his own motion, and with the knowledge of only 
two of the commissioners, prevented the county from being 
burdened with a debt of hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
and Harris county was saved an indebtedness which was 
laid upon the taxpayers of nearly all the wealthy counties 
in the State. By these acts Major Looscan became so 
obnoxious to the Carpet Bag government in Texas that a 
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bill was introduced and passed in the legislature to repeal 
the law creating the office of county attorney. This was 
facetiously called Looscan’s relief bill, as it was well known 
its sole object was to get rid of him. But in spite of its 
repeal, the influence of a few county commissioners was 
strong enough to enable them to continue him in their ser- 
vice as attorney for the county. In 1876, when the State 
government was once more in the hands of the Southern 
people the office of county attorney being once more made 
elective, Major Looscan was chosen by popular vote, and 
he continued to serve the county until 1881, the whole term 
of his service being ten years, and six of these during the 
great critical period of the State and county history. Dur- 
ing all this period, besides a small salary, he was allowed a 
fee of ten dollars for the prosecution of trivial offenders 
tried in the justices’ courts. The collection of this fee from 
“poor devils” he characterized as “legalized robbery” and 
uniformly refused to avail himself of it. His earnest con- 
cern for the welfare of his State induced him to become a 
member of several State conventions in the seventies, and 
in 1890 he represented the county in the convention at San 
Antonio, which nominated James S. Hogg for governor, 
and again in 1892, when the same officer was nominated. 
His work in politics was purely disinterested, as he refused 
any office in the gift of the governor, but, in recognition of 
his friendship, accepted an appointment as aide-de-camp 
on his staff, with the rank of colonel, and from a pure senti- 
ment of devoted attachment to the needy and infirm soldiers 
of the Southern Confederacy in the Confederate home at 
Austin, he served for several years as member of the board 
of managers of that institution. Both of these offices were 
entirely without emoluments. When the organization of 
Confederate camps was begun in Texas, he was active in 
establishing the only one in Houston, which at his sugges- 
tion was named Dick Dowling, in honor of the gallant offi- 
cer who with his forty Irishmen won one of the most 
remarkable victories of the war at Sabine Pass. On Sep- 
tember 13, 1881, Major Looscan married Adele Lubbock 
Briscoe, whose grandfather, John R. Harris, gave his name 
to the county of Harris, and whose father, Andrew Briscoe, 
was the first chief justice of the same county under the 
Republic of Texas. His death occurred September 7, 
1897, at his home in Houston. On his tomb in Glenwood 
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cemetery are the following words, which truly describe his 
character: “In him were grandly blended the noblest traits 
of Irish Celt and Southerner.” The sentiments expressed 
by the Harris county bar, and by Dick Dowling camp, U. 
C. V., at meetings held in honor of his memory, were reiter- 
ated by the Texas bar association at its annual meeting, 
and are briefly summed up in one of the phrases used by 
the committee, which closes this sketch: “When death 
touched to sleep Michael Looscan, a whole-souled, generous 
and chivalric son of Erin passed from the scenes of earth. 
In every field of action he measured up to the stature of a 
royal manhood.” 


Robert G. Lowe, for many years prominent in journalism 
at Galveston and now vice-president of the Galveston News 
company, gave four years of early manhood to the military 
service of the Confederate States. He was a native of 
Scotland, born in 1837, and after coming to America in 
1856 made his home at Shreveport, La. There in April, 
1861, being fully in sympathy with the struggle of the South 
for independence, he enlisted as a private in the Shreveport 
Grays, a gallant company, which was among the first to 
leave that State for the seat of war, and became part of 
the battalion commanded by Col. Charles D. Dreux. Mr. 
Lowe was on duty with his battalion at Pensacola, Fla., and 
on the Virginia peninsula during its period of enlistment, 
one year. In this time he rose to the rank of second lieu- 
tenant of his company. At the reorganization in the spring 
of 1862 he reported to Gen. E. Kirby Smith in the Trans- 
Mississippi department and subsequently was on duty in 
the engineer corps until the close of the war. In the course 
of his military service he participated in the battle of Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., the Seven Days’ fighting before Richmond, 
and the Red River campaigns, including the actions at Fort 
DeRussy and Alexandria, and he surrendered with the 
army at Shreveport in the spring of 1865. Mr. Lowe’s 
career since the war has been in newspaper publication, first 
at Shreveport, and since 1874 at Galveston. He is widely 
known as an enterprising and successful publisher. 


Colonel William Lee Lowrance, a distinguished soldier 
of the North Carolina troops in the army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, now a pastor of the Presbyterian church, at Dallas, 
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was born near Mooresville, N. C., in 1836. He completed 
his literary education at Davidson college, near Charlotte, 
N. C.,, leaving there in his junior year, 1858, to go west. 
He resided at Memphis, Tenn., and later at Lebanon, Miss., 
and was engaged in teaching school two years. But when 
North Carolina seceded from the union he returned to his 
native place, and organized a company of infantry in Rowan 
and Iredell counties, of which he was made captain. Upon 
this company was recruited the Thirty-fourth regiment 
North Carolina troops, at High Point, and Lowrance was 
mustered in as captain of Company A. The regiment was 
sent to Virginia and was made a part of the brigade of Gen. 
W. D. Pender, one of the most chivalrous soldiers and bril- 
liant generals of the great army led by Robert E. Lee. It 
was the honor of Mr. Lowrance, at a later date, to be one 
of the successors of General Pender in command of the 
gallant brigade which had helped make his fame. Captain 
Lowrance fought at Mechanicsville, Gaines’ Mill and Cold 
Harbar, in the Seven Days’ battles before Richmond, and 
was conspicuous for gallant conduct, particularly at Cold 
Harbor, in the Seven Days’ battles before Richmond, and 
highly commended in the report of General Pender, and 
soon afterward was promoted to colonel of the regiment. 
He was not able to rejoin his command until after the battle 
of Sharpsburg, when he reached the army in time to partic- 
ipate in the engagement at Shepherdstown, September, 
1862. He was with his brigade under fire at Fredericks- 
burg, and at Chancellorsville, where they were in the front 
of the fight and suffered terrible loss, and at Gettysburg, 
where half of what remained were killed or wounded on 
the first day. In the latter battle, July 1, 1863, in which 
the brigade drove the Federals from Seminary Hill, General 
Scales was wounded, and Colonel Lowrance took com- 
mand of the brigade, though he had been wounded in 
the shoulder, and continued on the field in this duty, during 
the fighting that followed. On the 3d of July he led the 
brigade under the division command of General Trimble, 
Pender having been fatally wounded, in the memorable 
assault upon Cemetery Hill. His report regarding this 
historic charge is reproduced here as a vivid account of 
North Carolina’s part in what is popularly known as “Pick- 
ett’s charge:” 

“After lying in line of battle for half an hour, under fire 
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of that memorable artillery duel,” he said, “we advanced 
upon the enemy’s line, which was in full view, at a distance 
of one mile. Now their whole line of artillery was playing 
upon us, from an eminence in our front, strongly fortified 
and supported by infantry. While we were thus advancing 
many fell, but I saw but few in that most hazardous hour 
who even tried to shirk duty. All went forward with a cool 
and steady step, but ere we had advanced over two thirds of 
the way, troops from the front came tearing through our 
ranks, which caused many of our men to break, but with 
the remaining few we went forward until the right of the 
brigade touched the enemy’s line of breastworks, as we 
marched in rather an oblique line. Now the pieces of artil- 
lery in our front were all silenced. Here many were shot 
down, being then exposed to a heavy fire of grape and mus- 
ketry upon our right flank. Now all apparently had for- 
saken us. The two brigades, reduced to mere squads, not 
numbering in all eight hundred guns, were the only line to 
be seen upon that vast field, and no support in view. The 
natural inquiry was, What shall we do? and none to answer. 
The men naturally answered for themselves, and without 
orders the brigade retreated.” 

Colonel Lowrance continued in command of the brigade 
during the retreat to Virginia, including the battle of Fall- 
ing Waters. He commanded part of the brigade at the Wil- 
derness and Spottsylvania Court House, and in the latter 
fight, though twice wounded, he continued on duty as long 
as the battle raged. He was on duty at Jericho Ford and 
Second Cold Harbor; commanded the brigade again during 
the battles of June, 1864, before Petersburg; fought at 
Ream’s Station, one of the sharpest contests of the war, 
and other engagements about Petersburg, and in August 
and September built Battery 45, on the Weldon railroad, 
where he remained on duty until March, 1865, meanwhile 
taking part in various engagements. Finally, being dis- 
abled by rheumatism, he received his first leave of absence, 
and was instructed by General Lee to forward supplies from 
Georgia and Mississippi, and the end soon followed. Going 
then to Oxford, Miss., Colonel Lowrance engaged in farm- 
ing and mercantile business until 1874. From 1876 he 
served for four years in the State senate of Mississippi, and 
in 1880 he made his home at Weatherford, Tex. In 1882 he 
entered the ministry of the Presbyterian church, and in 
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1888 he came to Dallas, where he is now in charge of the 
church at Oakcliff. In 1898 he was honored with the 
degree of D. D. by Austin college. Colonel Lowrance has 
four sons living: Rev. E. S. Lowrance, a minister at Abi- 
lene, Tex.; F. H. Lowrance, an attorney at Dallas; William 
N., a merchant at Weatherford, and Stuart, in the American 
national bank at Dallas. 


James O. Luby, of San Diego, was born in London, Eng- 
land, June 14, 1846, came to the United States in 1854 and 
from New York went to Havana, Cuba, where he was at 
the opening of the Confederate era. When war began he 
took boat for New Orleans, resolved, though but a boy of 
fifteen years, to take part in the fight for Southern inde- 
pendence. Reaching New Orleans in April, 1861, he 
enlisted at once in Company B, First regiment Louisiana 
regulars, and on April 11, left for the field. During 1861 
he was on duty at Pensacola, Fla., taking part in the fight 
on Santa Rosa island, the bombardment of Fort Pickens, 
November 22d, and the second bombardment in January, 
1862. The regiment was later sent northward, and he par- 
ticipated in the battle of Shiloh, April 6-7, 1862, after 
which his term of enlistment expired, and he was honor- 
ably discharged. Returning to New Orleans he re-enlisted 
for the war, in the Pickwick Rifles, a company of the Four- 
teenth regiment Louisiana infantry, but this company was 
captured by the Federai forces under General Butler when 
it attempted to leave the city. Young Luby was paroled, 
and in September, 1862, he went to Texas. In the mean- 
time having been exchanged he joined the command of Col. 
John S. Ford, serving on the Rio Grande. On May 13, 
1865, he participated in the last battle of the war, the fight 
at Palmetto Ranch between the forces under General 
Slaughter and Colonel Ford and the Federal troops of the 
command of Gen. Lew Wallace, the Confederates gaining 
the victory and capturing over a hundred prisoners. When 
the Confederate armies were disbanded Mr. Luby went into 
Mexico and for eighteen months took part in the war 
against the French, gaining the rank of captain at the age 
of nineteen years. Subsequently he returned to Texas, and 
making his home at San Diego, entered upon the practice 
of law. In 1871 he was married at Corpus Christi to Mary 
J. Hoffman. Captain Luby has deservedly won his posi- 
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tion as a prominent and influential citizen and professional 
man. He is a member of Albert Sidney Johnston camp, 
United Confederate veterans, at San Antonio, and his wife 
is equally interested with him in all Confederate matters. 
He has filled public office efficiently as the first county judge 
of Duval county, and as collector of customs at Browns- 
ville, Tex. Two sons and three daughters of Captain Luby 
are living. One of the sons, Lieut. John M. Luby, U.S. N., 
graduated at Annapolis in 1894, served in the United States 
navy at San Juan and Santiago, and other operations of the 
Spanish war and also in the Philippines. 


John W. Lyles, of Fort Worth, treasurer of Tarrant 
county, is a veteran of Gen. Leonidas Polk’s army of the 
Mississippi. He was born in Davis county, Tenn., in 1835, 
and entered the Confederate-service at Brookhaven, Miss., 

_in May, 1861, as a private in Hoskins’ battery of artillery. 
He was made a corporal and later third lieutenant, the rank 
in which he participated in the great Georgia campaign of 
1864. While yet on duty in Mississippi and along the river, 
he was in the engagements with the Federal fleets at Port 
Hudson, leaving that point before it was invested by the 
Federal army of General Banks in 1863. In the Georgia 
campaign, with General Polk’s forces, he took part in the 
fighting from Dalton to Atlanta, and was slightly wounded 
when the army was falling back from Marietta. On August 
13, 1864, while on duty in the entrenchments about Atlanta, 
under fire of the enemy, Lieutenant Lyles was seriously 
wounded, causing the loss of his right arm. This put an 
end to his service as a soldier, and he returned to his home 
in Mississippi, where he remained until 1873, when he 
visited Texas. He made his home at Fort Worth in 1875, 
and soon became known as one of the responsible and 
worthy men of the city. Earning the confidence of his 
fellow citizens by a life of integrity, he was elected to the 
office of county treasurer, in which he is now serving his 
second term. 


Max Maas, a leading citizen and public official of Gal- 
veston, entered the Confederate service as a boy in the fall 
of 1862, and made a worthy record in the cause of the 
South. He was born at Galveston, April 27, 1845, and was 
reared and educated at that city. When he began his serv- 
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ice as a Confederate soldier it was as a private in Capt. H. 
B. Andrews’ independent cavalry company, and either with 
this command, or on detached duty, he performed the work 
assigned him by the military authorities in Texas until the 
close of hostilities. For much of the time during the prog- 
ress of the war he was with the labor bureau attached to 
Gen. J. B. Magruder’s headquarters at Houston and Ander- 
son, Tex., and was also on special and courier duty on the 
Brazos river. When the armies of the Confederacy had sur- 
rendered he was among those who formally capitulated at 
Houston, and he then engaged in civil employment at that 
city, where he went through the memorable yellow fever 
epidemic in 1867. Returning to Galveston in 1868 he was 
employed in commercial pursuits until 1870, when he vis- 
ited Europe. Returning in 1871 he engaged in business 
with Marx & Kempner, later in 1873 with Heidenheimer 
Bros., in 1880 became a member of the firm of George 
Seligson & Co., and in 1890 of Moore, McKinney & Co. 
He now holds the position of chief deputy State and county 
tax collector. Ever since the war he has been an active 
figure in mercantile affairs and highly regarded by his fel- 
low citizens. Mr. Maas was married in 1873 to Sarah 
Davis, of Albany, N. Y., and they have four sons and five 
daughters. 


Thomas J. Maben, of Fort Worth, a veteran of Forrest’s 
cavalry, was born at Chapel Hill, Tenn., in 1845. He 
entered the Confederate service at the age of seventeen 
years, enlisting in October, 1862, in Company F, Eleventh 
regiment Tennessee cavalry, and as a private he served until 
the end of the war. In March, 1863, he participated in the 
famous battle of Thompson’s Station, Tenn., in which the 
Confederate cavalry under Generals Van Dorn, Forrest and 
W. H. Jackson captured the Federal brigade garrisoning 
that point. Here Private Maben was wounded in the arm. 
Subsequently he was with General Forrest in the famous 
chase after Streight’s Federal raiders, five days and nights 
of hard riding and brisk skirmishing, resulting in the cap- 
ture of the enemy. At the battles of Chickamauga and Mis- 
sionary Ridge, and at Murfreesboro, Franklin and Nash- 
ville, he fought with the army of Tennessee, and was part 
of the heroic rear guard that saved Hood’s army as it fell 
back across the Tennessee river after the disaster at Nash- 
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ville. In many other engagements under General Forrest 
he did faithful duty as a Confederate trooper, and finally 
he surrendered with his great leader at Gainesville, Ala., in 
May, 1865. After peace was restored he remained in Ten- 
nessee until 1878, for some time acting as deputy sheriff of 
Marshall county. Since 1878 he has been a resident of Fort 
Worth, and he now holds the office of constable of the First 
precinct of Tarrant county. 


Colonel Hinchie Parham Mabry entered the Confederate 
service early in 1861, with the rank of captain. He was 
with the army that marched from Texas under Brig.-Gen. 
Ben McCulloch, to assist Price in the effort to hold Mis- 
souri for the Confederacy. He participated in the battle of 
Wilson’s Creek and bore himself gallantly on that occasion. 
This regiment was also in the battle of Pea Ridge or Elk- 
‘ horn Tavern. When Price and Van Dorn went over to the 
east side of the Mississippi in 1862, Mabry, now colonel of 
the Third Texas cavalry, accompanied them. Although 
they reached Mississippi too late for the battle of Shiloh, 
they did good service in defending North Mississippi and 
keeping Grant and Rosecrans too much employed to inter- 
fere with Bragg’s campaign in Kentucky. On September 
19, 1862, there was fought at Iuka a battle in which the 
Confederates had the honors of the combat, yet could not 
reap any fruits of it, because heavy reinforcements to the 
Union army made it unsafe for them to remain at that 
point. In that battle Colonel Mabry was severely wounded, 
and was for several months disabled. During the latter part 
of 1863 he was attached to the brigade of Gen. L. S. Ross. 
On March 5, 1864, he participated in the attack of the 
brigades of Gens. Robert V. Richardson and L. S. Ross 
upon the Union fortifications at Yazoo City. They carried 
all the works except one strong redoubt, then occupied the 
town and busied themselves collecting such things as they 
might be able to carry off, and retired laden with booty. 
Mabry was in north Mississippi during the summer of 
1864, serving under Forrest, and commanded a brigade 
consisting of the Fourth and Sixth regiments of Missis- 
sippi cavalry, Thirty-eighth regiment Mississippi Mounted 
infantry, Fourteenth regiment Confederate cavalry, Four- 
teenth and Seventeenth regiments of Arkansas cavalry, 
consolidated, and a battery of artillery. This. brigade he 
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commanded at the battle of Harrisburg, near Tupelo. The 
battle was a very fierce one, and assault after assault was 
made by Forrest’s brave men, only to meet with repulse. 
But the Union commander made no farther effort to advance 
upon Tupelo, and after waiting a day retreated, and nine 
days later was in Memphis. Forrest, whose force was but 
half that of the enemy, knowing that his stubborn fight had 
so impressed the Federals with his strength as to cause them 
to retreat, regarded the affair as a victory for himself, and 
such it was in effect, though a tactical defeat. After Hood’s 
disastrous Tennessee campaign, Forrest’s cavalry, much 
reduced in numbers, was the only defense of North Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama. It was too feeble to withstand the 
much more numerous force of Wilson. In April, 1865, the 
long struggle came to an end, the different Confederate 
commands accepted the same terms that had been given to 
Lee and Johnston, and the men returned to their homes. 


Thomas L. McCarty, of Ennis, is highly deserving of 
mention as one of the private soldiers who made the fame 
of Hood’s Texas brigade, army of Northern Virginia. He 
was born in Virginia, September 10, 1843, of colonial ances- 
try. <A brother of his grandfather McCarty and several 
relatives of his mother were soldiers of the Revolution. His 
parents, J. Thomas McCarty and Susan A. Thomas, both 
of Virginia, came to Texas about 1852, and the father 
became one of the prominent citizens of Bryan, holding the 
office of mayor and acting as one of the commissioners in 
charge of building the Agricultural and Mechanical col- 
lege. Mr. McCarty received his education in Virginia, 
Kentucky and at Galveston, Tex. In the summer of 1861, 
when he was about eighteen years of age, the military com- 
pany to which he belonged went to Virginia, and was one 
of the companies (L) of the First Texas volunteer infantry, 
commanded by Col. Louis T. Wigfall, the distinguished 
Confederate statesman. From that time he served in all 
the campaigns and battles of the Texas brigade, as a private 
soldier, and did his duty on the most famous battlefields of 
the four years’ war. Among these battles the most memor- 
able were Gaines’ Mill, Malvern Hill, Second Manassas, 
Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, Chickamauga, 
Knoxville, the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, Hanover Junc- 
tion and Cold Harbor. He was in the heroic charge of the 
Tex 35 
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Texas brigade, that Gen. Robert E. Lee attempted to lead, 
on May 6, 1864, in the Wilderness, and was on duty with 
his brigade from the Wilderness to the fall of Petersburg, 
and surrendered with Lee at Appomattox, and was paroled. 
After his return to Texas Mr. McCarty was variously em- 
ployed until 1872, when he as agent sold the lots in the 
new town of Ennis, to the success of which he has been 
an active contributor, and where he is yet engaged in busi- 
ness. He is a leader socially and is prominent in Freema- 
sonry, and a member of James Longstreet camp, United 
Confederate veterans. In 1874 he was married to Nannie 
Beckham, and they have two sons and two daughters. The 
sons, Lee and Walter, are in business at Oklahoma City. 


John H. McCauley, a gallant Confederate veteran resid- 
ing at Wichita Falls, was born in Orange county, N. C., in 
' 7840, son of William and Martha King McCauley. His 
family is of Scotch-Irish extraction and was established in 
America immediately after the war of the Revolution. Mr. 
McCauley came with his father to Rush county, Tex., in 
1849, and there enlisted, early in the war for the Confed- 
eracy, in Company E of the Tenth regiment Texas cavalry. 
After the battle of Elkhorn the regiment was sent to Jack- 
sonport, Ark., and dismounted, and as infantry they were 
taken across the Mississippi and ordered to Corinth, to 
become a part of the army of Tennessee. They marched 
into Kentucky with Kirby Smith’s forces and were dis- 
tinguished at the victory of Richmond and in the advance 
toward the Ohio river. Private McCauley participated in 
the arduous marching and fighting of that campaign, after 
the retreat fought at the battle of Murfreesboro; marched 
and fought with Gen. J. E. Johnston in Mississippi during 
the Vicksburg campaign, and then returning to Bragg’s 
army, took part in the battle of Chickamauga, and in 1864 
fought under Johnston and Hood in the Atlanta campaign, 
including the battles of New Hope Church, Kenesaw Moun- 
tain, Lost Mountain, Peachtree Creek, Atlanta and Jones- 
boro, and ended his battle record at Franklin and Nash- 
ville in the memorable winter campaign in Tennessee. Just 
about the time of the surrender his brother, James Mc- 
Cauley, was killed at Mobile, Ala. Mr. McCauley returned 
to Rush county after the close of hostilities, and in 1884 
made his home at Wichita Falls, where he has had a suc- 
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cessful business career. He was married in 1878 to Mary 
McDonald, of Mississippi, and they have five children liv- 


ing. 


Ashbel G. McClung, an attorney of Fort Worth, for- 
merly in the military service of the Confederate States with 
the Texas troops, was born in Blount county, Tenn., in 
1835. He came to Texas in 1855, and soon taking a leading 
position in his community was appointed clerk of the dis- 
trict court of El Paso county. This office he left to enter 
the Confederate service. His first military experience was 
with General Sibley’s brigade, in the memorable campaign 
in New Mexico, which involved some brisk engagements 
with the enemy, but was principally noted for the hardships 
and deprivations suffered by the men of the command. Mr. 
McClung enlisted in September, 1861, at Fort Filmore, 
N. M., in an independent company attached to Sibley’s 
command, known as Coopwood’s Spy company, afterward 
a part of Col. John S. Ford’s Texas regiment. During the 
campaign in New Mexico Mr. McClung took part in the 
battle of Valverde, on the Rio Grande, February 21, 1862, 
and the engagement in Glorieta canon, February 28th. 
Then, after remaining a few weeks at Santa Fe, the troops 
returned to Texas in the following spring, worn out by the 
hardships of the march. In February, 1863, Mr. McClung 
was assigned to duty in the quartermaster’s department, 
which was his line of duty until the close of the war. Re- 
maining in Texas when hostilities ceased, he made his home, 
in 1873, at Fort Worth, which has ever since been his resi- 
dence place. 


D. R. P. McDermett, M. D., of Dallas, was born at Fort 
Gibson, Indian Territory, 1841. He completed his literary 
education at Hanover college, near Madison, Ind., but left 
that institution while in the junior year, in September, 
1861, to enter the military service of the Confederate States. 
On leaving college he went to Dallas, Tex., and in the 
spring of 1862 aided in the organization of Colonel Dar- 
nell’s regiment and afterward of the Nineteenth regiment 
Texas cavalry. Of the latter command he was made ser- 
geant major, in which capacity he served for about six 
months, then resigning and taking his place in the ranks 
of the Second regiment. His name was carried on the rolls 
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of this regiment until the close of the war, but his service 
was rendered almost entirely on detail in the commissary, 
ordnance and hospital departments. Dr. McDermett expe- 
rienced considerable service in the Trans-Mississippi depart- 
ment, participating in the various campaigns of his regi- 
ment and was under fire on several occasions, notably at 
Gravel Hill during the expedition to Cape Girardeau; at 
the Mound plantation fight on the Mississippi river below 
Lake Providence, and at Bayou Joe on the Mississippi. 
After the close of hostilities Dr. McDermett came to Dallas 
and began his preparations to enter the medical profession. 
He was graduated professionally at Galveston in 1870, and 
soon afterward began his practice, which has continued 
with much success at the city of Dallas since the year 1888 


Charles McDougall, of Dallas, a veteran of the army of 
Northern Virginia, was born at Port Gibson, Miss., in 
1843. In July, 1861, he enlisted for the Confederate States 
setvice as a private in Company F, Forty-eighth regiment 
Mississippi infantry. This regiment was a part of the bri- 
gade of Gen. Carnot Posey, in Longstreet’s corps, army of 
Northern Virginia, and made a splendid record in the cam- 
paigns of Robert E. Lee. They fought face to face with 
the enemy over the bloody log entrenchments at Spottsyl- 
vania and held Grant’s army at bay in that desperate fight 
at Fort Gregg when Petersburg was being evacuated. Pri- 
vate McDougall served with his command at Yorktown, 
Seven Pines, the Seven Days’ battles before Richmond, 
Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, and in the latter bat- 
tle, May 3, 1863, was severely wounded in the right knee, 
incapacitating him for duty at the front. After some time 
in hospital at Richmond he returned home on a furlough. 
But when partially recovered he rejoined the army in Vir- 
ginia, and being still crippled, was assigned to duty in the 
commissary department and stationed at South Key, on the 
Blackwater river. After the capitulation of General Lee 
he surrendered at Norfolk. Mr. McDougall has been a 
resident of Fort Worth since March, 1874, and for more 
than a quarter century has been active in business and 
social life. For several years he held the office of city sec- 
retary, and at present he holds the position of agent for 
the Texas & Pacific coal mines. 
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Captain Samuel J. P. McDowell, of Lockhart, Caldwell 
county, a veteran of the Texas division of infantry, Trans- 
Mississippi army, was born in Maury county, Tenn., July 
6, 1824, and made his home at Lockhart in 1853. <A few. 
years later he was elected county clerk, an office he held 
from 1856 to 1860. When hostilities began in the spring 
of 1861 he was active in the cause of the South, and in 
April organized and was made captain of a company of 
cavalry scouts for coast duty under Col. Henry E. McCul- 
loch. Subsequently resigning this rank, he entered the Con- 
federate States service, March 28, 1862, and was elected 
lieutenant of Company K, Seventeenth regiment Texas 
infantry. At the organization of that command, he was 
elected captain of his company, and he commanded it during 
the subsequent service of the regiment, until his retirement 
near the close of the war. The regiment was a part of Gen. 
Richard Waterhouse’s’ brigade, in the Texas infantry divi- 
sion, and was first in battle during the Confederate attack 
on the Federals at Milliken’s Bend, La., opposite Vicksburg, 
in 1863. In that fight Captain McDowell’s company lost 
eighteen killed and wounded out of thirty-nine in battle and 
he was himself slightly wounded. Since the war he has 
been occupied as a merchant and farmer. He has been 
honored with public office, serving as a member of the leg- 
islature, in the session of 1861-62, and as district and county 
clerk, 1873-80. He is a member of George E. Pickett camp, 
United Confederate veterans, and has attended the reunions 
at Houston and Nashville. His eldest son, Walter E. 
McDowell, is an honorary member of the same camp, and a 
hearty friend of the Confederate comrades of his father, 
and reverences the patriotic traditions of the South. He 
was elected county clerk at Lockhart in 1894, and re-elected 
in 1896, 1898 and 1900. 


E. E. McGee, of Pilot Point, Tex., an ardent Confederate, 
commander of Winnie Davis camp, United Confederate 
veterans, is a native of North Carolina, and rendered his 
military service with the troops of that State. He enlisted 
at the age of sixteen years and five months, attaching him- 
self to Company B, Forty-second regiment North Carolina 
infantry, when in camp near Petersburg, Va., on September 
I, 1862. This regiment was on duty about Petersburg and 
Richmond and in North Carolina, and was brigaded under 
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Gen. James G. Martin, a Mexican war veteran who had 
been commander-in-chief of the State troops. At Kinston, 
N. C., in the summer of 1863, General Martin selected 
McGee as his courier, a position the young soldier held until 
the end of the war, serving also with Martin’s successor, 
General Kirkland. Going to Virginia, the brigade was dis- 
tinguished in the fighting before Petersburg and_ at 
Drewry’s Bluff under Beauregard, and at Second Cold 
Harbor, under General Lee. They took part in the battles 
before Petersburg in June, 1864, and were stationed on the 
fortified line, from June 6 to December 18, 1864, just to the 
left of the place where the famous mine explosion occurred, 
causing “the battle of the Crater.”” Here was the most serious 
part of young McGee’s war experience, under the inces- 
sant fire of artillery and sharpshooters. In December they 
were sent back to North Carolina, under Gen. W. W. Kirk- 
land, who had taken command of the brigade in July or 
August. Still acting as courier for the brigade commander, 
McGee served during the operations for the relief of Fort 
Fisher, and had arduous duty to perform when they 
retreated to Wilmington, closely pressed by the enemy, as 
General Kirkland commanded the rear guard and fought 
several engagements to hold the Federals in check. From 
Wilmington they fell back in the interior, and participated 
in the battle of Bentonville, where General Kirkland’s horse 
was killed under him, and McGee gave up his horse to his 
chief. He accompanied the general to Greensboro, and car- 
ried the news of the surrender to his brigade when John- 
ston capitulated to Sherman. He remained with his gen- 
eral, who was sick, on the field of encampment of the army 
until May 5, and was the last private soldier of Johnston’s 
army to leave the place of surrender. 


George T. McGehee, of San Marcos, a survivor of Ter- 
ry’s Texas Rangers, was born at Bastrop, Tex., February 5, 
1836, the second white child born at that town. His father, 
Thomas G. McGehee, commanded a company in the war for 
Texan independence, and his mother, Minerva Hunt, was 
a native of North Alabama. In November, 1846, the fam- 
ily settled in Hays county, near the site of San Marcos, 
building the first house in the county. Beginning his career 
in this sort of pioneer life, struggling with nature and gain- 
ing her blessings of health and vigor, young McGehee 
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qualified himself for efficient service as a soldier in one of 
the most gallant of Texas commands. He enlisted in 1861 
in Company D, Eighth regiment Texas cavalry, Col. B. F. 
Terry commanding, and thereafter served as a private 
throughout the war. He was with the regiment in all its 
campaigns from Kentucky to the Carolinas, fighting under 
the great cavalry leaders, Wheeler and Forrest, and partic- 
ipated in as many as two hundred engagements. He was 
twice wounded, having his teeth shot away and a portion of 
his face, but missed very little duty, and was enjoying his 
only furlough, granted on account of disabling wounds, 
when the war came to its close. Since then this gallant 
soldier has resided in Hays county, devoting himself to the 
pursuits of civil life, and winning honorable success. He 
has been three times elected to the State legislature by the 
largest majorities ever given in the district. With his old 
comrades he is still in touch as a member of P. C. Woods 
camp, United Confederate veterans. To Sarah C., the 
daughter of Col. P. C. Woods, the gallant soldier for whom 
this camp was named, he was married in 1870. 


Francis W. McGuire, of Dallas, a veteran of Terry’s 
Texas Rangers, was born at Tuscaloosa, Ala., in 1842, and 
became a resident of Texas in his boyhood. In Washington 
county, in September, 1861, he enlisted for the Confederate 
service in Company D, Eighth regiment Texas cavalry, 
Col. B. F. Terry commanding, and with this famous com- 
mand, as a private, he served until the close of hostilities. 
He took part in the first engagement of the Rangers, at 
Woodsonville, Ky., December 17, 1861; was under fire at 
Fort Pillow, fought at the battle of Shiloh, and afterward 
shared the record of the cavalry of the army of Tennessee, 
under the gallant Joe Wheeler. Among the many battles in 
which he took part were Perryville, Murfreesboro, Chicka- 
mauga, Mossy Creek, Dandridge, Knoxville and the fight- 
ing of the Georgia campaigns from Dalton to Atlanta and 
Jonesboro, and against Sherman on his march to Savannah. 
From this active service Private McGuire escaped without 
other injury than a slight wound received at the battle of 
Murfreesboro. He finally surrendered at Jackson, Miss., 
and soon afterward came to Texas and engaged in business 
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pursuits. Since 1890 he has been a citizen of Dallas, where 
he is manager of the Standard Saving and Loan com- 


pany. 


Major William M. McGregor, a gallant artillery officer 
of the army of Northern Virginia, was born in Talladega 
county, Ala., November 18, 1842. He is a descendant of old 
Southern families, his father, Thomas McGregor, having 
been a native of South Carolina, and his mother, Louisa 
Hill, of Tennessee. When the war began he was a student 
in the college at Auburn, Ala., then known as the East Ala- 
bama college, and he left his studies there to enlist as a 
private in Company E of the Tenth regiment Alabama 
infantry, commanded by Col. John H. Forney, who was 
promoted to major-general in 1862. After he had served 
with this command a few months in Virginia, he was per- 
‘mitted to assist John Pelham, a brilliant young Alabamian 
who had left West Point to join the Confederate army and 
had gained distinction at First Manassas, in organizing a 
company of horse artillery for service with Gen. j. E. B. 
Stuart. This, as it turned out, was about as high an honor 
as could have been granted a young and ambitious soldier. 
McGregor enlisted forty men in Talladega county, and was 
elected first lieutenant of the company, Pelham being cap- 
tain. Their first fight was at Williamsburg, Va., beginning 
a career of remarkable distinction in connection with the 
cavalry of the famous Stuart. They were drilled to as 
great rapidity in evolution as cavalry itself, and on more 
than one memorable field they performed the feat of charg- 
ing the enemy with their guns in action. In this first battle 
McGregor won the commendation of Longstreet and Stuart, 
and during the Seven Days’ battles before Richmond he 
again gained attention. Pelham was then promoted to 
major, and McGregor was made captain of a battery in his 
battalion of horse artillery. In this capacity he served in 
all the cavalry raids and battles of Gen. J. E. B. Stuart, 
including Kelly’s Ford, where Pelham was killed, the 
famous victory at Brandy Station, and the fatal fight at 
Yellow Tavern, when Stuart fell. He was also in many of 
the general battles of the army, rendering notable service 
at Second Manassas, Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg and 
Chancellorsville. He continued his gallant service under 
Wade Hampton, Fitzhugh Lee and W. H. F. Lee after the 
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death of Stuart, and was frequently commended in the offi- 
cial reports of the battles in 1864 during the campaign 
against Richmond. At Ream’s Station, said Hampton, 
McGregor contributed greatly to the confusion of the 
enemy, and at the battle of Poplar Spring Church, when 
Fitzhugh Lee charged the enemy in flank, “McGregor kept 
his guns on the line of battle, charging with the troops and 
keeping up a steady and accurate fire,” in the words of Gen- 
eral Hampton. Under W. H. F. Lee, McGregor commanded 
a battalion of horse artillery, with the commission of major, 
at the last. At the battle of Five Forks, which determined 
the fate of Richmond, his was the only artillery not captured 
by the enemy. On the retreat, he refused to surrender and 
went into North Carolina to join Johnston, but learning that 
he also was was about to capitulate, and that General Rosser 
had been captured in Virginia, he returned toward his home 
in Alabama, without surrender or parole. During his ser- 
vice he was several times slightly wounded, and horses 
were shot under him frequently, but he was but once 
seriously wounded, a shot breaking both bones of his right 
leg. After the war Major McGregor engaged in the prac- 
tice of law at Talladega, until his removal to Texas in 1870. 
With the exception of ten years at Austin, 1875-85, he has 
been a resident of Cameron since coming to the State. Gain- 
ing distinction in the practice of his profession he was 
elected judge of the county court in 1896. Major McGregor 
was married near Petersburg, Va., August 1, 1865, to 
Emma Rosa Cousins, a young lady whose house it happened 
to be his duty to shell at the time of the battle of Five 
Forks. They have five sons and two daughters living. 


John R. MacKenzie, M. D., of Weatherford, formerly 
in the medical service of the Confederate States army, was 
born in Monroe county, Tenn., September 24, 1834, son of 
John Lee MacKenzie, a native of Rockbridge county, Va. 
His paternal grandfather, Donald MacKenzie, came from 
County Inverness, Scotland, in 1770, to Virginia, served in 
the cavalry of Light Horse Harry Lee through the Revolu- 
tion, surviving a desperate wound received at the battle 
of Monmouth, and afterward married a Lee, a relative of 
his former commander. Dr. MacKenzie’s maternal grand- 
father, Samuel Wallace, was also born in Scotland, and was 
a patriot during the Revolution. Dr. MacKenzie attended 
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the pioneer schools in Tennessee, was graduated at Hiwas- 
see college, and when the war began in 1861 was a student 
in the medical department of the university of Nashville. 
Pomptly answering the call of country, he became a private 
soldier in Company B, Third regiment Tennesse infantry, 
at Knoxville, Tenn., May 1, 1861, and about thirty days 
later accompanied his regiment to Virginia, and was present 
at the first battle of Manassas, with the troops under Gen. 
Joseph E. Johnston which came upon that famous field in 
time to help turn the tide of defeat to one of victory. In 
the following October he was relieved from duty in the 
ranks, and he reported for duty as acting assistant surgeon 
to Dr. Yandell at Nashville, Tenn. There he was on duty 
at Johnston hospital, under Dr. Paul F. Eve, during the 
winter of 1861-62, and at the same time attending the lec- 
tures at the old university was able to graduate a few days 
before the fall of Fort Donelson. The city was then evac- 
uated, but at the request of Dr. Yandell, medical director, 
he remained at Johnston hospital in charge of those 
whom it was impracticable to move until April 7, 1862, 
when he made his way through the Federal lines, and 
reached Chattanooga on foot. In June he was ordered to 
Richmond, Va., for examination for the rank of assistant 
surgeon, and pending this examination he served in the field 
with Hood’s Texas brigade and the general infirmary corps 
during the Seven Days’ battles before Richmond, and after 
the close of that conflict in the Manchester hospital. On 
receiving his commission as assistant surgeon he was 
ordered to report to Gen. E. Kirby Smith at Knoxville, and 
he was on duty with General Smith’s command during the 
invasion of Kentucky in 1862. After his return he was on 
duty in the Frank Ramsey hospital at Loudon, Tenn., until 
July, 1863, when he was ordered to report to the command- 
ing officer of the Second Tennessee cavalry, Scott’s bri- 
gade, with which he participated in the last cavalry raid into 
Kentucky. On July 30, 1863, he was captured on Paint 
Lick creek, in Garrard county, and as a paroled prisoner 
was retained one month by the Federal troops at Camp Nel- 
son, Ky. Thence he was sent with a written order and 
without escort to Louisville, to report to Gen. J. T. Boyle, 
the Federal Commander, this being, it is believed, the only 
instance on record of a prisoner so traveling under the 
written order of the enemy. This order, one of the curiosi- 
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ties of the war, was preserved by Dr. MacKenzie, and is 
here reproduced. From Louisville he was forwarded to 
Fort McHenry, Baltimore, and thence on November 29, 
1863, he was sent with a party of medical officers and chap- 
lains to City Point, Va., and exchanged. On reaching 
Richmond he was ordered to Charleston, S. C., for exami- 
nation for promotion, and thence to Dalton, Ga., where he 
was assigned to the Eighteenth and Twenty-sixth Tennes- 
see infantry, Brown’s brigade, army of Tennessee. After 
the battle of Resaca he was ordered by Chief Surgeon 
Compton, of Stevenson’s division, to remain with the 
wounded who could not be moved, and thus he again fell 
into the hands of the enemy. He was allowed to go on duty 
in the prison hospital at Chattanooga, until three days after 
the battle of Jonesboro, when, with several other surgeons, 
he was passed into the Confederate lines, just in time to 
join in the march of the army, under General Hood, through 
north Georgia and Alabama. When the army crossed the 
Tennessee river, at Florence, he was ordered back to the 
officers’ hospital at Uniontown, Ala., and subsequently he 
was on duty at the Polk hospital, at Lauderdale Springs, 
under Dr. Robert Battey, until the last days of the war. 
He surrendered at Macon, Ga., to Gen. J. H. Wilson. In 
1873 Dr. MacKenzie removed to Texas, and for twenty- 
six years he has resided with his family, and practiced his 
profession continuously, at the city of Weatherford. Dur- 
ing his residence in Weatherford he has filled the positions 
of city and county physician, alderman and one term as 
mayor. 


William Gregory MacKenzie, an elder brother of the 
foregoing, was born in Monroe county, Tenn., September 
17, 1829; was graduated at Hiwassee college in 1815, stu- 
died medicine under Dr. Hurley, of Loudon, Tenn.; was 
graduated at a medical school at Savannah, Ga., in 1854, 
and also received a diploma from Shelby college, Nashville, 
Tenn., in 1856. When the war began he was engaged in 
the practice at Morgantown, Tenn., but promptly abandoned 
this for the Confederate service. He went into camp at 
Knoxville in the latter part of April, 1861, with the first 
skeleton companies for the Third Tennessee infantry, was 
appointed surgeon of the regiment before it was organized 
and officered, and served with it in Virginia under Col. 
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John C. Vaughn. Upon the return to Tennessee and the 
reorganization of the regiment he was transferred to the 
Frank Ramsey hospital at Loudon, where he remained as 
post surgeon until the advent of Burnside’s army in the 
fall of 1863, when he removed his hospital to Cassville, Ga. 
In the early spring of 1864 he was made senior surgeon of 
Gist’s brigade, army of Tennessee, with which he was on 
active duty at the front throughout the great campaign from 
Dalton to Atlanta, Ga., the battles of Franklin and Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and the closing scenes at Bentonville, N. C. 
At the close of the war he resumed the practice of medicine 
at Sweetwater, Tenn., where he led a quiet but busy life 
until October 6, 1877, when he was called to his final ac- 
count. Of his army life it can be truthfully said that he 
lived up to every duty, was prompt and efficient in his ser- 
vice, and never was absent a day from duty. He was with- 
‘out a superior as an operator, and by his skill and patience 
saved many a limb condemned to amputation. 


T. M. McKiney, of Greenville, was born in Pickens 
county, S. C., December 13, 1834. At the age of seventeen 
years he removed with his parents to Tallahatchie county, 
Miss., and it was with the troops of that State that he ren- 
dered his Confederate service, enlisting in April, 1862, as a 
private soldier in Company D, Twenty-seventh regiment 
Mississippi infantry. He was on duty with the command 
at Corinth during the siege by the Federal army, and 
marched with General Bragg into Kentucky, where he 
fought at the battle of Perryville, October 8th. His regi- 
ment was part of the brigade commanded by Gen. E. C. 
Walthall, a gallant soldier and in later life a distinguished 
statesman and senator from Mississippi. After Bragg’s 
retreat from Kentucky, Private McKiney fought at the bat- 
tle of Murfreesboro, and in 1863 he went through the Tulla- 
homa campaign, the retreat to Chattanooga, and the Chick- 
amauga campaign. At the battle of Chickamauga he made 
his final sacrifice for the South, falling with a desperate 
wound which necessitated the amputation of his right leg 
on the field. He lay in field hospital sixty days, thence was 
taken to Rome, Ga., and from there to his father’s home 
in Cherokee county, Ala. In May, 1864, he was able to 
return to his own home in Mississippi. Mr. McKiney has 
been a resident of Texas since 1879, and of Greenville since 
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1884. He is a member of Joseph E. Johnston camp, United 
Confederate veterans, and has attended the reunions at 
Houston, Birmingham, Nashville and Atlanta. For ten 
years he has held the office of public cotton weigher of his 
county. Mr. McKiney’s first wife, Irena Owen, to whom 
he was married in 1855, died in 1890, and in 1892 he wedded 
Mrs. Mollie E. Blalack, widow of a Confederate soldier of 
Mississippi. He has three children living. 


Albert W. McKinney, of Houston, a veteran of the gal- 
lant Texas brigade commanded by Generals Deshler and 
Granbury, and a former member of the staff of Gen. L. S. 
Ross, commanding the Texas division, United Confederate 
veterans, with the rank of colonel, was born in Alexandria, 
La., August 15, 1842. In 1856 he came to Texas with his 
parents and settled in Harris county, his home since that 
time. His first military service was in May, 1861, when, 
as a private in the Galveston Rifles, he accompanied that 
command to Brazos Santiago to participate in the capture 
of Brownsville, which surrendered, however, without resist- 
ance. Subsequently he enlisted in Company B, Twenty- 
fourth cavalry (dismounted), which soon became a part of 
Deshler’s brigade in the Texas division on duty in Arkansas. 
With this command he took part in the defense of Arkan- 
sas Post against the Federal army on January 11, 1863, and 
was slightly wounded. The Confederate garrison was sur- 
rendered, and Private McKinney was taken to Fort Butler, 
Springfield, Ill., and held for three and a half months. He 
and his comrades were then sent to City Point, Va., and 
exchanged, and the regiment and brigade were soon reor- 
ganized and assigned to the army of Tennessee. Mr. Mc- 
Kinney’s father had died the night he was captured, but he 
did not learn this sad news until two years after the event. 
After joining the army of Tennessee Private McKinney 
was in the front of the fighting, in Pat Cleburne’s famous 
division, until the surrender at Greensboro, N. C., April 
26, 1865. He fought at McLemore’s Cove and Chicka- 
mauga, where Deshler fell, and following that, under Gran- 
bury, he took part in the battles of Missionary Ridge, 
Orchard Knob, Ringgold, Dalton, Calhoun, Resaca, New 
Hope Church, Golgotha Church, Kenesaw Mountain, 
Peachtree Creek, Atlanta, Jonesboro, Lovejoy’s Station, 
Decatur, Columbia, Spring Hill and Franklin. In the latter 
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terrible fight General Granbury was killed, and Mr. Mc- 
Kinney is the only survivor of those who carried their 
beloved leader from the field. Just before this, at Spring 
Hill, they had gone into battle after feasting on three ears of 
parched corn each, their only rations. Fifty-two per cent of 
the brigade were killed or wounded at Franklin in an hour 
and a half. After Franklin Mr. McKinney fought at Nash- 
ville and Bentonville, N. C. Returning to Texas after the 
war he engaged in farming until 1884, when he was elected 
tax assessor of Harris county. He has held this office four- 
teen years, and is the present incumbent. In 1866 Mr. Mc- 
Kinney was married to Jane Singleton, and he has two sons 
and three daughters living. 


A. B. McKnight, a veteran of Forrest’s cavalry, is a 
native of Tennessee, born in Cannon county, July 25, 1842. 
He volunteered as a Confederate soldier in 1861, in Com- 
pany C of the Second battalion Tennessee cavalry, and was 
first in active service with the forces of General Zollicoffer 
in eastern Kentucky. In the winter of 1861 he participated 
in the fights at Wild Cat and Fishing Creek, Ky., and fall- 
ing back from there after the death of Zollicoffer, came 
under the command of Gen. Frank C. Armstrong after the 
battle of Shiloh. Under Armstrong he fought at various 
skirmishes in Mississippi, and in the engagement at Brit- 
ton’s Lane, Tenn., September 1, 1862, and in the latter fight 
was wounded in the head. Under General Forrest he partici- 
pated in the famous cavalry campaigns of that great leader 
in 1864, fighting at Okolona, Brice’s Cross Roads and Har- 
risburg, Miss., at Fort Pillow and Paducah, Ky., during 
the raid into west Tennessee and Kentucky, rode into Mem- 
phis in Forrest’s famous raid of August, and later in the 
year took part in the destruction of the Federal stores at 
Johnsonville, Tenn., one of the most startling of Forrest’s 
daring operations. After escaping serious injury on many 
hard fought fields Mr. McKnight was badly wounded in a 
fight with Wilson’s raiders, April 2, 1865, in Bibb county, 
Ala., in consequence of which he lost his right leg. Thus 
disabled, at the close of the war he returned to his Tennes- 
see home, where he was busied for a number of years sub- 
sequently as a merchant and farmer. Removing to Texas 
he made his home for a time at Ferris and later at Waxa- 
hachie, his present place of abode. In the year 1900 he was 
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elected treasurer of Ellis county, a mark of confidence in 
his character and appreciation of his excellent record of 
valor and sacrifice in the cause of country. Mr. McKnight 
is a member of Winnie Davis camp, No. 108, United Con- 
federate veterans. He was married in 1868 to Sarah Jet- 
tun, who died in 1877, leaving three children now living: 
Edgar, Ella and Annie. By his present wife, Mary Martin, 
he has one son living, Martin. 


John M. McKnight, M. D., of Laredo, was born at Jack- 
son, Tenn., August 30, 1846, and began his residence in 
Texas in 1855. When the war began against the States of 
the South he was living in Guadalupe county, where he 
enlisted in April, 1863, in Company A of Colonel Browder’s 
regiment, Texas cavalry. He served with this command, 
as a private, in the Trans-Mississippi department until the 
close of the struggle. Afterward, as many other Southern- 
ers did, he went to Mexico, and there he began the study of 
medicine. Returning after four years he was graduated in 
the medical department of the university of Louisiana in 
1872, and he practiced his profession in Mexico until 1875, 
when he came back to Texas to remain permanently. Since 
1881 he has been a resident of Laredo, and active and suc- 
cessful in his profession. He is a member of Santos Bena- 
vides camp, United Confederate veterans, and a true Con- 
federate. Since 1885 he has served as quarantine officer at 
Laredo, by appointment of Governors Ireland and Sayers. 
Dr. McKnight was married in 1879 to Mary Goodrich, and 
they have three daughters. 


Colonel Moses Waddel McKnight, of Waxahachie, dis- 
tinguished as an officer of Forrest’s cavalry, was born in 
Cannon county, Tenn., June 22, 1833, son of Alexander and 
Anna P. McKnight, and great-grandson of Moses Waddel, 
the famous educator and founder and president of North 
Carolina universitv. He was graduated at Irving college, 
near the Cumberland mountains, in 1853, and afterward 
taught school in Hill’s academy, and at Woodbury, and 
while residing at the latter place read law with Maj. J. L. 
Fare and Charles Ready, gaining admission to the bar in 
1858. Meanwhile, in 1855, he had been married to the 
charming daughter of one of his legal instructors, Mary A. 
Fare. He engaged in the practice of law in his native State 
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until after the formation of the confederacy. Being of old 
Whig stock he opposed secession and on the night before 
the election which decided the withdrawal of Tennessee he 
made the last Union speech at the city of Nashville, in 
which he stated, however, that whatever the result might 
be, and he had no doubt in his own mind as to that, he 
would go with his State, enlist in her army and fight to the 
end. True to his pledge, he enlisted as a private in Capt. 
T. M. Allison’s company of the First battalion Tennessee 
cavalry, June 28, 1861. A few days later he was elected 
sergeant-major of the battalion. At Jacinto, Miss., on 
May 14, 1862, his company was re-enlisted for three years 
or during the war, and he was elected captain. When his 
battalion and the Seventh were consolidated his company 
became Company C of the Second regiment, Tennessee 
cavalry, under Col. C. R. Barteau. This regiment was part of 
’ the brigade of General Bell, under the great cavalry leader, 
Nathan B. Forrest, and was distinguished in many famous 
victories. Captain McKnight gallantly led the regiment as 
its temporary commander at the battle of Okolona, Miss., 
in February, 1864, and was badly wounded in the left breast 
late in the afternoon, but did not leave the field. In the 
fight at Paducah, Ky., March 25, 1864, he again com- 
manded the regiment, and was stricken down and his head 
fearfully crushed by a falling chimney which had been hit 
by a shell. Though he has never entirely recovered from 
the injury, he was again on duty soon and participated in 
the great victory at Brice’s Crossroads, June 10, 1864, and 
the exciting pursuit of General Sturgis’ men back to Mem- 
phis. On July 13th, the day before the battle of Harris- 
burg, he was again wounded, the bones of his leg being 
shattered between the knee and ankle. Entirely disabled 
for service, he was sent to the home of Col. J. D. McAllis- 
ter, near Aberdeen, Miss., and in August, while there, he 
received notice of his promotion to colonel of cavalry by 
General Forrest. But he could not accept the position, and 
was never again in the field. When General Forrest sur- 
rendered his command, in May, 1865, he sent Colonel 
McKnight his parole in care of General Bell. Returning to 
Tennessee he was elected president of the Woodbury male 
and female college, a position he held for three years, at the 
same time looking after his law practice. In 1870 he was 
elected attorney-general of the Seventh judicial circuit of 
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Tennessee, and he filled this office with marked ability until 
1878. Since 1880 he has been a resident of Waxahachie, 
Tex., and prominently engaged in the duties of his profes- 
sion. He is an elder in the Presbyterian church; is of high 
degree in the Masonic order, in which he was active in 
early life, and since the war has been identified with the 
Democratic party. His wife, after many years of suffering, 
died at Chicago, IIl., September 25, 1894, and was buried 
at Lebanon, Tenn. Colonel McKnight has two children 
living: Sarah A., wife of Maj. Dixon C. Williams, of 
Chicago, IIl., and Alex J. of Commerce, Tex. His daugh- 
ter has two children, J. Lester and Mai Fare, the former of 
whom is the law partner of Colonel McKnight, and com- 
mandant of Gen. N. B. Forrest camp, United Sons of Con- 
federate veterans, at Waxahachie. 


J. M. McLeod, of Greenville, is a native of Kentucky, 
born in Fayette county, March 25, 1845. In the fall of 
1859 he entered the university at Toronto, Canada, where 
he was a student until the news reached him of the bom- 
bardment of Fort Sumter, in April, 1861. Immediately 
returning to Kentucky he enlisted in the following October 
as a private in Company H of Gen. John H. Morgan’s 
original cavalry squadron. He served with the gallant 
Morgan in his operations in Kentucky and Tennessee, 
including the battles of Shiloh and Murfreesboro, and the 
raid into Kentucky preceding the advance of Bragg’s army, 
in the course of which he was in the battle at Cave City, 
Lebanon and Cynthiana. He was four times slightly 
wounded prior to the second fight at Cynthiana, when he 
was desperately hurt, crippling him for life. As he lay at 
home, wounded, he was captured and taken to a negro jail 
at Lexington, but a week later was permitted to return 
home. Soon after he was piloted out of the State by his 
friends, and he made his way safely to Toronto, where, 
crippled and on crutches, he resumed his studies, in Sep- 
tember, 1863. He was graduated in June, 1865. When tid- 
ings arrived of the surrender of General Lee, he resolved 
in the bitterness of disappointment never to return to the 
United States, and secured naturalization as a British sub- 
ject. Going to Europe he traveled for a year and then pre- 
pared to return, intending to make his home at Quebec. 
But at Liverpool he happened to see a beautiful American 
Tex 36 
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flag unfurled on an American vessel, and the sight of the 
old and beloved emblem filled him with emotion, and 
changed the current of his life. Bursting into tears he 
resolved to return to his native land, under the flag that 
now belonged to him as well as to anyone. Sailing for New 
York he returned to Kentucky and soon found employment 
as a teacher, his profession through all the years that have 
elapsed. Since 1883 he has made his home at Greenville, 
where he is highly esteemed, as was evidenced by his elec- 
tion, in 1900, to the office of district clerk. Professor 
McLeod was married in early manhood to Adelaide Clark, 
of Kentucky, who died in 1874, leaving a son and daughter, 
and in 1890 he wedded Mrs. Ann Ross, widow of Col. N. J. 
Ross, of the Confederate States army. 


John B. Magruder, A. M., a well-known educator resid- 
“ing at San Antonio, was born in Warren county, Miss., 
December 6, 1840. His parents were W. H. N. Magruder, 
a prominent man in his time, professor of languages at Cen- 
tenary college, Jackson, La., and superintendent of educa- 
tion in Louisiana during the Confederate period, and his 
wife Mary, daughter of Rev. Heman Bangs, a Methodist 
minister of New York. He was educated in his father’s 
school, and though the war interfered with his graduation 
he afterward received from Centenary college the honor- 
ary degree of master of arts. Professor Magruder entered 
the Confederate service in May, 1861, as a private in the 
Pointe Coupée artillery, one of the famous batteries which 
Louisiana gave to the Southern armies. Going to Kentucky 
and joining the forces under General Polk at Columbus, he 
participated in the noted battle of Belmont, November 7, 
1861, and narrowly escaped death from the explosion of a 
cannon he was serving, two comrades being killed at his 
side. After the evacuation of Kentucky by Gen. Albert 
Sidney Johnston he served in that dreary and dangerous 
siege of Island No. 10, where the brave Confederate gar- 
rison, contending against the elements as well as an over- 
whelming Federal force, was finally forced to surrender. 
Here, though not wounded, he again had a close escape 
from death, being the only one to escape of a party of com- 
rades who were accidentally precipitated in the river. When 
made a prisoner of war at Island No. 10 he was taken to 
Camp Douglas, Chicago, and imprisoned five months. On 
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being exchanged at Vicksburg he rejoined his command at 
Jackson, Miss., and served through the Mississippi cam- 
paign against Grant and the siege of Vicksburg, May 18 to 
July 4, 1863. Here he was again made a prisoner and 
paroled. Returning home he subsequently re-enlisted in 
Ogden’s battalion, a gallant Louisiana cavalry command 
which served in Wirt Adams’ brigade in Mississippi, and 
under Gen. N. B. Forrest in the final operations in that State 
and Alabama. He surrendered at Gainesville, Ala., with 
Forrest's command, in May, 1865, and then returned to 
Louisiana and presently began his life work as a teacher. 
For some time he was an instructor in the State university 
at Baton Rouge. Since 1890 he has resided at San Antonio, 
conducting a private school, and he is an honored and 
respected citizen. For five years he has been the treasurer 
of Albert Sidney Johnston camp, United Confederate vet- 
erans. In 1866 he was married to Hettie Kleinpeter, of 
Louisiana, and they have two sons and four daughters. 


Rev. D. J. Martin, a minister of the Northern Texas con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal church South, was born 
in Smith county, Tenn., September 17, 1844, and entered 
the Confederate service in July, 1862, as a private soldier in 
Bennett’s regiment of cavalry. He served with the cavalry 
command of the famous raider Gen. John H. Morgan, par- 
ticipating in the battles of Hartsville and Milton, Tenn., 
and Lebanon, Elizabethtown, Mullin’s Hill, and Marrow- 
bone, Ky., and numerous other engagements, finally riding 
on that daring raid of Morgan’s men through Kentucky, 
Indiana and Ohio, around Cincinnati, and was captured 
with many others near Gallipolis, Ohio, in July, 1863. Sub- 
sequently he was confined one month at Camp Morton, Ind., 
and eighteen months at Camp Douglass, Chicago. In the 
latter prison pen he lost his left eye. Mr. Martin came to 
Texas in 1870, and ever since has been actively laboring in 
the ministry of his church, his present residence being at 
Plano. 


John Jackson Massie, of Fort Worth, a veteran of the 
army of Northern Virginia, was born near Ashland, in the 
vicinity of Richmond, Va., in April, 1839. At the age of 
nineteen years he moved from his native place to Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., and there, when the war began, he enlisted in 
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April, 1861, as a private in Company A, Fourteenth regi- 
ment Tennessee infantry. This regiment is well remem- 
bered as one of the three Tennessee commands which made 
up Archer’s famous brigade of the army under Gen. Rob- 
ert E. Lee, and Private Massie was identified with its gal- 
lant deeds during the greater part of the war. He fought 
at Seven Pines and in the Seven Days’ battles before Rich- 
mond, at Cedar Mountain and Second Manassas, at Fred- 
erick City, Harper’s Ferry, Shepherdstown and Falling 
Waters, in the great combats at Fredericksburg, Chancel- 
lorsville and Gettysburg, and finally at Bristow Station 
while with the Fourteenth Tennessee, and in the following 
April (1864), was transferred to Fry’s battery, of Cut- 
shaw’s artillery battalion, army of Northern Virginia. As 
an artilleryman he took part in the gigantic struggle of 
1864, including the battles of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania 
‘Court House and Cold Harbor. Subsequently he was with 
Early in the Shenandoah valley, until the battle of Cedar 
Creek, where he-was shot in the left ankle and badly 
wounded. In this condition he was captured by the enemy 
and sent as a prisoner of war to Baltimore, where he 
remained through the winter. Being exchanged just before 
the evacuation of Petersburg he was at his home when that 
event arrived, but he promptly set out on crutches to follow 
the remnant of General Lee’s army as it marched westward. 
On April 8, 1865, he overtook his comrades at Appomattox 
Court House, but finding that the end was near, he escaped 
next morning before the surrender was consummated, and 
returned home. This ended his military service, in which 
he made a worthy and commendable record. Since 1877 
Mr. Massie has been a resident of Fort Worth, where he 
has served in a public capacity as city assessor and collec- 
tor, and has been successful in business as a real estate and 
insurance agent. 


Elisha Mayo, of Bartlett, a veteran of Hood’s division, 
army of Northern Virginia, is a native of Georgia, born in 
Stewart county, May 22, 1838. When eight years of age he 
moved with his parents to Alabama, where he was reared 
and educated. Among the earliest to enlist in defense of 
the Confederacy, he became a private in the first regiment 
organized in Alabama for one year’s service, the First Ala- 
bama infantry, commanded by Col. Henry D. Clayton, after 
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a distinguished major-general. They served at Pensacola, 
Fla., during the period of enlistment and were there sev- 
eral times under fire. Mustered out at the end of his enlist- 
ment he re-enlisted in the Forty-seventh Alabama infantry, 
organized in May, 1862, and soon afterward went to Vir- 
ginia, where the regiment was assigned to the brigade of 
General Taliaferro, in Stonewall Jackson’s division. Their 
first battle was Cedar Run, where many were killed and 
wounded, and they continued to fight under Stonewall 
Jackson at Second Manassas, Chantilly, Sharpsburg, and 
Fredericksburg. In January, 1863, they were transferred 
to Law’s brigade of Hood’s division, Longstreet’s corps, 
and in this organization they took part in the battles of Get- 
tysburg, Chickamauga, Knoxville, the Wilderness, Spott- 
sylvania Court House, Darbytown and other conflicts before 
Richmond and Petersburg. He was on duty in the trenches 
there until January 1, 1865, when he was granted a fur- 
lough, and before he could return the army evacuated Rich- 
mond and surrendered. Mr. Mayo entered the army of 
Northern Virginia as a private, and in October, 1862, was 
promoted to first lieutenant of Company F, Forty-seventh 
regiment. He shared the service of this command through- 
out, as has been described, and was one of its worthy officers. 
Since 1874 he has been a resident of Texas, and a success- 
ful farmer. His present home is upon a valuable farm of 
four hundred acres near Bartlett. In 1894 Lieutenant 
Mayo was married to Ella Pearson, of Hackneyville, Ala., 
and they have two children: Kate Victoria and Arpah 
Abigail. 


Samuel P. Mendez, of Dallas, a veteran of the army of 
Northern Virginia, was born at New Orleans, La., in 1843, 
and reared and educated in Montgomery, Ala., and Balti- 
more, Md. He entered the Confederate service at Peters- 
burg, Va., April 19, 1861, as a private in Company D, of 
Weisiger’s battalion, afterward consolidated with the 
Twelfth regiment Virginia infantry, in which he was a pri- 
vate of Company F. Mr. Mendez was on constant duty with 
his regiment for more than two years in Mahone’s brigade, 
Anderson’s division, Longstreet’s corps, army of Northern 
Virginia. He fought at Drewry’s Bluff, Seven Pines, Cramp- 
ton’s Gap, Chancellorsville, Fredericksburg and Gettysburg 
and in the latter battle was severely wounded and captured. 
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by the enemy. Being sent to David’s Island, N. Y., he was 
held there until the last of October, 1863, and then paroled 
as incapacitated for service. While yet under parole he 
acted as a volunteer in Anderson’s corps in the Wilderness 
and Spottsylvania campaign, after which he was retired 
from service on account of his wounds. He remained at 
Columbus, Ga., until the close of the war, and continued 
there until 1873, when he removed to Texas. Since 1878 
he has been a citizen of Dallas, devoted to business pur- 
suits, in which he is now engaged as a manufacturer’s agent. 


George O. B. Millard, of Beaumont, was born at Ber- 
wick’s Bay, La., February 22, 1847, son of S. H. Millard 
and his wife Mary O’Brien, sister of Capt. G. W. O’Brien, 
of Beaumont. Though considerably under military age 
young Millard sought to go to the front with the Archer 
' Grays, under Wharton, early in the war period, but his 
mother would not consent. Ata later date he was permit- 
ted to be enrolled in Capt. W. G. Mosley’s company of cav- 
alry, which was assigned to Col. Joseph Bates’ regiment, 
the Thirteenth Texas. With this command his main serv- 
ice was at the mouth of the Brazos river and scouting along 
the Texas coast. In the spring of 1864 they were ordered 
to the support of General Taylor in Louisiana, but did not 
arrive there in time for the battle of Mansfield. They 
marched into Arkansas, but did not obtain an opportunity 
for battle, and a few weeks later were ordered back to 
Houston. After this they served on the coast until the dis- 
bandment of the army. Private Millard fully shared the 
desire of the youthful and gallant spirits of that period, to 
be at the front, where glory was to be won in battle, but his 
orders were otherwise, and he faithfully performed the 
duties assigned him. In 1867 he went to Houston and not 
long afterward made his home at Beaumont. He is one of 
the leading men of his city, and holds the office of alder- 
man. With his old Confederate comrades he is associated 
as a member of Albert Sidney Johnston camp. In 1877 he 


was married to Anna Reeves, of Mississippi, and they have 
three children. 


Captain Will A. Miller, of Decatur, a veteran of the artil- 
lery of the Trans-Mississippi army, was born near Monroe, 
La., August 15, 1842. In May, 1861, he enlisted with a 
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company of cavalry organized in his home region, and with 
his comrades he set out for the scene of war, reaching the 
army in Missouri just after the battle of Oak Hills. The 
company was then transferred to the light artillery service, 
under Capt. D. W. Harris, and soon after sent to Columbus, 
Ky., where they arrived just at the close of the battle of Bel- 
mont. At Columbus they were assigned to Bankhead’s 
battalion of artillery, Polk’s corps, army of Tennessee, and 
after some service against the enemy they retreated in 
February, 1862, to New Madrid, Mo. There Mr. Miller 
participated in the defense of that fortified post against the 
enemy until it was evacuated, afterward went through the 
bombardment of Island No. 10, and from there fell back to 
Fort Pillow and Corinth. At the great battle of Shiloh, as 
first sergeant, he commanded the thirty-six brave boys who 
were left of his company, losing twelve killed and eight 
wounded. For his gallant conduct on this field Sergeant 
Miller was promoted to lieutenant. Subsequently, when 
General Hindman was ordered to take command west of 
the Mississippi, Lieutenant Miller was sent with his bat- 
tery to the same field of duty, where he served with dis- 
tinction to the close of hostilities. He was upon the staff 
of General Hindman, organizing the department troops, 
until Gen. W. L. Cabell’s brigade was formed, when he was 
assigned as first lieutenant of his old battery, under Capt. 
W. M. Hughey. In the Trans-Mississippi department he 
took part in the battles of Cane Hill, Prairie Grove, Fayette- 
ville, Honey Springs, Mulberry Mountain, Portau, Back- 
bone Mountain, Prairie D’Ane, Marks’ Mill and Jenkins’ 
Ferry, or Saline River. In December, 1864, he was 
wounded, and crippled for life by a shot in the knee. 
Returning to his Louisiana home he was married soon after 
the close of the war, and in 1873 moved to Texas, settling 
in Wise county. Making his home in Decatur later, he 
served several years as clerk of the district court, and dur- 
ing the last twelve years he has been active in the real estate, 
abstract, loan and insurance business, also owning a cattle 
ranch in Archer county. The strong Southern blood is as 
warm in his heart as ever, and he will be remembered by 
his comrades as the organizer and first commander of Ben 
McCulloch camp, No. 30, United Confederate veterans. 
Captain Miller’s children living are Nannie, wife of J. B. 
Beard, of Alvord, Tex.; Robert Lee, a prominent physician 
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at Decatur; Will A., Jr., lawyer and proprietor of the 
“Will A. Miller Land Title company,” at Amarillo; Emma, 
wife of Dr. R. M. Walker, of Decatur, and Jeb Stuart, with 
his father in the “Will A. Miller Land Title office,” at Deca- 
tur. 


Thomas J. Milner, M. D., a prominent physician and 
surgeon at Greenville, is a native of Kentucky, born in Ful- 
ton county, December 7, 1846. He entered the Confederate 
service at the age of seventeen years, enlisting in the fall 
of 1863 in Company I, Twelfth regiment Kentucky cavalry. 
His company was commanded by Capt. Noah Davis, who 
was killed at the battle of Brice’s Cross Roads, and his colo- 
nel was William Faulkner, who was killed by his own men 
at Dresden, Tenn. The regiment formed part of General 
Lyon’s brigade of Gen. Abraham Buford’s division, N. B. 
Forrest’s cavalry corps, and was distinguished on many 
memorable fields on which the genius of Nathan Bedford 
Forrest led his men to victory. Private Milner took part 
in the fights at Paducah, Fort Pillow, Brice’s Cross Roads, 
Guntown, and other engagements of less fame, and in the 
winter of 1864 shared in the engagements of his command 
under General Forrest as they led the way for General 
Hood’s army into Tennessee, besieged Murfreesboro, and 
covered the rear of the army on the disastrous retreat. 
Finally he surrendered at Paducah in April, 1865, and was 
held there as a prisoner until the following August. Return- 
ing home in his nineteenth year with, a worthy record as a 
Confederate soldier, he devoted himself to completing his 
education, attended the agricultural and mechanical college 
at Lexington two years, and in 1875 was graduated at the 
Louisville medical college. After taking an additional 
course in the Kentucky school of medicine and obtaining a 
degree he made his home at Greenville in 1881. He is health 
officer of Hunt county, and local surgeon of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas railroad, and is a member of the North 
Texas and State medical associations and of the Interna- 
tional association of railway surgeons. Dr. Milner was 
married in 1880 to Mary Baker, of Texas, and they have 
two daughters, Marcus and Myrtle. 


William Henry Mims, of Laredo, was born in Tippah 
county, Miss., in December, 1840, and was reared at Colum- 
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bus, Ga., where he was a member for five years previous to 
1861 of the City Light Guards, Capt. Peyton: H. Colquitt 
commanding, a famous volunteer company of that city. 
Early in 1861 he set out on a three years’ cruise of the Medi- 
terranean sea, and had reached Havana when news was 
brought to that port of the opening of war between the 
North and South. Returning at once on the steamer that 
brought the intelligence, he reached Columbus, Ga., and on 
May 6, 1861, set out for Virginia with ten recruits to join 
his company, which, on April 2oth, had been forwarded to 
Norfolk. There he went on duty at once in the Confederate 
service, and while yet in that vicinity participated in the 
defense of Sewell’s Point on May 19, 1861, and witnessed 
the battle between the Merrimac and Monitor. His com- 
pany became Company A of the Second independent 
Georgia battalion, and was attached to Gen. A. R. Wright’s 
brigade, Anderson’s division, A. P. Hill’s corps, army of 
Northern Virginia, and served as a reserve at the battle of 
Seven Pines, was under Stonewall Jackson in the Seven 
Days’ battles before Richmond and afterward fought at 
Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, the Wilder- 
ness, Spottsylvania Court House, and Second Cold Harbor. 
During the fighting before Richmond, on Aug. 16, 1864, 
he was captured at the battle of Deep Bottom, and sent as 
a prisoner of war to Point Lookout, Md., where he was 
held until February 16, 1865. During this time and after 
his parole he enjoyed the friendship of his fellow-prisoner, 
the famous Georgia poet, Sidney Lanier. During the two 
last months of his imprisonment Mr. Mims was given 
duties of a clerical nature by the Federal officers, at whose 
hands he received many courtesies and kindnesses. On 
February 16, 1865, he was taken to the Confederate lines 
and paroled, and before he could be exchanged the war 
came to an end. Mr. Mims resided in Alabama and Ten- 
nessee until 1883, serving for some time as treasurer of the 
Alabama Great Southern railroad. Coming to Texas in 
that year, on account of failing health, he has made his 
home at Laredo since 1889, and is now one of the leading 
citizens of that place. He is associated with his comrades 
as a member of Santos Benavides camp, United Confed- 
erate veterans. 
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Captain W. D. Mitchell, of Camilla, San Jacinto county, 
was born in Alabama and came to Texas prior to the Con- 
federate era. During the great war he was an earnest sup- 
porter of the cause of the South, and served as enrolling 
officer of one of the Texas districts, with the rank of cap- 
tain. His brother, Leroy Mitchell, enlisted in an Alabama 
regiment, was on active duty at the front, and spent one 
year in the prison camps of the North. Soon after the 
close of hostilities he died from the effects of the exposure 
and hardships of his service and the miseries of prison life. 
Following his removal to Texas Capt. W. D. Mitchell was 
married to Fannie McGowan, a native of Mississippi, and 
four of their children are now living: Alice, wife of J. V. 
Lea, of Houston; Ellen D., wife of Henry Harrison; Wil- 
liam B. and Josie. Mrs. Lea is an active and honored mem- 
ber of Robert E. Lee chapter, United Daughters of the 
’ Confederacy. Her husband, J. V. Lea, is a prominent law- 
yer of Houston, who has served with distinction in the 
State legislature and as district attorney of the Ninth dis- 
trict, and is now district attorney for Galveston and Harris 
counties. He is a nephew of Gen. Sam Houston, who mar- 
ried his father’s sister, and a nephew also of Jack Davis, 
who rose to the rank of major in the Confederate service, 
was captured at Fort Donelson, but escaped, survived the 
war and died in 1808. 


Michael D. Monserrate, of San Antonio, a veteran of 
Pickett’s division, army of Northern Virginia, and since 
the war prominent among the railroad men of the State, 
was born on the island of Minorca, in the Mediterranean 
sea, August 4, 1838. His father, Francesco Monserrate, of 
Spanish descent, was at that time a citizen of the United 
States, and serving in the United States navy. Young Mon- 
serrate was educated at New Orleans and Boston, and when 
the Confederacy was formed lived at Portsmouth, Va., and 
was a member of the Portsmouth Grays, a volunteer mili- 
tary company. With this company he entered the Confed- 
erate service, the Grays forming a part of the Third regi- 
ment Virginia infantry, in Terry’s brigade, Pickett’s divis- 
ion, Longstreet’s corps. He participated in the operations 
about Norfolk and Yorktown early in the war, and after- 
ward shared all the battles of his command, including 
Williamsburg, Seven Pines, Mechanicsville, Savage Sta- 
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tion, Frayser’s Farm, Second Manassas, Sharpsburg, Fred- 
ericksburg, Gettysburg, New Bern, Petersburg and Five 
Forks. After the battle of Gettysburg, in which he par- 
ticipated in the famous charge of Pickett’s division, he was 
promoted to the duty of color bearer. He was on duty 
during the siege of Petersburg and Richmond until cap- 
tured at the battle of Five Forks, April 1, 1865, after which 
he was imprisoned one month at Point Lookout, Md. 
Throughout his service he was one of the most devoted 
soldiers of his famous division, receiving three wounds and 
doing gallant duty on the fields of North Carolina, Virginia, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. His first settled occupation 
after the war was as clerk and purser of the Morgan Steam- 
ship line, until February, 1875, when he became general 
freight and passenger agent of the Western Texas & Pacific 
railroad. In this position, and later as secretary and treas- 
urer, and for six years as president and superintendent, he 
was associated with the same company until 1885, when he 
became vice president and general superintendent of this 
road, and the New York, Texas & Mexican railway. Since 
1893 he has been vice president and general manager of 
the San Antonio & Aransas Pass railroad. Mr. Monser- 
rate yet retains a lively interest in the cause for which he 
fought, and the welfare of his comrades, and maintains 
membership in Stonewall camp, Portsmouth, Va.; Albert 
Sidney Johnston camp, of San Antonio, and Scurry camp, 
of Victoria, United Confederate veterans. 


William Coleman Moody, M. D., of Greenville, an estim- 
able gentleman and physician who gave four years of his 
life on the field and in prison camp for the Confederate 
cause, was born at Ripley, Miss., December 20, 1836, son of 
Dr. M. W. Moody. He was about to begin attending med- 
ical lectures in preparation for his profession when his 
State joined the Confederacy, and early in 1861 he enlisted 
as a private soldier in Company B, Second regiment Mis- 
sissippi infantry. His captain was John H. Buchanan, and 
his colonel the gallant John M. Stone, a hero of the army of 
Virginia, and afterward a beloved governor of Mississippi. 
With this regiment Dr. Moody went to Harper’s Ferry, Va., 
and while there he was detailed as dispenser of medicine for 
his brigade. In this capacity he served until the reorganiza- 
tion in the spring of 1862, when he was elected second lieu- 
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tenant of his old company. He was on active duty in this 
rank, in the campaigns and battles of the army under Gen. 
Robert E. Lee until he was severely wounded on July 3, 
1863, on the battlefield of Gettysburg. He was left on the 
field when the army retreated, and he lay there from Friday 
to Tuesday before his wound was dressed. Afterward he 
was in the hospital at Baltimore until convalescent, when 
he was sent to Johnson’s island, Lake Erie, and confined 
until March, 1865. Then being returned to Virginia, he 
was paroled about ten days before the surrender of General 
Lee, and was in North Carolina, en route home, when the 
war ended. In November, 1865, he came to Texas, and 
settling in Lamar county engaged in farming and studying 
until able to take a course of lectures at Tulane university. 
He was graduated at this institution as doctor of medicine 
in 1870, and has ever since been in the practice, making his 
' home at Greenville in 1898. Dr. Moody was married in 
1867 to Mary Lea, and they have ten children, one of 
whom, Dr. M. L. Moody, is his father’s professional part- 
ner. 


Major James B. Moore, of Cameron, a veteran of the 
army of Northern Virginia, was‘born in Girard, Ala., 
December 23, 1840, son of James S. Moore, a native of New 
York, and Martha Tarver, who was born in Georgia. He 
was reared at Columbus, Ga., where his father was a mer- 
chant, and was a druggist’s clerk when the Confederate 
era began. Soon after the call to arms he enlisted in a 
company commanded by Foster S. Chapman, which became 
Company C of the Seventeenth regiment Georgia volunteers, 
under Col. H. L. Benning, afterward a brigadier-general. 
The regiment was organized in August, 1861, at Atlanta, 
and sent to Virginia, where it became a part of the brigade 
commanded by the famous Georgia statesman, Robert 
Toombs. At the reorganization in the spring of 1862 he 
was made captain of his company, and at a later date he 
was promoted to major. The regiment, under the brigade 
command of Toombs and Benning, had its first battle expe- 
rience on the Yorktown lines, and afterward was distin- 
guished in the record of Longstreet’s famous corps of the 
army under Robert E. Lee. As captain or as major he 
took part in the Seven Days’ battles before Richmond, 
Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, Chickamauga, Knoxville, the 
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Wilderness, Spottsylvania Court House, Second Cold Har- 
bor, and all the fighting about Richmond and Petersburg 
during the siege, in which his regiment was engaged. In 
September, 1864, in command of seventy-three men, he 
made a gallant defense of Fort Harrison, holding in check 
2,500 Federals several hours until reinforcements could 
arrive. This memorable fight frustrated a heavy demon- 
stration against Richmond, that might otherwise have 
resulted in the capture of the city. Finally he marched 
with the remnant of his valiant regiment to Appomattox 
Court House, and surrendered there under the capitulation 
of General Lee. In the course of his service he was several 
times wounded, most seriously at Second Cold Harbor, 
where his right hip was mangled by a fragment of shell, 
disabling him for sixty days. Since the war Major Moore 
has been a resident of Cameron, Tex. For twenty-three 
years he was in the drug trade, and in later years he has 
been engaged with much success in fire insurance agency 
and real estate dealing. As a public official he has served 
acceptably as magistrate of the county and mayor of the 
city. He is adjutant of Ben McCulloch camp, No. 29, 
United Confederate veterans, and prominent in the leading 
secret orders, as well as in the Methodist church. In 1864 
he was married to Dora P. Yonge, of Columbus, Ga., and 
they have three sons and two daughters. One of these, 
Monta J. Moore, is a prominent attorney, and has served 
acceptably as a special judge of the Twentieth judicial dis- 
trict. 


Brigadier-General John C. Moore, a gallant Confederate 
officer residing at Mexia, Tex., was born in Hawkins 
county, Tenn., in 1824. He was educated at Emory and 
Henry college, Va., and at the United States military acad- 
emy, and was in the United States army until 1855, when 
he resigned his commission and engaged in railroad engin- 
eering in East Tennessee. Owing to the poor financial con- 
dition of the company, for which he was locating a line, 
he threw up the work and engaged in school teaching in 
Kentucky. In February, 1861, he resigned a professorship 
in Shelby college, and at once entered the Confederate 
service. In July, 1861, at Galveston, he organized the Sec- 
ond regiment Texas infantry, which he led with gallantry 
at Shiloh, earning promotion to brigadier-general. He 
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commanded a brigade with signal ability at Farmington, 
Iuka, Corinth, Vicksburg, Lookout Mountain and Mission- 
ary Ridge. While the army was at Dalton, Ga., he resigned 
his commission, on account of difficulties with his corps 
commander, dating from the battle of Shiloh, and accepted 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the ordnance department. 
He was in charge of the arsenal at Selma, Ala., when it 
was visited and destroyed by Gen. J. H. Wilson, in March, 
1865. When the war closed he resumed teaching in Texas, 
and continued in that profession until 1891, when greatly 
impaired health compelled his retirement. In August, 1900, 
he was living with his family and one son at Mexia. Two 
other children reside in Coryell county and one in Okla- 
homa. 


Rev. John S. Moore, of Sherman, an eminent minister of 
’ the Presbyterian church, was born in Kemper county, Miss., 
June 7, 1840, of Virginian descent. Previous to the war 
he studied at Archibald’s academy, in Alabama, and at Ogle- 
thorpe college, Georgia, where his tutor was Sidney Lanier. 
But when hostilities began he abandoned his books and re- 
turned to his home in Alabama, whither his parents had 
removed from Mississippi in 1842, and enlisted in Company 
E, Fifth regiment Alabama infantry, of which Gen. Robert 
E. Rodes was then the colonel, and Senator John T. Mor- 
gan, major. Going to Virginia with this command he had 
his first battle at Seven Pines, where half the regiment was 
killed or wounded. He fell with a severe wound, which 
kept him in hospital at Richmond for two or three 
months. When fit for duty he joined his regiment again in 
time to fight at Chancellorsville, where he participated in 
the charge upon the Federal works, and was shot down 
so close to the entrenchments that the powder burned his 
clothing. From this wound he recovered in season to fight 
with Early’s corps on the first day of the battle of Gettys- 
burg, when he was shot through the left thigh and captured 
by the enemy. After this he was in field hospital and at 
Baltimore until exchanged, and on reaching Richmond 
again he was detailed for duty in the postoffice. When the 
capital was evacuated he assisted in carrying mail to Greens- 
boro, N. C., where it was burned. Then, with the assistance 
of an old mule, he made his way, in a crippled condition, to 
Alabama. With the proceeds of five months’ school-teach- 
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ing and the sale of his mule he was able to graduate at the 
university of Mississippi in 1867, and in 1870 he was grad- 
uated at the theological seminary at Columbia, S. C. 
Immediately after the latter event he married Sally M., 
daughter of Rev. John T. Coit, of South Carolina, and 
soon after he began his life in Texas in the home mission- 
ary service. He was stationed at Jefferson and McKinney 
until 1879, when he was called to the First Presbyterian 
church at Sherman, of which he has ever since been the 
pastor. He is prominent also in the educational work of his 
church and is chaplain of Mildred Lee camp, United Con- 
federate veterans. 


James Seth Mooring, of Bryan, a veteran of the Texas 
brigade, army of Northern Virginia, is a native of Alabama, 
born in December, 1842, but was reared in Texas from 
infancy. His parents, L. S, and Sally Wilkinson Mooring, 
were natives of Edgecomb county, N. C. Mr. Mooring 
entered the Confederate service in 1861, as a private in 
Company G of the Fourth regiment Texas infantry, and 
going to Virginia soon after his enlistment became a mem- 
ber of the famous Texas brigade which first gained the 
applause of the South under the leadership of the gallant 
John B. Hood. He fought at Eltham’s Landing, Gaines’ 
Mill, Second Manassas, Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg, Get- 
tysburg, Chickamauga, Knoxville, and the Wilderness, and 
escaped serious hurt in all these great combats, until May 6, 
1864, when he fell in that desperate charge of the Texans 
that turned defeat to victory for the Confederates. Aiter 
that he was unfit for duty as a soldier, and in December, 
1864, he was honorably discharged and permitted to return 
to his home. When the war was over he engaged in farm- 
ing and mercantile business for several years, and then 
turned his attention to hotel-keeping at Navasota and during 
the last twelve years at Bryan, where he manages the lead- 
ing hotel of the town, and with gratifying financial success. 
He is one of the leading men of Bryan, and in April, 1900, 
by the suffrages of his fellow-citizens, was honored with 
the office of mayor. He has also served as justice of the 
peace and tax collector of Grimes county. He maintains 
fraternal association with his old comrades as a member of 
Robinson camp, United Confederate veterans. Mr. Moor- 
ing was first married in 1865 to Lucy B. Taliaferro, and two 
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children are living: Sallie Hood, wife of D. C. DeMaret, 
of Bryan, and Seth, a business man at Bryan. In May, 
1900, three years after the death of his first wife, Mr. Moor- 
ing was married to Mrs. A. B. Smith. 


Thomas Q. Mullin, of Colorado, Tex., adjutant of A. S. 
Johnston camp, No. 113, United Confederate veterans, is 
one of the survivors of the army of Northern Virginia. He 
was born in Madison county, Miss., November 28, 1838, 
son of Thomas Mullin, a native of Georgia, who was a 
planter and pioneer in Mississippi, and his mother was 
Elizabeth Halbert, a native of Mississippi. Mr. Mullin’s 
first military service in the Confederate period was as a 
private in the Prairie Guards, one of the companies that 
were ordered to Pensacola early in 1861. The company was 
there made part of the First Mississippi regiment, and a few 
months later that command was disbanded and the Prairie 
Guards was mustered into the Confederate service as Com- 
pany E of the Eleventh regiment Mississippi infantry, Col. 
William H. Moore commanding. The Eleventh was at 
once sent to Harper’s Ferry, Va., where they became part 
of the brigade of Gen. Barnard E. Bee, in Gen. Joseph E. 
Johnston’s army. After some maneuvers in the Shenan- 
doah valley they were suddenly transferred to Manassas 
Junction, but though a forced march was made, not all of 
the Eleventh were able to reach the field of First Manassas, 
July 21, 1861. General Bee was on the field and met his 
death, and two companies of the Eleventh participated in 
the defeat of the enemy, but Mr. Mullin and most of his 
comrades did not have that privilege. Subsequently he was 
on duty in that part of Virginia until the spring of 1862, 
when his regiment was sent to the peninsula. They fought 
in Law’s brigade at the battle of Seven Pines, May 31 and 
June 1, 1862, and here, in his first battle, Mr. Mullin was 
severely wounded and crippled for life, a fragment of shell 
tearing its way through his right leg. He was in hospital 
at Richmond a month and then was granted a furlough to 
come home, from which he was never able to return to 
duty. Mr. Mullin came to Texas in 1872, settling at 
LaGrange, and in 1882 he made his home at Colorado. 
Wherever he has been he has enjoyed the confidence and 
esteem of the people. In Fayette county he held the office 
of county clerk six years, and at Colorado he served as city 
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treasurer as long as the town held a charter of incorporation. 
He has been prominent in fraternal society work, in various 
orders, and has been at the head of the Knights of Honor 
for the State. In Alabama he was married to Elizabeth A. 
Anderson, and they have a son and a daughter. 


Captain T. F. Murchison, of Athens, now one of the 
leading citizens of eastern Texas, at the beginning of the 
war was a merchant at Athens, and was selected for the 
duty of forwarding troops and caring for the supplies 
accumulated for the armies in the field. He served as 
enrolling officer, with the rank of captain, and sent a thou- 
sand men from his county into the service. It is a mourn- 
ful recollection that out of two detachments that he for- 
warded, one hundred and fifty in all, but thirteen returned. 
Captain Murchison also had the duties of depot quarter- 
master, having under his supervision all the stores of grain 
and flour accumulated by the payment of tax-in-kind, an 
arrangement by which the farmers contributed a certain 
per cent of all they raised to the support of the Confederate 
government. In these capacities he rendered services of 
great value to the cause, and was an energetic, faithful and 
henorable officer. Captain Murchison was born in Madi- 
son county, Tenn., February 9, 1828, son of Daniel Murchi- 
son, and grandson of a soldier of the Revolution, and came 
to Texas in 1848 and to Athens in 1855. After the close of 
the war he resumed his business as a merchant, in which he 
continued for many years with notable success. In 1890 
he organized the First National bank, of which he has been 
the president since that time. His success in mercantile 
affairs and banking have made him one of the prominent 
figures in that part of the State. He is true to his Confed- 
erate comrades, and maintains membership in the local 
camp of the United Confederate veterans. By his marriage 
in 1857 to Mary A. Royall, of Virginia, Mr. Murchison has 
six children. 


David M. Murphy, of Corpus Christi, a veteran of the 
Louisiana troops in the Confederate service, is a native of 
Ireland, born in County Wexford, May 12, 1845. He came 
to America with his parents in 1854, and settled at New 
Orleans, where he was reared and educated. In the spring 
of 1861 he entered the Confederate service as a private in 
Tex 37 
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the Orleans Cadets, Capt. Joseph Collins commanding, a 
company of the Eighteenth regiment Louisiana infantry, 
commanded by Col. Alfred Mouton, the gallant Louisianian 
who died in command of a division in the victorious battle 
of Mansfield. With this regiment he fought the Federal 
gunboats on the Tennessee river at Pittsburgh Landing, par- 
ticipated in the great battle of Shiloh, and served in the 
trenches at Corinth. After the retreat to Tupelo he was 
discharged on account of his youth, July 28, 1862. He 
returned to his home in New Orleans, then in the hands of 
the enemy, and being unable to escape afterward, he sur- 
rendered himself early in 1863 and was paroled. Later he 
was exchanged at Port Hudson, and he then enlisted in 
Fenner’s battery, a gallant artillery organization, with 
which he served on the Big Black river, in Johnston’s cam- 
paign for the relief of Vicksburg; in the Georgia campaign 
of 1864, from Resaca to Atlanta and Jonesboro; in Tennes- 
see at Franklin, Murfreesboro and Nashville, and around 
Mobile, until its surrender, when he retreated to Tupelo, 
Miss. He was wounded at the battle of Resaca, and again 
while serving under Gen. N. B. Forrest in the siege of Mur- 
freesboro in December, 1864. Finally he was paroled at 
Meridian, Miss., with the troops of Gen. Richard Taylor, 
on May Io, 1865. Since 1870 Mr. Murphy has been a resi- 
dent of Corpus Christi, where he is business agent of the 
Corpus Christi & Galveston steamship company. He is a 
past commander of Joseph E. Johnston camp, United Con- 
federate veterans. In 1871 he was married to Kate Peter- 
son, of Corpus Christi, and they have five children: David 
Lee, John Edward, Albert S. Johnston, Genevieve and 
Kate M. 


Robert G. Murray, of Galveston, formerly of the Twen- 
ty-sixth regiment Texas cavalry, is a native of Maryland, 
born in 1834. He was reared from infancy and educated at 
New York city, removing thence to Galveston in the fall of 
1853. When the war of the Confederacy began he was 
engaged in the steamboat trade on the Texas coast, and most 
of his service for the South was in the line of his profession 
as aseaman. In September, 1861, he enlisted as a private in 
Company D of Colonel DeBray’s regiment, the Twenty-sixth 
cavalry, and he was continued on the rolls of that regiment 
until the close of hostilities. While the command was on 
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service along the coast he was assigned to various detached 
duties, but when it went into the field in Northern Louis- 
iana in the spring of 1864 he accompanied the regiment and 
was a participant in the famous battles of Mansfield, Pleas- 
ant Hill and Yellow Bayou. During his service on the 
coast his first detail was with the crew of the cotton-clad 
fleet for coast defense. In this capacity he took part in the 
capture of the Harriet Lane, was for two months on duty 
on that steamer and later was transferred to the John F. 
Carr, where he served until the fall of 1863. Then being 
ordered to Sabine Pass he took the boat Sachem to Vera 
‘Cruz and sold the vessel and cargo of cotton for the Con- 
federate government. On his return from this trip he 
rejoined his regiment at Beaumont and continued with it 
until they were disbanded at Houston. When hostilities 
ceased Mr. Murray went to Cuba and lived there until 1870. 
Since then he has been a resident of Galveston, and a prom- 
inent figure in the shipping business of that port. In 1886 
he was appointed by President Cleveland to his present 
position, inspector of hulls at the port of Galveston. 


Harvey T. Musick, of Fort Worth, formerly of Morgan’s 
cavalry, Confederate States army, is a native of Kentucky, 
born in Mason county in 1834. When hostilities began in 
1861 he was a resident of northeastern Missouri, and he 
there enlisted in a regiment of Missouri State troops, com- 
manded by Gen. Martin E. Green, with which he was in an 
engagement on the Des Moines river. Soon afterward he 
joined a body of independent scouts, and while connected 
with this organization participated in the battle of Wilson’s 
Creek, Mo., August 10, 1861. About the time that General 
Fremont was relieved of Federal command in that depart- 
ment, Mr. Musick came to Dallas, Tex., and enlisted in 
Company A of Gano’s cavalry squadron as a private, and 
at the reorganization in 1862 this company and Company 
B were consolidated and assigned to the regiment of cav- 
alry commanded by the famous John H. Morgan and after- 
ward by Basil Duke, of Louisville. Under Gano and Mor- 
gan Mr. Musick took part in numerous cavalry engage- 
ments in Kentucky and Tennessee, including those of 
Bragg’s campaign in Kentucky and the famous raids of 
Morgan’s cavalry. The last of these in which he took part 
was the great raid through Indiana and Ohio, from which 
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he escaped without capture, and, returning to Tennessee, 
proceeded thence to Texas and joined General Gano, who 
had been assigned the command of a brigade of cavalry in 
the Trans-Mississippi department. He assisted in organ- 
izing an independent ¢avalry company, of which he was 
made first lieutenant, and this was assigned to Colonel 
Hardeman’s regiment of Gano’s brigade, and during most 
of its service was on duty as scouts or as body-guard to 
General Gano. While on duty in the west Lieutenant 
Musick had active service, and at the battle of Poison Spring, 
Ark., in the spring of 1864, was wounded in the knee. He 
was twice captured, in Missouri and in Tennessee, but in 
each instance managed to escape. Finally he surrendered 
when the war was done, in Southern Texas, and resumed 
the duties of civil life. He is now prominent in business at 
Fort Worth and is highly regarded by his fellow-citizens. 


Hart Mussey, of San Antonio, a veteran of the army of 
Tennessee, was born in Owen county, Ky., October 23, 1842, 
son of John Mussey and Susanna Hart, the latter belonging 
to an old Kentucky family related to the Shelbys. When 
he was eleven years old he accompanied his parents to San 
Antonio, which has been his home, mainly, from that date. 
When hostilities began in 1861 he was at Memphis, Tenn., 
and he enlisted there for the Confederate service and was 
mustered in May 15th as a private soldier in Company A, 
Fourth regiment Tennesseé infantry. This was one of the 
gallant Tennessee regiments conspicuous in the career of 
the army led by Generals Bragg, Hood and Johnston, and 
formed a part of Strahl’s brigade, Cheatham’s division. 
Private Mussey participated in the battles of Shiloh, Perry- 
ville, Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, Res- 
aca, New Hope Church, Atlanta (July 22d), Ezra Church 
(July 28, 1864), Jonesboro and Franklin. He also served 
at Corinth during its siege by the Federals, took part in the 
great march into Kentucky, served during the siege of 
Chattanooga, and fought in the trenches around Atlanta. 
He was wounded at Perryville and again in the battle of 
July 22d, before Atlanta, and finally, while mounting the 
Federal breastworks during the desperate charge of Hood’s 
army at Franklin, Tenn., November 30, 1864, was shot three 
times and disabled for further service. The war closed 
before he was able to go on duty, and he returned to his 
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home at San Antonio. He is one of the most worthy men 
of the city, for six years has held the office of animal and 
hide inspector of the county, and is a member and past 
commander of Albert Sidney Johnston camp, United Con- 
federate veterans. A few years after the war he was mar- 
ried to Sophronia Presnall, who died in 1879, leaving three 
children. 


Major J. G. Nash, a gallant officer of the Confederacy, 
and for many years a prominent educator at Sherman, Tex., 
was a native of Alabama, son of a farmer of Blount county, 
in that State, and descendant of a general of Continental 
troops under George Washington. He was graduated at 
the Columbian university, district of Columbia, with high 
honors, in 1849, and in July of the same year was married 
to Mary Louise Marsh, of Marietta, Ohio. They taught 
together in the Young Ladies’ seminary at Crawford, Miss., 
for three years; held similar positions in the Female col- 
lege at Aberdeen, and when the war began Professor Nash 
was a teacher in the Female institute at Columbus, Miss. 
Leaving this employment he returned to his native State 
and raised a company for the Forty-first regiment Alabama 
infantry. He entered the service in May, 1862, as captain 
of this company, and was elected major of the regiment. 
The regiment was for some time in the Kentucky brigade 
of Gen. John C. Breckinridge’s division, and shared the 
hard fighting of that command in the two days of battle at 
Murfreesboro, December 31, 1862, and January 2, 1863. 
They were next in battle at Jackson, Miss., and then return- 
ing to Bragg’s army, fought with notable distinction at 
Chickamauga, September 19-20, 1863. Here Major Nash 
was mentioned for gallantry in the official reports. After 
some service on Missionary Ridge the regiment was trans- 
ferred to Gracie’s brigade, Buckner’s division, Longstreet’s 
army, and sent into east Tennessee, where they were engaged 
at Knoxville and Bean’s Station. In the spring of 1864 they 
were sent to Richmond, Va., and at Drewry’s Bluff and 
other battles about Petersburg, won new laurels. They 
were on duty in the trenches during the siege of Peters- 
burg, and fought at Hatcher’s Run and White Oak road, 
and on the last day of the glorious history of the army of 
Northern Virginia they were fighting under John B. Gor- 
don at Appomattox when the flag of truce went out. Major 
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Nash shared all this splendid record, and was under all cir- 
cumstances a brave and capable officer. After the war he 
resumed teaching, and in 1877 founded the Mary Nash 
college at Sherman, which he conducted for many years 
with great success. He was also a minister of the Baptist 
church, and as a teacher and preacher, and in whatever 
channel opened, labored unselfishly for the good of his 
brothers. He died in 1897, leaving one son, A. Q. Nash, of 
Sherman. 


John R. Nasworthy, of San Angelo, a prominent cattle 
man of western Texas, served the Confederacy in his boy- 
hood as a cavalry soldier under Hampton and Wheeler. 
He was born in Burke county, Ga., in 1849, son of Uriah 
Nasworthy, a planter and native of North Carolina. When 
he was twelve years of age the war began between North 
’ and South, and it ended long before he was of the regular 
age for enlistment in the military service, but in November, 
1864, when he had reached the age of fifteen years, he went 
to Petersburg, Va., and joined Company A of the cavalry 
of Cobb’s legion. This legion, originally composed of infan- 
try, cavalry and artillery, was organized early in 1861, under 
Col. Thomas R. R. Cobb, a distinguished statesman, who 
fell in battle at Fredericksburg. The cavalry portion became 
a part of the command of General Wade Hampton early in 
1864 and so continued to the end of the war. Young Nas- 
worthy served with the command in several battles and 
skirmishes, until he was disabled by a severe saber cut, 
received in a charge upon the enemy. After his recovery 
he joined Wheeler’s cavalry at Augusta, Ga., and with them 
participated in the campaign against Sherman through the 
Carolinas, until he was severely wounded again, a minie 
ball breaking one of the bones of a leg. While thus disa- 
bled he was captured and taken to Columbia at the time the 
city was burned by General Sherman, and there was paroled. 
This ended his military service, in February, 1865, a service 
which, though not long extended, permitted him to take part 
in some of the most important operations of the great war, 
and fully demonstrate his devotion as a soldier and patriot. 
After the war Mr. Nasworthy came to Texas, and while 
yet a young man he served with the Rangers on the frontier, 
bringing him to the country which he adopted for his home. 
He has taken an active part in the development of Tom 
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Green county, has served as sheriff two years, 1878-80, and 
has been a leader in the Democratic party. He continues to 
be a warm friend of his old comrades, and active in the 
work of the United Confederate veterans, holding the office 
of adjutant of Schuyler Sutton Camp, No. 605. By his 
marriage to Dena Fischer, a native of Germany, Mr. Nas- 
worthy has four sons and a daughter. 


Lieutenant-Colonel B. H. Norsworthy, a gallant officer 
of Ross’ Texas cavalry brigade, now residing at Orange, 
and mayor of that city, was born in Tuscaloosa county, 
Ala., November 26, 1838. Ten years later he removed with 
his father to Louisiana, and in 1860 he made his home in 
Jasper county, Tex. In August, 1861, he took an active part 
in the raising of troops for the Confederate service and 
organized the Lone Star Rifles, of which he was elected 
captain. He and his men, desiring service at the front, 
feared to enter the State service, lest they be detained in 
Texas, and therefore went into Arkansas as an independ- 
ent company, and reported to Gen. Ben McCulloch. Four 
other companies from Texas came at the same time, and 
they were organized as a battalion under Maj. J. W. Whit- 
field, of Lavaca. Subsequently other companies were 
added, raising the number to thirteen, and the organization 
became known as the First Texas legion, Colonel Whitfield 
commanding. They participated in the battle of Elkhorn 
Tavern, west of the Mississippi, and were then sent to Mis- 
sissippi, where they served ten months dismounted, under 
Gen. Sterling Price, taking part in the fighting about 
Corinth during the Federal siege, and the battles of Iuka, 
Corinth and Hatchie bridge in the fall of 1862. Captain 
Norsworthy was in all these engagements, and in the cav- 
alry actions which followed the remounting of the legion 
later in 1862. During Grant’s first advance against Vicks- 
burg he took part in the capture of Holly Springs, and in 
the spring of 1862 he served with Forrest, VanDorn, W. 
H. Jackson and Armstrong in Tennessee, participating in 
several engagements, and gaining special distinction at the 
battle of Thompson’s Station, March 5, 1863, where he was 
wounded three times while behaving gallantly in charges 
upon the enemy. After this he was disabled for three 
months. Early in 1863 he was promoted to major, and in 
this rank he served in Mississippi until ordered to Georgia, 
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with his brigade, under the command of Gen. L. S. Ross, 
in the spring of 1864. He served through the Atlanta cam- 
paign and earned promotion to the rank of lieutenant col- 
onel, which was given him in the latter part of 1864. While 
in command of the picket line near Atlanta he had a narrow 
escape from capture or death, his clothing being shot full of 
holes, and at the battle of Jonesboro, closing the campaign, 
he was again wounded, in the thigh. Subsequently, having 
had no furlough before, he was sent home for sixty days, 
in command of a detachment. At the end of that time he 
had orders to report to Gen. E. Kirby Smith, and he was 
included in the surrender of that officer’s army, and was 
paroled by General Custer, in June, 1865. Three years 
later Colonel Norsworthy embarked in mercantile business 
in Jasper county, and in 1874 he removed to Orange, where 
he was a merchant until 1891. Subsequently for several 
years he was occupied in rice culture. Colonel Norsworthy 
was elected mayor of Orange in 1882, and served two terms. 
He was a third time elected in 1900. He was one of the 
organizers and has been commander since the organization 
of Walter P. Lane camp, United Confederate veterans, and 
has been honored with appointment as aide-de-camp on the 
staffs of Governors John Ireland and L. S. Ross. The wife 
of Colonel Norsworthy, who died in 1898, was the daugh- 
ter of Judge D. R. Wingate. 


Colonel N. L. Norton, of Austin, was born near Carlisle, 
Nicholas county, Ky., April 18, 1830, son of Hiram Norton, 
a successful business man, whose brother, Capt. James Nor- 
ton, fell at the battle of Tippecanoe, while serving under 
General Harrison. His grandfather was John Norton, son 
of a retired British naval officer who had settled in Vir- 
ginia before the Revolution, and gave five sons to the Con- 
tinental army. One of these died on an English prison 
ship in Charleston harbor ; another was a sergeant in Wash- 
ington’s body guard, was present at the surrender of Corn- 
wallis, and afterward was a field officer in the Indian cam- 
paigns in the Northwest. The mother of Colonel Norton 
was the daughter of a Revolutionary soldier, and grand- 
daughter of Thomas Spencer, who commanded a brigade 
of Scotch troops at Culloden, escaped afterward to America, 
and finally settled in Kentucky. With such ancestry Colonel 
Norton, when the issue presented itself in 1861, was pre- 
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disposed enthusiastically to espouse the cause of the South 
in her struggle for independence. He was educated at the 
Fredonia academy in New York and at the Kentucky mili- 
tary institute, and in 1853 was married to Mary C. Hall, 
of his native county. The young couple moved to Mis- 
souri, and engaged in farming amid the inconveniences of 
pioneer life. When the Confederacy was formed, Colonel 
Norton, though having opposed the doctrine of secession, 
was impelled by his convictions to take up arms against the 
coercion of the South, and he supported the strong and 
influential party in Missouri which attempted to put that 
State in the Confederacy. He organized one of the first 
companies raised north of the Missouri river for the defense 
of the State from Federal invasion, and afterward served 
under Gen. Sterling Price, in various capacities and ranks, 
and winning the confidence and commendation of his com- 
mander. His duties in the field were mainly those of a staff 
officer, and he was often detailed on important and perilous 
duty, in which he showed, as General Price said of him, an 
“infinite resource.” In May, 1864, he was chosen almost 
unanimously over three competitors, as one of the repre- 
sentatives of Missouri in the Confederate States congress, 
where he served with ability, giving all the strength of his 
nature to the maintenance of the government. After the 
fall of Richmond he returned to Missouri, but not long 
afterward removed to Southern Texas, and made his home 
on the Lavaca river. He gave himself, there, with great 
energy to the work of farming and the organization of 
farmers for the advancement of their industry, and soon 
became widely known and honored. After the constitution 
of 1876 had set aside three million acres of public land for 
the building of a new State house, he was appointed by 
Governor Roberts to take charge of the location and survey 
of the land. With his surveyors and an escort of rangers 
he went-over a great area of land in the llano estacado, or 
staked plains, and not only set apart the territory to be 
devoted to the building of the capitol, but brought to the 
attention of the world the promising resources of that 
region, previously regarded as a desert. When the build- 
ing commission for the capitol was formed he was made 
one of its members, and he rendered services of great value 
during the long discussion as to the quality of stone to be 
used, by maintaining that durable granite should be em- 
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ployed, and eventually the firm of which he was a member, 
owning the granite mountain property in Burnet county, 
donated to the State all the granite used in completing the 
great structure which is now the pride of Texas. It has 
been truthfully said by a competent authority that “to Col- 
onel Norton more than any other person, Texas in indebted 
for the magnificent structure that adorns Capitol Hill.” 


Captain Walter Nathaniel. Norwood, a veteran of Hood’s 
Texas brigade, was born in Alabama, August 20, 1838, son 
of Nathaniel Norwood, a native of North Carolina, who 
was married in Alabama to Adelaide Ewing, and removed 
to Texas with his family in 1839. Captain Norwood was 
educated at Baylor university and Soule university, gradu- 
ating at the latter in 1859. In 1861 he was among the 
- earliest to offer themselves for the defense of the Southern 
Confederacy, enlisting as a private in Company E, Fifth 
regiment Texas infantry. Going to Virginia with his com- 
pany, they became a part of the famous Texas brigade 
commanded by Louis Wigfall and afterward by John B. 
Hood, and distinguished on the battlefields of the army of 
Northern Virginia. He was made a sergeant at the organi- 
zation of the company, afterward was promoted succes- 
sively to orderly sergeant and second lieutenant, and during 
Longstreet’s Suffolk campaign he was promoted to captain 
and assigned to the quartermaster’s department. He con- 
tinued on duty until the close of the war and in every line 
of service assigned was true, faithful and brave. He was 
twice wounded, first in the famous charge of the Texas 
brigade up the heights at Gaines’ Mill, and next in the 
bloody fight at Sharpsburg. When the war ended Captain 
Norwood came home, with an honorable and worthy rec- 
ord as a soldier and entered upon the duties of a civil career. 
He has been quite successful as a farmer in the cotton 
trade. Ina public capacity he has served as alderman and 
as president of the school board and chief of the fire depart- 
ment. His home life during the past thirty-five years has 
been shared by his estimable wife, Anna Evans, of Missis- 
sippi, and they have three children now living: Ewing, 
cashier of the First national bank at Navasoto; Shields, 
we his father in the cotton business, and a daughter, 

atie. 
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Captain David A. Nunn, of Crockett, Tex., was born at 
Summerville, Miss., in 1836, received his education at the 
academy at his native town and at Murfreesboro, Tenn., 
and attended law school at New Orleans. Being admitted 
to the bar in 1858 he came at once to Texas and began the 
practice at Crockett. When hostilities began in 1861 he 
raised Company I of the First regiment of Sibley’s brigade, 
and as its captain he took part in the New Mexico cam- 
paign, resigning after the battle of Valverde, where the 
company lost most of its horses. Returning to Texas he 
raised Company I of Randal’s cavalry regiment, and when 
this regiment was dismounted he and his men were per- 
mitted to remain mounted and serve a8 an independent 
company. Later, his and other similar companies were 
united in a battalion under Col. C. L. Morgan, and became 
part of Col. W. H. Parson’s brigade. Captain Nunn fre- 
quently was in command of this battalion. He participated 
in the Arkansas campaigns, and the Red River campaign 
from Mansfield to Yellow Bayou. Two brothers of Cap- 
tain Nunn were in the service: Maj. Elisha F. Nunn, an 
officer of Gen. Pat Cleburne’s division, who lost an arm and 
was captured at the battle of Franklin, Tenn., and Floyd 
W., also a soldier of the army of Tennessee, who was 
wounded at the battle of Atlanta. Captain Nunn has been 
engaged in the practice of law at Crockett since the war. 
He was married in 1858 to Helen Williams, who had three 
brothers in the Confederate service: Andrew M., an engin- 
eer on the staff of General Hindman, T. B., a surgeon, and 
P. H., who was in the Vicksburg garrison. Her youngest 
brother, F. A., is now a member of the supreme court of 
Texas. David, eldest son of Captain Nunn and wife, is 
associated with his father in the practice of law. 


Captain George W. O’Brien, of Beaumont, a Confederate 
veteran and prominent lawyer, was born in Vermilion par- 
ish, La., May 28, 1833, son of George and Elizabeth A. 
O’Brien. Captain O’Brien’s brother, Daniel, an eminent 
lawyer in Louisiana, was a delegate in the constitutional 
convention that adopted the ordinance of secession in that 
State, and, entering the Confederate army, rendered faith- 
ful service and was for two years a prisoner of war. Two 
other brothers, Solomon and Luke, were Confederate sol- 
diers. A cousin, King Bryan, rose to the rank of lieutenant- 
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colonel of the Fifth Texas infantry, served with distinction 
in Virginia, and was wounded at Second Manassas and 
Gettysburg. George W., at sixteen years of age, went to 
Bolivar Point, near Galveston; on April 1, 1850, moved to 
that city, and two years later became a resident of Beau- 
mont, where he soon took high rank among the young men 
of that region. He was elected clerk of the district court 
in 1854, and of the county court in 1856 for a term of six 
years. In the meantime he had studied law and was 
licensed to practice in 1861. When the issue of secession 
came up, in a public meeting at Beaumont, he refused to 
vote to adopt the South Carolina resolution, urging that 
there was yet opportunity for just and peaceful compromise, 
on the basis of gradual and compensated emancipation, a 
doctrine that his fellow citizens received with extremely 
slight favor at that time. When war was inevitable he 
‘devoted himself patriotically to the cause of his country, 
and leaving his office in the hands of a deputy, enlisted 
August 28, 1861, in Capt. King Bryan’s command—Com- 
pany F, Fifth regiment Texas infantry. The Fifth, as is 
well known, was one of the gallant regiments of Hood’s 
Texas brigade, army of Northern Virginia, and was com- 
manded early in its career by Col. J. J. Archer. Private 
O’Brien accompanied his regiment to Virginia, but on 
account of serious illness was honorably discharged Decem- 
ber 10, 1861, his recovery not being expected. At home 
he regained health, however, and was able to re-enter the 
service. On March 28, 1862, he organized a company for 
Liken’s battalion, A. W. Spaight’s regiment, and was elected 
captain. In this rank he served on the Texas coast and in 
Louisiana throughout the war, faithfully performing his 
duty and on several occasions participating with distinction 
in affairs that attracted general attention. On September 
23-25, 1862, he was under fire at Sabine Pass during an 
attack by Federal vessels. As has been noted on preceding 
pages he took part in the daring capture of two Federal 
blockading vessels off Sabine Pass, the Morning Light and 
Velocity, January 21, 1863, in command of the detachment 
of two hundred men from his regiment, on the steamer 
Uncle Ben, and for his services was honorably mentioned 
in the general orders of General Magruder, in which it was 
said: “His Excellency the President has addressed a letter 
of congratulation and thanks to the commanding general 
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and gallant men of Texas engaged in these noble enterprises 
(Galveston and Sabine Pass). Congress has unanimously 
passed a vote of thanks in acknowledgment of their ser- 
vice. The whole country has been electrified by the daring 
and skill of Texans, while the hearts of their comrades 
battling in the North for their homes and altars have been 
made to beat with pride and joy by the news of battles 
fought and victories won on the beloved soil of their glori- 
ous State.” In the official reports of the war, it should be 
noted, Captain O’Brien’s name is spelled O’Bryan. In 
co-operation with Griffin’s battalion he participated in a 
subsequent affair, also successful, against the Federal block- 
aders, and at a later date, while serving with his regiment 
in Louisiana, he took part in the capture of six hundred 
Federals. In May, 1865, when the Southwestern army was 
disbanded, Captain O’Brien resumed the duties of civil life 
at Beaumont. In the latter part of 1865 he began the prac- 
tice of law, in which he has ever since been active and suc- 
cessful. In 1874-75 he held the office of district attorney, 
and in 1872 he was a delegate to the convention that nomi- 
nated Horace Greeley for president and opposed that action. 
In the United Confederate veterans he is earnest and faith- 
ful—a charter member of Albert Sidney Johnston post, 
and adjutant for two terms. In 1854 Captain O’Brien 
married Sarah Elizabeth Rowley, of Louisiana, who died 
in 1873, and in the following year he wedded Ellen P. 
Chenault. Of his nine children, one, George C. O’Brien, is 
noted as a lawyer and orator, and has held office as district 
attorney, legislator and county judge. 


Joseph J. O’Brien, of Galveston, a Confederate veteran 
highly esteemed by his comrades, was born at sea in 1843, 
while his parents were en route from Ireland to America. 
He was reared at New Orleans, where he was a member 
of the Louisiana Guards before the war. With this com- 
mand, which became Company C of the famous Crescent 
regiment, he entered the Confederate service early in 1862, 
and fought at the memorable battle of Shiloh, where he 
had the misfortune to lose his left arm. Being sent back to 
New Orleans he remained there until June, 1864, when he 
went to Georgia to join the Confederate army before At- 
lanta, and being refused permission to enlist in Fenner’s 
battery, he accepted an assignment in the commissary 
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department. Just before the movement into Tennessee he 
was detailed on post duty at Opelika, Ala., where he 
remained until the close of hostilities. Mr. O’Brien made 
his home at Galveston in 1874, and has ever since been 
honorably associated with the business life of the city. 


William A. O’Neal, of Commerce, Tex., a veteran of the 
army of Tennessee, was born in Chattahoochee county, Ga., 
May 20, 1844. At eighteen years of age, in May, 1862, he 
enlisted for the Confederate service as a private in Com- 
pany G, Fifty-fourth regiment, Georgia infantry, and his 
early service was or the coast of Georgia and South Caro- 
lina, participating in the fighting on Morris island and 
James island, and serving in garrison at Fort Sumter dur- 
ing the terrific bombardment of that stronghold. From the 
spring of 1864 he served with the army of Tennessee, in 

-Cleburne’s famous brigade, and fighting at Resaca, Kene- 
saw Mountain, New Hope Church, Peachtree Creek, At- 
lanta (July 22d and 28th), Lovejoy’s Station, Franklin, 
Pulaski, Murfreesboro, Nashville, missing none of the bat- 
tles of his company but Bentonville, N. C. His record with 
the army of Tennessee covered the campaign from Dalton 
to Atlanta, the siege of Atlanta, Hood’s North Georgia 
campaign, the campaigns against Nashville and Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn., and Johnston’s last campaign in North Caro- 
lina. Finally he was surrendered with the army at Greens- 
boro, N. C., in the spring of 1865. Returning to Georgia 
he was married in 1867 to Mary J. Cobb, and in 1876 they 
came to Texas. While still in Georgia he was deputy sher- 
iff under his father, Edmund O’Neal, and after removing 
to Texas he served six years as justice of the peace. Since 
1896 he has been one of the leading merchants at Com- 
merce, Tex. He is a member of Robert E. Lee camp, United 
Confederate veterans, enrolling officer of the Hunt county 
Confederate association, and a member of the Confederate 
company of the county. 


William Owens, of Elgin, a veteran of Terry’s Texas 
Rangers, was born in Alabama, February 12, 1841, son of 
Thomas Owens and his wife, Jane Sprowel. In 1856 he 
accompanied his parents to Texas, where he has ever since 
been a citizen. He was mustered into the Confederate 
States service in the fall of 1861, at Houston, as a private 
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in Company C of Col. B. F. Terry’s regiment, the Eighth 
Texas cavalry. During the remainder of the great war, 
until Gen. Joseph E. Johnston surrendered, he was identified 
with the deeds of this gallant body of troopers, from the 
first fight at Woodsonville, Ky., to the last in North Caro- 
lina. He took part in the battle of Shiloh; was with Nathan 
B. Forrest in the capture of Murfreesboro, and in the Ken- 
tucky campaign, next to the enemy both in advance and 
retreat; fought under Wheeler at Stone’s River and Chick- 
amauga and in East Tennessee with Longstreet; and con- 
tinued with Wheeler all through the Atlanta campaign with 
its daily battles, followed by the daring raid through Ten- 
nessee ; through the fighting with Sherman as he marched 
to Savannah and through the Carolinas, and finally surren- 
dered under the capitulation of the army at Greensboro in 
April, 1865. During this service he had the good fortune 
to be never wounded, but four horses were killed under him 
and three fatally wounded. After returning to Texas Mr. 
Owens was engaged for a considerable time in driving 
cattle to the northern markets. He is now known as one 
of the most successful farmers and stockraisers of that part 
of Texas, and the owner of extensive tracts of land. He is 
a member of Standifer camp, No. 582, United Confederate 
veterans, and no one is held in higher esteem by his com- 
rades. In 1882 he was married to Mary Carter, of Bastrop 
county, daughter of Edward Carter, of Virginia, and they 
have six children: Lucy Bettie, Janie, Clyde, Arabel, Ned 
and Nellie. 


James Wisdom Ozment, a prominent citizen of Palestine, 
and a veteran of Gen. Tom Green’s Texas cavalry brigade, 
was born in Tennessee August 4, 1842. His parents were 
Varnum and Harriet Ozment, he a native of North Caro- 
lina, of French descent, and she of Tennessee. The mother 
died in 1845, and the father brought his family to Texas in 
1849, and engaged in business as a merchant in Cherokee 
county. Young Ozment received a good academic and busi- 
ness education, completing his studies at New Orleans, La., 
where he was when the great war began. With true loyalty 
to the South he tendered his services as a soldier, and dur- 
ing the early part of the war and at the time of the capture 
of New Orleans in the spring of 1862, he was a member of 
the reserve troops of Louisiana. Later in 1862 he joined 
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Company A of the Second regiment Texas cavalry, the first 
regiment formed in Texas, and commanded first by Col. 
John R. Baylor, and later by Col. Charles Pyron. The regi- 
ment was composed of nine companies from western and 
southern Texas, and one, Company A, from the eastern part 
of the State. Private Ozment and his comrades partici- 
pated in the recapture of Galveston under Gen. John B. 
Magruder, January 1, 1863. In the summer of 1863 he was 
on duty in Louisiana with his regiment, which then formed 
a part of Col. James P. Major’s Texas cavalry brigade, and 
he participated in General Taylor’s advance toward New 
Orleans, his regiment, 260 strong, fighting with great gal- 
lantry at Lafourche Crossing, June 21st, against 1,500 of 
the enemy, and losing half their number killed and wounded, 
forty-six being left dead upon the field. He also partici- 
pated in the capture of Brashear City, the battle of Bayou 
Bourbeau and various other engagements in Louisiana, 
fighting dismounted. Subsequently the regiment was sent 
to Texas, and Company A was stationed at Fort Duncan, 
near Eagle Pass, on detached duty, under Maj. Sherrod 
Hunter. Their duty there was to run down renegades and 
smugglers and protect the settlers from Indians. They 
campaigned on the upper Pecos against the red men in the 
fall of 1864, and had some active fighting and exciting 
adventures. Mr. Ozment acted as adjutant, quartermaster 
and commissary of this expedition, and subsequently he 
served as adjutant and provost marshal of the post at Fort 
Duncan and Eagle Pass, until the disbandment of the troops, 
some time after the surrender of General Lee. Company 
A yet maintains an organization and Mr. Ozment is one of 
the fifteen or twenty who meet annually at Dallas and other 
towns for a genuine Confederate love feast and good time. 
When the war was over and the country had settled down 
again in peaceful guise, Mr. Ozment made his home at 
Palestine and engaged in mercantile pursuits. At a later 
date he became very active in the promotion and manage- 
ment of various industrial and financial enterprises, becom- 
ing president of the Palestine National bank, Palestine loan 
association, real estate investment association, People’s co- 
operative loan association, the Palestine water company, 
Eureka manufacturing company, and other companies, and 
he has also been quite successful in the management of the 
telephone and electric light business of the city, his present 
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occupation. He also has an extensive business in fire and 
life insurance. Mr, Ozment was married in 1867 to Eva 
L. Martin, and they have three daughters living: Pearl, 
Coral and Garnet. 


Captain Buckley B. Paddock, of Fort Worth, former 
chief of scouts with Gen. Wirt Adams, the famous Missis- 
sippi cavalryman, is notable among the men of Northern 
birth who fought for the South in the great war. Born at 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1849, and reared from infancy in Wis- 
consin, he did not come South until March, 1861, and soon 
afterward enlisted at Yazoo City as a private in Company 
K of Wirt Adams’ cavalry. Adams commanded a regiment 
of cavalry in Mississippi during the early part of the war, 
and later a brigade, and was the leader among those who 
fought for the defense of the State, and the hero of many 
adventurous raids and daring encounters with the enemy. 
In September, 1862, Private Paddock was promoted to 
lieutenant and detailed as chief of scouts, a most respon- 
sible position for a boy of fifteen years. In July, 1863, he 
was commissioned as captain, his rank during the remainder 
of the war. He was the youngest commissioned officer in 
the Confederate army. His first battle was Shiloh, and 
his last fight was the last east of the Mississippi, on April 
26, 1865, near Tuscumbia, Ala., and the flag which was 
borne there he now has in his possession. On many occa- 
sions he led the rear guard or advance guard of his brigade, 
in the post of greatest danger, and during the war five 
horses were killed under him. Once he was captured, in the 
fall of 1863, at Fayette, Miss., but soon made an escape. 
After the war came to an end Captain Paddock resided at 
Fayette, Miss., until 1872, when he removed to Fort Worth. 
At that city he has been, and still is, one of the most influen- 
tial citizens and an active participant in public affairs. He 
was elected to the legislature from Tarrant county in 1878, 
and from 1892 to 1900 he was honored with the office of 
mayor of the city. 


John F. Y. Paine, M. D., an eminent physician of Galves- 
ton, formerly of the medical service of the Confederate 
States army, was born in West Feliciana parish, La., in 
1840. He completed his literary education, with gradua- 
tion, at the Centenary college, Jackson, La., in 1858; after- 
Tex 38 
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ward spent two years in the medical department of the uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and was graduated professionally 
at the university of Louisiana in 1861. Before he could 
embark in his professional work the war came on, and in 
July, 1862, he enlisted at Camp Moore, the Confederate 
rendezvous in eastern Louisiana, as a private in the Hunter 
Rifles, Company I of the Fourth Louisiana infantry. About 
three months later he was elected assistant surgeon and 
assigned to Colonel Lovell’s regiment of Louisiana troops, 
to which he was attached until the surrender of New Or- 
leans. He then reported at Corinth, Miss., and after a few 
days’ service in the hospitals, underwent the examination 
of medical officers at Columbus, Miss., May 28, 1862, and 
passed successfully for the full grade of surgeon. Though 
under the required age he was accepted and ordered to 
report to the medical director of Hardee’s corps, at Tupelo, 
' Miss., by whom he was assigned as surgeon in charge of 
the hospital camp of Withers’ division. In about eight days 
he was able to break up the camp, and soon afterward he 
was assigned to duty as surgeon of the Twenty-first regi- 
ment Alabama infantry, a regiment that was ordered to 
Mobile after the evacuation of Corinth. The command 
served in the defenses of Mobile thereafter, and took an 
active part in the hard fighting which attended the attack by 
the Federal fleet under Admiral Farragut. Two com- 
panies held Grant’s Pass for two weeks against the enemy’s 
bombardment, and six were in the garrison of Fort Gaines 
throughout the memorable attack upon that stronghold. 
After the surrender of Fort Gaines, August 8, 1864, Sur- 
geon Paine organized the general hospital, Nidelet, at 
Mobile, and was appointed chief surgeon of the same. In 
this capacity he served until the fall of Mobile in April, 
1865, when he put all his patients and supplies on board the 
steamer Jeff Davis, under cover of the night, and carried 
them to Gainesville, on the Tombigbee river. At that point 
he continued on duty as post surgeon until the close of 
hostilities. Subsequently he engaged in the practice of 
medicine at Mobile until 1874, when he made his home at 
Galveston. His career in civil life has been one of notable 
success, and he has enjoyed many of the honors of his pro- 
fession. He is a member of the American medical associa- 
tion, the American association of Obstetricians, the South- 
ern surgical and gynecological association; is a fellow of 
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the Texas academy of science and honorary member of the 
Austin District medical association and of the Louisiana 
State pharmaceutical association; and has served as presi- 
dent of the State medical association and of the Galveston 
medical association. In 1885-86 he filled the chair of 
materia medica, therapeutics and hygiene, of Tulane uni- 
versity, New Orleans; from 1891 to 1897 was dean of the 
faculty of the medical department of the university of 
Texas, and is now professor of obstetrics and gynecology 
in the same faculty, and visiting obstetrician and gynecolo- 
gist to the John Sealy hospital at Galveston. 


Judge Edward Albert Palmer, a Confederate district 
judge, was born in Appomattox county, Va., July 1, 1825, 
son of Dr. Reuben Dejarnette Palmer, of Virginia, a sol- 
dier and first lieutenant in the war of 1812, and his wife 
Martha Patteson Christian. The latter was the daughter 
of Henry Christian, of Amherst county, Va., a captain 
under Col. Daniel Gaines and Major-General Lafayette in 
the Revolutionary war, and Martha Patteson, his wife. 
Henry Christian was of the ancient family of Christians, 
who were deemsters or judges, and members of the House 
of Keys, in the Isle of Man, 1422. Edward A. Palmer was 
graduated at Hampden-Sidney college, Va., in 1845, at the 
head of his class, and was married at Lynchburg, Va., De- 
cember 3, 1846, to Martha Winifred Branch, daughter of 
Samuel Branch 3d, of Buckingham county, Va., an officer 
(ensign) in the war of 1812, and his wife, Winifred Jones 
Guerrant, daughter of John Guerrant, Jr., of Goochland 
county, Va., first lieutenant in the war of the Revolution, a 
member of the Virginia convention of 1788, and lieutenant- 
governor of Virginia, 1805. The families of Edward Al- 
bert Palmer and his wife were both of Huguenot extraction, 
as well as of English blood. Edward A. Palmer and his 
wife removed to Houston, Tex., soon after their marriage, 
where he began a career of great distinction as lawyer and 
judge. He was a representative in the Texas State legis- 
lature in 1852-54, State senator in 1855, and district judge 
from 1860 until his death at Houston, January 15, 1862, 
thus being a Confederate district judge. The fatal disease, 
consumption, prevented his taking a more active part in 
the Confederate service. His wife also died at Houston, 
January 5, 1865. They left three children: William Henry 
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Palmer, who married Susan Manella Shepherd; Bettie (H. 
Elizabeth), Palmer, who married twice, first Edward Milby, 
secondly Joseph Chappell Hutcheson, Sr., a sketch of whom 
appears in this volume; and Rosalie Heath Palmer, who 
married Sinclair Taliaferro. Mrs. Hutcheson is first presi- 
dent of Robert E. Lee chapter, No. 186, United Daughters 
of the Confederacy, at Houston. Reuben J. Palmer, brother 
of Judge Palmer, was born in Virginia in 1829, married 
Fannie Winifred Branch, daughter of Prof. Robert Guer- 
rant Branch and Agnes Wood, of Virginia, his wife. He 
removed to Montgomery, Tex., in 1856, and was prominent 
as a lawyer untit his death in 1868. He was a member.of 
the Texas secession convention of 1861, and signed the 
secession ordinance. 


Milton Park, of Dallas, for the past ten years editor of 
- the Southern Mercury, the official paper of the Farmers’ 
Alliance, rendered his youthful service for the Confederacy 
with the Alabama troops, and after three years of arduous 
duty was released from a Northern prison camp in his 
twentieth year. Mr. Park was born at Augusta, Ga., Janu- 
ary I, 1846, and was educated at high schools in his native 
State, and at Mercer university, Georgia. In September, 
1861, he enlisted at Orion, Ala., in the Orion Grays, a volun- 
teer company that was mustered into the Confederate ser- 
vice in March, 1862, becoming Company A of the Thirty- 
ninth Alabama infantry. This regiment, first commanded 
by Henry D. Clayton, an eminent Alabamian who rose rap- 
idly to the rank of major-general, took a conspicuous part 
in the record of the army of Tennessee, from Corinth to 
Bentonville, and Private Park shared this service, partici- 
pating in all the battles of his command, until he fell into 
the hands of the enemy. In the summer of 1862 he was 
promoted to corporal, after the return from Bragg’s Ken- 
tucky campaign, was made a sergeant, and during the latter 
part of the war he acted as second lieutenant. He was at 
Pensacola, Fla., during the operations there, and took part 
in the battles of Shiloh, Perryville, Harrodsburg and Fort 
Craig, Ky., Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, as well as all 
those of the Georgia campaign, including Atlanta, July 22 
and 28, 1864, and Jonesboro, August 3, 1864, also Shoal 
Creek, Franklin and Nashville, during Hood’s campaign in 
Tennessee. In the disaster at Nashville December 16, 1864, 
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he was among the captured, and soon afterward he was sent 
to Camp Douglas, Chicago, and held until August, 1865. 
He was twice wounded, at Kenesaw Mountain and Frank- 
lin. After Lieutenant Park returned from the North he 
went to his old home in Alabama, and afterward taught 
school at Greenville two years. Then he removed to Texas, 
and for seven years resided at Jefferson, publishing the 
Daily Democrat. After this he taught school in central 
Texas a few years, and next became president of the South 
Alabama female institute for two years. Merchandising 
and manufacturing at Greenville, Ala., next claimed his 
attention until 1889, when he was elected president of Kyle 
seminary, Texas. In August, 1890, he was chosen by the 
Farmers’ Alliance, of Texas, to edit and publish the South- 
ern Mercury, which position he has occupied to the present 
time. Mr. Park has taken an active part in politics during 
the past ten years, having filled the position of national 
chairman of the People’s party from 1896 to 1900, and by 
his unswerving fidelity to the principles of that party has 
become a leading figure in the ranks of reformers. In 
February, 1875, he was married to Alice V., daughter of 
Col. Mack Wimberly, of Greenville, Ala. 


Captain James H. Parramore, of Abilene, a prominent 
cattleman of western Texas, is a veteran of the famous 
Texas cavalry command known as Terry’s Rangers in the 
Confederate army. He was born at Blakely, Ga., August 
13, 1840, son of ‘W. W. Parramore, a native of Florida, 
and Rebecca Jane Norwood, of Georgia birth. The parents 
resided successively in Georgia, Mississippi and Texas, and 
Captain Parramore was a citizen of the latter State when 
the war began. He enlisted in 1861 in Company I of the 
Eighth Texas cavalry, under Colonel Terry; was commis- 
sioned third lieutenant, and subsequently was promoted and 
did faithful service until he was made captain of his com- 
pany in June, 1864. His first battle was near Woodsonville, 
Ky., where Colonel Terry lost his life, and shared all the 
subsequent operations under Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston, 
up to and including the battle of Shiloh. In the summer of 
1862 they operated in middle Tennessee under N. B. For- 
rest, taking part in the capture of Murfreesboro, and when 
Bragg marched into Kentucky they were in the advance 
guard, and in the retreat the rear guard, after the battle 
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of Perryville, in which Captain Parramore was a partici- 
pant. In Wharton’s brigade of Wheeler’s cavalry division 
he took part in the battle of Murfreesboro and was severely 
wounded, a ball passing through his leg. After a furlough 
of a few months in the winter of 1862-63 he returned to 
duty, with some recruits, and joined his command at Shel- 
byville. He shared in all the cavalry operations during the 
retreat from Chattanooga, fought in the battle of Chicka- 
mauga, raided with Wheeler against Sherman and was in 
the battle of Farmington, Tenn., and was with Longstreet 
in east Tennessee, participating in the battles of Knoxville 
and Mossy Creek. In 1864 Captain Parramore was in all 
the fighting of his command under Gen. Joseph Wheeler, 
during Sherman’s advance to Atlanta. Finally, in the fight 
at Newnan, Ga., July 30, 1864, in which Wheeler defeated 
the Federal raider, McCook, who was attempting to cut 
- the Confederate railroad communications, Captain Parra- 
more was badly wounded, a shot breaking one of his legs 
below the knee. He could not soon be fit for duty, and 
accepted an honorable discharge. When the war came to 
an end he was at Blakely, Ga., and he has never entirely 
recovered from the effects of the wound. Since his return 
from the army Captain Parramore has devoted himself to 
cattle raising, beginning on a small scale and gradually 
increasing his investments until he is now controlling several 
ranches. He has made his home at Abilene since 1881, 
where he is a respected and popular citizen. In 1866 he 
was married to Mary Jane Goodson, of Mississippi, and 
they have four sons and three daughters. 


James M. Patterson, of Waxahachie, a veteran of the 
Nineteenth Texas cavalry, is a native of Arkansas, born 
November 23, 1845. His father, Josiah Patterson, was 
born in the same State in 1820, son of a pioneer settler. 
Mr. Patterson entered the Confederate service at the age 
of eighteen years, in 1863, as a private in Company A of 
the Nineteenth regiment Texas cavalry, commanded by 
Col. N. M. Buford and later by Col. B. W. Watson. This 
was part of Gen. W. H. Parson’s brigade of cavalry, and 
served under Brig.-Gen. William Steele and Maj.-Gen. John 
A. Wharton in the Red River campaign of 1864, participat- 
ing in a number of engagements during the retreat of the 
enemy from Mansfield to the mouth of the river. In these 
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operations the regiments of the brigade, Twelfth, Nine- 
teenth and Twenty-first, and Morgan’s battalion, lost more 
than two hundred killed and wounded, and General Steele 
said of them in his report: “As a body I do not believe 
there exists a brigade more cheerful under privation or 
more courageous in action.” In the spring of 1865 the 
brigade was disbanded near Hempstead, and Private Pat- 
terson returned to civil employment, being not yet of legal 
age. During the last six years he has been business man- 
ager of the Brady & Patterson cotton gin, at Waxahachie, 
and he is considered one of the prominent men of his town. 
His wife is Martha J. Black, a resident of Texas since 1850, 
and they have five children: George W., Richard J., Josiah 
PeylientysCsrand:Dora: Ll 


Captain John Gus Patton, lawyer, Confederate veteran, 
and adjutant of H. H. Boon camp, at Goliad, is a native of 
Tennessee, born December 27, 1842. He is of colonial 
ancestry, his mother, Melinda Pickens, having been related 
to the prominent family of that name in South Carolina, 
and his grandfather, Isaac Patton, having held the rank 
of major in the Revolutionary army under General Wash- 
ington. His father, Dr. John W. Patton, came to Goliad, 
Tex., with his family, in 1868, and thence was engaged in 
the practice of medicine for over forty years. Captain Pat- 
ton, being a little over eighteen years of age when hostili- 
ties began in 1861, entered the Confederate service as ser- 
geantofa company in William O. Yager’s cavalry battalion, 
which went on duty in Texas. In 1862 he was honorably 
discharged on account of sickness, and on his way home 
was taken with yellow fever. Recovering from this, he 
organized, a few months later, a company of cavalry of 
which he was elected captain, and this was assigned to the 
regiment commanded by Col. Scott Anderson. Captain 
Patton was on duty with this command in Texas during 
the remainder of the war, faithfully performing the duties 
assigned him, though it was not his fortune nor that of his 
regiment to take part in the famous battles that adorn the 
military records of other commands. A brother, I. A. Pat- 
ton, was also in the service, had the rank of lieutenant, and 
took part in the campaigns in Louisiana. After the dis- 
bandment of the army Captain Patton returned to his home 
and began his preparation for a career in the legal profes- 
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sion. He was admitted to the bar in 1876, and since then 
has been actively engaged in the practice at Goliad. For 
ten years he held the office of county attorney. Captain 
Patton was married in 1867 to Susan Peck, and they have 
three children living: J. Gus, Jr., a graduate of the law 
department of the State university; Fannie, wife of John 
Vandolen; and Barton Peck. 


James Madison Pearson, mayor of McKinney, Tex., an 
able lawyer and prominent Confederate, is a native of Ala- 
bama, born September 4, 1843. He is of colonial ancestry, 
and his great-grandfather, William Head Pearson, was a 
soldier of the Revolution, as was also his mother’s grand- 
father. His father, J. M. Pearson, a graduate of Harvard 
law school, was a prominent lawyer and planter in Ala- 
bama. He volunteered for the Confederate service in the 
spring of 1862, in Company E of the Thirtieth regiment 
Alabama infantry, and was elected second lieutenant of his 
company. This regiment was commanded by Charles M. 
Shelley, afterward a Confederate general and a United 
States congressman, and had its first service in the field in 
east Tennessee, in Gen. E. D. Tracy’s brigade, Steven- 
son’s division, under Gen. E. Kirby Smith. Lieutenant 
Pearson took part in the fights at Tazewell and Cumberland 
Gap, went into Kentucky, and after the return to Tennessee, 
was sent with the division to reinforce General Pemberton 
at Vicksburg, Miss. He fought at Port Gibson, where his 
regiment was particularly distinguished, May 1, 1863, and 
at Baker’s Creek, May 16th, where he and his comrades 
again gained honorable mention. Two days later the siege 
of Vicksburg began, and he was on duty in the trenches, 
under heavy fire, aiding in repelling the assaults of the 
enemy. The main assault of Grant’s army was delivered 
May 22d, and some temporary advantages were gained by 
the enemy. In the hand to hand struggle Lieutenant Pear- 
son was captured and taken to the Federal lines. Thence 
he was sent north and it was his misfortune to be confined 
at Johnson’s island, Lake Erie, where insufficiently housed 
and clad, he suffered during two winters. After twenty- 
one months’ imprisonment he was exchanged, too late to be 
of further service as a soldier. His career since the war 
has been that of a lawyer. He received his literary educa- 
tion at Emory college and the university of Alabama, and 
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was graduated professionally at the St. Louis law school, 
in 1873. He began practice at Carrollton, Miss., before 
graduation, and subsequently was at St. Louis until 1876, 
when he made his home at McKinney. He has been quite 
successful in his profession, is a leader in his community, 
and has four times been honored with the office of mayor. 
He has been particularly active in the work of the United 
Confederate veterans, and has had the distinction of serv- 
ing as commander of Throckmorton camp, No. 109, briga- 
dier-general commanding the Second brigade Texas divi- 
sion, and aide-de-camp on the staff of Lieut.-Gen. W. L. 
Cabell, commanding the Trans-Mississippi department. In 
1878 he was married to Mary Belle Powell, and they have 
two children: Mrs. Leslie C. Merritt, and J. M. Pearson. 


Captain D. D. Peden, of Houston, former inspector-gen- 
eral of Robert E. Rodes’ division, army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, was born in Spartanburg county, S. C., November 
2, 1835, son of Rev. Andrew G. Peden, a Presbyterian min- 
ister, and his wife, Margaret Dantzler. He is a descendant 
of John Peden, who came to Spartanburg county, S. C., 
from county Antrim, Ireland, prior to the war of the Revo- 
lution, in which his seven sons and the husbands of his three 
daughters were soldiers of the Continental army. When 
Captain Peden was twelve years of age he accompanied his 
parents to Georgia, where he was educated at the LaGrange 
high school and Georgia military institute. Early in 1861 
he volunteered in Company D, Twelfth regiment Georgia 
infantry, and was elected first lieutenant at the organization. 
This was one of the most gallant regiments that Georgia 
sent to the war, and was first commanded by that staunch 
old warrior, Edward Johnson, afterward major-general. 
Going to Virginia, Lieutenant Peden served with his regi- 
ment in the mountains in 1861, participating in General 
Lee’s first campaign on Cheat mountain, and in the battle 
of Camp Alleghany. After the death of his captain, Wil- 
liam L. Furlow, he was promoted to the command of his 
company, which he led, under Stonewall Jackson, at Cross 
Keys and Port Republic, in the famous Valley campaign ; 
in the Seven Days’ battles before Richmond, and at Fred- 
ericksburg and Chancellorsville. At Malvern Hill, in the 
last charge made on that stronghold, July 1, 1862, he was 
seriously wounded by a fragment of shell, losing the sight 
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of his right eye and in consequence missed the Second 
Manassas and Maryland campaigns. At Chancellorsville, 
on the evening of May 2, 1863, he heard the fatal Confed- 
erate volley that mortally wounded Stonewall Jackson. Soon 
after this battle Captain Peden, in recognition of his meri- 
torious service and disabilities, was appointed to the staff 
of his division commander, Gen. Robert E. Rodes, as inspec- 
tor-general. Near the close of the war his impaired health 
compelled him to resign this duty and he was assigned to 
post service and afterward retired. The application for his 
staff appointment Captain Peden still has and prizes highly, 
as it bears the signature of Col. Edward Willis, Brig.-Gen. 
George Doles, Maj.-Gen. R. E. Rodes, Lieut.-Gen. “Stone- 
wall” Jackson, Gen. Robert E. Lee, and President Jefferson 
Davis. In May, 1865, Captain Peden was married to Fan- 
nie D. Plowden, of a South Carolina family, who died in 
' 1897, leaving two sons: Edward A. and D. D., Jr., who 
are now associated with their father in business at Houston, 
Tex. Captain Peden has been a resident of that city since 
1890 and successful in business as a wholesale merchant, 
dealing in iron and steel, roofing materials, etc. 


Eldridge H. Pendleton, a prominent citizen of Farmers- 
ville, is a veteran of the Texas infantry division, army of 
the Trans-Mississippi department. He is a native of Vir- 
ginia, born August 2, 1843, and was reared and educated 
there until he came in his youth to Texas. In 1861 he 
enlisted in company E of the Sixteenth Texas cavalry, com- 
manded by Col. William Fitzhugh. This regiment was dis- 
mounted and was sent into Arkansas as part of the infantry 
division commanded by Gen. H. E. McCulloch, and later 
by Gen. John G. Walker. In the Red River campaign the 
brigade was commanded by Gen. William R. Scurry, who 
was killed at Jenkins’ Ferry, and afterward Gen. Richard 
Waterhouse was in command until the disbandment. Mr. 
Pendleton, beginning as a private, was made orderly-ser- 
geant of his company at its organization, and in 1863 was 
promoted to first lieutenant. He was one of the most effi- 
cient and gallant officers of this excellent regiment, which 
manifested its valor and devotion on the most fiercely con- 
tested battlefields of the Trans-Mississippi. Lieutenant 
Pendleton took part in the fight at Cottonplant, Ark., was 
wounded in the assault upon the Federal forces at Milli- 
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ken’s Bend, La., and was again wounded at the battle of 
Mansfield, April 8, 1864. When the war came to an end 
he was at Shreveport, where he surrendered with the forces 
at General Smith’s headquarters. Subsequently he returned 
to Texas, attended school and taught, and was occupied in 
farming and as a mercantile clerk until he was able to estab- 
lish a store of his own, which he conducted with much suc- 
cess until 1893. Since then he has been engaged in bank- 
ing and the administration of his private financial affairs. 
He was president of the Exchange bank, and continued to 
hold that position for some time after its consolidation with 
the First National until his resignation. He retains stock 
in this institution and in the Farmersville cotton oil com- 
pany and is an extensive land owner. In 1869 he was mar- 
ried to Miss S. C. Robinson, and they have eight children: 
William Frederick, merchant and manager of the Farmers- 
ville cotton oil company ; Thomas E., merchant and banker ; 
James E., manager of the round bale cotton gin company; 
and Claude, Horner, George C., Charlotte and Clara, who 
are in school. 


William Gordon Perkins, of Greenville, a leading citizen 
and public official, was born in Polk county, Mo., October 
22, 1837. He was reared in that State and about September 
7, 1861, entered the military service on behalf of the South 
as a private soldier in the independent company commanded 
by Capt. Dick Campbell. This company was mustered in 
in May, 1862, as Company A of the Third Missouri bat- 
talion, Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell commanding, and the 
battalion was assigned to the brigade of Gen. Martin L. 
Green, afterward distinguished in the campaigns in Mis- 
sissippi. Private Perkins become orderly-sergeant of his 
company and shared its service until the fall of Vicksburg. 
After going into Mississippi with General Green he fought 
at Iuka and Corinth under Gen. Sterling Price, and under 
Pemberton at Baker’s Creek, but was spared the dangers 
and deprivations of the siege of Vicksburg by being placed 
on detached duty which kept him outside the city. After 
the surrender of Vicksburg he returned west of the river, 
and joining General Marmaduke at Little Rock, was made 
orderly-sergeant of Company A, Col. Colton Greene’s regi- 
ment of cavalry. After that, under Marmaduke, Jo Shelby 
and Greene, he shared in the cavalry operations west of the 
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Mississippi until the end of the war. The most desperate 
fighting in which he took part was the assault upon the 
Federal works at Corinth, Miss., October 4, 1862, when 
his company went into action forty strong and lost twenty- 
four killed and wounded. Though in many serious engage- 
ments Sergeant Perkins was never wounded or captured. 
Since the war he has been a citizen of Texas, residing at 
Greenville from 1879. He was county treasurer of Delta 
county, Tex., two terms, has served two terms as mayor of 
Greenville, and is now treasurer of Hunt county. With his 
comrades he maintains fraternal relations as a member of 
Joseph E. Johnston camp, United Confederate veterans, and 
he is an official member of the Methodist church, in which 
his father, Elijah Perkins, was an earnest worker as an 
itinerant preacher. Mr. Perkins was married in 1867 to 
Mary Allen, and has one son, William Allen Perkins. 


John McPherson Pinckney, a veteran of Hood’s brigade 
who is now a prominent lawyer at Hempstead, was born in 
Texas, in May, 1845, son of Thomas Shubrick Pinckney, 
a native of South Carolina who settled in Texas in 1832 and 
served in the war for Texas independence. The wife of the 
latter was Caroline Finney, of Massachusetts. Mr. Pinck- 
ney is descended from the well-known patriot colonial fam- 
ily of the same name in South Carolina, and he honored the 
family record by gallant service for four years under the 
Confederate flag. He enlisted early in 1861 in Company G 
of the Fourth regiment Texas infantry, which was organ- 
ized at Camp Texas, near Richmond, Va., in September, 
1861, under Col. John B. Hood, afterward the gallant leader 
of the brigade, from which he rose to command of division, 
corps and army. Mr. Pinckney participated as a private in 
all the campaigns and batteries of his regiment (except 
Fredericksburg), from the first fight in the woods at Eltham 
Landing on the Virginia peninsula, through the campaigns 
in Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Georgia, Tennessee, 
and Virginia again, ending with the surrender of Robert E. 
Lee at Appomattox. Notable in his military career were 
the great battles of Gaines’ Mill, Second Manassas, ‘Sharps- 
burg, Gettysburg, Chickamauga and the Wilderness. He 
was seriously wounded at the Wilderness. Though once 
captured he was a prisoner only about fifteen days. Return- 
ing home in 1865, a veteran at the age of twenty years, he 
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found various employment until 1875, when having studied 
law at home, he was admitted to the bar. Since then he has 
had a successful career in his profession. For ten years he 
served as district attorney, being elected without opposition, 
and in 1900 he was chosen county judge with no opposing 
candidate. A brother of Judge Pinckney, R. H. Pinckney, 
born in 1847, also served in Company G, Fourth Texas 
infantry, and subsequently was appointed a midshipman in 
the navy and assigned to the school ship Patrick Henry. 
He is now a railroad man at Hempstead and has served 
with credit as city marshal. A still younger brother, 
Thomas D., born in November, 1849, served in Company 
H of the Twenty-first Texas cavalry, Col. G. W. Carter, of 
Gen. W. H. Parson’s cavalry brigade, from 1862 to the end 
of the war, fighting through the Red River campaign of 
1864. He has been engaged in the practice of law at Hemp- 
stead since 1876, and has held public office as city marshal, 
tax collector and county attorney. 


William Plummer, of Smithville, a veteran of Waul’s 
Legion, is a native of Texas, born July 18, 1846. Asa 
boy of fifteen years he entered the Confederate service in 
1861, enlisting as a private in Company F of Willis’ cavalry 
battalion of Waul’s Legion. With this command he served 
throughout the war, mainly in Mississippi and Tennessee, 
under Generals VanDorn, Chalmers and N. B. Forrest, 
participating in many famous raids and battles under those 
famous leaders. He was with VanDorn in the Tennessee 
raid of the spring of 1863 served with Chalmers during 
the siege of Vicksburg, and was in Forrest’s celebrated 
campaign for the defense of Mississippi in 1864. After 
the surrender and parole of General Forrest’s troops in the 
spring of 1865 he returned to Texas and within a few years 
established himself in business as a contractor and builder, 
an occupation in which he has had a very successful career. 
He has always been the warm friend of his Confederate 
comrades, and ever since the organization of J. D. Sayers 
camp, has held the office of adjutant. Mr. Plummer has 
been three times married. In 1873 to Miss Williams, who 
died in 1877, leaving one child, Gertrude; in 1878 to Miss 
Roberts, who died ten years later, leaving two sons, Will- 
iam and Charles; and his present wife was Miss M. L. 
Brodnax. They have one son, Leonard. Mr. Plummer 
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had a brother in the Confederate army—Dr. J. E. Plum- 
mer, now a resident of Huntville, Ark. 


Joseph B. Polley, of Floresville, is a native of the Lone 
Star State, born in Brazoria county, October 27, 1840. He 
entered the Confederate service from Guadalupe county in 
June, 1861, as a private in Company F, Fourth regiment 
Texas infantry, and thereafter was identified with the rec- 
ord of his regiment and of Hood’s Texas brigade, of which 
it was a part, until disabled by wounds. At Gaines’ Mill, 
before Richmond, June 27th, 1862, Private Polley received 
a wound in the forehead, of which the scar yet remains. 
He fought also at Second Manassas, Chickamauga, Rac- 
coon Mountain, Knoxville, the Wilderness and in all sub- 
sequent battles in which his brigade participated until, dur- 
ing a reconnoisance in force made on the Darbytown Road, 
north of the James river, October 7, 1864, he received a 
wound in the foot which necessitated its amputation and 
deprived him of the glorious privilege of becoming one of 
the immortals who at Appomattox surrendered to an enemy 
in sight. On returning to Texas Private Polley found 
employment as a farmer and stockraiser until 1876, when 
he took up the profession of the law, to which he has since 
been devoted. Since then he has held but two offices— 
those of county attorney and member of the legislature of 
his State, one term each. Since the organization of the 
United Confederate Veteran association he has taken a 
deep interest in its advancement, has been an active mem- 
ber of Wilson County camp, No. 225, and in 1898, at the 
State reunion held in Galveston, was elected commander of 
the Texas division, and remained that until May 1900, when 
his successor was elected. Mr. Polley was married in 
1866 to Miss Mattie LeGette, and has a son and three 
daughters. He has made some most readable and enter- 
taining contributions to Confederate literature in the series 
of letters to “Charming Nellie”, written during the war 
and published in The Confederate Veteran of Nashville, 
Tenn. His proudest boast in connection with the war is 
that he was a member of one of the Texas regiments which, 
at the beginning of the struggle, sought and found service 
where the heaviest firing was expected to be and was done, 
and remained there, doing its share of the fighting until 
the surrender. 
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Captain David M. Poor, of San Antonio, a veteran of the 
Second Texas cavalry, is a native of Texas, born in Red 
River county, February 25, 1838, son of Ira S. Poor, a 
native of New Hampshire, and Eliza Dyer, of East Felici- 
ana parish, La. In 1848 his parents removed to Bexar 
county, and since that time Captain Poor has lived at or 
near San Antonio, witnessing its development from a Mex- 
ican village to an American city. In April, 1861, in full 
appreciation of his patriotic duty, he left the ranch to enlist 
in Company B, Second regiment Texas cavalry, com- 
manded first by Col. John S. Ford, and later by 
Col. Charles L. Pyron. He was soon elected sec- 
ond lieutenant, later first lieutenant, and at the 
reorganization in 1862 was made the captain of his com- 
pany, the rank in which he served until the disbandment of 
the army. His regiment was part of Sibley’s brigade, which 
saw active service in the Trans-Mississippi department, and 
won honors on many battlefields. He was with it in the 
campaign in New Mexico in the winter of 1861-2, partici- 
pating in the battles of Valverde, Glorieta and Paralto, and 
in 1863-65 he took part in the recapture of Galveston and 
all the campaigns and battles in Louisiana under the gal- 
lant Gen. Tom Green and his successor, Gen. W. P. Harde- 
man. During his service he was several times slightly 
wounded, and was distinguished for remarkable coolness 
and bravery. Captain Poor is yet associated with his old 
comrades as a member of Albert Sidney Johnston camp, 
No. 144, United Confederate veterans, of which he was 
one of the organizers, and has served as commander two 
years, 1894 and 1895. At the Houston reunion in 1895, 
he was elected commander of the Southwest division of 
Texas, United Confederate veterans, with the rank of 
major-general. He had the pleasure of attending the 
reunion at New Orleans and meeting Mrs. Jefferson 
Davis and Miss Winnie, an event which he cherishes in 
memory. Captain Poor’s business since the war has been 
that of a farmer, in which he has been quite successful. He 
has served the public, 1884-90, as county tax assessor. 


William O. Potter, of Beeville, in his boyhood a devoted 
soldier of the Confederacy, was born at Montgomery, Ala., 
April 7, 1847, and reared at Greenville, in the same state. 
Early in 1861 his father, T: F. Potter, enlisted in the Green- 
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ville Guards, a company organized by Hilary A. Herbert, in 
later years secretary of the United States navy. Young 
Potter, though but fourteen years of age, went with his 
company to Pensacola, Fla., and remained there on duty six 
months, helping fortify the navy yard and frequently under 
fire. The company then returned home and disbanded and 
the elder Potter re-enlisted in Company K, Thirty-third 
regiment Alabama infantry, to which his son also attached 
himself. While the latter was in camp at Montgomery he 
became disabled by sickness and was honorably discharged. 
Upon recovery he went to Mobile and joined Company I of 
the Seventeenth Alabama as a drummer boy. But his 
health failed a second time, and he was again sent home. 
There he organized a company of boys, drilled them thor- 
oughly and tendered their services to the Confederate gov- 
ernment, but they were not accepted on account of their 
tender age. His next service was as drill master for recruits 
at Montgomery, and a few months later he joined Company 
K, of the Sixty-second Alabama, a regiment of boys com- 
manded by cadets, who took their stations like men in the 
defense of Mobile. When the Federal army advanced 
against Mobile in the spring of 1865 young Potter took part 
in the gallant defense of Spanish Fort, and after that fell, 
fought at Blakely until the post was captured and his regi- 
ment made prisoners April 9, 1865. He escaped, returned 
home, and there finally submitted to capture after a desper- 
ate effort to escape, during which he was shot at fourteen 
times. At the close of the war, though but eighteen years 
of age, he had made a worthy record as a Confederate sol- 
dier. Mr. Potter removed to Texas in 1873 and engaged in 
business as a merchant, his present occupation, at Beeville, 
where he has made his home since 1890. He is a member of 
Camp Walton, United Confederate veterans, and true to 
his comrades. In 1866 he was married to Ella Claney and 
they have three sons and six daughters living. 


John Davis McGee Prendergast, of Mexia, was born in 
Tennessee, December 26, 1816, and was educated at Cum- 
berland college, Kentucky, and the East Tennessee univer- 
sity, graduating at the latter in 1841. In the following 
year he came to Texas and engaged in teaching school until 
admitted to the practice of law in 1845. He was elected to 
the Tenth and Thirteenth legislatures of Texas, and in 
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1861 was a delegate to the State constitutional convention 
which adopted the ordinance of secession. He entered the 
military service of the Confederate States as captain of 
Company B, Tenth regiment Texas infantry, and served in 
that rank in Arkansas about one year. His military experi- 
ence was terminated by an injury accidentally received 
while crossing a stream, which disabled him for duty. After 
the war he continued his practice as a lawyer until 1873, 
when he was appointed judge of the Thirteenth judicial 
district. He was afterwards elected to the same office and 
was upon the bench in all eight years. In more recent years 
he has been retired from his profession and engaged in 
banking as a member of the firm of Prendergast, Smith & 
Co. Judge Prendergast was married in 1848 to Mary E. 
Collins and they have five children: Ada R., Albert Collins, 
a lawyer at Waco; Fannie P., Mary and Annie. 


Morgan Livingston Price, M. D., of Montgomery, was 
born in Montgomery county, Tex., July 23, 1846. His 
father was Dr. James Howe Price, born in Giles county, 
Tenn., in 1811, who came to Texas in 1836 and practiced 
medicine at Houston and later at Montgomery until his 
death in 1889; his mother was Elizabeth Ann Morgan, born 
near Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1812, who died at Montgom- 
ery in 1890. Morgan L. Price entered the Confederate ser- 
vice in his eighteenth year, enlisting in February, 1864, in 
Company B, Fifth regiment, Texas cavalry, the original 
command of Gen. Tom Green. He served with this gallant 
body of Texans, under Tom Green, Hamilton P. Bee and 
Wharton in the Red River campaign of 1864, participating 
in the battles of Mansfield and Yellow Bayou and the num- 
erous engagements that intervened. Finally his command 
was disbanded at Houston, Tex., in the spring of 1865, and 
Dr. Price returned to his studies in preparation for a civil 
career. He was graduated at the medical department of the 
university of Louisiana in 1870, and practiced this pro- 
fession two years, then abandoning it to engage in planting, 
an occupation to which he has given his attention with 
much success up to the present time. He is one of the 
leading men of his county, and is widely influential among 
his fellow citizens. Though with many present interests 
to engage his attention, he retains a lively interest in the 
Tex 39 
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military service of his youth and everything pertaining to 
the Confederacy. Dr. Price was first married in 1871 to 
Margaret Crimea Grigsby, who died in 1889, leaving one 
child, now living: Morgan Grigsby, a student at Austin. 
His second marriage was to Eugenia L. Rayner in 1890, 
and they have two children: Lalah Rayner and Agnes Kel- 
ler: 


William Jasper Pruitt, a Confederate veteran, residing 
at Itasca, Tex., was born in Alabama, December 13, 1842, 
and is a descendant of colonial families. His great-grand- 
father, Jacob Pruitt, was a soldier of the Revolutionary 
war. His grandfather, Ransom Pruitt, lived and died in 
Alabama, and his father, who married Melinda Chandler, 
came to Texas in 1877. Mr. Pruitt entered the Confederate 
service in 1862 as a private in Company E, Twenty-second 
Alabama infantry, a gallant regiment that served with dis- 
tinction in the army of Tennessee under Cols. Zach C. Deas, 
Harry T. Toulmin, John C. Marrast, and B. R. Hart. 
Their first battle was Shiloh, where Mr. Pruitt was severely 
wounded. In December, 1862, he fought at Murfreesboro, 
and in 1863 he participated in the Tullahoma campaign, the 
retreat to Chattanooga, the maneuvers through North Geor- 
gia, the great battle of Chickamauga, the investment of 
Chattanooga,and the disastrous battle of Missionary Ridge, 
November 25th, in which he was among the captured. After 
this it was his misfortune to be a prisoner of war for six- 
teen months at Rock Island, Ill., and when exchanged in 
March, 1865, he was granted a furlough, before the expira- 
tion of which the war came to an end, the remnant of his 
regiment then being in North Carolina, and surrendering 
with Joseph E. Johnston. Mr. Pruitt was a gallant and 
devoted soldier, was wounded three times, and in his long 
imprisonment suffered keenly from hardships, disease and 
deprivation. In 1868 he came to Texas and settled in Hill 
county, engaging in farming. During the past seventeen 
years he has been a resident of Itasca, and for some time 
has been the proprietor of a cotton gin, and a stockholder 
in a cotton mill, in addition to his farming interests. He is 
a member of Hillsboro camp, United Confederate veterans, 
and is highly regarded by his old comrades, as well as by 
all who know him. 
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John G. Rankin, of Brenham, a veteran of Green’s Texas 
brigade, who has been for many years prominent among the 
newspaper men of the State, is a native of Texas, born in 
Fayette county in 1841. His father, D. H. Rankin, a printer 
and publisher, was a native of Columbia, Tenn., and came to 
Texas in 1836, and his mother, Lurana Gilbert, was the 
daughter of John Gilbert, a native of Ireland, who came to 
Texas in 1831, locating in San Augustine. Mr. Rankin 
completed his school education at Baylor university, then 
at Independence, and afterward was associated with his 
father in the printing and publishing business. At the 
beginning of hostilities in 1861 he enlisted for the Confed- 
erate service as a private in Company E, Fifth regiment 
Texas cavalry, Col. Thomas Green commanding. In the 
fall and winter of 1861 he took part in the great march 
from San Antonia to Santa Fe, and the campaign against 
the Federal forces in New Mexico, including the battles of 
Valverde, Glorieta and Peralto. After much hardship they 
returned to Texas, and in 1862 were reorganized and Gen. 
Tom Green put in command. On January, 1863, they par- 
ticipated in the recapture of Galveston. Under Gen. Rich- 
ard Taylor, in Louisiana, they saw much active service, 
beginning with the hotly contested battle at Camp Bisland, 
where the Fifth was particularly distinguished for gal- 
lantry. Private Rankin took part in this fight and all that 
followed under Taylor and Green. He was badly wounded 
in the right foot by a fragment of shell at Lafourche Bayou, 
was hit by a sandbag and painfully bruised in the hand-to- 
hand struggle at Donaldsonville, and was again wounded 
at Mansura. He went through all the fighting of his bri- 
gade in the Red River campaign of 1864, including the 
battles of Mansfield, Pleasant Hill, Blair’s Landing, Mon- 
ett’s Ferry, Mansura, and Yellow Bayou. After the dis- 
bandment of the army in the spring of 1865 he returned to 
his home, and in 1866 established, in partnership with 
D. L. McGary, the Southern Banner, a very successful 
journal, which he has owned and conducted alone since 
1871. He is an able writer and business manager, is a 
member of the American Press association, and in 1898 was 
president of the Texas Press association, which he assisted 
in organizing at Houston in 1869. Mr. Rankin has also 
taken a great interest in the work of the Confederate Vet- 
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eran association, is commander of Washington camp, No. 
239, at Brenham, and is the life secretary of the Tom Green 
Brigade association, of which he was the organizer in 1877, 
and first president. Mr. Rankin was married in 1865 to 
Miss Addie Chalk, and in 1871 to Miss Susan A. Oglesby, 
and has six sons and three daughters living, two sons 
and one daughter having died. 


Roderick D. Rawlins, of Dallas, a well-known Confeder- 
ate veteran, is one of the survivors of Lawrence Sullivan 
Ross’ famous regiment, the Sixth Texas cavalry. He was 
born in Greene county, Illinois, in 1842, and came with his 
parents to Dallas county, Tex., in 1848, and was reared at 
Dallas. At Lancaster, in the same county, he enlisted in 
the winter of 1861 as a private in Company F, Sixth Texas 
cavalry. His first battle experience was at Elkhorn Tavern, 
Ark., a bitterly contested fight in which the gallant Ben 
McCulloch lost his life. In the fall of 1862 came the two 
days of carnage at Corinth, in which the Sixth was distin- 
guished, as it was also in saving the retreat, next day, on 
the Hatchie river. On March 5, 1863, Private Rawlins 
was a participant in the cavalry battle of Thompson’s Sta- 
tion, Tenn., in which the Texas brigade of cavalry, under 
Colonel Whitfield, took a prominent part in the capture of 
the Federal forces. Subsequently they were on duty in, 
Mississippi mainly, until the opening of the Georgia cam- 
paign of 1864, when the Texas cavalry brigade, under Gen- 
eral Ross, accompanied General Polk’s army to Georgia, 
and fought all along the line from Dalton to Atlanta and 
Jonesboro, mounted or dismounted, as occasion required, 
and rendered valuable service in the defeat of Kilpatrick’s 
raiders. After the evacuation of Atlanta they served under 
General Forrest in Tennessee, during General Hood’s 
invasion of that state, and gained distinction at the battles 
of Franklin and Nashville, and the siege of Murfreesboro, 
as well as in the heroic fighting of the rear guard on the 
retreat, the last fight being at Sugar Creek, Tenn. Private 
Rawlins shared all this service, gaining the reputation of a 
good and valiant soldier. On his return to Dallas county, 
at the close of the war, he engaged in farming. In 1874 he 
made his home in the city of Dallas, where he is now 
engaged in manufacturing and is one of the leading citi- 
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zens. From 1874 to 1878 he held the office of deputy clerk 
of Dallas county, and for two terms, beginning in 1880, he 
was tax assessor of the county. 


John B. Reagan, of Rusk, sheriff of Cherokee county, 
is a veteran of the Third Texas cavalry and Ross’ famous 
Texas brigade. He was born in Loudon county, Tenn., in 
1843, son of R. B. Reagan, a brother of John H. Reagan, 
postmaster general in the cabinet of President Davis. R. B. 
Reagan, with his wife, Martha A. Black, and family, came 
to Texas in 1857, became a prominent citizen of Cherokee 
county, served as sheriff fourteen years, including the war 
period, and afterward was United States marshal of the 
Eastern district of Texas under President Cleveland. John 
B. Reagan entered the Confederate service June 10, 1861, 
as a member of Capt. F. M. Taylor’s company (C) of the 
Third Texas cavalry, Col. Elkanah Greer commanding. 
He served with McCulloch in Indian Territory, Arkansas 
and Missouri, participating in the famous western battles 
of Oak Hills and Elkhorn Tavern; crossed the Mississippi 
about the time of the battle of Shiloh, and fought as an 
infantryman at Iuka and Corinth; and then being 
remounted, began his career with the Texas cavalry brigade 
under Whitfield and later under Gen. L. S. Ross. He was 
with this command in all its battles in Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee, under General VanDorn, and in 1864 served under 
Gen. W. H. Jackson in the Georgia campaign from Resaca 
to Jonesboro, taking part in many engagements. In Novem- 
ber and December, 1864, he fought under Gen. N. B. For- 
rest in the Tennessee campaign, and was wounded in the 
shoulder at Murfreesboro. His last campaign was against 
Wilson’s raiders in the spring of 1865, and he was sur- 
rendered at Jackson, Miss., under the capitulation of Gen- 
eral Forrest, May 13, 1865. Mr. Reagan reached home in 
July, 1865, and was for some time occupied in farming. 
Afterward he was in the mercantile business. In 1885 he 
was elected sheriff of Cherokee county, an office he has 
held since that time, with the exception of two years. He 
is an energetic and poular public official. On October 28, 
1868, he was married to Emma A., daughter of Asa Dos- 
sett, a veteran of the Mexican war, and they have four 
children. 
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McDuffie Reil, of Stephenville, Tex., commander of the 
Erath and Comanche county Confederate associations, is 
a native of North Carolina, born in 1845 at New Bern, and 
rendered his service as a Confederate soldier in boyhood 
with the North Carolina troops. His father, Albert Reil, a 
native of the same State, served in the Fortieth North Car- 
olina artillery, in the Confederate ranks, until he died dur- 
ing the course of the war. In the spring of 1862 young 
Reil, being seventeen years of age, joined Company F, 
Sixty-seventh regiment North Carolina infantry, at Kin- 
ston, and began his service as a soldier. The Sixty-seventh 
was commanded by Col. John D. Whitford and was on duty 
in North Carolina during the greater part of the war, fight- 
ing at the battle of Kinston and other engagements. Early 
in 1864 it participated in the campaigns against Plymouth 
and New Bern under Gens. George E. Pickett and Robert 
F. Hoke, and when the Confederate capital was endangered 
by the Federal advance they went to Virginia with Hoke’s 
division and fought at Drewry’s Bluff and Petersburg. After 
six months service in Virginia they returned to North Caro- 
lina and participated in the battle of Bentonville, March 
19-21, 1865. Private Reil shared all this service of his 
regiment, doing the full duty of a gallant soldier, and his 
war record ended with the surrender of the army at Greens- 
boro, N. C., by Gen. J. E. Johnston. His residence in 
Texas began in 1874, when he settled in Erath county and 
engaged in cattle raising. In 1885 he embarked in business 
as a merchant at Stephenville, his occupation since that 
date. He is a successful business man, prominent in the 
leading fraternities, a member of the Presbyterian church, 
and in high standing among his Confederate comrades. He 
was married in Erath county to Lucy Leahy, and they have 
two sons and a daughter. 


Julius H. Remschel, of the Thirty-third Texas infantry, 
in the Confederate service, was born at Berlin, Germany, 
September 13, 1835, and came to the United States in 1856, 
locating at Indianola, a Texas coast town, afterward 
destroyed by storm. He entered the Confederate service in 
1861 as a private soldier in Company K of Colonel Duff’s 
regiment, with which he served in Texas until the close of 
the war. He and his comrades faithfully preformed the 
duties assigned them, but it was not their fortune to be 
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gratified in the desire to go to the front and participate in 
the great battles of the war. Instead they remained on 
guard, protecting the territory and homes of the State. In 
later years Mr. Remschel engaged in the lumber trade in 
Texas until his death May 13, 1894. His first wife was 
Clementine E. Demonet, who died in 1880, leaving children, 
of whom eight are now living. Henry Remschel, one of the 
sons, born at Indianola in 1860, is now one of the most 
successful business men of Kerrville, Tex., and an enthus- 
iastic supporter of the Confederate organizations, cherish- 
ing the memories of the cause to which his father was 
devoted. He was married in 1884 to Mattie May Knox, 
of Gonzales, and they have seven children. 


Harry W. Rhodes, an honored member of the legal pro- 
fession at Galveston, had an adventurous career in his 
youth as a soldier of the Confederacy. Born in Noxubee 
county, Mississippi, November 7, 1845, he was a resident 
of Colorado county, Texas, when the State seceded, and 
his first experience as a soldier was with the expedition of 
General VanDorn in March, 1861, resulting in the surren- 
der of six hundred United States regulars at Pass Cavallo. 
On returning home again he wished to enlist, but being only 
fifteen years of age, his father objected. Nevertheless, he 
attempted to go to Virginia, and failing in this, went from 
Port Lavaca to Indianola and-enlisted in June, 1861. Upon 
his father’s remonstrance he was honorably discharged and 
returned to his home at Columbus, Tex. Then his persis- 
tency was rewarded by permission to go to Memphis, Tenn., 
and join the Memphis Light Dragoons, of which his uncle, 
Joseph J. Wicks, was a member. He found this company 
at Columbus, Ky., enrolled as Company A, Logwood’s bat- 
talion of cavalry, and promptly enlisted. At this outpost of 
the Confederacy he served until the following November, 
when he was honorably discharged on account of poor 
health. Taking passage November 7th on the steamboat 
Kentucky for Memphis he witnessed the landing of troops 
on the opposite shore under General Grant and the battle 
of Belmont which followed, his steamer being impressed 
to carry Confederate troops across the river. Mr. Rhodes 
remained on the boat all day and was repeatedly under. fire. 
Proceding to Memphis he there regained his health and 
re-enlisted in February, 1862, in the Memphis Mounted 
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Rifles, commanded by his uncle (Moses J. Wicks) and with 
this command served in the Kentucky and Tennessee cam- 
paigns. He marched with Bragg into Kentucky and after 
the return to Tennessee was captured near Franklin and 
confined in the penitentiary at Nashville. Escaping just 
before the advance of General Rosecrans he made his way 
back to Murfreesboro, rejoined his command and took part 
in the battle of Stone’s river. Subsequently he was on out- 
post duty between Tullahoma and Murfreesboro, and in 
February, 1863, participated in Gen. Joseph Wheeler’s raid 
on Fort Donelson. There Mr. Rhodes was dangerously 
wounded in the side, and being carried fifty miles south- 
ward on a retreat, was left for six weeks at a farm house, 
that of William Grigsby, where he was nursed back to 
health. On recovery he rejoined his command at Shelby- 
ville and was on duty until the following June, when he 
' was captured by the enemy when Gen. Gordon Granger 
ran over Gen. Joe Wheeler at Shelbyville. Being sent 
north he was confined two weeks at Camp Chase, Ohio, 
and three at Fort Delaware, but his was not a spirit which 
would submit to long imprisonment. Finding an oppor- 
tunity to swim the Delaware river he made his way to 
Baltimore, found friends (Mrs. Hanson Thomas and Mrs. 
C. C. Jameson) and money there, and in August, 1863, 
proceeded to Louisville, Ky. Thence he made his way 
down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers to a point near 
Memphis, made his way overland to Como, Miss., and 
despite delays on account of serious illness, the result of 
bad food, bad water and most inhumane treatment at Fort 
Delaware, managed to rejoin General Bragg’s army at 
Missionary Ridge in November. His regiment was in East 
Tennessee with Longstreet, but when the battle of Mis- 
sionary Ridge came on he obtained a horse at Dalton, 
where he was, and went to the firing line and participated 
in the fight of Ringgold Gap, where the immortal Cleburne 
saved the army of Tennessee by his heroic stand. At Dal- 
ton, Ga., he was transferred by order of General Hardee 
by a special order from the headquarters of the army to the 
cavalry command of General Forrest, whom he found at 
Jackson, Tenn., about December 20, 1863. He was kindly 
received by that officer, with whom he was acquainted, 
and given his choice of joining any command. Conse- 
quently he enlisted as a private in the Bluff City Grays, 
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Company A, of Forrest’s old regiment, and was soon on 
active duty. In the fight at Somerville, Tenn., he was 
again severely wounded and for two months he lay at a 
private residence, the hospitable home of Dr. George 
Turnley, near the scene of the fight; then rejoining General 
Forrest-in Mississippi he. participated in the raid to Mem- 
phis is August, 1864, and was severely wounded on the 
streets of that city. Being brought away by his comrades 
he was disabled for two months at the home of a friend, 
Robert W. Wallace, near Como, Miss., after which he 
attempted to return to active duty, but was advised by 
surgeons that his wounds would not permit. He then 
joined his family in Texas in November, 1864, but when 
his wounds healed in March, 1865, his youthful enthusiasm 
would not permit him to remain longer idle and he 
recrossed the Mississippi and rejoined his regiment at 
Gainesville, Ala., about ten days before the surrender of 
General Forrest. Three days before that event he received 
his general’s permission to return to Texas, but being 
delayed by high water, the Mississippi being impassable, 
he went to Memphis and was paroled. After the close of 
hostilities he resided until September, 1866, in Fayette 
county, Tex., then for two years at New Orleans, a clerk 
in a coton factor’s office, and in 1868 made his home at 
Galveston. He was admitted to the practice of law in De- 
cember, 1868, and since then has been active in his profes- 
sion. From 1891 to 1893 he was city attorney of Galves- 
ton, but with this exception he has never held office. 


Henry M. Rhodus, adjutant of Winnie Davis camp, No. 
108, United Confederate veterans, at Waxahachie, is a 
native of Missouri, born in Franklin county July 27, 18309, 
son of Thomas Rhodus, a minister of the Methodist 
church. When the people of Missouri divided upon the 
question of the Confederacy he sided promptly with the 
party led by Governor Claiborne F. Jackson, and answered 
the first call to arms to serve in the State Guard for the 
defense of Missouri against invasion. As a private in 
Company A of the Second Missouri cavalry, State Guard, 
he served under Gen. Sterling Price in the engagements 
of 1861, in Missouri and Arkansas, and when his com- 
mand was disbanded at Sand Prairie, Ark., he went on 
south to Texas, arriving at Waxahachie in March, 1862. 
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Anxious to be at the front again, he re-enlisted for the 
Confederate States service, April 9, 1862, in Company A, 
Nineteenth regiment Texas cavalry, of Col. G. W. Carter’s 
brigade, and went on duty in Arkansas. In the spring of 
1863 he took part in General Marmaduke’s raid on Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., and was in the fighting at Crowley’s 
Ridge, Ark., and the campaigns on the White river, and 
the battle of Lake Providence, La. In the spring of 1864 
he was in the Red River campaign, ending with the battle 
of Yellow Bayou, under the brigade command of Gen. 
W.H. Parsons. In the course of his service in Missouri, 
Arkansas and Louisiana he was a participant in a consid- 
erable number of engagements and made the record of a 
brave and faithful soldier. When the army was disbanded 
he returned to his home, and left there in the following 
’ August for St. Louis, Mo., where he made his home until 
September 30, 1877, when he came back to Waxahachie, 
his present place of residence. He is a successful lawyer, 
and one of the leading men of his city professionally and 
socially. He is prominent in Freemasonry, a Knight 
Templar, and is specially devoted to the interests of his old 
comrades of 1861-65. He has four times been elected 
adjutant of Camp No. 108, and cheerfully contributes of 
his time and means to the honor of the cause. 


Anton Ricke, of Galveston, is one among the Southern- 
ers of foreign birth who gave their allegiance heartily to 
their adopted country at the crisis of 1861, and supported 
the cause of the South upon the field of battle. He was 
born in Germany in 1840, and came to Galveston in 1858. 
On October 13, 1862, he enlisted as a private in Company 
F, Twenty-sixth regiment Texas cavalry, with which he 
served on the coast until December, 1863. Within this 
period, on January 1, 1863, he participated in the memor- 
able capture of Galveston from the Federals, under the 
leadership of Gen. John B. Magruder. On leaving the 
Twenty-sixth regiment he was transferred to Colonel Kal- 
lisberger’s company of engineers, and with that organiza- 
tion he was connected until he surrendered at Galveston 
in June, 1865. Since the war he has been a worthy citizen 
of Galveston, and is now prominently associated with one 
of the leading business houses. 
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John W. Riddell, a veteran of the Twenty-first Texas 
cavalry, and since the war an influential citizen of Galves- 
ton, entered the Confederate service in 1862 as a private 
in Company B of the Twenty-first, and served faithfully 
until his company was disbanded at Austin after the sur- 
render of the Southern armies. During most of this 
period he held the rank of orderly-sergeant of his com- 
pany. He was with General Marmaduke in Arkansas and 
Missouri, participating in the raid to Cape Girardeau, and 
fought under General Dick Taylor in the Red River cam- 
paign, closing with the fight at Yellow Bayou. In 1867 he 
made his home at Galveston, where he has ever since 
resided. He is held in high esteem by his Confederate 
comrades. 


Robert W. Ridley, of Campbell, former commander of 
Ross camp, United Confederate veterans, was born in 
Thomas county, Ga., October 24, 1842. At the age of 
fourteen years he accompanied his parents to Alabama, 
and his youth was spent upon a farm in Pike county. In 
the spring of 1861 he enlisted as a private in Company E, 
First regiment Alabama infantry, of which Gen. Henry D. 
Clayton was the first colonel. The regiment went on duty 
as heavy artillery at Pensacola, Fla., and a year later was 
transferred to the Mississippi river defenses. Mr. Ridley 
took part in the defense on Island No. 10, escaped when 
the regiment was captured, and with about sixty of his 
comrades made his way to Corinth and served during the 
siege. Afterward he was on duty with the artillery at Fort 
Pillow, under fire, until that post was evacuated. When 
the regiment was exchanged he rejoined it, and the 
reunited command, under Col. I. G. W. Steadman, went 
on duty at Port Hudson, La., where they were besieged 
in May, June and July, 1863. He was severely wounded 
in the head by a minie ball June 28, 1863, and he lay in 
hospital when the works were surrendered July 8th, and 
remained there until October. Here again the regiment 
was captured, and afterward was exchanged, and upon Mr. 
Ridley’s recovery he rejoined it at Mobile, Ala., where 
they were put in charge of Fort Gaines. Late in 1863 
they were transferred to the infantry service, and in the 
spring of 1864 were sent into Georgia, with Quarles’ bri- 
gade, to reinforce the army of Tennessee. They were in 
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time to take part in the fighting from Resaca down to 
Atlanta and Jonesboro, and made a name for valor and 
efficiency on many famous fields. After the Georgia cam- 
paign they fought with Hood in Tennessee, and at the 
battles of Franklin and Nashville, and in the latter Mr. 
Ridley was one of the captured. A second time a prisoner 
of war, he was sent to Camp Douglas, Chicago, but not for 
a long extended imprisonment, as he was exchanged at 
Richmond, Va., about the first of March, 1865. Before he 
could rejoin his regiment the war came to an end. In 
February, 1867, Mr. Ridley came to Texas, and since his 
marriage in 1880, to Mattie L. Kimbell, he has been en- 
gaged in farming. He was one of the organizers and com- 
mander for the first four years of Ross camp, at Campbell, 
is a member of the Hunt county Confederate association 
_and of the new Confederate company. 


Albert S. Roberts was born in Culpeper county, Va., in 
1844, and began his life in Texas in 1859, accompanying 
his parents to the vicinity of Austin. In May, 1861, he 
enlisted as a private in Company B, Fourth Texas infantry. 
He served in that capacity in the army of Northern Vir- 
ginia until January, 1863, when he was appointed courier 
to Gen. John B. Hood, with whom he was closely asso- 
ciated until March, 1864, when going home on furlough, 
he accepted the appointment of paymaster of State troops 
with the rank of captain. He was slightly wounded at 
Second Manassas, and being captured was a prisoner six 
weeks in the Old Capitol prison. Subsequently he partic- 
ipated in the battles of Fredericksburg, Suffolk, Gettys- 
burg, Chickamauga, Dandridge and Knoxville. At both 
the great battles of Gettysburg and Chickamauga, where 
General Hood was wounded, he carried his commander 
from the field. After the war Captain Roberts was in the 
mercantile business at Austin and Galveston. Taking a 
leading part in militia affairs from 1870, he held the rank of 
major-general when he resigned in July, 1895. In Sep- 
tember, 1894, he was appointed to a responsible position 
in the postoffice department at Washington, D. C. 


Colonel Oran M. Roberts was born in Laurens district, S. 
C., July 8, 1815, of Scotch-Irish and Welsh ancestry. He 
was the youngest child of Obe Roberts, who married Mar- 
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garet, daughter of Capt. Sam Ewing, who commanded a 
company of patriot cavalry during the Revolution. The 
family removed to North Alabama, where the father died 
in 1825, and Orin labored upon his mother’s farm until he 
was sixteen years old. He then prepared for college, aided 
by friends, and was graduated at the university of Alabama 
in 1836. Subsequently he found employment as a tutor, 
and read law and on December 12, 1837, was admitted to 
practice and was married to Frances W. Edwards. In 
1838 he was elected to the legislature of Alabama, and two 
years later he removed to Texas, then an independent 
republic, and began his career as a lawyer at San Augus- 
tine. That place was then the home of a number of bril- 
liant men, afterward famous as lawyers and statesmen, 
among whom he took a creditable station. He was ap- 
pointed district attorney by President Sam Houston and 
in 1845 was elevated to the district bench by Governor 
Henderson. In 1857 he was elected an associate justice 
of the supreme court. In 1861, considering the rights of 
the States in danger, he favored withdrawal from the 
Union, and was president of the convention which allied 
the State with the Confederacy. Gen. Sam Houston, who 
opposed this movement, said in the early days of the con- 
vention: “I don’t know what they will do, but Roberts is 
honest.” When the war began he organized the Eleventh 
regiment, of which he was commissioned colonel. He 
served with his regiment in Randal’s brigade of the Texas 
division in the Trans-Mississippi department, and in the 
fall of 1863 commanded a brigade under Gen. Tom Green, 
taking a gallant part in the battle of Bayou Bourbeau. 
In 1864, while yet in command of his regiment, he was 
elected to the supreme court, to fill the vacancy occasioned 
by the death of Chief Justice Wheeler. After the surrender 
of the Confederate armies he was elected to the United 
States senate, but not securing recognition at Washington 
he returned home and practiced his profession. In 1874, 
when the white race had resumed control of the State he 
was appointed chief justice, and in 1876 he was elected to 
the office. He was elected governor of Texas in 1878 and 
1880. After the close of his four years’ administration, 
he was professor of law at the State university until his 
retirement in 1892. Colonel Roberts was a man of attrac- 
tive physique, distinguished bearing, and a fine type of 
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the Southern gentleman. As governor he made a reputa- 
tion for statesmanship, as a soldier he was without fear 
and without reproach, and his wisdom as a jurist and grace 
as a writer are recorded in eighteen volumes of the State 
reports. The first wife of Judge Roberts died in 1883 and 
in 1887 he married Mrs. Catherine E. Borden. 


Captain John F. Robinson, of Uvalde, was born in 
Sabine county, Tex., October 3, 1837. When the war 
began between the North and South he was with the 
United States troops-as guide for Company B, Second 
cavalry, but he soon left this employment, and entered the 
service of Texas in the same capacity. In May, 1862, he 
enlisted in the Confederate States army as a member of 
the Partisan Rangers, and served as a non-commissioned 
_ officer in Capt. James Duff’s company until November, 
1862, when he was made second lieutenant of Company B, 
Thirty-third Texas cavalry, Col. James Duff’s regiment. 
A year later he was promoted to captain of this company, 
and he served in that rank until paroled at Natchez, Tex., 
in 1865, after the war was over. His service was mostly 
in Texas, and though he had not opportunity for much 
battle service, he encountered the enemy and was once 
wounded. At the end of a creditable military career he 
returned to civil life, and in 1876 was elected the first 
county judge of Kinney county. He held that position 
ten years and in 1889 removed to Uvalde, where he was 
elected county judge in 1898. He takes an active interest 
in Confederate affairs, and is adjutant of John R. Baylor 
camp, No. 585, at Uvalde. In 1866 Captain Robinson was 
married to Mary P. Griner, and they have four sons and 
two daughters living. 


William E. Rogers, of Beaumont, commander of Albert 
Sidney Johnston camp, United Confederate veterans, was 
born in Tennessee, January 28, 1838, son of Joseph E. and 
Margaret (McFadden) Rogers. In 1845 he came with his 
parents to Polk county, Tex., and in 1857 they made their 
home at Beaumont. In early manhood he found employ- 
ment in steamboating, but left this to enter the Confed- 
erate service, becoming a private in Company A of Liken’s 
battalion and Col. A. W. Spaight’s Texas regiment. With 
this command he served in Texas and Louisiana, cam- 
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paigning in the latter State under Gen. Tom Green, and 
did much active duty. During part of his service, being a 
steamboat man, he was detailed as engineer on steamboat 
duty on the Sabine and other rivers, and being thus occu- 
pied when the war came to an end, he neither surrendered 
or was paroled, but continued in his wonted occupation. 
For six years he steamboated for a saw mill. At a later 
date he was for two years foreman of a force of men build- 
ing bridges on the Sabine & East Texas railroad, and 
since then he has been occupied as a carpenter. He is a 
highly respected citizen of Beaumont, has served as school 
trustee of the town, and his popularity with his Confederate 
comrades is evidenced by the fact that he has three times 
been elected commander of Johnston camp. 


Colonel William P. Rogers, who fell at the battle of 
Corinth, October 4, 1862, was a native of Georgia, born 
December 27, 1817. He was reared from childhood in 
Mississippi, and was prepared for the medical profession, 
which he abandoned for that of law. In the Mexican war 
he fought with distinction, commanding a company of 
Col. Jefferson Davis’ regiment of Mississippians. Lieut.- 
Col. A. K. McClung, of this regiment, was the first to 
scale the walls of Monterey, and Captain Rogers was the 
second. During President Taylor’s administration he was 
appointed consul at Vera Cruz, and after he had filled that 
office two years, he made his home at Washington, Tex., 
where his brilliant talents soon put him at the head of the 
legal profession. As a criminal lawyer, particularly, he 
was widely known. He was an intimate friend of Gen. 
Sam Houston, and when the secession issue was presented, 
while he supported the project it was with regret for the 
necessity. Having moved to Houston in 1859, he was a 
delegate to the secession convention from Harris county, 
and signed the ordinance. He was offered the command 
of a regiment in Virginia, but at the solicitation of his 
wife, accepted instead, the rank of lieutenant-colonel of 
the Second Texas infantry. In the spring of 1862 this 
command was sent east of the Mississippi, and Colonel 
Rogers, detained by illness, joined the regiment on the eve 
of the battle of Shiloh, in which he participated with dis- 
tinction. The retreat to Corinth, the defense of that forti- 
fied camp against the Federal army, and the retreat thence 
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to Tupelo, followed, in which he faithfully performed his 
duties. In the fall of 1862, General Bragg having moved 
into Kentucky with the main army, Generals Price and 
VanDorn attacked Rosecrans in the old fortifications at 
Corinth. In the charge upon the inner works on the sec- 
ond day of the assault, Colonel Rogers led his regiment 
directly against the front of Fort Robinette, and he had 
just climbed to the top of the parapet, and planted the 
colors, when strong Federal reinforcements were seen on 
the right. It is related that he made an effort to surrender 
by waving a handkerchief from the point of a ramrod, 
but it was either unnoticed or disregarded, and a volley 
from the enemy brought him down and nearly all the 
brave men with him. 


William Von Rosenberg, of Austin, is a native of Ger- 
many, and a descendant of Wilhelm Dietrich von Rosen- 
berg, who was made a member of the bench of knights of 
Courland in 1620. In the year 1150 Vitellus Ursini 
from Rome immigrated to Bohemia, built the town of 
Rosenberg and under the name Ursini von Rosenberg 
founded the family von Rosenberg. Members of the fam- 
ily were distinguished in the history of Austria and of the 
German empire. Carl Von Rosenberg, the father of Wil- 
liam, with two elder brothers, served in the Napoleonic 
wars, and Ernest, the youngest brother of Carl, was among 
the first Germans to visit Texas, landing with about fifty- 
three others, in October, 1821, and taking possession of 
La Bahia (Goliad). Later he joined the Mexican army 
and was promoted to colonel, but espousing the cause of 
Iturbide, was shot to death at the fall of that aspirant for 
power. William was born October 14, 1821, on his father’s 
estate, known as Eckitten, in Prussia. After receiving his 
education he entered official life, served three years in the 
army, gaining the rank of lieutenant of the reserve, served 
some time as a government surveyor, afterward was em- 
ployed as a government architect upon buildings in Berlin, 
and was at the threshold of a prominent career in his native 
land when he found himself proscribed on account of 
democratic tendencies in 1849. Availing himself of the 
opportunity offered for honorable discharge, he decided to 
come to Texas, was married to his betrothed, Auguste 
Anders, and landed at Galveston in December, 1849, 
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accompanied by his parents and their younger children. 
Mr. Von Rosenberg engaged in farming for six years in 
Fayette county, and then found opportunity to make use 
of his professional skill in preparing a design for the county 
courthouse, which gained favorable attention, and through 
this he was appointed in 1856 as draughtsman in the gen- 
eral land office at Austin, under Stephen Crosby. He 
became chief draughtsman in November, 1861, and in the 
fall of 1863 was made topographical engineer under Gen- 
eral Magruder, commanding the Confederate military 
department. He voted for secession when the question 
was submitted to the people in 1861, and three younger 
brothers were among the first to enlist for active service. 
Eugene was a member of Waul’s Legion, and went through 
the siege of Vicksburg, and Alexander and Walter were 
soldiers in Kruzbaur’s company of artillery in the Louis- 
jana campaigns. Another brother, John Von Rosenberg, 
served in the engineer corps in Texas. Their father, 
though too old for active service, dressed himself imitating 
a Prussian Uhlan, and rode the streets of his town, in the 
first excitement of the uprising of the South, urging the 
young men to offer themselves for the cause of their State, 
and many good soldiers found their first inspiration in his 
words. After the close of the war William Von Rosen- 
berg was again appointed chief draughtsman in the land 
office. Later he became associated with Maj. C. R. Johns 
and others in land agency business, until the failure of the 
firm in November, 1876, soon after which he established 
himself independently in this business, which he has ever 
since conducted with much success. Mr. Von Rosenberg 
has eleven children living: six sons and five daughters. 


W. J. F. Ross, of Waxahachie, a veteran of the army of 
Northern Virginia, was born at Macon, Ga., September 
21, 1833, son of Joseph L. Ross, a farmer. When the Con- 
federate movement began he was a member of the Macon 
Volunteers, and with that command he left for the front 
April 20, 1861. Governor Letcher, of Virginia, tele- 
graphed for a few companies from Georgia to garrison 
Norfolk, and the Macon Volunteers and three other com- 
panies were on their way in less than twenty-four hours. 
At Norfolk they were organized as the Second Georgia 
battalion under Capt. Thomas Hardeman. Before the 
Tex 40 
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Confederate flag had been baptized in battle the Georgia 
flag belonging to one of these companies was under fire 
in an engagement with a Federal gunboat, in Hampton 
Roads, May 19, 1861. Beginning thus early in the war in 
Virginia the battalion was identified with the glorious rec- 
ord of Lee’s army until the last day at Appomattox. Mr. 
Ross served as junior second lieutenant of his company, 
refusing promotion to captain, but was on many occasions 
in command of the company. Attached to Gen. A. R. 
Wright’s Georgia brigade, in Longstreet’s corps, until 
after Chancellorsville, and subsequently in A. P. Hill’s 
corps, the battalion participated in all the great battles of 
the army, the Seven Days before Richmond, Second Man- 
assas, Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Get- 
tysburg, the Wilderness, Spottsylvania Court House, Cold 
Harbor, Petersburg, and the siege of Petersburg and Rich- 
mond. In the last campaign, Richmond to Appomattox, 
the brigade was commanded by Gen. G. M. Sorel, in Ma- 
hone’s division. Lieutenant Ross shared all this service 
up to and including the battle of Gettysburg, where on the 
second day, Wright’s brigade charged to the summit of 
Cemetery Hill, but being unsupported was compelled to 
withdraw. Here Lieutenant Ross was wounded and cap- 
tured. For three months he was a prisoner of war, but 
then fortunately he was exchanged, and it was his privilege 
to be on duty to the last. He has been a citizen of Texas 
since 1869, and in addition to a successful career as a mer- 
chant has held the public offices of tax collector for Ellis 
county and postmaster at Waxahachie. In 1872 he was 
married to Laura Castleberry, of Georgia, and they have a 
family of two sons and three daughters. 


J. L. Rousseau, a prominent lawyer at Giddings, ‘[ex., 
was born in Henderson county, Ky., November 22, 1844, 
son of John A. Rousseau. Two of his uncles were in the 
United States army during the war of the Confederacy: 
Maj.-Gen. L. H. Rousseau, a noted cavalry officer, and 
R. H. Rousseau, judge advocate general. He entered 
the Confederate service at Henderson, Ky., June 1, 1861, 
as a private soldier in Company B, Fourth regiment Ken- 
tucky infantry, and with his company was at once detached 
to fill out Capt. Rice E. Graves’ Kentucky battery. As a 
corporal in this battery he fought at Fort Donelson and 
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was surrendered with the army. Being sent to Camp 
Morton, Indianapolis, he escaped on May 31st following, 
and making his way through the enemy’s lines joined Gen. 
John C. Breckinridge at Vicksburg, then under fire of the 
Federal fleet. He was attached to the staff of Breckin- 
ridge as ordnance officer, and in this capacity he served in 
the battle of Baton Rouge, La. On the return to Jackson, 
Miss., he was detached to serve with Hudson’s Mississippi 
battery at the battle of Corinth, after which he accom- 
panied General Breckinridge in the movement to reinforce 
Bragg in Kentucky. On reaching Cumberland Gap, they 
were ordered back to Murfreesboro, where Rousseau was 
elected to a lieutenancy in his company. In this rank he 
fought at the battles of Murfreesboro, Jackson (Miss.), 
Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, and in the engagements 
about Dalton, Ga. Then, early in 1864, he resigned his 
commission and joined the command of Gen. John H. 
Morgan as a drill master. Morgan had recently made his 
famous escape from prison and after reorganizing his com- 
mand took it into east Tennessee and Southwest Virginia, 
where Lieutenant Rousseau took part in the fights at Dub- 
lin Depot and New River bridge. In June he rode with 
Morgan in that great raider’s last expedition into Ken- 
tucky, which met with disaster. He was captured at Mount 
Sterling, while acting as captain of his company, and taken 
to Camp Chase, Ohio, and held until February, 1865, when 
he was sent to Virginia and exchanged at Richmond. 
During the brief remainder of the war period he was on 
duty with the Ninth Kentucky cavalry. During this adven- 
turous service he was twice wounded, but not seriously. 
In 1869 Lieutenant Rousseau was graduated in the law 
department of Cumberland university, and he engaged in 
the practice of law in Kentucky until his removal to Texas 
in 1877. In addition to his general practice as an attorney 
he has served with credit as city judge of Henderson, Ky., 
and as county attorney of Lee county, Tex. He is well 
known as an able lawyer and is one of the leading men of 
his city. 


Robert Thomas Sawyer, of Smithville, Tex., a prosper- 
ous farmer and leading citizen, is a veteran of Gen. Tom 
Green’s old regiment, the Fourth Texas mounted volun- 
teers. He is a native of Claiburne parish, La., born March 
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19, 1844, son of Robert and Margaret Sawyer, and was 
reared in Fayette county, Tex., from the age of six years. 
His father served with Captain Upton’s home guards dur- 
ing the Confederate war period, and survived until 1895. 
Mr. Sawyer entered the Confederate service when seventeen 
years of age, enlisting in the summer of 1861 as a private 
in Company I of Tom Green’s regiment, and not long 
afterward he was away with Sibley’s brigade on the march 
from San Antonio to Santa Fe. In New Mexico he fought 
at Valverde and Peralta and other combats, and on his 
return to Texas was a participant in the recapture of 
Galveston. Going to Louisiana under the brigade com- 
mand of General Green, he shared all the service of that 
gallant command, in Gen. Richard Taylor’s campaigns 
among the bayous of that State and along the Red and 
Mississippi rivers. He fought at Camp Bisland, Franklin, 
Brashear City, Donaldsville, Fordoche, Bayou Borbeau, 
Mansfield, Pleasant Hill, Blair’s Landing, Monett’s Ferry, 
and Yellow Bayou, as well as smaller engagements, and on 
every field did his duty in such a way as to reflect honor 
upon himself and his gallant command. Mr. Sawyer’s 
career since the war has been the peaceful one of a farmer. 
He has been active and enterprising in public affairs, has 
served as chairman of the county executive committee of 
the Populist party, for many years, and is a devoted mem- 
ber of Joe Sayers camp, United Confederate veterans, at 
Smithville. He was married in 1866 to Mary A. Jeffrey, 
who died in 1873, leaving four children: Edgar, Calvin, 
Meders, and Annie, and he afterward married Louisa 
Scallorn, by whom he has eight children: Daniel J., Kittie 
M., Lily May, Robert T., Jessie, Lizzie, Evan Jones and 
Wesley Owen. 


Major Joseph D. Sayers was born at Grenada, Miss., 
September 23, 1841. In 1851 he removed with his father 
to Bastrop, Tex., which has ever since been his home. 
There he enlisted early in 1861, as a private in the Fifth 
Texas mounted volunteers, Col. Thomas Green command- 
ing, and soon after was made adjutant of the regiment. 
Participating in the New Mexico campaign he was dis- 
tinguished for gallantry at the battle of Valverde, February 
21, 1862, Colonel Green reporting: “Lieut. Joseph D. 
Sayers, adjutant of the Fifth, during the whole day, 
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reminded me of a hero of the days of chivalry. He isa 
gallant, daring and dashing soldier, and is as cool in a 
storm of grape, shell, canister and musketry as a veteran. 
I recommend him through the general to the President for 
promotion.” For distinguished bravery at the battle of 
Valverde, he was promoted to captain of artillery and 
assigned to command of the guns captured in that engage- 
ment. After participating in the battles of Glorieta and 
Peralto it became his duty to bring the pieces back to 
Texas. This he succeeded in doing amid great hardships, 
traveling fully a thousand miles in mid-summer, with water 
exceedingly scarce, no forage for the animals but grass, 
and his men on one-fourth rations, and almost destitute 
of clothing. In command of the Valverde Battery he 
served in West Louisiana in 1862-63, and at the battle of 
Camp Bisland, April 13th, 1863, won the praise of Gen. 
Richard Taylor. In this engagement he was badly 
wounded in the ankle. Returning to the army on crutches 
he was promoted to major and assigned to duty as chief 
of staff of Maj.-Gen. Thomas Green. He was again 
severely wounded at the battle of Mansfield, but as soon 
as he was again able to ride a horse he reported for duty 
and was assigned to the staff of Lieut-Gen. Richard Tay- 
lor, General Green having fallen at Blair’s Landing. He 
accompanied Taylor east of the Mississippi, continued on 
his staff while he was in command of the department of 
Alabama, Mississippi, and East Louisiana, participated in 
the battle of Selma and an action near Mobile, and sur- 
rendered at Meridian, May, 1865. His efficiency as a sol- 
dier is very favorably commented upon by General Taylor 
in his work, “Destruction and Reconstruction.” After 
the surrender Major Sayers returned home upon crutches 
and continued to be disabled for a period of two years, 
during which he prepared himself for the practice of law 
and was admitted to the bar in 1866. He was a member 
of the State senate in 1873, and soon became prominent 
in politics, holding the position of chairman of the Demo- 
cratic State executive committee in 1875-78. He was lieu- 
tenant-governor of Texas in 1879-80, and in 1884 was 
elected to Congress, where he served with distinction as 
representative of the Ninth district, until 1898, when he 
was elected governor of Texas. After two years’ service 
he was re-elected in 1900. 
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William Schadt, of Galveston, a veteran of Hood’s 
famous Texas brigade, is a native of Germany, born in 
1842. Coming to Galveston in 1846, he experienced the 
horrors of the yellow fever epidemic of the following year, 
in which his father and mother and three of their children 
were among the victims. The remainder of his boyhood 
and early manhood were passed at this city until he joined 
with other young Texans in the formation of that splendid 
body of troops which achieved fame on the fields of Vir- 
ginia under the command of the gallant John B. Hood. 
Mr. Schadt enlisted in the Confederate service on August 
Ist, 1861, as a private in the Lone Star Rifles, which was 
mustered in as Company L of the First Texas infantry. 
His first battle was at West Point, Va., after the retreat 
from Yorktown, and in this fight his brother, Charles 
- Schadt, a private in the same company, lost his life. Fol- 
lowing this Mr. Schadt participated in all of the battles of 
his regiment and brigade, including Seven Pines, Gaines’ 
Mill and Malvern Hill, Second Manassas, South Mountain, 
Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg, Suffolk, Gettysburg and 
Chickamauga. In the latter battle he received a severe 
wound in the knee which disabled him until the spring of 
1864. Then he went into battle with the Texas brigade at 
the Wilderness and in the famous charge of May 6th was 
dangerously wounded so that he could not return to 
duty until July 14th. Afterward he was on the Petersburg 
lines until just before the mine explosion, when he was 
transferred with his brigade to the entrenchments before 
Richmond, where he was in battle at New Market Heights, 
Fort Gilmer and Darbytown. At the latter fight, October 
7th, 1864, he was captured by the enemy and began an 
experience of several months as a prisoner of war. First 
for ten days he was compelled to work on the canal at 
Dutch Gap, then was sent to Point Lookout, Maryland, 
and from there was paroled March 28, 1865. When the 
war came to an end he was on furlough at Sumter, S. C., 
whence he returned to Galveston in March, 1866. Since 
the war he has been actively engaged in business, meeting 
with the prosperity deserved by every Confederate soldier 
and winning the esteem and confidence of his fellow citi- 
zens. 
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Andrew W. Scoble, of Fort Worth, was born in the 
county of Devon, England, in 1836, and removed with 
his parents to New York city in 1841. He came to Gal- 
veston from New York in 1859, and was employed as 
engineer in charge of a beef packery. In Galves- 
ton county, on July 2, 1862, he enlisted as a private in 
Capt. H. B. Andrews’ unattached cavalry company, and on 
January 1, 1863, he took part in the memorable capture 
of Galveston from the Federal forces, acting as an orderly 
on the staff of Gen. John B. Magruder, ‘commanding the 
Confederate troops. Subsequently he was detailed by 
General Magruder in the ordnance department, and 
assigned to the State foundry at Austin for the manufac- 
ture of brass cannon, where he remained about ten months 
as an expert in lathe work, with the pay of a captain. 
After this he reported to his company near Hempstead, at 
Camp Gross, the command being dismounted and attached 
to the Twenty-fifth Texas infantry. But he was again 
detailed for special work, and assigned to the shops of the 
Galveston railroad at Harrisburg. At the close of the war 
he was honorably discharged. Subsequently he was made 
master mechanic of the Buffalo Bayou, Brazos & Colorado 
railroad, and stationed at the Harrisburg shops. Five 
years later he became master mechanic of the Houston & 
Texas Central, in charge of the shops at Houston, where 
he remained two years. Then he retired from the railroad 
service and for six years was engaged in contracting and 
lumber manufacture at Houston. In 1879 he spent several 
months at Denver and Leadville, Col., and in December, 
1880, he made his home at Fort Worth. Since 1889 he 
has held the office of superintendent of the city works, a 
position for which he is splendidly equipped. 


John Orlando Scott, of Sherman, was born at Locust 
Hill, near Frankfort, Ky., in 1837. He was graduated at 
Center college, Danville, Ky., in 1856, and in February, 
1862, received the degree of M. D. from the university of 
Louisville. Dr. Scott was a Confederate when the people 
of his State divided on the issues of secession and coercion, 
and he served as assistant surgeon to the Second and 
Third Kentucky regiments, assistant surgeon to Bryne’s 
battery, and surgeon of the Seventh Kentucky regiment. 
Among the battles in which he participated were Shiloh, 
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Vicksburg, Murfreesboro and Hartsville. In 1876 he 
made his home at Sherman, where he is yet an honored 
citizen. In addition to the practice of his profession he 
has made valuable contributions to literature, especially 
in the department of war history. Among these articles 
may be mentioned, “The Battle of Hartsville,’ “Breckin- 
ridge and Hanson at Murfreesboro,” “Eulogy on Hood’s 
Brigade,” “Texas in the Army of Tennessee,” and “Hero 
Doctors of Texas.” 


Captain William Nelson Scruggs, of McDade, a veteran 
of two wars, was born in Alabama, July 19, 1820. His 
father, a cousin of Gov. Robert Taylor, of Tennessee, was 
a native of Goochland county, Va., came to Alabama in 
1817, was one of the first commissioners of Jackson county 
and a representative in the legislature, served as colonel 
of militia, and fought at the battle of New Orleans under 
Gen. Andrew Jackson. John Scruggs, the father of the 
latter, was a soldier of the Revolution, as was also Thomas 
Austin, father of Captain Scrugg’s mother. She was a 
cousin of Moses Austin, a conspicuous figure in the early 
history of Texas. John Scruggs gave six sons to the Con- 
federate armies, and his home was made desolate by the 
death of four of them. I. P. was killed at Murfreesboro, 
Joseph W. at Vicksburg, D. M. at Oak Hills, Mo., and 
G. S. at Seven Pines. William Nelson had his first mili- 
tary experience as a soldier for sixteen months in the war 
with Mexico, under Gen. Zachary Taylor, and fought with 
gallantry at Palo Alto, Monterey and Buena Vista. When 
the South was threatened with invasion in 1861 he again 
tendered his services to the State, and raised a company of 
which he was elected captain. This was mustered in as 
Company F of the Sixth Alabama infantry, with J. J. Sei- 
bels, a Mexican war veteran, as colonel, and John B. Gor- 
don as major. The latter’s great fame as a soldier was 
founded as the commander of this gallant regiment at 
Seven Pines and in the battles around Richmond. Cap- 
tain Scruggs led his company throughout all the battles of 
the army of Northern Virginia, in the corps commanded 
successively by Stonewall Jackson, Ewell, Early and Gor- 
don. He participated in twenty-one pitched battles, from 
Seven Pines to Appomattox, and of the one hundred and 
thirty-nine men enrolled in his company every one shed 
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blood on some one of the fields of battle of Lee’s daunt- 
less army. After the close of the war Captain Scruggs 
remained in Alabama until 1870, when he came to Bastrop 
county, Tex., where he has ever since been engaged in 
farming. He is held in high esteem by his fellow citizens, 
and for twelve years has been retained in the office of 
county commissioner. In 1846 he was married to Eliza- 
beth Scruggs, who died in 1890. Five children were born 
to them—four daughters and a son. 


Captain Albert W. Sears, of Valley Mills, Tex., a mem- 
ber and former commander of Albert Sidney Johnston 
camp, No. 115, United Confederate veterans, was born in 
June, 1833, at historic Appomattox Court House, Va. He 
was educated in Virginia and Kentucky and came to Texas 
in 1852, settling first in Brazoria county, and later in 
McLennan, where he was married in 1860 to Frances J. 
Bloodworth, a native of Tennessee. In 1862 he entered 
the Confederate service as a lieutenant of Company I, 
Fifteenth regiment Texas infantry, and at a later date he 
was promoted to captain of the company. This regiment 
was commanded by Col. J. W. Spaight, with James E. 
Harrison as lieutenant-colonel, and was brigaded with the 
Seventeenth and Thirty-first dismounted cavalry and Mer- 
rick’s battalion, under General Polignac at one time, but 
mainly led by Colonel Spaight or Colonel Harrison, the 
latter of whom gained promotion to brigadier-general and 
was in command of the brigade at the end of the war. 
They went into Louisiana in 1863 and campaigned under 
Gen. Richard Taylor, fighting their first battle at Fordoche 
on the Atchafalaya, September 29th, where Captain Sears 
was wounded. In the campaign on the Teche which fol- 
lowed he was in battle at Opelousas, and in the Red River 
campaign he shared the service of Mouton’s infantry divi- 
sion, particularly distinguished for its daring and success 
in the victory at Mansfield. He also took part in the bat- 
tles of Pleasant Hill and Yellow Bayou, after which there 
was little fighting in the Southwest, and continued in com- 
mand of his company until the disbandment of the army 
in the spring of 1865. After his return home he removed 
to Bosque county, where he now lives, retired from the 
active duties of life. He had a very successful career as a 
stockraiser and farmer. Captain Sears’ wife is still living 
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and six children: Thomas A., Minnie Lee, Edward A., 
Hardy B., Clara, and Joe M. The elder daughter is the 
wife of H. C. Harrison, grandson of Gen. J. E. Harrison, 
and the younger is the wife of E. W. Carter, also a grand- 
son of her father’s old commander. 


L. D. Settle, of Greenville, a veteran of the army of 
Tennessee, was born near Somerville, Tenn., July 4, 1839, 
and was reared in the vicinity of Corinth, Miss. His 
grandfather, Bushrod Settle, was a soldier of the Revolu- 
tion, and his father, Marcus Settle, born in North Carolina 
in 1789, served in the war of 1812 under Andrew Jackson. 
When the Confederacy was assailed five of his brothers 
went to the front: Wesley, George, John T., James and 
Talmage, three of whom are yet living. He left Corinth 
March 27, 1861, as a private in the Corinth Rifles, Capt. 
' W. Hz. Kirkpatrick, and proceeded to Pensacola, Fla., 
where the Rifles became Company C of the Ninth Missis- 
sippe infantry regiment, commanded by Col. James R. 
Chalmers, afterward a noted general and eminent congress- 
man. Private Settle served at Pensacola until February, 
1862, meanwhile participating in the fight on Santa Rosa 
island, and witnessing the bombardment of Fort McRee, 
and his regiment was then transferred to Cumberland Gap, 
east Tennessee, and later to Grand Junction, west Ten- 
nessee. There its time of enlistment expired, and Mr. 
Settle returned to Corinth, where, as he was seated in 
church Sunday morning, April 6, 1862, he heard the open- 
ing guns of the great battle of Shiloh. Mounting a horse, 
he rode to the scene of conflict, twenty miles distant, and 
throughout the second day’s battle served with General 
Forrest’s cavalry. He then re-enlisted in Company D, 
Thirty-second regiment Mississippi infantry, a command 
that was in active service thereafter as a part of Gen. M. P. 
Lowry’s brigade, Pat Cleburne’s division, under Generals 
Bragg, Hood and Johnston. At the consolidation of the 
remnants of regiments in North Carolina in the spring of 
1865 he was elected second lieutenant of Company K, Fif- 
teenth Mississippi infantry, which included his former reg- 
iment, and in this rank he was surrendered at Greensboro, 
N. C., with the army. As Lieutenant Settle served under 
the hard-fighting General Cleburne he did not miss much 
of the real work of the army from Corinth to Greensboro. 
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Among his main engagements were Perryville (where he 
was wounded), Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, Missionary 
Ridge, Ringgold Gap, Resaca, New Hope Church, Kene- 
saw Mountain, Peachtree Creek, Atlanta, Jonesboro, Love- 
joy’s Station, Franklin, Nashville, Kinston, and Benton- 
ville. At Lovejoy’s Station he was captured after a gal- 
lant defense in which he killed one of his antagonists, and 
he was imprisoned at Nashville for a month before being 
exchanged. Lieutenant Settle has been a citizen of Texas 
since 1887, and is now a succesful merchant at Greenville. 
He was married in 1865 to Margaret E. Stafford, and has a 
son and three daughters. 


Captain William Henry Sharp, a gallant Confederate 
officer, late of Brazoria county, who died November 6, 
1896, was a native of Louisiana, came with his parents to 
Texas early in his life, and was educated in Kentucky. He 
entered the Confederate service in 1861, with the Eighth 
Texas cavalry, more familiarly known as Terry’s Texas 
Rangers, and was elected second lieutenant of Company 
B in November, 1861. He shared all the service of the 
command in Kentucky and Tennessee under Albert Sid- 
ney Johnston and Braxton Bragg, during 1861 and 1862, 
until disabled by wounds. On December 31, 1862, during 
the successful attack upon Rosecrans’ army made by Gen- 
eral Bragg at Murfreesboro, Tenn., the Texas Rangers, 
under the brigade command of Gen. John A. Wharton, 
dashed at daylight around the enemy’s right flank, captur- 
ing artillery and prisoners, and espied an immense wagon 
train moving on the Nashville pike, escorted by a large 
body of Federal cavalry. The Confederates instantly 
moved to the attack, the Texan Rangers in the van, with 
drawn sabers. After a fierce fight the Federals were routed 
and driven across Overall’s creek, and Wharton turned 
the wagon train back toward the Confederate lines, 
together with a thousand infantry prisoners. Then the 
Federals in turn made a spirited attack, and Wharton was 
compelled to abandon most of the wagons. In this des- 
perate clash of cavalry Lieutenant Sharp was wounded 
and left upon the field, and his injuries were so severe 
that he was incapacitated for further service with his regi- 
ment. Subsequently he was promoted to captain, to date 
from the battle in which he had been distinguished, and 
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during the remainder of the war he served upon the staff 
of General Wharton in the Trans-Mississippi department. 
After the war he was successful in civil life, as a farmer, 
and in positions of public trust as county clerk and custom 
house officer. Captain Sharp was twice married and five 
children survive him: A. J. Sharp, of Cleburne, Tex.; 
Louise, wife of Harris Masterson, a prominent attorney of 
Houston; Aileen, Kate, and William H. 


William A. Shaw, of Dallas, proprietor of the Texas 
Farmer, is a notable instance of the patriotic youth of the 
South who made good records in the Confederate service 
before reaching legal majority. Mr. Shaw was born in 
Sevier county, Ark., in 1846; came to Texas in 1854, and 
when the State seceded was living in Burnet county. 
When the troops were first being organized for the Con- 
federate army he was enthusiastic to enlist and ran away 
from home to join a cavalry company. His mother secured 
his return, but a few months afterward he enlisted in Cap- 
tain Arnett’s company of infantry, in which he served a 
few months in camp of instruction, and then again suf- 
fered disappointment by being sent home as under age. 
In 1862 he re-enlisted as a private in Company H, of Gen. 
Tom Green’s old regiment, Fifth Texas cavalry, and con- 
tinued with this command until the organization of Capt. 
L. H. McNelly’s company of scouts, to which he was trans- 
ferred. This company acted as escort to Gen. Tom Green, 
and Private Shaw shared its service in Louisiana until the 
close of the war. He was in all the battles of his command 
in Louisiana except Yellow Bayou and made a splendid 
record as a Confederate cavalryman. His principal fights 
were Camp Bisland, Franklin, Carencro, LaFourche, Fort 
Butler, Fordoche Bayou, Mansfield and Pleasant Hill. 
Though in many brisk engagements he escaped with but 
two slight wounds. Mr. Shaw’s career since the war has 
been that of a publisher. He began work as a printer at 
Galveston, and afterward at the age of twenty-three years 
entered Arcadia college, Mo., where he was graduated 
four years later. Then returning to Galveston he pur- 
chased the Christian Advocate, an organ of the Methodist 
Episcopal church South, which he conducted from 1874 to 
1894. In 1885 he purchased the Texas Farmer, and two 
years later he removed both journals to Dallas. He has 
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been notably successful in his publication enterprises and 
as “Farmer Shaw” is widely known throughout the State. 
In 1900 he was elected to the Texas legislature from Dallas 
younty. 


Charles Schreiner, of Kerrville, was born in Alsace, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1838, and came to the United States with his par- 
ents in 1852. They at once proceeded to Texas and made 
their home at San Antonio. When a boy of sixteen young 
Schreiner joined a company of Texas Rangers, and in this 
command and others he served on the Texas frontier for 
three years. From 1858 he was upon a cattle ranch in 
Kerr county until the spring of 1862, when he entered the 
military service of the Confederate States, enlisting as a 
private soldier in Company H, Third regiment Texas infan- 
try, under Capt. S. G. Newton and Col. Philip N. Luckett. 
The regiment served in the vicinity of Brownsville on the 
Rio Grande, and at a later date in the brigade of Gen. 
William R. Scurry, in Louisiana and Arkansas. In 1863 
Private Schreiner was made ordnance-sergeant of his regi- 
ment, the capacity in which he served during the remainder 
of the war. He was on duty with the Texas divison under 
Gen. Richard Taylor in the Red River campaign, and under 
Gen. Sterling Price participated in the memorable battle 
with Steele’s Federal army at Jenkins’ Ferry on the Saline 
river, also taking part in numerous minor encounters with 
the enemy. After the disbandment of his command at Bren- 
ham, Tex., in the spring of 1865, Sergeant Schreiner re- 
turned to his ranch in Kerr county, and in 1869 he em- 
barked in business at Kerrville as a merchant. In that 
occupation and as a banker he has had a successful career, 
and he is now one of the leading men of his region. In 
1861 he was married to Miss M. Enderle, of San Antonio, 
and they have five sons and three daughters. 


James H. Shelburne, of Bellville, was born in Austin 
county, Tex., Decembér 2, 1845, son of Samuel A. and 
Adeline G. Bell Shelburne. Though but a boy at the 
beginning of the Confederate war he enlisted in 1861 at 
the age of sixteen years in Company G, of Waul’s Texas 
Legion, a command which afterward won great distinction 
in Mississippi. At a later date he joined Company F of 
Brown’s battalion, Texas troops, with which he served in 
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the State of Texas during the course of the war. He was 
several times at the front in encounters with the enemy and 
his horse was once shot under him, but it was not his for- 
ttine to participate in any of the great battles of the war. 
Such duty as was assigned him he performed faithfully and 
with devotion to the cause for which he had taken up arms. 
When the armies were disbanded he found employment 
teaching school, and, studying meanwhile, prepared him- 
self for the profession of law. He has been engaged in the 
practice with much success since 1872 and has also served 
as justice of the peace, member of the police court, repre- 
sentative in the State legislature two terms and State sen- 
ator four years. In 1896 he was nominated by the 
Democrats of his district for representative in United 
States Congress, but the district gave a Republican ma- 
jority. Mr. Shelburne was married in 1867 to Mary A. 
Perkins and has six children living. 


James Thomas Shelby, of Brenham, a veteran of the 
army of Tennessee, was born in North Carolina, in Jan- 
uary, 1840, son of John Rufus Shelby and his wife, Mollie 
Dayton, both natives of that State. The family migrated to 
Georgia and later to Alabama, and it was in those States 
that young Shelby received his education and early train- 
ing. He left school early in 1861 to enlist as a soldier of 
the Confederacy, and became a private soldier in Company 
A, Twentieth regiment Alabama infantry, commanded by 
Colonel Isham W. Garrott. This regiment was organized 
at Montgomery, moved to Opelika, was on duty for some 
months about Mobile, and then went to East Tennessee, 
where it became a part of Reynold’s brigade, under Kirby 
Smith. Private Shelby was first in battle at Cumberland 
Gap. After the return of the army from Kentucky, they 
were ordered, as part of Stevenson’s division, to reinforce 
Vicksburg, Miss., where they arrived about the time of the 
battle of Chickasaw Bayou. On May 1, 1863, they met 
the forces of General Grant at Port Gibson; on May 16th 
fought at the battle of Champion’s Hill, and from May 
18th to July 4th were on duty in the trenches of Vicksburg. 
Colonel Garrott was killed during the siege and was suc- 
ceeded by Col. E. W. Pettus, now United States senator 
from Alabama. After the surrender of Vicksburg Shelby 
and his comrades were on parole for some time. On be- 
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ing exchanged, the regiment was reorganized at Demopo- 
lis, Miss., and sent to Georgia to reinforce General Bragg. 
During the remainder of the war they were part of Pettus’ 
brigade, Stevenson’s division, army of Tennessee, and par- 
ticipated in all the great battles under Bragg, Johnston 
and Hood, beginning with Lookout Mountain and Mis- 
sionary Ridge, embracing Resaca, New Hope Church, 
Kenesaw Mountain, Peachtree Creek, Atlanta, Jonesboro, 
Franklin, Nashville, and ending with Bentonville, N. C., 
March 21, 1865. A month later he surrendered with John- 
ston’s army, and started to his home in Alabama. During 
his service he had been spared from sickness and serious 
wounds, though he had several times been hit by the ene- 
my’s bullets. Mr. Shelby came to Brenham, Tex., in 1867, 
and for a number of years was engaged in railroad con- 
struction, mainly with the Houston & Texas Central road. 
More recently he has been giving his attention to mer- 
chandise and farming. He has been active in politics, 
taking part in State and county conventions, and for eight 
years has been deputy sheriff of Washington county. He 
is a member of Washington camp, United Confederate vet- 
erans, a thirty-second degree Mason and past commander 
Knight Templar, and is associated with various other or- 
ders. In 1879 he was married to Miss M. S. Campbell, 
and has one son and a daughter. 


John Whitsel Simmons, of Mexia, is a native of Mis- 
sissippi, born October 1, 1838, son of Jesse S. Simmons, a 
planter, and his wife, Lucy Ellen Smith, a native of South 
Carolina. Mr. Simmons enlisted in 1861 as a private in 
Company E of the Twenty-seventh regiment Mississippi 
infantry, under Col. Thomas M. Jones. He went on duty 
with the command at Pensacola, Fla., where his regiment 
was the last to leave, in the spring of 1862. After that they 
were in the army of Tennessee, forming part of the brigade 
commanded by Gen. E. C. Walthall, in later years a famous 
Mississippi statesman. This was the brigade that fought 
the famous “battle above the clouds” at Lookout Moun- 
tain. Mr. Simmons was in all the battles of the army of 
Tennessee from Perryville to Bentonville, and made an 
excellent record as a soldier. Three of his brothers were 
also in the service: William S., of the same regiment, who 
was mortally wounded at the battle of Kenesaw Mountain ; 
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Hamilton F., of Wirt Adams’ cavalry regiment, who sur- 
vived the war, and Samuel E., also of Wirt Adams’ cavalry, 
who was killed in a skirmish in south Alabama, April 5, 
1865, then being under seventeen years of age. Mr. Sim- 
mons came to Texas in 1866, and after a brief residence at 
other places made his home at Mexia. By his marriage 
in 1866 to Nancy A. Davis, he has three children: Helen 
Lucille, Sophia and Belle W. 


Reuben Davis Simonton, of Montgomery, a veteran of 
Terry’s Texas Rangers, was born in Montgomery county, 
Texas, in 1842. His father was William Simonton, who 
married Eliza Hulbert, at Tuscaloosa, Ala., came to Texas 
first in 1836, and settled permanently in 1840, and was a 
man of much prominence, serving twenty-one years as 
county judge. Reuben Davis Simonton was educated at 
Montgomery, Independence and Pottsville, and being past 
eighteen years of age when the war began, enlisted Sep- 
tember 16, 1861, in Company K of the Eighth Texas cav- 
alry, famous during the great war as Terry’s Texas 
Rangers. He went with this command to Kentucky, and 
served there under Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston, partic- 
ipating in the fight at Green River bridge, where Col. B. F. 
Terry was killed. His next battle was Shiloh, and after 
the evacuation of Corinth, Miss., he was with N. B. For- 
rest in the capture of Murfreesboro, Tenn., and served 
through the Kentucky campaign under Bragg, including 
the battle of Perryville, and the twenty days’ fighting on the 
retreat to Knoxville. He fought in the great battles of 
Murfreesboro and Chickamauga, and all through the At- 
lanta campaign under Gen. Joe Wheeler, including the 
engagements at Resaca, Kingston, New Hope Church, 
Kenesaw Mountain, Decatur, Atlanta and Jonesboro, and 
continued with Wheeler during Sherman’s march to the 
sea and through the Carolinas, finally ending his service 
at Greensboro, N. C., where, however, he did not surren- 
der, but started home upon his cavalry horse as soon as it 
became certain that the army must give up the struggle. 
Mr. Simonton was one of the most faithful and intrepid 
of the gallant troopers that made famous the name of the 
Texas Rangers. He was wounded three times, but missed 
very little of the service of his command. Since the war 
he has been engaged in planting, and has been honored for 
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twelve years with the office of sheriff of his county. In 
1866 he was married to Lou Arnold, and their children are: 
Joe Wheeler Simonton, a graduate of Eastman business 
college, who was elected tax assessor of Montgomery 
county in 1900; Laura, wife of Sam Beard; Anna, wife of 
T. P. Prentiss; Reuben Davis, a graduate of Austin col- 
lege, and treasurer of the city of Beaumont; R. L., a mer- 
chant at Beaumont, and Clay. 


James Bates Simpson, commander of the camp of United 
Confederate veterans at Dallas, Tex., is a native of Arkan- 
sas, and rendered his Confederate service with the troops 
of that State. He was born at Fort Smith in 1845, and was 
reared there and educated at his home and at Franklin, 
Tenn. In December, 1862, though not yet of full military 
age, he enlisted in Union County, Ark., in the brigade of 
General Rust, and in the following spring he accompanied 
these troops east of the Mississippi. At Corinth, under 
the brigade command of General Cabell, a battalion of 
sharpshooters was organized, of which he was made ser- 
geant-major. His first experience under fire was at Fort 
Pillow on the Mississippi river, and subsequently he was 
engaged at Farmington, Miss., in the battle of Iuka and 
the two days’ assault upon Rosecrans’ army at Corinth; in 
the fight at Big Black river and in the trenches about 
Vicksburg during the siege of May 18th to July 4, 1863. 
Being surrendered at Vicksburg, he was on parole for sev- 
eral months, and then, upon the organization of the 
Nineteenth regiment Arkansas infantry, for service west 
of the Mississippi, he was assigned to duty as adjutant of 
that command, his line of duty during the remainder of the 
war. With the Nineteenth regiment he participated in the 
Red River campaign of 1864, including the engagements 
at Prairie D’Ane and Marks’ Mill. At the memorable at- 
tack upon Corinth, in which the Confederate loss was very 
heavy, Mr. Simpson was wounded and captured, and being 
sent to hospital at Iuka, he was held until paroled and 
exchanged. Afterward, in the fight at the Big Black river, 
before Vicksburg, he was severely wounded in the hand. 
His military service ended with the surrender at Shreve- 
port, and he soon afterward went to Houston, Tex, to 
engage in the study of law. At that city he was admitted 
to the bar, after which he practiced at Galveston until 
Tex 41 
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1870, and afterward five years at Liberty, where he was 
elected in 1872 to the office of district attorney, which he 
held until elected to the Fourteenth legislature. Since 
1875 he has made his home in Dallas, and engaged in the 
practice of his profession, in which he is a leader. 


Captain Henry C. Smith, of Temple, Tex., a veteran 
of the Trans-Mississippi army, is a native of Tennessee, 
born in Dwyer county, October 22, 1842. He was reared 
in Tennessee and Arkansas, and was in the mercantile 
business in the latter State when the war began. Upon 
the secession of Arkansas he was among the first to take 
up arms for her defense, becoming a sergeant in a volunteer 
company known as the Davis Blues. A few weeks later 
he was transferred to the Hempstead Rifles, Company B 
of the Third regiment Arkansas infantry, in the State serv- 
ice, commanded by Col. John R. Gratiot. With this com- 
mand he participated in the famous battle of Oak Hills, 
or Wilson’s Creek, August 10, 1861, in which the Federal 
General Lyon was killed and his troops defeated by the 
Arkansas and Missouri militia, aided by Texans and Louis- 
ianians. After this the regiment was mustered out, and 
Sergeant Smith enlisted in the Confederate service as a 
member of the Nineteenth regiment Arkansas infantry, of 
which he was appointed quartermaster sergeant. He 
served with this regiment at the battle of Elkhorn Tavern, 
March 7-8, 1862, and subsequently was on duty at Fort 
Smith, where he was promoted to quartermaster of the reg- 
iment with the rank of captain. From Fort Smith they 
moved to Arkansas Post, where they were surrendered 
with the troops under General Churchill, in January, 1863, 
after a battle with the Federal army and fleet from Vicks- 
burg. Captain Smith was a prisoner of war about four 
months at Camp Chase, Ohio, and was then exchanged at 
Richmond, Va. The regiment when exchanged was consol- 
idated with another Arkansas regiment and became a part 
of the army of Tennessee, but Captain Smith was ordered 
to report to Gen. Kirby Smith west of the Mississippi. 
Joining General Churchill, in command of the cavalry, he 
was authorized to raise a company of that arm, which he 
succeeded in doing, and was made its captain. The troop 
was known as Smith’s cavalry, and did creditable service 
in the western campaigns. In the fall of 1864, in command 
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of his company, he participated in Gen. Sterling Price’s 
famous raid through Missouri, and took part in the numer- 
ous engagements of that campaign, including Iron Moun- 
tain, Lexington, Big Blue and Newtonia. In the latter 
fight he was shot through the body and captured, and after 
lying for some time in hospital was sent to the military 
prison at Alton, Ill, When he escaped from this confine- 
ment the war was practically at an end. Removing to 
Texas, he was in business two years at Bastrop, and then 
farmed in Bell county ten years. Since 1890 he has been 
a resident of Temple and interested in driving artesian 
wells. He built the natatorium there and founded the in- 
dependent system of artesian water works. While in 
Bastrop county he married Virginia B. White, now de- 
ceased, and he has living two sons and two daughters. 


James Ledbetter Smith, of Mexia, a veteran of the North 
Carolina troops in the army of Northern Virginia, was 
born in North Carolina, October 15, 1840. He completed 
his education at the North Carolina college, at Mt. Pleas- 
ant, and being a student there when the war began, though 
he had moved to Texas in 1856, he left his studies in 1861 
to enlist as a Confederate soldier. Going in as a private 
in Company C, Fourteenth regiment North Carolina in- 
fantry, he accompanied that command to Virginia and 
shared its service throughout the war in Ramseur’s brig- 
ade of the army of Robert E. Lee. He began his battle 
career at Williamsburg, in the peninsular campaign, and 
at the battle of Sharpsburg, Md., September 17, 1862, was 
captured by the enemy, but had the good fortune to be 
exchanged after two weeks’ imprisonment at Fort Dela- 
ware. He rejoined the army at Fredericksburg, and after 
that took part in the battles of Chancellorsville, Gettys- 
burg, the Wilderness, Spottsylvania Court House, Second 
Cold Harbor, and was with General Early in the campaign 
down the Shenandoah valley from Lynchburg, and through 
Maryland to Washington, including the defeat of Gen. Lew 
Wallace at Monocacy. In the fall of 1864 he campaigned 
in the Shenandoah valley against Sheridan and took part 
in the battles of Winchester, Strasburg and Fisher’s Hill, 
and during the winter and spring of 1865 was on duty in 
the trenches around Petersburg. Finally he retreated with 
General Lee and the army to Appomattox Court House, 
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and there surrendered April 9, 1865. During the last two 
years of his service Mr. Smith served as one of the sharp- 
shooters of Ramseur’s brigade, and throughout he made 
a splendid record as a soldier. After Appomattox he re- 
turned to Texas, and presently engaged in the mercantile 
business, which he continued until a recent date. He has 
also for twenty years been a member of the firm of Pren- 
dergast, Smith & Co., bankers, at Mexia. He is a mem- 
ber of the local camp, United Confederate veterans, and 
deeply interested in the welfare of his comrades and the 
preservation of the true history of the great struggle in 
which they fought. In 1869 Mr. Smith was married to 
Jeanie Womack, and they have six children living: Capt. 
James Sandford, in business with his father; Jeanie, wife 
of James Steedman; Sallie Fannie; Jesse Phillip, a grad- 
uate of the law department of the State university ; Benja- 
min Shaw and William Blake. 


Capt. John W. Smith, of Dallas, a Confederate officer, 
who rendered gallant service both in the armies of Ten- 
nessee and Northern Virginia, was born in Monroe county, 
Ga., in 1838. In early manhood he prepared himself for 
the profession of law, and when the crisis arrived in 1861 
and troops were called out for the defense of the Confed- 
eracy he was engaged in practice as an attorney at Corinth, 
Miss. Promptly abandoning this occupation, he went out 
with the first companies which Mississippi sent to points of 
danger, enlisting as a private in Company A, Ninth regi- 
ment Mississippi infantry, on March 28, 1861. With this 
command he served one year at Pensacola, Fla., witnessing 
within that period the memorable artillery engagement 
between Fort Pickens and the Confederate works on the 
mainland. At a subsequent date he re-enlisted in Hil- 
liard’s Legion, an Alabama command, which went on duty 
in East Tennessee, and was elected to the rank of first 
lieutenant. When the legion was reorganized into regi- 
ments he became captain of Company K, Sixtieth regiment 
Alabama infantry, in which rank he continued from the 
fall of 1863 until the close of his service. Captain Smith 
participated in the great battle of Chickamauga, fought 
under Longstreet at Knoxville and other points in East 
Tennessee ; going to Virginia, early in 1864, took part with 
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Gracie’s brigade under General Beauregard in the defeat 
of General Butler at Drewry’s Bluff, and afterwards served 
in the trenches around Petersburg from July, 1864, until 
March 25, 1865, when he was captured in the engagement 
at Hatcher’s Run. Captain Smith was wounded during 
the attack on Knoxville, Tenn., and after his capture in 
Virginia was a prisoner of war at Johnson’s Island, Lake 
Erie, until June, 1865. A few months after returning to 
his Georgia home he removed to Meridian, Miss., and 
again engaged in the practice of law, the profession to 
which he has ever since been devoted with notable success. 
In 1887 he made his home at Dallas, where he occupies an 
honorable rank in his profession. 


Philip Aurene Smith, of Navasota, Tex., was born in 
Lewis county, N. Y., March 21, 1829. His father was John 
I. Smith, who passed his life in New York State, and a 
grandfather was a soldier under Washington in the war of 
the Revolution. When a young man, Philip A. Smith 
went west, and finding employment as a clerk at Spring- 
field, Ill., became acquainted with Abraham Lincoln and 
family, before Lincoln was elected to the presidency. 
When the war came on between the North and South, a 
brother of Mr. Smith, who had remained in New York, en- 
tered the army of the United States, and commanded a bat- 
tery at Harper’s Ferry, but Philip A., having moved to 
Texas in 1858, found himself in full sympathy with the 
Southern side of the argument, and in 1862 enlisted as a 
soldier in defense of the Confederacy. He became a pri- 
vate in Company A, Capt. W. C. Wier, in the Twelfth reg- 
iment Texas cavalry, commanded by Col. W. H. Parsons, 
and served with that command until the close of the war. 
He was a participant in numerous campaigns and expedi- 
tions in Louisiana and Arkansas, and fought in many en- 
gagements with the enemy, prominent among which were 
Searcy Lane and Cotton Plant, and Mansfield, Pleasant 
Hill and Yellow Bayou. He also rendered considerable 
service in quartermaster and commissary department. 
After the close of the war Mr. Smith engaged in farming 
and at a later date became extensively interested in real es- 
tate and dealing in the same. He has served as alderman of 
the city and member of the council and is generally recog- 
nized as a leading and enterprising citizen. In 1868 he 
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was married to Louisa Lofton, who died in 1890, and two 
years later he wedded Annette Dannis, nee Mistrot, his 
present wife. 


Robert Smith, a prosperous and estimable citizen of 
Tehuacana, though not a soldier of the Confederacy, was 
thoroughly devoted to it in the heroic era of the South, 
and is yet deeply interested in everything Confederate and 
in the preservation of a true history of the South’s part 
in the great conflict. He was born in Tennessee, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1831, and has been a resident of Texas since 1850. 
When volunteers were called for in 1861 he offered him- 
self, but was not accepted on account of being crippled. 
Thus debarred from service at the front, he did what he 
could for the cause, sending men into the army, and aid- 
ing in every way possible the cause in which the South was 
enlisted. He lost all his property by reason of the war, 
but when it came to a close he manfully set to work again, 
with the result that he is now one of the most prosperous 
men of that part of the State. In 1875 Mr. Smith was 
married to Letitia Millican, whose brother, Andrew Milli- 
can, was a gallant soldier in the Texas troops, was captured 
at Arkansas Post with the troops under General Churchill, 
and after his return from the Northern prison camps, 
fought under Generals Bragg and Joseph E. Johnston until 
he met his death at Atlanta, Ga. He was then in com- 
mand of his company, as first lieutenant, and before death 
ended his career, had a record of participation in fifty-two 
battles and skirmishes. Mr. and Mrs. Smith have three 
children living: Isaac, a farmer in Falls county; Lulu, 
wife of A. A. Davis, of Jacksonville, and Letitia. All the 
children were educated at Trinity university. 


Robert T. Smith, of Longview, a boy soldier of the Con- 
federacy, was born in Mississippi, January 12, 1&49, and 
enlisted at Houston, Chickasaw county, Miss., in February, 
1864. He was a private in Company E, Eighth regiment 
Mississippi cavalry, commanded by Col. William L. Duff, 
of Rucker’s brigade, Chalmer’s division of cavalry, under 
Gen. Nathan B. Forrest, and participated in all the battles 
and campaigns of his regiment from the capture of Fort 
Pillow, April 12, 1864, until the battle of Selma, Ala., April 
2, 1865. He fought in the ranks of Forrest’s indomitable 
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cavalry at the famous battles of Brice’s Crossroads and 
Harrisburg, in the fall campaigns in Alabama and West 
Tennessee, and with Hood’s army in Tennessee in No- 
vember and December. At the end he was paroled with 
Forrest’s command at Gainesville, Ala., in May, 1865. Two 
brothers of Mr. Smith were also in the Confederate serv- 
ice: Alphonzo J., a soldier under Gen. Joe Wheeler, and 
David N., of Company H, Eleventh Mississippi infantry, 
army of Northern Virginia, who served as color bearer 
of his command, and was wounded at Seven Pines and 
killed at the battle of Gettysburg. Mr. Smith came to 
Texas in 1872, and has since made his home at Longview 
except during his residence at Dallas in 1875 to 1886. In 
1874 he enlisted in the Texas Volunteer Guard, and was 
commissioned second lieutenant by Gov. John Ireland in 
1885 ; captain by Gov. L. S. Ross in 1887; major by Gov. J. 
S. Hogg in 1891, and lieutenant-colonel by Governor Hogg 
in 1893. As lieutenant-colonel of the Fifth regiment Texas 
Volunteer Guard, he was retired in 1899. In 1898 he was 
among those gallant Confederates who testified to their 
love of country by offering their services in the war with 
Spain. Colonel Smith is engaged in business at Long- 
view, and is one of the town’s leading citizens. He was 
married in 1883 to Florence Tobias. With his comrades 
he maintains fraternal association as a member of J. B. 
Gregg camp, United Confederate veterans. 


Thomas B. Smith, of Hillsboro, a veteran of the army of 
Tennessee, was born in Virginia, October 16, 1824, a 
descendant of colonial families of the Old Dominion. His 
paternal grandfather, Reuben Smith, was captain of a com- 
pany in the Revolution, and his maternal ancestor, Bur- 
well Law, was also a soldier under Washington. Mr. 
Smith migrated to Mississippi in 1848, and in 1861 enlisted 
in the company of Capt. John B. Sale, of the Twenty- 
seventh Mississippi infantry. Sale was made major of the 
regiment, and lieutenant-colonel, and in the last year of the 
war was colonel on the staff of General Bragg at Rich- 
mond. After Sale’s advancement Mr. Smith became cap- 
tain of the company, which he commanded during the 
remainder of the war. He took part in the battles of the 
army of Tennessee, Perryville, Murfreesboro, Lookout 
Mountain, and those of the Atlanta campaign, after which 
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he was disabled for service by illness. He was promoted 
to lieutenant-colonel, but was unable to assume the duties 
of the rank. Since 1886 Captain Smith has been a farmer 
and stockraiser of Hill county, Tex. After the war, while 
a resident of Mississippi, Captain Smith took a prominent 
part in public affairs, served in the legislature and for a 
time was superintendent of the State penitentiary. Since 
1886 he has been engaged in farming and stock raising in 
Hill county, Tex. His son, T. S. Smith, a graduate of 
Emory and Henry and Oxford colleges, entered the prac- 
tice of law in Mississippi, was mayor of Tupelo two terms, 
after coming to Texas was county attorney of Hill county 
and member of the legislature and speaker of the house, 
and in 1898 was elected attorney general of the State. 


John Marquis Smither, of Huntsville, a veteran of 
Hood’s Texas brigade, army of Northern Virginia, now 
judge of the Twelfth judicial district, is a native of Texas, 
and a descendant of colonial families of Virginia. His 
paternal ancestors were for four generations inhabitants of 
the tidewater of Virginia. His grandfather, John Smither, 
born in Richmond county in 1778, married Mary Patience 
Greenway, of Alexandria, settled in Rappahannock county, 
served as captain in the Virginia troops during the war of 
1812, emigrated to Carroll county, Tenn., in 1824, and to 
Texas in 1839, and died at Huntsville in 1860. His son, 
Robert, father of Judge Smither, born in Rappahannock 
county in 1811, accompanied his father to Tennessee, and 
there married Elizabeth Calmes, a descendant of the Mar- 
quis de la Calmes, a young French emigré who came to 
Virginia in 1730, and acquired the land grant in Clark 
county, Va., yet known as the “Vineyard plantation.” Her 
grandfather, William Calmes, enlisted in the patriot army 
of the Revolution at the age of fifteen years and served to 
the end, being an officer under Lafayette at the capture of 
Cornwallis. Afterward William Calmes settled in South 
Carolina, where Judge Smither’s grandfather, Marquis 
Calmes, was born. The latter was an officer of a South 
Carolina regiment in the war of 1812, was captured by the 
British and held as a prisoner in Canada; afterward mar- 
ried Mary Johnstone, of Newberry, S. C., and settled in 
Tennessee in 1826; was the first sheriff of Tipton county, 
and in 1840 removed to Texas, but spent his last years in 
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Tennessee. Robert Smither and wife came to Texas in 
1839, while it was yet an independent republic. He served 
as major in the regiment of Col. J. G. Burnet, in General 
Somervell’s brigade of the provisional army of Texas, and 
was actively engaged in repelling two Mexican invasions 
in 1842, under Generals Vasquez and Woll. In 1853 he 
died of yellow fever, at Grand Ecore, La. Judge Smither 
was born in the republic of Texas in 1844. He was edu- 
cated at Austin college, Huntsville, and at the Texas mil- 
itary institute, and in the spring of 1861, at the age of 
seventeen years, enlisted “for the war,” in Company D, 
Fifth Texas infantry. He accompanied his regiment to Vir- 
ginia, as a private in the ranks, and shared every engage- 
ment of his command, in Hood’s brigade of the army 
of Northern Virginia. At the age of eighteen years he 
was promoted to sergeant major, at the battle of Sharps- 
burg, September 17, 1862; was wounded at the battles of 
Chickamauga and Spottsylvania Court House, and after 
four years of faithful and gallant service, surrendered with 
the army of Robert E. Lee at Appomattox Court House, 
April 9, 1865. On his return to Texas he engaged in 
farming on the Trinity river, and in 1869 was married to 
Miss Mary H. Thomason, a native of Lowndesboro, Ala. 
In 1880, having been elected county judge of Walker 
county, he made his home at Huntsville, and he contiued 
in the duties of that office, through repeated elections, 
until 1892, when he was chosen judge of the Twelfth judi- 
cial district of Texas. To this office he has been twice 
re-elected, in 1896 and 1900, and he has performed its 
important functions with dignity and ability. Judge 
Smither has five sons and a daughter living. Three of his 
sons served with credit under the United States flag in the 
late war with Spain; the eldest as a captain, and the next as 
a sergeant in the Fourth Texas regiment, and the third as 
a private in the First Texas. 


Captain Thomas E. Sneed, of Austin, was born in Wash- 
ington county, Ark., April 27, 1832, son of Sebron G. 
Sneed, a native of Kentucky, and Miranda Adkins, of 
Ohio. His father, distinguished in his time as a lawyer, 
served as circuit judge in Arkansas from 1844 to 1848 and 
then came with his family to Austin, Tex., where he died 
in 1879. Thomas E. Sneed completed his literary education 
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at Bastrop academy, studied law with his father, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1855, beginning then a career in his 
profession which has continued with honor and success for 
many years. He was elected mayor of Austin in 1856 and 
in 1860 was made district attorney, an office which he 
resigned in 1861 to enter the military service of the Confed- 
erate States. He first enlisted in a company of Col. P. C. 
Wood’s Thirty-second regiment Texas cavalry, but soon 
afterward was given authority to recruit for Col. James 
Duff’s regiment, the Thirty-third cavalry. Raising a com- 
pany, he was elected captain of Company C of that com- 
mand. While in camp with his regiment at San Antonio, 
in February, 1863, he was ordered by General Magruder 
to take a squad of men to Eagle Pass and assume command 
of that post, where he remained on duty during the 
remainder of the Confederate era, except while serving for 
- atime in Louisiana. At Eagle Pass his main duty was to 
collect $5 on every bale of cotton exported into Mexico, for 
the support of the Confederate troops along the Rio 
Grande. This branch of the service was not what he would 
have preferred, but it was the duty assigned him, and he 
gave it his faithful attention for the sake of the cause that 
he loved. When the army was disbanded he returned to 
Austin and resumed the work of his profession, to which 
he has been actively devoted until in recent years disabled 
by disease. He is a member of John B. Hood camp, 
United Confederate veterans, and is held in high esteem 
by his comrades. In January, 1861, he was married to 
Elizabeth Burleson, daughter of Gen. Ed Burleson, a 
famous Indian fighter in the early days of Texas. She died 
in 1894. Two of their children are living: Ellen G., wife of 
E. J. Byrne, of Austin, and Capt. Walter G. Sneea, quar- 
termaster of the Third Texas infantry in the war with 
Spain. 


Thomas Benton Spaulding, M. D., commander of 
Albert Sydney Johnston camp, No. 71, United Confederate 
veterans, at Kingston, was born in Pike county, Ala., 
August 16, 1840, and was reared from infancy in De Soto 
parish, La. At Mansfield, De Soto parish, he enlisted in 
April, 1861, as a private in the Pelican Rifles, which was 
mustered into the Confederate service as Company A, 
Second regiment Louisiana infantry, and he went with this 
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command to Virginia in the same year. Throughout the 
career of the army of Northern Virginia he was associated 
in one capacity or another with the Louisiana troops, fight- 
ing under Stonewall Jackson, John B. Gordon, Robert E. 
Lee, and other great leaders, with great credit to the State 
and value to the cause of Southern independence. In 1862 
he was made hospital steward, and in 1863 he was 
appointed assistant surgeon of the Fifteenth Louisiana 
infantry, of the same brigade, Stafford’s. Among the battles 
in which Dr. Spaulding took part were Big Bethel, Mal- 
vern Hill, Second Manassas, Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, the Wilderness, Spottsylva- 
nia Court House and Petersburg. When the army was 
surrendered at Appomattox he returned to Louisiana, 
resumed the study of medicine, and in 1868 was graduated 
at the New Orleans school of medicine. Since 1871 he has 
been engaged in the practice in Hunt county, and he stands 
high as a man anda physician. In addition to his member- 
ship in Johnston camp, he is vice-president of the Hunt 
county Confederate association and third lieutenant of the 
Confederate company of the county. Dr. Spaulding was 
married in 1866 to Dollie J. Williams, of Mansfield, La., 
and they have one son and two daughters. The son, Dr. 
T. E. Spaulding, is with his father in the medical practice. 


Henry F. Spencer, a Confederate veteran now engaged 
in farming in Falls county, Tex., is a native of Virginia, 
born in Charlotte county in 1836, son of Thomas C. Spen- 
cer, a native of the same State, who was a planter and min- 
ister of the Methodist church, and removed to Texas in 
1874. Mr. Spencer was reared and educated in his native 
county, and when the war began was engaged in farming. 
Like all the patriotic citizens of the Old Dominion, he 
heartily supported the secession of the State and its union 
with the South, and he promptly offered his services for 
the cause, enlisting as a private soldier in the Charlotte 
cavalry, a gallant company that served in the Shenandoah 
valley under Gen. John McCausland. It became Company 
K of the Fourteenth regiment Virginia cavalry, com- 
manded by Col. James Cochran, and campaigned through- 
out the war in the valley and West Virginia mountains 
and in Maryland and Pennsylvania, participating in numer- 
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ous encounters with the enemy. Under General Early 
they took part in important campaigns and battles, includ- 
ing Winchester and the other combats with Sheridan in the 
fall of 1864. Much of the time Private Spencer acted as 
a courier for General McCausland. Finally he was com- 
pelled by illness to retire from active duty, and thereafter 
until the close of hostilities he was engaged in furnishing 
lumber to the Confederate government from Prince 
Edward county. He continued in that county until 1871, 
when he came to Texas, and engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness at Marlin. Eight years later he embarked in farming, 
in which he has met with a gratifying degree of success. 
Mr. Spencer is a member of Willis L. Lang camp, United 
Confederate veterans, and is highly regarded by his old 
comrades. He was first married in Virginia to Josephine 
Boyd, and a second time at Marlin to Mrs. Scoggin, nee 
Hazelwood, and has living three sons and two daughters. 
His eldest sons are in business at Marlin in the lumber 
trade. 


Captain J. T. Stark, a gallant Texas soldier of the Con- 
federacy, was born in Missouri in 1822, and died at Orange, 
Tex., September 21, 1893. His residence in Texas began 
in 1833, when his father came to San Augustine and em- 
barked in business as a merchant, and in his early man- 
hood young Stark was occupied in freighting goods from 
Nacogdoches. He entered the Confederate States serv- 
ice as a private soldier in Company H, Thirteenth regiment 
Texas infantry, enlisting at Burkeville, Newton county, 
and later he was elected captain of his company. With 
his regiment he participated in several battles of the Trans- 
Mississippi troops, including Mansfield and Pleasant Hill, 
in April, 1864, and subsequently, on account of failing 
health, was detailed as enrolling officer in Hardin county. 
He was a gallant and capable officer, and held in high 
regard by his Confederate comrades. In later life he prac- 
ticed law and conducted a mercantile establishment at 
Newton, Tex., and in 1873 removed to Orange, where he 
served with ability as county judge. His son, W. H. Stark, 
was in business with his father for some time, afterward 
worked in a saw mill until he had accumulated sufficient 
money to embark in business, and is now one of the lead- 
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ing citizens of Orange. He is secretary and treasurer of 
the Letcher-Moore lumber company and vice-president of 
the Letcher & Moore cypress lumber company. 


Charles William Stewart, of Navasota, was born in 
Montgomery county, Tex., in February, 1837, son of Dr. 
Charles B. Stewart, and his wife, Julia Shepherd. His 
father was the son of Charles Stewart, an English barrister 
who emigrated to Charleston, S. C., and he was born at 
that city in 1806. Coming to Texas in 1830, he became a 
large landholder and very prominent citizen. He was one 
of the committee that drafted the Texas declaration of 
independence from Mexico, participated in the war for 
independence, fought at San Jacinto, and also took part in 
the war of the United States with Mexico, and was the 
first secretary of State of Texas. His wife was a native 
of North Carolina, of colonial ancestry, and her uncle, 
Augustine Shepherd, was a United States congressman. 
Charles W. Stewart was educated at Oakland college. He 
has given his attention to business pursuits mainly during 
his life. In 1861 he entered the Confederate service as a 
member of the artillery company of Hampton’s South Car- 
olina legion, the company being commanded by Capt. Ste- 
phen D. Lee and the legion by Col. Wade Hampton, both 
lieutenant-generals at the close of the war. With this bat- 
tery he participated in the battle of First Manassas, and 
the subsequent campaigns and engagements of the army 
of Northern Virginia, until he was wounded in September, 
1863, at Culpeper Court House. Subsequently he was on 
duty under the brigade quartermaster, until the end of 
hostilities. Mr. Stewart was married in 1866 to Anna L. 
Peeples, of South Carolina, and they have three daughters 
living. 


Jack B. Stinson, M. D., of Sherman, formerly of the 
medical service in the Confederate States army, was born 
April 3, 1838, in Pickens county, Ala., son of a native of 
Fauquier county, Va., who became one of the early set- 
tlers of Alabama and amassed a considerable fortune, the 
greater part of which was swept away by the war. Dr. 
Stinson studied medicine under a preceptor, Dr. A. M. Wil- 
kins, attended lectures at the Atlanta medical college and 
New Orleans school of medicine, and was graduated from 
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the latter institution in March, 1861. Soon after receiving 
his diploma he enlisted for the Confederate service in a 
company which rendezvoused at Montgomery and became 
part of the Fifth regiment Alabama infantry. After 
some service at Pensacola, Fla., they were ordered to Vir- 
ginia, and thereafter Dr. Stinson was associated with the 
immortal deeds of the army of Northern Virginia, under 
Robert E. Lee, until the last days at Appomattox. On 
reaching Manassas Junction he was made hospital steward 
of his regiment, and a year later he was commissioned 
assistant surgeon and assigned to the Twelfth Alabama 
infantry. Afterward he served in the hospitals at Rich- 
mond, and during the last months of the war he was with 
the Forty-first Alabama regiment and Twenty-fourth Ala- 
bama battalion in the trenches before Petersburg. The last 
command with which he served was part of Gracie’s brig- 
ade of Longstreet’s corps, and participated in the famous 
battle of the Crater, July 30, 1864, brought on by the 
explosion of eight thousand pounds of powder under 
Pegram’s salient, of the Confederate lines, making a crater 
135 feet long, 97 feet wide and 30 feet deep. In the explo- 
sion and the fight which followed the Confederates lost 
g22 killed and wounded, and the Federals between 4,000 
and 5,000. In December, 1866, Dr. Stinson made his 
home at Sherman, Tex., and began a professional career 
at that city that has been attended by notable success and 
has won for him an honorable place among the medical 
men of the State. In 1873 and 1874 he took an additional 
course of lectures at Bellevue hospital medical college, 
New York, where he also took the degree of M. D. On 
May 31, 1863, he was married to Marie Louise Fenet, for 
several years a teacher in the Columbus (Miss.) Female 
institute, and Pickensville (Ala.) Female institute, and 
three children were born to them, of whom two are living: 
Cora Fenet, and James C. The eldest, Dora Etta, died 
when nearly twenty-one years of age. 


Captain Henry Bates Stoddard, of Bryan, Tex., a gallant 
Confederate officer, and since the war prominent in the 
State military service, with the rank of brigadier-general, is 
a native of the State of New York, born in 1840, and grand- 
son of a soldier of the Revolution. Captain Stoddard came 
to Texas in 1860, and in 1861 entered the military service 
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of the Confederacy as a private in Company E, Thirteenth 
regiment Texas cavalry. The regiment served dismounted 
in the Trans-Mississippi department, and Mr. Stoddard was 
identified with its career as sergeant, first lieutenant and 
captain of his company, winning successive promotions by 
gallant conduct and efficient service. Finally the regiment 
was consolidated with another, and he was assigned, with 
the rank of captain, to the staff of General Polignac, com- 
manding a division of the troops in Louisiana. Captain 
Stoddard experienced active service in Missouri, Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana, fighting in many engagements, notice- 
able among which were Prairie Grove, Neosha, Fayette- 
ville, Mansfield and Pleasant Hill. He was captured once 
near Alexandria, La., and imprisoned for six months at 
New Orleans, and a second time was made a prisoner at 
Vidalia, La., which was followed by four weeks’ imprison- 
ment and exchange on the Big Black river, Miss. Since 
the war General Stoddard has been active in business life, 
but has not neglected the duties of fraternity with his com- 
rades, and the maintaining in honorable remembrance of 
the deeds of the Confederate soldier. He organized Camp 
J. B. Robinson, No. 124, United Confederate veterans, was 
its first and is now its commander, and under Gen. Sullivan 
Ross, the first division commander of the association for 
Texas, he served as adjutant-general and chief of staff. 
For a number of years he held the rank of brigadier-gen- 
eral of State troops, and contributed effectively to the high 
standing of the militia organization of Texas. In Free- 
masonry he has held numerous exalted stations, including 
those of grand orator of the grand lodge, grand com- 
mander of Knights Templar of the State, and deputy grand 
master of the grand encampment of the United States. In 
business circles he has been honored with the office of 
president of the Texas live stock association, and locally 
he has done valuable service as alderman and chairman of 
the school committee. Mr. Stoddard was married in 1869 
to Lerissa R. English, and they have one daughter, Char- 
lotte. 


George Stormfeltz, of Goliad, a veteran of Terry’s Texas 
Rangers, was born in Pennsylvania in 1833, and began his 
residence in Texas in 1857. Notwithstanding his brief 
acquaintance with the South and its interests, when the 
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war began, he promptly supported the Confederacy, and 
testified to the earnestness of his decision by enlisting for 
military service. He became an enlisted man in Company 
G of the Eighth Texas cavalry, under Col. B. F. Terry, 
more commonly known as the Rangers, and was elected 
third lieutenant of his company at the organization. Sub- 
sequently he was promoted to first lieutenant, and after 
the death of Captain Houston he was in command of the 
company. He made a record as one of the most gallant 
officers of this famous body of troopers, from the first 
fight on Green River, Ky., to the last battle in North Car- 
olina. Among the battles in which he participated were 
Shiloh, Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, Knoxville, the 
engagements under Gen. Joe Wheeler from Dalton to 
Atlanta, and in Wheeler’s raid through Tennessee, and his 
war record ended with Wheeler’s campaign against Sher- 
man through Georgia and the Carolinas, including,the last 
battle at Bentonville. Though in many battles and more 
skirmishes, Lieutenant Stormfeltz escaped with but one 
slight wound, his watch saving his life on that occasion. 
This immunity was all the more remarkable as he had sev- 
eral horses killed under him. Since the war Lieutenant 
Stormfeltz has resided in Texas, and he is one of the pop- 
ular citizens of Goliad. He has been active in political 
affairs and has held the public positions of deputy clerk 
and deputy sheriff. 


James Martin Story, of Mexia, commander of J. E. 
Johnston camp, No. 94, United Confederate veterans, was 
born June 7, 1829, in Alabama, and became a resident of 
Texas in 1835, settling at Cottongin, Freestone county. 
He entered the Confederate service in August, 1862, as sec- 
ond sergeant of Company H, Twenty-eighth regiment 
Texas cavalry, Col. Horace Randal commanding. This 
regiment became part of the Texas infantry division, army 
of the Trans-Mississippi, and Sergeant Story shared its 
service throughout the entire course of the war, gaining 
promotion to the rank of orderly sergeant. He took part 
in the campaign against the Federals at Milliken’s Bend, 
La., during the siege of Vicksburg, was on duty with his 
regiment in Arkansas, and in the spring of 1864 went 
through the Red River campaign, participating in the bat- 
tles of Mansfield, Pleasant Hill, and Jenkins’ Ferry. When 
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the army was disbanded he returned to his home and 
engaged in farming, an occupation in which he has been 
quite successful. Since 1886 he has been one of the direct- 
ors of the Alliance store at Mexia. He is a firm believer in 
the Confederate associations and is a faithful and active 
member of the camp which he has the honor to command. 
In 1858 he was married to Mary J. Kennedy, whose brother 
was a captain in the Confederate service. She died in 1894, 
leaving seven children: Artemisia, wife of J. L. Sinclair, 
of Mexia; James Edgar, a farmer; William R., a book 
dealer at Mexia; Harvey Eugene, in business at Mexia; 
Jewel Vesta, wife of J. C. Phillips; Sidney Kennedy, a 
farmer; and Mary Bird. 


Captain Jim Tom Story, of Greenville, was born in 
Macon county, Ala., September 10, 1840, and was reared in 
his native county and educated and trained as a printer. On 
July 12, 1860, he was married at Columbus, Ga., to Lenora 
V. Phillips, and a few months later they made their home 
at Falcon, Arkansas. He enlisted as a soldier of the Con- 
federacy in February, 1862, as a private in Company A, 
Ninth Louisiana infantry, Richard Taylor’s old regiment. 
Joining this command in Virginia, it was not long before he 
was on duty under the gallant Taylor and Richard S. Ewell 
and Stonewall Jackson, in the Shenandoah valley, under- 
going the forced marches of Jackson’s “foot cavalry,” and 
fighting at Front Royal, Winchester, Harper’s Ferry and 
Port Republic. From the Valley he and his comrades 
were hastily transported to the front of Richmond and 
hurled against the right flank of McClellan’s army, which 
crumbled under the assaults of General Lee’s army through 
seven days of desperate fighting and terrible carnage. Be- 
ginning in March and ending at Malvern Hill on the Ist 
of July, Mr. Story participated in the splendid campaign 
that relieved the Confederate capital of danger from the 
three great armies that threatened to surround it. It was 
magnificent war, but the cost to the South was frightful. 
Many lives were lost, and thousands were disabled. He 
returned to his home on crutches in the latter part of 1863, 
and he continued in a crippled condition for three years 
afterward. Residing in Arkansas until 1892, he followed 
the occupation of a printer and publisher, served as ser- 
geant-at-arms of the State senate four years, was brevet 
Tex 42 
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major and colonel in the Arkansas State Guards, and adju- 
tant of the camp of Confederate veterans at Hot Springs 
commanded by Col. John M. Harrell. Since 1897 he has 
been a resident of Greenville, and editor and publisher of 
the Weekly Democrat. He is a member of Joseph E. 
Johnston camp, United Confederate veterans, secretary of 
the Hunt county Confederate association, and gives much 
of his time to the organization of Sons and Daughters of 
the Confederacy. He is also president of the Farmers’ 
and Truckgrowers’ Association of the county. Captain 
Story has five sons and two daughters living: William, Jas- 
per B., Jim Tom, Jr., Alexander J., Bob Faust, Mollie and 
Hattie. 


Samuel Hollingsworth Stout, A. M., M. D., LL. D., 
former medical director of the general hospitals of the 
department and army of Tennessee, was one of the ablest 
and most efficient of the many skillful medical officers of 
the Confederate States army. He was born March 3, 1822, 
at Nashville, Tenn., whither his parents had moved from 
Lexington, Ky., in the first decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and was educated in the best classical schools of his 
native city, graduating as bachelor of arts at seventeen 
years of age at the university of Nashville. In 1842 his 
alma mater bestowed upon him the master’s degree and 
in 1885 the honorary degree of doctor of laws, “in testi- 
mony of his services in the cause of humanity as a medical 
man and as an educator.” In 1839 he began the study of 
medicine and in 1848 he received his professional degree 
from the university of Pennsylvania. During the nine 
years of study for his profession he taught in classical 
schools as assistant and principal for five years, and 
throughout later life he continued to manifest a deep inter- 
est in this work, arousing a zeal in the cause of popular 
education wherever he lived, evidences of which are still 
to be recognized in Giles county, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., and 
Cisco, Tex. Early in his professional career he studied 
military surgery, and obtained a commission as assistant 
surgeon in the United States navy from President Polk, 
but the prospective charms of home life caused him to 
decline to qualify, and he married and settled down to prac- 
tice in civil life. When the Confederate war began he was 
thirty-nine years of age, with the experience of thirteen 
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years’ practice in Giles county, Tenn., and he promptly 
offered his services in behalf of the South. On May 5, 1861, 
he was commissioned surgeon in the provisional army of 
Tennessee by Gov. Isham G. Harris, and assigned to duty 
with the Third Tennessee regiment, commanded by Col. 
John C. Brown, afterward a major-general and governor 
of the State. In October following he was put in charge 
of a general hospital at Nashville, where he was on duty 
during the capture of Forts Henry and Donelson. His 
next assignment was to the hospitals at Chattanooga, by 
order of Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston. Reaching there in 
March, he found two small hospitals, meagerly equipped, 
and with the assistance of Gen. S. B. Maxey, who took 
command of the post, he soon put them in a condition of 
efficiency. So marked were the results of his administra- 
tion, that after an inspection made by General Bragg, on 
his arrival in Chattanooga, July, 1862, Dr. Stout was called 
to headquarteres, and there told by Dr. A. J. Foard, med- 
ical director of the army and department of Tennessee, 
that General Bragg had requested him to say that the two 
hospitals he had inspected were the only ones he had seen 
since leaving Pensacola that were well organized and fit 
for efficient service. Two days afterward an order was 
issued from headquarters designating Surgeon Stout as 
superintendent of the general hospitals of the department, 
to act under the direction of Medical Director Foard. In 
this new and extended field of duty Dr. Stout at once vig- 
orously set about the work of organization, encouraged by 
the hearty assistance of General Bragg and his medical 
director, and with such success that it may be said with 
entire truth that no general hospital department was ever 
organized by either Federal or Confederate authorities 
that equaled it in the esprit du corps of the officials or that 
so promptly met the demands of the service. In February, 
1863, his work had become of such great importance that 
the surgeon-general decided to separate his duties from 
those of the medical director of the army in the field, and 
Dr. Stout was announced as medical director of the hos- 
pitals of the army and department of Tennessee, the posi- 
tion he held during the remainder of the war. He also 
had under his jurisdiction the hospitals of the department of 
East Tennessee for a time, after General Buckner retired 
from that region, and the hospitals of the department of 
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Mississippi during the campaign of the army under Gen- 
eral Hood in Middle Tennessee. Probably nothing could 
be said regarding the services of Dr. Stout that would more 
completely cover the subject than the following extracts 
from letters by Gen. Braxton Bragg: 


“Warm Springs, Ga., Jan. 2, 1864. 
“The operations of the hospital department of our 
army of Tennessee, especially since systematized by you, 
I have always claimed as perfect so far as our means 
allowed, and I have every reason to believe it is considered 
by our government as superior to any in the country. I 
hope you will find it agreeable to continue your service, so 
grateful to the soldier, and so beneficial to the 
army. ts 
“New Orleans, June 20, 1870. 
“Dr. S. H. Stout: Dear Doctor—There was no part of 
the organization and administration of the army of Ten- 
nessee so satisfactory to me as that of the medical depart- 
ment, and especially of the hospital department. When I 
left the army and went to Richmond, such was the con- 
trast and so strong were my comments that the surgeon- 
general sent to obtain information, and one of the lady 
matrons, Miss Emily Mason, of Virginia, came out to see 
and be informed, and returned full of enthusiasm and 
reorganized her hospital.” 


In his report of the battle of Chickamauga, General 
Bragg said: 


“The medical officers both in the field and in the hos- 
pital earned the lasting gratitude of the soldier and deserve 
the highest commendation. The great number of 
wounded thrown suddenly upon their hands taxed every 
energy and every faculty. With means greatly inadequate, 
especially in transportation, they soon reduced confusion 
into order, and by assiduity and skill afforded to the gallant 
sufferers that temporal relief for which they might look in 
vain to any other source.” 

Medical Director Stout was particularly successful in 
thoroughly mobilizing his hospitals, advancing or with- 
drawing them in the rear of the army as it advanced or 
retreated, so that the sick and wounded could be rapidly 
transferred from field to hospital. He also gave careful 
attention to utilizing the hospital fund so as to obtain deli- 
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cacies for the patients. When Confederate currency could 
not buy these, he directed the purchase of the products of 
the factories and utilized them in bartering for the needed 
supplies. None but pure coffee was ever used, and it was 
purchased at his order by car loads from the blockade run- 
ners. At Marietta, Ga., he found a Dutchman among the 
wounded, who was a potter, and he utilized his skill in 
making brown earthenware, for which he found an eager 
market through the country, taking pay in chickens, but- 
ter, eggs, dried fruit, etc., for his wounded soldiers. He is 
to be credited with the substitution of side ventilation for 
roof in the construction of pavilion hospitals, which, when 
found at Chattanooga by the Federal surgeons, were 
acknowledged to be of superior merit. Prior to the Georgia 
campaign of 1864 the hospitals of the army were well 
organized, officered and mobilized. Never was a large army 
like that of Joseph E. Johnston’s so little called upon to 
spare effective men to care for the sick and wounded, 
owing to Dr. Stout’s success in organizing the men, women 
and children at home for work in the hospitals. This was 
a matter of vital importance to the army, as it rapidly lost 
strength in the retreat to Atlanta. Dr. Stout has the orig- 
inal of a report yet in his possession, showing that the 
remaining in hospital May 8, 1864, when the enemy had 
pushed through Snake Creek Gap, was in round num- 
bers 2,700, and on June 4th following it was 23,000. 
Yet the secrets of the hospitals were so well kept that 
the newspapers in the rear claimed that the army was gain- 
ing as rapidly in recruits as it lost in mortality and disabil- 
ity. It is a gratifying fact, worthy of note, that Medical 
Director Stout’s relations to the medical directors in the 
field were always of the most cordial character. There 
was a hearty co-operation that made the Confederate serv- 
ice show superior efficiency as compared with that of the 
Federal army. As a class of professional men, the Con- 
federate medical officers were far above mediocrity in skill 
and education, and compared favorably with those that 
ever served any army. They served con amore, and their 
sincere sympathy for the disabled soldier was like that of 
neighbors and friends in civil life. Dr. Stout is yet living 
at Dallas, Tex., and serving as president of the board of 
trustees of the University of Dallas and professor of obstet- 
rics in its medical department. His home is shared by 
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his wife and two daughters. His memory is rich with rem- 
iniscences of the war and the great generals with which he 
was associated, and he loves to pay tribute to the hundreds 
of medical officers who served under his command. There 
was never, anywhere in any age, he maintains, such a corps 
of skillful, enthusiastically laborious and faithful workers 
as these medical officers who served in the hospital depart- 
ment under his direction, and never was there a superior 
officer who was treated more courteously and even affec- 
tionately than he was by his subordinates. 


John N. Stowe, of Galveston, a native of that city, and 
reared and educated there as a loyal son of the Lone Star 
State, entered the Confederate States service in September, 
1861, as a private in Company C, Twenty-sixth regiment 
Texas cavalry, the gallant command of Col. X. B. Debray. 
With this regiment he served on the Texas coast and par- 
ticipated in the memorable Red River campaign of 1864, 
under Gen. Dick Taylor, where Debray’s men made a 
splendid record in the field. At the battles of Mansfield, 
Pleasant Hill, Monett’s Ferry, and several other engage- 
ments, he shared the worthy performance of his regiment. 
Subsequently he was on duty in Louisiana and Texas until 
the close of hostilities. Since then he has been active in 
the business life of Galveston, and influential among its 
citizens. He has rendered faithful public service as tax 
mene of the city and member of the board of public 
works. 


Robert Gould Street, a leading lawyer at Galveston, 
formerly a Confederate soldier in the army of Tennessee, 
was born at Greensboro, Ala., in 1843, and was reared at 
Aberdeen and Columbus, Miss., and Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
When the crisis of 1861 arrived he was a student at the 
university of Alabama, in his junior year, but in October of 
that year, instead of returning to his studies, he enlisted 
for the Confederate service, at Mobile, in Company JI, 
Twentieth regiment Alabama infantry. He accompanied 
his command into East Tennessee and served there until 
July, 1862, when he was honorably discharged on account 
of physical disability, at Big Creek gap, Tenn. Return- 
ing to Tuscaloosa, he enlisted in August, 1862, in Company 
H, Fifty-first regiment Alabama cavalry, the command of 
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Col. John T. Morgan, the present eminent United States 
senator. Under Colonel Morgan and Gen. Joe Wheeler, 
Private Street was on duty, mainly in Tennessee, until 
June 27, 1863, when he was captured on the bank of Duck 
river, during the retreat of General Bragg’s army from 
Shelbyville to Tullahoma. He was forwarded to Nashville, 
and thence to Fort Delaware, where he was held as a pris- 
oner of war until February 27, 1865, a period of twenty 
months. Finally being paroled at Richmond, Va., March 
4, 1865, he was permitted to return home to Tuscaloosa, 
which he had hardly reached when the armies in the east 
were surrendered. He pushed on to the Mississippi river, 
hoping to join Kirby Smith’s troops across the river, but, 
finding the outlook hopeless, he again returned to his 
home. Thus closed his military career, in which he expe- 
rienced much of the hardship incident to a soldier’s life. 
Taking up the study of law preparatory to his civil career, 
he gained admission to the bar at Montgomery, Ala., in 
1867, and practiced at Selma until June, 1863, when he 
came to Galveston, where he has had a successful prac- 
tice for many years. In 1879-80 he was honored by his 
fellow citizens with a seat in the senate of the State. 


Martin Richard Stringfellow, of Lockhart, Tex., is a 
native of Virginia, born in Culpeper county, June 24, 1840. 
When his State seceded from the Union and joined the 
Confederacy he was a student at the university of Vir- 
ginia, and he left that institution on July 4, 1861, with a 
company of students commanded by Capt. J. Parran Crane, 
and joined the forces of Gen. Henry A. Wise in West 
Virginia. After some arduous service in that region, Gen- 
eral Wise was ordered to North Carolina in December, 
1861, and the company of students was then disbanded. 
Early in the following year Mr. Stringfellow enlisted at 
Centreville, Va., as a private in Company I, Eleventh regi- 
ment Virginia infantry, and was mustered in at Orange 
Court House. This was part of the brigade commanded 
by Gen. J. L. Kemper, in Longstreet’s corps, in the sub- 
sequent operations of the army of Northern Virginia, and 
participated with gallantry in many campaigns. Mr. 
Stringfellow took part in the battles of Williamsburg, 
Seven Pines and Frazier’s Farm, and in the latter fight, 
June 30, 1862, was captured by the enemy. He was im- 
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prisoned at Governor’s Island, N. Y., and Fort Delaware, 
and finally paroled and exchanged. Then he returned to 
this command, and, though physically disabled, was on 
duty as much of the time as possible until the end, surren- 
dering on April 9, 1865, with his regiment, at Appomattox 
Court House. He made his home at Lockhart, Tex., in 
1867, and in 1868 was admitted to the practice of law, a 
profession in which he had a most creditable and success- 
ful career until his retirement about 1898. He has ren- 
dered public service as a member of the Texas legislature, 
and has been a leading member of George E. Pickett camp, 
United Confederate veterans, serving as its first com- 
mander and being several times re-elected. He has been 
twice married—in 1872 to Texie E. Early, who died in 
1885, and in 1886 to her sister, Mrs. Emma F. Wiley— 
and has four children living. 


David F. Stuart, M. D., an eminent physician residing 
at Houston, formerly of the medical service of the Confed- 
erate States army, was born in Brooke county, W. Va., 
August 15, 1833. At the age of sixteen years he spent the 
winter of 1850-51 in Texas, subsequently taught school 
in Henry county, Kentucky, until 1855, and then returned 
to Texas as his permanent abode. In 1859 he was grad- 
uated at the Jefferson medical college, and immediately 
afterward he began his practice in Washington county, 
Tex., but when the State had seceded from the Union and 
joined the Southern Confederacy he promptly offered his 
services, and in October, 1861, entered the Confederate 
service as assistant surgeon of the Tenth regiment Texas 
infantry. This was the command first of Col. Allison Nel- 
son, and afterward of Col. Roger Q. Mills, and was part 
of the gallant, hard fighting brigade led in succession by 
Generals Churchill, Deshler, Smith and Granbury. In 
June, 1862, Dr. Stuart was promoted to full surgeon, and 
very soon afterward, being the ranking surgeon, was made 
brigade surgeon, a rank he continued to hold until the end 
of the war. At Arkansas Post, in January, 1863, he had 
his first experience in battle, and was painfully wounded 
on the head by a fragment of a shell from the Federal 
artillery, which exploded over him as he was bending over 
a wounded soldier, and killed one of the three surgeons 
who were with him. At the capture of Arkansas Post he 
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became a prisoner of war, declining to take advantage of 
his privileges as a medical officer to obtain parole, and 
going north with his men to care for them in captivity. 
He was held at Camp Douglas, Chicago, until exchanged 
at City Point, Va., in April, 1863, after which he rejoined 
his reorganized brigade in Tennessee, under General 
Bragg. After that he had arduous and unremitting duty 
on the field, participating in his capacity as a surgeon in the 
battles of Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, Ringgold Gap, 
Kenesaw Mountain, Resaca, New Hope Church, Peach- 
tree Creek, Atlanta and Jonesboro. After the fall of 
Atlanta he was sent to the Trans-Mississippi department in 
charge of seventy-six wounded officers, and he was not 
again able to join his command, the war coming to an end 
in the following spring. Since then he has been engaged 
in the practice at Houston, winning a reputation as one of 
the leading physicians of the State. He was one of the 
organizers of the State medical society and president in 
1873-74; is a former president of the Texas railway sur- 
geons’ association, and is chief surgeon of the Houston & 
Texas Central and Galveston, Houston & Northern rail- 
roads, surgeon of the Houston and East & West Texas 
railroad and local surgeon of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
and Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe roads. In 1873 Dr. Stu- 
art built the Houston Infirmary Sanitarium, of which the 
city is justly proud, and of this he has been president from 
the foundation. Associated with him are Dr. T. J. Boyles 
and Dr. S. C. Red, and his son, Joseph R. Stuart. The 
latter was born at Houston in 1868, was graduated in med- 
icine at Jefferson medical college, Philadelphia, in 1890, 
and is now president of the Texas railway surgeons asso- 
ciation and vice-president of the International railway sur- 
geons association. 


Captain Hugh R. Sutherland, commander of Joseph E. 
Johnston camp, No. 63, at Corpus Christi, is a native of 
Canada, born May 15, 1836. He was a civil engineer in 
early manhood, and after employment in the government 
survey of Wisconsin and Minnesota, came to Alabama 
about 1860, and was at Mobile when the Confederacy was 
formed. Heartily sympathizing with the aspirations of 
the South for independence, he enlisted as a private in 
Company G, Ninth regiment Alabama infantry, in the 
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spring of 1861. This regiment was first commanded by 
Col. C. M. Wilcox, afterward a major-general, and was 
distinguished in the service of the brigade commanded by 
General Wilcox and his successors in Longstreet’s corps 
of the army of Northern Virginia. Mr. Sutherland’s first 
battle was Williamsburg, Va., May 5, 1862, in which Captain 
Murphy, of his company, was twice wounded. He took 
part in the Seven Days battles before Richmond, Second 
Manassas, Sharpsburg and Fredericksburg, in 1862. At 
Salem Church, in the Chancellorsville battles, May, 1863, 
he was severely wounded. Captain Murphy here lost his 
life, and Sutherland, who had risen to the rank of lieuten- 
ant, was promoted to captain. After his recovery he com- 
manded his company to the close of the war, participating 
in the battles of Chickamauga, Knoxville, the Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania Court House, and the fighting on the Peters- 
burg lines. He was wounded at the battle of the Crater 
and hit once more while on duty around Petersburg. After 
the evacuation and two days before the surrender at Appo- 
mattox he and Captain Jones of the same regiment, 
wishing to avoid capture, set out for Texas, intending to 
join Maximilian in Mexico. He was provided with a 
horse and his companion with a mule, and they proceeded 
safely to a point in South Carolina, where the mule’s grape- 
vine bridle gave way, and the animal, running away, led 
them into the hands of a party of Federals, who captured 
and paroled them. The war being at an end, Captain 
Sutherland returned to Alabama, and a year or so later 
came to Texas. He made his home at Corpus Christi in 
1876, and has had a successful career as a master mechanic 
in the railroad service and as contractor. He is the organ- 
izer of Camp Johnston, of which his only son, Hugh R. 
Sutherland, Jr., born in 1867, is a member and adjutant. 
Captain Sutherland was married soon after the war to 
Mary A. McRae, of Alabama, and his son, who was distin- 
guished in early manhood as a lawyer and is now a suc- 
cessful business man, was married in 1898 to Ida V. 
Hawley, and has two children. 


Paul T. Talbot, a prominent business man of San Marcos, 
is a veteran of the gallant cavalry so often led to victory by 
the South’s great cavalry general, Nathan, Bedford Forrest. 
He was born in Macon county, Ala., February 15, 1846, 
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and reared and educated in Mississippi. From Scott county, 
of that State he enlisted in July, 1863, being then in his 
eighteenth year, as a private soldier in Company G, Twen- 
ty-eighth regiment Mississippi cavalry, commanded by Col. 
P. B. Starke. This regiment was part of Gen. Frank C. 
Armstrong’s brigade, Gen. W. H. Jackson’s division, was 
in active service in Mississippi and Tennessee, fought under 
General Jackson all through the great campaign from Dal- 
ton to Atlanta and Jonesboro, Ga., and under Forrest in 
the Tennessee campaign that followed, forming the advance 
guard of Hood’s army and covering the retreat following 
the disastrous battle of Nashville. After the return from 
Tennessee he served under General Forrest until surren- 
dered with that command at Gainesville, Ala., in May, 1865. 
In the course of nearly two years’ service he participated 
in many battles and rendered service of the most arduous 
and dangerous character. He was fortunate, however, in 
escaping without wounds, though two horses were shot 
under him. He is still a faithful Confederate and a member 
of P. C. Wood camp at San Marcos, which has been his 
home since 1887. For the past thirty years he has been 
engaged in business as a merchant, for the greater part of 
the time in Claiborne parish, La. He is also interested in 
the banking business at San Marcos and Lockhart, Tex. 
Mr. Talbot was married in 1867 to Theresa Ledbetter, of 
Mississippi, and they have two sons and seven daughters. 


Cowper Shelton Taliaferro, of Navasota, was born in 
Virginia, March 13, 1834, and is a member of one of the 
oldest families of that State, being the sixth generation in 
descent from Robert Taliaferro, who was born in Italy in 
1635 and emigrated to Virginia in 1650. His great-grandfa- 
ther, Charles Taliaferro, of Caroline county, Va., was a sol- 
dier in the war of the Revolution. His father, Norbonne 
Montgomery Taliaferro, was bornat Lynchburg, Va., in 1802, 
married Lucy Jones, of the same place of nativity, became a 
prominent lawyer and legislator and about 1844 was elected 
judge of the district court, an office he was still holding at 
the time of his death in 1853. Cowper S. Taliaferro was 
educated in Virginia, and at twenty-one years of age came 
to Texas, seeking the wider field of life and adventure in 
the West. He engaged in mercantile business until the 
beginning of the Confederate era, and then, in 1861 enlisted 
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in Company I of Elmo’s regiment, Texas troops. He served 
with this command in Texas, until 1863, it not being the 
fortune of the regiment to be ordered to the front. During 
this service, as a private and part of the time in the com- 
missary department he made an excellent record for effi- 
ciency and readiness for duty. At the close of his military 
service Mr. Taliaferro returned to business life, in which 
he has met with gratifying success in the subsequent years. 
He now holds the position of assistant cashier of the First 
National bank at Navasota. In 1858 he was married to 
Annie DeBerry, of Grimes county, who died leaving a 
daughter, Olive Champion, now living at Corsicana. The 
second wife of Mr. Taliaferro was Priscilla Adair, and they 
have a son, Wayman Tell, in business at Navasota. 


Leo Tarleton, a Confederate veteran and prominent 
attorney at San Antonio, was born at Lexington, Ky., Jan- 
uary 18, 1847, son of Leo Tarleton and Gabriella Augusta 
Hawkins. His mother was a granddaughter of Governor 
Garrard, of Kentucky, and her first husband was George 
Washington, grandson of Laurence Washington, of Vir- 
ginia, brother of Gen. George Washington. He entered 
the Confederate service at the age of fifteen years, first 
enlisting from St. Mary’s parish, La., in an artillery com- 
pany. Later, being an accomplished horseman, he joined 
Company E, Second regiment Louisiana cavalry, with 
which he served until the close of the war, doing all his 
campaigning in Louisiana under Gen. Richard Taylor. 
He took part in numerous engagements in the State, includ- 
ing those of the Red River campaign of 1864, Mansfield, 
Pleasant Hill, and the fighting that followed until the Fed- 
erals were driven back to the Mississippi river. After the 
close of this youthful and gallant service for his country 
Mr. Tarleton began preparation for his life work in the 
profession of law. On October 1, 1874, he was married to 
Mary Evans, sister of the famous novelist, Augusta Evans, 
and of Capt. Howard Evans, a gallant Confederate soldier 
of the Fourth Alabama infantry. In 1875 he came to 
Texas and made his home at San Antonio, where he is now 
a leader in his profession. Mr. Tarleton is devoted to the 
cause for which he fought and the comrades of the great 
war. He is a member of Albert Sidney Johnston camp, 
United Confederate veterans, and in 1897 delivered an 
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address at the Confederate memorial services at San An- 

tonio, which, though conceived and spoken with little prep- 

aration, has been honored with wide attention as one of the 

pas eulogies ever delivered upon the Confederate sol- 
ier. 


Edward W. Tarrant, superintendent of the city schools 
of Brenham, made an excellent record as a Confederate 
soldier, serving with gallantry in both the armies of North- 
ern Virginia and Tennessee. He was born in Jefferson 
county, Ala., in 1842, son of Capt. Edward Tarrant and 
Permelia Van Zandt, both natives of that State. His father 
was an eminent educator, organized three companies in 
the Confederate service, and was distinguished in command 
of Tarrant’s battery in the battles of the Georgia and Ten- 
nessee campaigns of 1864, and at Blakely, on the Mobile 
line. Young Tarrant was educated at Tuscaloosa, Ala., in 
his father’s school, and at the university of Alabama, where 
he was a student when the war began. Among the first to 
enlist he became a private soldier in the Warrior Guards, 
commanded by Capt. Robert E. Rodes, who became a 
major-general two years later. When the regiment was 
organized Rodes was made colonel, and John T. Morgan, 
now United States senator, major. They were sent to Vir- 
ginia in time to form part of the army of General Beaure- 
gard confronting Washington, and participated in the en- 
gagement on Bull Run, July 17 and 18, 1861. There he 
was wounded in the left leg, being the first Alabama Con- 
federate soldier to be wounded in battle in Virginia, or any 
other State, so far as known. Maj. John T. Morgan saved 
him from capture, and he was sent to hospital, and finally 
to his home. Three months afterward he rejoined his regi- 
ment at Union Mills, Va., but before military operations 
were restimed he was transferred to the Western army in 
February, 1862, and assigned as a non-commissioned offi- 
cer to Capt. C. L. Lumsden’s Alabama battery. With this 
command he took part in the battle of Farmington, Tenn., 
in April, 1862, marched into Kentucky with General Bragg 
and fought at Perryville, and after the return to Tennessee 
participated in the battle of Murfreesboro and the opera- 
tions in 1863 preceding the retreat to Chattanooga. At 
this time his father organized the artillery company known 
as Tarrant’s battery, in southern Alabama, and young Tar- 
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rant was commissioned second lieutenant of artillery by the 
war department and transferred to his father’s company. 
He soon rejoined the army of Tennessee with this battery, 
at Dalton, Ga., and served all through the Georgia cam- 
paign, including the battles of Resaca, Cassville, Lost 
Mountain, New Hope Church, Kenesaw, Peachtree Creek 
and Atlanta, the siege of Atlanta, andthe Tennessee campaign 
under General Hood. At the battle of Nashville the bat- 
tery suffered heavy loss in men and guns, and when the 
army had returned south they were sent to Mobile, where 
Lieutenant Tarrant and a remnant of his company fought 
in the trenches at Blakely and were captured on the day 
that General Lee surrendered at Appomattox. After im- 
prisonment for a month at Ship island he was paroled at 
Vicksburg in May, 1865. Lieutenant Tarrant’s career since 
the war has been mainly devoted to educational work. He 
came to Texas in 1883 and became the president of Chapel 
Hill female college. After nine years in that position he 
was made superintendent of the public schools of Bren- 
ham, his present office. He is also a minister of the Meth- 
odist church South, laboring particularly in the home mis- 
sion field, and is chaplain of Washington camp, United 
Confederate veterans. In 1869 he married Annie W. Spen- 
cer, of Tuscaloosa, Ala., now deceased, and has two sons 
and four daughters. His eldest son is paymaster of the 
S. A. & A. P. railroad, and the youngest is an ensign in 
the United States navy on duty at Manila. 


C. T. Tatum, of Farmersville, a Confederate veteran wha 
has been quite successful since the war as a farmer, ranch- 
man and capitalist, is a native of Kentucky, born in Logan 
county September 6, 1835. At five years of age he went to 
Missouri with his parents and was there educated and had 
engaged in farming when the war began. Immediately 
after troops were called for by President Lincoln to destroy 
the Southern Confederacy, the people of Missouri divided 
sharply on that issue, and Mr. Tatum was one of those who 
adhered to the cause of the South and supported the move- 
ment for the secession of the State led by Gov. Claiborne 
F. Jackson. When recruits were called for in the State 
Guard he enlisted at Springfield in the company of Capt. 
Dick Campbell, and was soon in active service against the 
Federals. He took part in the famous battle of Wilson’s 
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Creek, August 10, 1861, a decided victory for the Confed- 
erates, and the less fortunate encounter with the enemy at 
Pea Ridge or Elkhorn Tavern, March 7-8, 1862. These 
two were the most important battles west of the Mississippi 
during the first two years of the war. When the State 
Guard was disbanded he enlisted in the Confederate army 
and accompanied Generals Price and VanDorn to Corinth, 
Miss., where the army under General Beauregard was 
besieged by the Federals after Shiloh. He was in battle 
there at Farmington, and in all the fighting on the lines, 
and in the faJl of 1862, after the army of Tennessee under 
Bragg had gone into Kentucky, he fought with Price and 
VanDorn, in the attack upon the Federal forces of General 
Rosecrans at Corinth. He was wounded at Corinth, in the 
spring, and again in the assault of October 3-4, 1862, and 
he yet carries both bullets in his body. Though disabled 
he continued in the service west of the Mississippi, and 
was with Gen. Jo Shelby at Corsicana, Tex., at the time of 
the surrender of the army. He has been a citizen of Texas 
since then, and is now one of the leading men of his city, 
interested in farming, stock raising, banking, and whatever 
is for the advancement of the State. He was married in 
1865 to Malvina Jones, and they have one son, associated 
in business with his father. 


Colonel Ennis Ward Taylor, of the Nineteenth Texas 
infantry, now residing at Fort Worth, was born at Green- 
ville, Ala., in 1839, and came to Texas in 1846. Coming 
into the State at that time of heroic memories he was 
reared in loyalty to her interests, and when she allied her- 
self with her sisters of the South in the struggle for an inde- 
pendent government he went to the front and made a splen- 
did record as a soldier. Leaving his business as a druggist 
at Jefferson early in 1861 he served as a captain in the 
State troops previous to the organization of Confederate 
regiments. Afterward, in August, 1862, he took part in 
raising the Nineteenth regiment Texas infantry, enlisting 
as a private, and at the organization of the regiment he was 
elected major. A few months later he was promoted to 
lieutenant-colonel, and after the battle of Jenkins’ Ferry, 
in April, 1864, he was advanced to the rank of colonel and 
command of the regiment. The Nineteenth was first com- 
manded by Col. Richard Waterhouse, and was assigned to 
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the Third brigade, Colonel Flournoy commanding, of the 
Texas division, on duty in Arkansas and Louisiana. Col- 
onel Taylor was in all the battles of his command, including 
the fights at Ashland Landing and Milliken’s Bend, on the 
Mississippi river, during the siege of Vicksburg, and the 
engagements at Richmond, Mansfield and Pleasant Hill, 
La., and Jenkins’ Ferry, Ark., in the Red River campaign 
of 1864. His regiment led in the victorious charge at 
Mansfield, April 8, 1864, on the extreme right of the Con- 
federate line, and but one of the enemy escaped from their 
immediate front. After the surrender of the Trans-Missis- 
sippi army Colonel Taylor returned to his home at Jeffer- 
son, Tex., where he resided until 1888. Since then he has 
been a citizen of Fort Worth. He is still the warm friend 
of his old comrades, is an active member of the United Con- 
federate veterans, and commander of R. E. Lee camp, No. 


158. 


Joe Taylor, of Goliad, one of the leading farmers of 
Goliad county, is a veteran of the Texas troops in the 
Confederate States service. He is a Texan by birth, born 
June 6, 1833, and his family has been identified with the his- 
tory of the commonwealth from the first as a Republic and 
a State. His grandfather, Josiah Taylor, was one of the 
first three. hundred settlers in Texas from the United 
States, and his father, William R. Taylor, came to Texas 
from Tennessee, served in the Texas war for independence 
and married Elizabeth Tumlinson, who came to Texas in 
her childhood. Mr. Taylor entered the Confederate service 
in 1861 in a company commanded by his uncle, Josiah Tay- 
lor, who died in the service. This became Company G of 
the Thirty-sixth Texas cavalry, commanded by Col. P. C. 
Woods. Mr. Taylor served with this command as a private 
during the war, in Texas and Louisiana, faithfully perform- 
ing all duties assigned him and making the record of a 
good soldier. Since the disbandment of the Confederate 
army in the spring of 1865 he has been engaged in farming 
and stock raising, a pursuit in which he has been notably 
successful and prosperous. In 1856 he was married to 
Elizabeth A. Silcriggs, a native of Columbus, Tex., and 
they have eleven children living and thirty-eight grand- 
children. 
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Benjamin Frank Terry and Thomas Saltus Lubbock, 
both Texas pioneers, after that State had severed its con- 
nection with the Federal union, went to Virginia at the 
opening of hostilities, and participated in the first battle of 
Manassas as aides on the staff of General Beauregard. 
Their conspicuous daring and ability impressed the author- 
ities, and permission was readily given them to raise in 
Texas a regiment of Rangers for service in Virginia. This 
mission they performed in a short time, and so anxious 
were the Texans to go that many were refused member- 
ship. They were mustered into service in September, 1861, 
for the period of the war, and started for the tented fields 
of old Virginia, but while on the way, in recognition of the 
urgent appeals of Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston, they were 
diverted to his army in Kentucky. At Bowling Green, Ky., 
in October, 1861, regimental officers were elected as fol- 
lows: B. F. Terry, colonel; Thomas S. Lubbock, lieuten- 
ant-colonel; Thomas Harrison, major; B. A. Botts, A. Q. 
M.; R. H. Simmons, A. C. S.; John M. Weston, surgeon; 
R. E. Hill, assistant surgeon, and M. H. Royston, adjutant. 
They were immediately mounted on fine Kentucky horses 
and assigned to duty at the front. In the first fight of any 
moment, at Woodsonville, on Green river, December 17, 
1861, Colonel Terry was killed, and soon thereafter Lub- 
bock was elected colonel and Wharton, lieutenant-colonel. 
Wharton afterward became a major-general and Thomas 
Harrison, after commanding the regiment, led a brigade 
under Joseph Wheeler. The regiment was engaged in all 
the campaigns of the army of Tennessee, fighting in almost 
numberless engagements. In the last battle, Bentonville, 
N. C., they held in check Mower’s division of Sherman’s 
army, on the extreme left of Johnston’s line, and here, such 
had been the casualties among the officers, the regiment 
was in command of Capt. J. F. Matthews, of Company K, 
a mere boy. General Hardee’s son, a member of the Ran- 
gers, was killed at this battle. At Greensboro thirty-nine 
of the regiment surrendered, many of the survivors leaving 
for the Trans-Mississippi. 


Major R. J. Thacker, of Houston, formerly an officer of 
Gen. N. B. Forrest’s cavalry, is a native of Lafayette county, 
Miss., son of Richard B. Thacker, born in 1800, who was 
a soldier under Gen. Andrew Jackson at the battle of New 
Tex 43 
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Orleans June 8, 1815. In 1862, when Grant’s army invaded 
Mississippi, wajor Thacker, then fifteen years of age, 
organized a company of boys, both white and black, and 
took the field, doing some effective service in harassing 
the enemy. Later he and his boys joined the forces of 
General VanDorn. Returning home at intervals he on one 
occasion found General Grant’s headquarters temporarily 
established at his home, and his mother and sisters exposed 
to the indignities of the soldiers. One fellow, in his pres- 
ence, made an attempt to search the clothing of his sister 
for money and valuables, and upon her resisting, struck 
her. This roused the young man to a frenzy, and seizing 
an old shotgun that his father had carried in the war of 
1812, he blew the ruffian’s head off. Mounting a fleet-footed 
horse before he could be apprehended he returned to his 
command, picking up recruits as he went. He commanded 
his company in Chalmers’ division of Forrest’s cavalry, 
throughout the operations in Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Alabama, and in the Georgia campaign of 1864, receiving 
a serious gunshot wound in his body in the fighting before 
Atlanta. Previous to this, in the assault upon the Federal 
garrison at Fort Pillow, Tenn., while cutting his way, 
sword in hand, through the enemy, he was wounded on the 
top of the head, rendering him temporarily insensible. 
After the armies of Lee and Johnston had capitulated, he 
surrendered with General Forrest, at Gainesville, Ala., in 
May, 1865. Being then but eighteen years of age, he 
entered the university of Mississippi, and after three years’ 
study matriculated in the law department of the university 
of Michigan, where he was graduated in 1874. Since then 
he has had a successful career as a lawyer, making his home 
and field of practice at Houston in 1876. Major Thacker 
was married in 1875 to Mary J., only daughter of B. F. 
Granger, a member of congress from Michigan. She died 
in 1889, leaving a son and two daughters. 


John Albert Thomas, of Yoakum, one of the survivors 
of the gallant Eighth Texas cavalry, is a native of Texas, 
born in San Augustine county, October 29, 1843. He 
entered the Confederate service in 1861 as a private in 
Company G, Eighth cavalry, commonly known North and 
South as Terry’s Texas Rangers, and during the entire 
career of this famous cavalry organization never missed a 
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fight of any importance, his service beginning with the 
fatal December skirmish on Green river, Ky., in which 
Colonel Terry fell, and ending with the surrender of Gen- 
eral Johnston’s army at Greensboro, N. C., in April, 1865. 
He fought at Shiloh under Albert Sidney Johnston; took 
part in Nathan B. Forrest’s first famous achievement, the 
capture of Murfreesboro in the summer of 1862; was in 
the advance guard of Bragg’s advance into Kentucky, and 
in the rear guard on the retreat through Cumberland Gap; 
took part in the great battles of Perryville, Murfreesboro 
and Chickamauga; was in numerous skirmishes with Long- 
street in east Tennessee, and during the Atlanta, Savannah 
and Carolina campaigns, raided and skirmished and bat- 
tled under the leadership of the gallant Joseph Wheeler. 
It was his remarkable fortune to be never wounded, though 
eleven horses were killed under him, and one fell with 
thirty-two wounds. He had, of course, many narrow 
escapes, the most wonderful of which was while he was 
with the advance guard during Wheeler’s campaign against 
Sherman on the march from Atlanta to Savannah. On the 
occasion referred to he had just been cautioned by Major 
Burrus that there was great danger imminent, when he 
espied one of the enemy, and immediately charged upon 
him, jumping his horse overafence. To his surprise he found 
himself in the midst of Federal infantry, some of whom im- 
mediately seized his horse, while others began firing. He 
kept his own six-shooters busy, and held the enemy at a 
distance. Major Burrus rode up and offered to take him 
on his horse, but the latter was shot and, turning, threw 
his rider. The major escaped by running, and Thomas, 
though loaded down with four revolvers and 120 rounds of 
ammunition, jumped the fence and reached some timber 
about three hundred yards distant, unhurt, though it 
seemed as if a brigade was firing at him. By the help of a 
ditch, he made good his escape, the cavalry sent to cut off 
his retreat riding over him as he lay concealed. In the 
following night he went into Kilpatrick’s camp, selected 
and brought out the best horse of the command, and soon 
rejoined his regiment. This was but one of many daring 
adventures. He was three times reported killed, but was 
always able to report for duty after a short absence. In 
1899 Mr. Thomas was one of the leading participants in 
the reunion of Terry’s Rangers at Victoria, when a flag of 
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the regiment, captured by an Indiana regiment at Rome, 
‘Ga., was restored to the survivors of the Rangers by Govy- 
ernor Mount of Indiana. Mr. Thomas has been a resident 
of Texas since the war, residing at San Antonio, Gonzales, 
Luling and Oakum. For some years he was in the hotel 
business, but of late has been in the railway service. In 
1866 he was married to Ophelia Teel, who died in the fol- 
lowing year, and in 1870 he wedded Hanna G. Keyser. 
They have four children: Daisy, Wiley S., Pearl and 
Albert V. 


Rev. Emmet B. Thompson, of Celeste, a veteran of Gen. 
N. B. Forrest’s original cavalry command, was born in 
Colbert county, Ala., August 8, 1840, and was reared upon 
the farm of his parents. In April, 1861, among the first 
to offer themselves for the Confederate service, he volun- 
teered at Huntsville, Ala., as a private soldier in Dr. D. C. 
Kelley’s cavalry company, which became Company F of 
Forrest’s old regiment. This regiment, famous as the com- 
mand of the great cavalry general when he was first gain- 
ing fame, was made up of one Texas company, two Ken- 
tucky, two Tennessee, and five Alabama companies. At 
a later date the Alabama companies were detached and 
united with others to form the Fourth Alabama cavalry 
regiment, commanded by Col. A. A. Russell. Company 
F, to which Mr. Thompson belonged, retained its letter in 
this regiment, and was a part of its organization and a 
sharer in its excellent record, to the end of the war. Mr. 
Thompson was a private to the last, was in many spirited 
and desperate encounters, had his clothing frequently 
pierced by bullets, but was spared from injury and from 
disease. At times under the command of Gen. Joe Wheeler, 
W. F. Martin, and others, he began his career under the 
leadership of the gallant Forrest and ended it in that heroic 
leader’s last campaign against the enemy. Among the 
battles in which he participated were Fort Donelson, Shi- 
loh, Farmington, Munfordville, Parker’s Cross Roads, 
Chickamauga, Knoxville, the engagements of the Atlanta 
campaign of 1864, under Wheeler, and the Tennessee cam- 
paign which followed, under Forrest. Beginning with May, 
1864, and ending with the terrible hardships of the retreat 
from Tennessee in December, his service in that year was 
of the most incessant and arduous nature. His last fight 
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was at Montgomery, Aia., during General Forrest’s opera- 
tions against the great Federal raid under Gen. J. H. Wil- 
son, and on May 27, 1865, he surrendered at Pond Springs, 
Ala. This closed a worthy service in which he had partici- 
pated in about a hundred engagements with the enemy. 
He made his home in Texas in 1870, taught school for 
seventeen years, thirteen years in Texas, and then entered 
the itinerant ministry of the Methodist Episcopal church 
South. He has been a local preacher in said church four- 
teen years, and is now pastor of the church at Celeste, and 
chaplain of Albert Sidney Johnston camp, United Confed- 
erate veterans, at that town. Mr. Thompson was married 
in 1866 to Fannie C. Clinkscales, of Tishomingo county, 
Miss., and they have two sons and four daughters. 


James Murray Thompson, M. D., of Cuero, Tex., is a 
veteran of the army of Northern Virginia, and a native of 
the Old Dominion, born April 21, 1846. His father was 
also a native of that State, son of a native of Ireland, and 
practiced medicine fifty-six years in Virginia. His mother 
was Martha Brown, whose father, James Murray Brown, 
was a graduate of the university of Edinburgh, and a sur- 
geon in the war of 1812, in the United States army. The 
brother of the latter held the rank of colonel in the British 
army. Dr. Thompson received his early education in Hig- 
ginbotham and Mt. Laurel academies, in Amherst and Hali- 
fax counties, Va., but at the age of fifteen years laid aside 
his studies to become a soldier of the Confederacy. His 
enlistment was in Company E of the Second regiment Vir- 
ginia cavalry, commanded by Col. T. T. Munford. This 
was first known, however, as the Thirtieth Virginia 
mounted infantry, under Colonel Radford, and under that 
title took part in the first battle of Manassas. There Pri- 
vate Thompson began his battle experience, which con- 
tinued for four years, under Munford, Fitzhugh Lee and 
Stuart. He was with Jackson in the Shenandoah valley, 
and in the Seven Days’ battles before Richmond; took part 
in the Second Manassas campaign and fought dismounted 
at South Mountain; and was in most of the famous cavalry 
fights of the army, including those at Sharpsburg, Boteler’s 
Ford, Beverly’s Ford, Aldie, Gettysburg, the fights under 
Fitzhugh Lee in the spring of 1864, and with Early in the 
valley in the later months of that year, and finally was in 
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battle at Five Forks, High Bridge and Appomattox. For 
four months he was a prisoner of war at Point Lookout, 
Md. After the war closed he began the study of medicine, 
attending a course of lectures at Washington college, Balti- 
more. Coming to Texas in 1870, he was graduated in his 
profession at the Charity Hospital medical college of New 
Orleans. Since then he has been actively engaged in the 
practice in Refugio and Dewitt counties, and has attained 
high standing in his profession. Dr. Thompson was mar- 
ried in 1876 to Mary E. Lynch, and they have three chil- 
dren: W. Frank, Nellie M., and M. Katie. 


Rev. Richard Watson Thompson, soldier and chaplain, 
was born in Lawrence county, Tenn., February 17, 1834. 
His father, Dr. Richard Thompson, a native of South Caro- 
lina, was a physician with extensive practice in Tennessee 
and Arkansas, and was intensely Southern in his senti- 
ments, though not a slaveholder. In religion he was a 
Methodist. His son, the subject of this sketch, was the 
eighth child and the youngest of four sons, each of whom 
became a Methodist preacher. Soon after his birth the 
father died, and he grew up working upon the farm and 
studying as he could, by firelight and at odd moments. 
When he became a minister he continued his studies in 
the saddle under the live oak trees of Southern Texas or 
in the houses of the poor. Coming to Texas in 1851 he was 
licensed to preach in 1857, and began traveling on large 
circuits in the thinly settled country, preaching with effect 
and adding hundreds to the church in the revivals of 
religion. When the war began in 1861 he was stationed 
at Clarksville, Red River county, and in the early part of 
1862, having been married about nine months, he enlisted 
in Company F of Whitfield’s Legion, Texas cavalry. It 
was the struggle of his life to leave his church and his 
young and beautiful wife, but his State called, and he 
obeyed the call. The legion was sent to Corinth, Miss., 
and he there began the life of a soldier in the field, and 
participated in the service of his command, as a private 
soldier, for eight months. Then he was appointed chap- 
lain of the legion, and in this capacity he not only min- 
istered to the spiritual needs of the men but cared for the 
sick when in camp or on the march or in hospital, and on 
the battlefield he attended to the wounded and dead. 
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Throughout his service he had many narrow escapes, while 
campaigning with the legion in Mississippi and Tennessee, 
but was never hurt in battle. Finally being captured at 
Oakland, Miss., he was taken to Helena, Ark., and sent 
through the Federal lines by way of Vicksburg. Subse- 
quently he was transferred from the army in Mississippi 
and assigned to duty with the Seventeenth consolidated 
Texas infantry, serving in Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas, 
and he was with this command until the close of hostilities. 
He reached home again about the first of June, 1865, and 
after a rest of a few months, resumed the work of a min- 
ister in the east Texas conference. He filled many of the 
best stations, and rounded out forty years of devoted ser- 
vice for God and his fellow men. Finally disease and age 
compelled his retirement, and he now resides at Dallas, in 
a comfortable home. He and his wife have reared seven 
children. Chaplain Thompson is widely known and hon- 
ored as a minister of his church, and is beloved by all who 
know him, not the least by his Confederate comrades. 


Captain Paul Fitzhugh Thornton, of Austin, was born 
at Jacksonville, Ill., March 16, 1839, but was reared from 
infancy in Henry county, Mo. His father was Dr. William 
Tucker Thornton, son of Capt. Charles Thornton, of Caro- 
line county, Va., and his mother Caroline Taylor, daughter 
of Maj. William Taylor, of the Ninth Virginia regiment in 
the war of the Revolution. Captain Thornton was gradu- 
ated at Miami university, Ohio, in 1859, began then the 
study of law at his home in Missouri, and attended lectures 
at the law department of the university of Louisville during 
the winter of 1860-61. Upon the decree of war against 
the South he gave his sympathy unhesitatingly to the Con- 
federacy, and suspending his professional studies, enlisted 
in the Windsor Guards, a fine company organized in Henry 
county. They served during 1861 in the Missouri State 
Guard, under Gen. Sterling Price, and afterward enlisted 
in the Confederate States army and campaigned as Price’s 
body guard. While with the State Guard he took part in 
the battles of Cole Camp, Wilson’s Creek, Lexington, and 
Elkhorn Tavern, and after crossing the Mississippi he 
participated in the battles of Corinth, Iuka, and Hatchie 
Bridge. In the spring of 1863 he returned to the Trans- 
Mississippi department with General Price and soon after- 
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ward fifteen or sixteen of the Windsor Guards, including 
himself, were detached and joined Col. R. C. Wood in 
organizing a regiment of Missouri cavalry, in which com- 
mand Thornton was promoted to captain of Company C. 
He led his company with conspicuous ability and courage 
in all the battles which followed, under General Price, 
except that of Helena. Colonel Wood’s command being 
on detached service at that time was not in that engage- 
ment. He was in the Camden campaign and the great 
Missouri raid in the fall of 1864, and finally surrendered 
with General Price’s army at Shreveport, La., June 9, 1865. 
On his return home Captain Thornton engaged in the 
practice of law at Clinton, Mo., until 1869, when he removed 
to Nevada, in the same State, and established the Thornton 
banking company, of which he continued at the head until 
1898. While residing at Nevada he served six years as 
county judge, and for a time was chairman of the congres- 
sional committee of the Democratic party of his district. 
He has made his home at Austin since 1882, and is now 
vice-president of the City National bank. He is a member 
of John B. Hood camp, United Confederate veterans, and 
a firm friend of his comrades. Captain Thornton was mar- 
ried in 1872 to Medora, daughter of Dr. John A. Rogers, of 
Clinton, Mo. She died in 1899, leaving six children: Fitz- 
hugh, Harry, William, Lucie, Dora, and Pauline. 


Colonel S. D. Thruston, of Dallas, is a native of Vir- 
ginia, and during the Confederate era served with distinc- 
tion as an officer of the North Carolina troops. He was 
born in Gloucester county, in the Old Dominion, in 1833, 
received his literary education at the academies in King 
and Queen and Gloucester counties, and studied medicine 
at the university of Virginia and university of Pennsyl- 
vania, graduating at the latter in 1854. In 1855 he settled 
at Smithville (now Southport), N. C., to engage in the 
practice of his profession, and from that place he went with 
the Wilmington Light infantry, at the time of the secession 
of the State, to assist in the occupation of the Federal for- 
tifications at Fort Caswell. While on this duty, May 16, 
1861, he was commissioned by Governor Clark as captain 
of Company B, Third regiment North Carolina State 
troops, and ordered to report to Col. Gaston Meares, com- 
mander, at Garysburg, N. C., where the regiment was 
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organized. Soon afterward he accompanied the regiment 
to Virginia, where they went on duty in the region of Aquia 
Creek. Being transferred to the peninsula in the spring of 
1862, they fought through the Seven Days’ battles. In 
this hard fought campaign Thruston, as the senior captain, 
became field officer after the death of Colonel Meares, and 
he was particularly commended in the report of General 
Ripley, the brigade commander. He was then promoted 
to major, the rank in which he participated in the battle of 
Sharpsburg, where more than two-thirds of the regiment 
were killed or wounded while holding in check the enemy, 
without ammunition. Major Thruston was again com- 
mended in the official reports, and immediately afterward 
was promoted to lieutenant-colonel. His next battle was 
Fredericksburg, after which he was advanced to the rank 
of colonel. He commanded his regiment at Chancellors- 
ville, fighting under the immortal Stonewall Jackson, and 
was severely wounded, in consequence of which he was 
sent to hospital at Richmond. On recovery he joined his 
regiment at Orange Court House in August, 1863, and in 
the fall of that year took part in the Bristoe campaign. On 
May 10, 1864, after six days of fighting in the Wilderness, 
he was again severely wounded, compelling a sojourn at 
the hospitals, but he returned to duty on the Richmond 
lines in June, and soon afterward went with General Early 
to the Shenandoah valley to drive the Federal General 
Hunter from Lynchburg. He continued with Early in his 
march down the valley and through Maryland to the out- 
works of Washington, and returning to the valley took 
part in the famous campaign against Sheridan until, in the 
battle of Winchester, September 19, 1864, he was shot 
through both hips and disabled permanently for duty in 
the field. Bidding farewell to his gallant men, he was sent 
to hospital at Charlottesville, and thence to Wilmington, 
N. C., where he remained on crutches until the evacuation 
of that city, when he was ordered to Raleigh by General 
Bragg. He followed Bragg to Chesterville and there was 
honorably discharged at the close of hostilities. There was 
no more gallant officer in the ranks of the sturdy fighters 
from North Carolina, and daring every danger he suffered 
in more than ordinary degree from the bullets of the enemy. 
This distinguished Confederate officer, since the war, has 
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devoted his life to the practice of his profession, and since 
1872 he has been one of the most highly honored physicians 
of Dallas. 


Richard Tommins, of San Antonio, one of the youngest 
soldiers of the Confederacy, was born at Augusta, Ga., 
October 8, 1849. He was altogether too young to be 
accepted as a soldier during the first years of the war, but 
like all the boys of the South he was intensely devoted to 
the cause of the Confederacy. After Atlanta had fallen, 
and the news came of the cruel destruction of that city, and 
that Sherman had set out for a march through Georgia, 
carrying ruin and devastation in his path, young Tommins, 
though but yet in his fifteenth year, went out as a soldier 
in a Georgia regiment, and participated in several of the 
combats in which the Georgia volunteers attempted to 
check the enemy as they crossed the rivers on their route. 
When the war came to an end he was paroled at Augusta. 
Coming to Texas in 1876 Mr. Tommins made his home at 
San Antonio in 1878, and he has since been a prominent 
factor in the business life of that city, and one of its most 
worthy citizens. He maintains his old association with his 
comrades as a member of Albert Sidney Johnston camp, 
United Confederate veterans. 


John Henry Traylor, a Confederate veteran prominent in 
Texas, was born in Henry county, Va., in 1839, and was 
reared and educated in Troup county, Ga., where he 
entered the Confederate service in 1861. His enlistment 
was in Company B of the Fourth regiment Georgia infan- 
try, first commanded by the gallant George Doles, at a 
later date a brigadier-general. The Fourth had a conspicu- 
ous career in the army of Northern Virginia, was one of the 
best and bravest regiments that Georgia sent out, and left 
much noble blood on the battlefields of Virginia, Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. Mr. Traylor shared fully the record of 
his regiment, participating in the battles of the Seven Days 
before Richmond, Cedar Mountain, Second Manassas, 
South Mountain, Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg, Chancellors- 
ville, Gettysburg, the Wilderness and Spottsylvania Court 
House,Cedar Creek and numerous minor engagements. 
Always at the front when orders permitted, he received 
several wounds: first at Warren Springs, in the fall of 1862, 
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and next at Chancellorsville, May 2, 1863, where his 
brother, Hill M. Traylor, orderly-sergeant of the same 
company, met his death. He was within a few yards of 
“Stonewall” Jackson on the night of this day when he 
received his death-wound. Mr. Traylor’s last wound was 
a serious one, received at Spottsylvania Court House, dur- 
ing the fight at the Bloody Angle, May 12, 1864. On 
account of this injury he was disabled for several months, 
but he returned to duty and took part in General Early’s 
campaign in the Shenandoah valley. About six months 
before the surrender at Appomattox he was appointed 
quartermaster, and detailed for duty in western Virginia, 
collecting and forwarding forage to the army, and this was 
his occupation when the war came to a close. Returning 
to Georgia then, he engaged in mercantile pursuits a few 
months at Atlanta, and in January, 1867, removed to 
Texas. His home was first at Jefferson for four years, 
where he married Pauline, daughter of Royal Lockett, in 
1869. In 1871 he removed to Granbury and resided there 
until he settled at Dallas in 1887. While at Granbury he 
served four years as sheriff and tax collector, two as a rep- 
resentative in the legislature and four as State senator. In 
1898 he was elected mayor of Dallas, and this honored posi- 
tion he held for one term, declining to become a candidate 
for re-election. 


Leonard A. Trimble, of Fort Worth, a veteran of the 
army of Tennessee, was born in Monroe county, Ga., in 
1831. Just before the outbreak of war in 1861 he removed 
to Union county, Ark., where he enlisted for the Confed- 
erate service in May, 1862, as a private in Company G, 
Ninth regiment Arkansas infantry. With this command he 
went through the campaigns of three years, beginning 
with the siege of Corinth, Miss., and including the battles 
of Corinth and Coffeeville. He was at Port Hudson, La., 
at the battle of Baker’s Creek, and the siege of Jackson, 
Miss.; and in the Georgia campaign of 1864 took part in 
the battles of Resaca, New Hope Church, Lost Mountain, 
Kenesaw Mountain, Chattahoochee river, Peachtree Creek 
and Ezra Church. In the latter engagement, near Atlanta, 
July 28th, he was hit in the left side by a rifle ball and sev- 
eral ribs were fractured. Nevertheless he was on duty 
again before Atlanta was evacuated, and took part in the 
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battles of Jonesboro and Lovejoy’s Station. Marching after- 
ward with Hood’s army into Tennessee, he was in the 
engagement at Moon’s Station and Decatur, Ala., the des- 
perate battle of Franklin, and the two days’ fighting before 
Nashville, Tenn., where he was again severely wounded. 
On this occasion his left arm was shattered by a minie ball, 
necessitating amputation at the shoulder. As the army 
retreated he was left in hospital at Franklin, and there was 
found and made a prisoner by the enemy. Taken first to 
Nashville, he was afterward sent to Camp Chase, Ohio, 
and from there to Point Lookout, Md., where he was 
released June 6, 1865. His wounds and imprisonment had 
nearly cost him his life, and he returned to Arkansas suf- 
fering from scurvy and reduced almost to the proportions 
of a skeleton. To add to his misfortunes he was penniless, 
' but as soon as his health was partly restored he engaged in 
teaching, and in 1866 his friends elected him to the office of 
tax assessor of the county. From this he was ousted by 
the reconstruction laws in 1868, and he afterward was occu- 
pied in farming and storekeeping until 1875. Mr. Trimble 
made his home at Fort Worth in January, 1876, and from 
that date until 1888 he was actively engaged in a mercantile 
career. He is now retired from business. He has served 
as alderman of the city and is esteemed as one of its 
worthiest citizens. 


Henry M. Trueheart, of Galveston, was born in Louisa 
county, Va., in 1833, and entered the Confederate ser- 
vice early in 1861, at Galveston, receiving the appointment 
of provost-marshal of the city. In the spring of 1862 he 
went to Virginia, and there became a member of the cele- 
brated body of scouts and border raiders known as Mc- 
Neill’s Rangers, with which he was associated until the 
close of the war. Since then he has been a resident of 
Galveston and active in business. 

Charles W. Trueheart, M. D., a younger brother, was 
born in Louisa county, Va., in 1837, and was graduated 
in medicine at the Virginia medical college, Richmond. 
He took part in the Harper’s Ferry expedition of April, 
1861, with the University of Virginia companies, and sub- 
sequently served in the Rockbridge artillery until the close 
of 1862. He then went on duty as an assistant surgeon 
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stationed at Winchester and later at Lynchburg, and in 
1864 he was commissioned assistant surgeon and assigned 
to the Eighth regiment Alabama infantry. Afterward he 
was transferred to Talcott’s engineer corps, with which he 
surrendered at Appomattox. He participated in the bat- 
tles of Dam No. 5, Kernstown, Front Royal, Second Win- 
chester, Harper’s Ferry, McDowell’s, Cross Keys, Port 
Republic, the Seven Days before Richmond, Cedar Moun- 
tain, Sharpsburg, and the fighting from the Wilderness to 
Appomattox, and was wounded at Cedar Mountain, Sharps- 
burg and High Bridge. Since the war he has been suc- 
cessfully engaged in the practice of medicine at Galveston, 
except during the Franco-Prussian war, when he served as 
post surgeon in the German army. 


William Lafayette Tucker, of Waco, a Confederate vet- 
eran now prominent and influential in civil life, was born in 
East Feliciana parish, La., June 5, 1845. His father was 
Robert W. Tucker, a planter, son of Henry Tucker, a South 
Carolinian, and a scion of the celebrated Virginia family 
that has given so many distinguished men to American 
history. Henry Tucker was one of the early settlers in 
Louisiana from the United States, and fought under Jack- 
son in the war of 1812. The mother of William L. Tucker 
was Sarah, daughter of Thomas Scott, of Louisiana, also a 
soldier under Jackson. In 1862, Mr. Tucker, being seven- 
teen years of age, enlisted in a cavalry company in east 
Louisiana, which later became Company C of the Fourth 
regiment Mississippi cavalry, commanded by Col. C. C. 
Wilbourne. With this command he served about Port 
Hudson during the Federal operations against that river 
stronghold, fighting in numerous engagements under the 
gallant cavalry leaders, Powers and Logan. When those 
officers destroyed the supplies of General Banks’ army he 
was in the forefront of the movement. He also took part 
in the fights at Clinton and Jackson, La. In the latter 
engagement, a hot one, in which the enemy was completely 
routed, with the loss of artillery and stores, he rode by the 
side of Col. John Griffith in the charge, and fired the last 
gun. In the pursuit of the enemy, at dark, his horse 
plunged from a declivity, and he was wedged under the ani- 
mal, and would have lost his life had he not been rescued 
promptly by Major Aiken, of the Ninth Tennessee bat- 
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talion. During the latter part of the war he was on duty 
in northern Mississippi and served for some time under 
General Forrest in that region and Alabama. He was one 
of the boys who captured a gunboat at Yazoo City in 1864, 
and on the next day, at Benton Hill, while supporting 
King’s battery, he was severely shocked and bruised by 
the explosion of a shell from the Federal guns. Through- 
out his career he was faithful and true. His captain, George 
P. McClain, testified to this once, in an interview with 
General Gardner at Jackson, Miss. Tucker desired to go 
home through the enemy’s lines and obtain a remount, hav- 
ing lost his horse in the Tennessee raid, and when the gen- 
eral hesitated to give permission, the captain stated: “Gen- 
eral, the bugle never blows ‘To arms, fall in! but this 
young man is the very first one in line.’ It is told that he 
never missed but one engagement of his company, that one 
the bloody battle of Harrisburg, Miss., where Stephen D. 
Lee was in command, and General Forrest was wounded, 
and Mabry’s brigade, to which Private Tucker belonged, 
had but two field officers come out unhurt. Tucker rode a 
hundred miles inside of two days and a half to be in this bat- 
tle, but wastoolate, and weptashereached his company. His 
fidelity prompted him to make the only speech of his life, 
at Grenada, Miss., when the news arrived that Gen. Joe 
Johnston had been replaced by.John B. Hood. There was 
great dissatisfaction, but Private Tucker made a defense 
of President Davis and appealed to the soldiers’ sense of 
duty with the result that quiet was restored, and the honor 
of his command preserved. He had many exciting expe- 
riences, one of which was when he was detailed by Colonel 
Logan, in command of a squad of men, to rescue a lot of 
cattle at the time the Federal lines were joined about Port 
Hudson. He succeeded in this, though he had to operate 
in sight of the enemy. On another occasion, during the 
operations about Port Hudson, he crossed the Mississippi 
river in a leaky flat boat, as one of a volunteer scouting 
party of twenty-one men, under his captain. The river 
was two miles wide, the night was dark and drizzly, and 
they floated down dangerously near where the dreaded 
Essex, and other Federal gungoats lay. That night he 
suffered more than in any battle. At the last, in the spring 
of 1865, when the end of the war was inevitable, young 
Tucker and others of Forrest’s cavalry determined never 
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to surrender, and formed an organization for the purpose 
of joining Maximilian in Mexico, but when General For- 
rest heard of this he visited their camp, and with tears in 
his eyes pleaded with them to abandon a scheme which he 
declared would be utterly useless. His words prevailed, 
and the old hero, still limping on his crutches, led the boys 
back to camp, and they surrendered with their beloved 
chieftain. Private Tucker returned to the plantation in 
Louisiana, and three years later came to McLennan county, 
Tex., and engaged in farming. Soon afterward he removed 
to Coryell county, where he was living when the region 
was visited by a plague that caused the death of many 
people. In the course of this epidemic, while caring for 
others, he developed his talent for medicine. At the begin- 
ning of the year 1873 he went to Waco and found employ- 
ment in the drug trade. Becoming skilled as a pharmacist 
he embarked in busines on his own account and is now 
doing a flourishing manufacturing business and is proprie- 
tor of the Tucker “Simple Remedy” company. At the last 
election he was chosen tax collector of McLennan county. 
He is a charter member of the State Pharmaceutical society, 
and also a charter member of Pat Cleburne camp, United 
Confederate veterans, is a prominent member of all the 
Masonic bodies and of other leading fraternities, and for 
over thirty years has been an active member of the Meth- 
odist church South. In 1879 he was married to Loula E. 
Oliver, now deceased, and one son is living, Joel Wilkes 
Tucker. 


S. R. Tuggle, of Houston, a valued member of Dick 
Dowling camp, United Confederate veterans, was born in 
Virginia, and in his youth found employment in the rail- 
road shops at Petersburg. In the early part of the war he 
was a private soldier in the Forty-fourth regiment Virginia 
infantry, which took part in the arduous campaigns in the 
mountains of West Virginia in 1861 under Gen. W. W. 
Loring and Gen. Robert E. Lee, and Stonewall Jackson. 
He was a participant in the battles of Rich Mountain, 
Greenbrier River and McDowell, and several skirmishes 
during the eleven months and sixteen days that he was on 
duty with the regiment. Afterward he was in the railroad 
service as a locomotive engineer, a post of duty as essential 
to the welfare of the government and army as carrying a 
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musket on the field. Since the war Mr. Tuggle has con- 
tinued in the railroad service. Coming to Texas in 1895, 
he is now superintendent of motive power of the Houston 
& Texas Central railroad, and a most capable and efficient 
official. He was married at thirty-two years of age to 
Susan R. Gauldin and has two sons and a daughter iiving. 


James Turner, an able lawyer residing at Marshall, is 
one of the few survivors of Lane’s Texas Rangers, one of 
the most gallant of the commands that honored the State 
during the war of the Confederacy. He was born in Ten- 
nessee, January 8, 1838, and was there reared and educated, 
in early manhood preparing himself for the practice of law. 
In November, 1858, he came to Marshall, Tex., where he 
was admitted to the bar, and began the practice, which he 
abandoned in 1861, to enter the military service of the Con- 
federate States. He began his career as a soldier as first 
lieutenant of Company A, First Texas Rangers, com- 
manded by Col. Walter P. Lane, and the first battle was 
Prairie Grove, Ark., December 7, 1862. In the same rank 
he continued on duty with his regiment until the close of 
the war, participating in numerous engagements, and 
receiving several wounds but fortunately none of a serious 
character. His company in the course of its service had a 
total of 193 men enrolled, of whom 51 remained on duty 
at the close of hostilities. In the year 1900 but nine were 
known to be living: First Lieut. James Turner, Sec- 
ond Lieut. W. D. Powell, Corp. Sibley Powell, and 
Privates Peter J. Alston, James Bonner, John Briggs, H. 
P. Hunt, C. C. Bolen, and Olin Finley. Since the war 
Lieutenant Turner has been actively engaged in the prac- 
tice of his profession at Marshall, ranking now as one of 
the leading attorneys of that part of Texas. For twenty- 
five years he held the position of counsel for the Texas & 
Pacific railroad company, and in the public service he has 
been four years mayor of the city. In 1860 Mr. Turner 
was married to Eudora Knox, and they have four children: 
Ethel, wife of John D. Blair; Robert K., a farmer; Nathan- 
iel P., in the United States service in Cuba, as an engineer, 
and Lorraine. Two brothers of Mr. Turner also fought for 
the South, John H., with Morgan’s cavalry in Tennessee 
and Kentucky, and Nathaniel P., with the First Texas and 
afterward as a staff officer with the rank of captain. 
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John B. Turner, a merchant and for a number of years 
county judge at Groveton, was born in Shelby county, 
Tenn., November 2, 1842. His parents were John BK. ‘Lur- 
ner and Myra Allen, natives of Tennessee. The mother 
died there in 1843, and six years later the father removed 
to Texas with his family, and died at Carthage in 1861. 
Mr. Turner entered the Confederate service in May, 1861, 
as a private in Company I of the First Choctaw and Chick- 
asaw regiment, a command organized in Indian Territory 
under Col. Douglas H. Cooper, an officer prominent in the 
military affairs of that region. With this regiment Private 
Turner was on duty in the Trans-Mississippi department 
throughout the war, participating in a number of engage- 
ments in Indian Territory, Arkansas and Missouri, notable 
among which were the fight at Bird Creek, and the battles 
of Elkhorn Tavern in March, 1862, and of Jenkins’ Ferry, 
on the Saline river, in 1864. Finally his military service 
ended with disbandment of the regiment at Fort Washita, 
I. T., May 26, 1865, and he returned to the duties of civil 
life. He was a planter until 1883 and then came to Grove- 
ton and engaged in business as a merchant. He is an 
influential and popular citizen and has served efficiently as 
county judge six years, by election in 1882 and 1892. In 
1869 he was married to Celia E. Evans, and they have tour 
children: Willie Allie, wife of J. C. Collins, sheriff of Trin- 
ity county; John B., Richard Atmer, Nellie Bly and John 
B. Two brothers of Mr. Turner were in the Confederate 
service—W. A., who was in the same company with him, 
and R. H., captain of Company I, Eighth regiment Louis- 
jana infantry. Mrs. Turner also had a brother in the ranks 
of the South, William Childs Evans, of Company M, First 
Texas infantry, who was killed in the last year of the war 
while serving in the trenches at Petersburg. 


Richard G. Turner, M. D., of Houston, formerly of the 
medical service of the Confederate States army, is a native 
of Virginia, born January 29, 1839, and was reared trom 
the age of ten years at Matagorda, Tex. Taking up the 
study of medicine in his youth he was graduated in 1860 
at the medical department of the university of Louisiana. 
When the country was plunged into war in the spring of 
1861 he promptly offered his services to the State, and 
enlisting in Captain Rugeley’s company of Colonel Bates’ 
Tex 44 
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regiment, six months’ troops, was made assistant surgeon. 
After the expiration of that enlistment he re-enlisted in 
April, 1862, as a private in Brown’s cavalry battalion, with 
which he served as assistant surgeon. This battalion, in 
1863, was consolidated with Roundtree’s battalion to form 
Colonel Brown’s regiment of cavalry, in the brigade com- 
manded by Colonel Buchel, under Gen. Tom Green, and it 
served with credit in the Louisiana campaigns, participat- 
ing in many engagements. Dr. Turner was promoted to 
surgeon of this regiment at its organization, and he served 
in that capacity until the close of the war, making a fine 
record as a skillful surgeon and devoted soldier. After 
the army was disbanded he continued the practice of his 
profession in civil life with much success, and since 1890 
he has been a valued member of his profession at Houston. 
He is a warm friend of his old comrades and is honored by 
them with the position of surgeon of Dick Dowling camp, 
United Confederate veterans. Dr. Turner was married in 
1864 to Bettie, daughter of T. J. Sweeny, a veteran of the 
battle of San Jacinto, in the war for Texan independence, 
and also of the Confederate service. Two children of Dr. 
Turner are living: a daughter, Rubiedick, and a son, Vir- 
ginius B. 


Stephen Turner, of Waco, an eminent civil engineer, 
commander of Pat Cleburne camp, No. 222, United Con- 
federate veterans, is a veteran of the army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. He was born near Atlanta, Ga., March 14, 1844, 
the son of Daniel R. Turner, a native of Virginia, and 
Elizabeth Watson, of Georgia birth, and was educated in 
the Georgia schools, taking a course of civil engineering in 
Emory college. When hostilities began in 1861 he was a 
member of the Gate City Guards, a volunteer company of 
Atlanta, which was tendered the Confederate government 
for service at Pensacola, upon the first call for troops. It 
was mustered in as Company F of the First Georgia regi- 
ment volunteers, at Macon, the enlistment being dated 
March 18, 1861, and the regiment was organized with 
James N. Ramsey as colonel, April 3d, before the capture 
of Fort Sumter. They served until June, 1861, at Pensa- 
cola, Fla., were then transferred to Virginia, and after being 
reviewed by the President were sent into the mountains of 
West Virginia as part of the force under General Garnett. 
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They served at Laurel Hill, made the famous retreat 
through the mountains from that point, in the course of 
which Garnett was killed, and afterward took part in Gen- 
eral Lee’s Cheat Mountain campaign, and the battle of 
Green Brier River, and Stonewall Jackson’s winter cam- 
paign to Bath and Romney. In March, 1862, their year’s 
enlistment having expired, the regiment was sent back to 
Georgia and mustered out. Private Turner, who had 
shared all the arduous service of his regiment, under Lee 
and Stonewall Jackson, re-enlisted in the Fulton Dragoons, 
Company G of the cavalry of Cobb’s legion, a famous com- 
mand of the army of Northern Virginia. With this cav- 
alry, under the gallant J. E. B. Stuart, he took part in the 
Seven Days’ battles before Richmond, and sebsequently 
was detached to the headquarters of Gen. Paul J. Semmes, 
commanding a brigade of Longstreet’s corps, as a courter. 
He served in the latter capacity at the battles of Cramp- 
ton’s Gap (where he was painfully wounded), Harper’s 
Ferry, Sharpsburg and Fredericksburg, and then returned 
to his battalion under General Stuart. He fought with 
Stuart’s cavalry at Brandy Station, Upperville, Warrenton, 
Hanover Court House, Westminster, Gettysburg, and 
Hagerstown, in the latter engagement receiving a severe 
wound in the right arm from which he has never fully 
recovered. Toward the last of the war he was sent South, 
and he finally surrendered at Atlanta, when the struggle 
had ceased. Soon finding employment as a civil engineer 
at Atlanta, he aided in the construction of the Georgia 
Pacific railroad, and came to Waco, Tex., in 1872. Since 
then he has been city engineer of Waco, 1874-79; chief 
of construction of the Houston & Texas Central railroad, 
and later connected with the land department of the same 
road; engineer of the Waco division of the San Antonio 
& Arkansas Pass railroad, and from April, 1891, city engin- 
eer of the city of Waco. Mr. Turner was married in 1871 
to Emma F. Felkins, at New Orleans, and they have three 
sons and three daughters. 


William H. Turner, of Waco, a veteran of the army of 
Northern Virginia, was born in Lincoln county, Ga., in 
1843, a son of John H. Turner, a planter of that county, 
and his wife, Nancy H. Farrer, both natives of Georgia. 
When the youth of the South were called to arms in defense 
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of the Confederacy he was a student at the Powder Springs 
high school, in Cobb county, Ga. Leaving his books he 
enlisted in Company D, Seventh regiment Georgia infantry, 
under Col. Lucius J. Gartrell, afterward a brigadier-gen- 
eral. As a private in this gallant regiment he went to 
Virginia at that early period in the war when troops were 
being collected at Harper’s Ferry under Thomas J. Jack- 
son—not yet known as Stonewall—and Joseph E. John- 
ston. In July they were hastily transferred to Manassas 
Junction, reaching there in time to take part in the des- 
perate conflict of July 21st. There they fought in that line 
of heroes who held back the enemy until Jackson could 
bring his brigade into position—that line on which Tur- 
ner’s brigade commander, Col. Francis Bartow, was killed, 
and Barnard E. Bee, brother of Gen. Hamilton P. Bee, of 
Texas, became a martyr to the cause. Private Turner, 
with promotion to sergeant, participated in the subsequent 
battles of his regiment, the Seven Days around Richmond, 
Second Manassas, Gettysburg, Chickamauga, the Wilder- 
ness, and others, fighting in the brigade commanded by 
Gen. George T. (“Tige’) Anderson, in Hood’s division, 
Longstreet’s corps, army of Northern Virginia. Finally, 
in 1864, while on duty north of the James river, during the 
siege of Richmond and Petersburg, he was shot in the ankle 
and disabled for further duty in the field. Returning to 
his home on furlough, he was there when the war came 
to an end. Subsequently he went to Kansas City and for 
some time was engaged in transportation work on the 
plains for the government. After residing successively at 
Bryan, Tex., and in Arkansas, he made his home at Waco 
in 1870, and engaged in business as a cotton buyer, his 
present occupation. He is a dealer on his own account, 
and has become one of the prosperous men of the city. 
In a public capacity he has rendered valuable service to 
the community as a member of the school board. In 1875 
Mr. Turner was married to Mittie Hood, and they have 
three sons and a daughter. 


Columbus Upson, of San Antonio, an eminent lawyer 
and former congressman, was born in the State of New 
York, October 17, 1829. He received his literary educa- 
tion in part at Williams college, Massachusetts, and was 
admitted to the practice of law in New York in 1851. His 
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health failing, he came South, and, landing at Galveston, in 
January, 1854, proceeded to Austin, and thence set out as 
a traveling guest of the owner of a train of merchandise, 
over the plains to El Paso. One of the teamsters, after 
leaving the settlements, having deserted where a substi- 
tute could not be employed, Upson, foregoing the antici- 
pated pleasures of the trip, generously volunteered to take 
the place of the deserting teamster, and actually drove an 
ox team on the route about 700 miles, resulting in the 
complete restoration of his health. Finding the conditions 
unfavorable for the practice of his profession at El Paso, 
he traveled from there, on horseback, to San Antonio, 
where he permanently settled, after practicing his profes- 
sion some four years in an adjoining county. In 1861 he 
entered the service of the army of the Confederate States 
as a volunteer aide on the staff of Gen. W. H. C. Whiting, 
with the rank of colonel. He continued in that service 
until after the Seven Days’ battles before Richmond, when 
his health completely gave way, and he was compelled to 
return to Texas. He had before this been appointed Con- 
federate judge of Arizona territory, but preferred to con- 
tinue in the service of the Confederate army until his health 
failed. Upon his leaving the army in Virginia, General Whit- 
ing, then commanding the First division of the First corps 
of that army, in referring to the services rendered by Col- 
onel Upson on his staff in general orders published to his 
command and in a letter to the Hon.G. W. Randolph, secre- 
tary of war, states: “In filling the various duties of his 
position on the staff, Judge Upson has shown the greatest 
zeal and efficiency. Of his distinguished gallantry on the 
battlefield I can not speak too highly. At Eltham Land- 
ing, the battle of Seven Pines, the battle of Gaines’ Farm 
and Malvern Hill, he was among the foremost of the brave 
officers and men of this division.” When Upson had par- 
tially recovered his health, he became a bearer of dispatches 
between Texas and Richmond, Va., a duty which involved 
much danger and exciting experiences. In 1863 he was 
commissioned to run the blockade at Wilmington, N. C., 
and carry Confederate bonds to the amount of $20,000,000 
to Texas, via Brownsville on the Rio Grande. The news 
of the fall of Brownsville having been received just on the 
eve of his contemplated running of the blockade, under 
orders of Mr. Memminger, secretary of the treasury of the 
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‘Confederate States, he returned to Richmond and carried 
across the country, traveling on horse and mule back, 
$2,000,000 of the bonds to Houston, Tex. Colonel Upson 
set out on his last trip from Richmond on the night 
before the fall of the Confederate capital, and made his 
way successfully across the Mississippi river to San An- 
tonio, Tex., where he determined to remain and not flee 
the country, but abide the consequences of the downfall 
of the Confederacy. Colonel Upson retains a warm affec- 
tion for everything Confederate, and his oration at the 
unveiling of the Confederate monument at San Antonio, 
April 28, 1900, will long be remembered for the eloquence 
of its tribute. He has been very successful as a lawyer, and 
won public honors as representative of his district in the 
Forty-sixth and Forty-seventh congresses of the United 
States. He was the first Democrat in the House of Con- 
gress to attack the doctrine of free raw material recom- 
mended by President Cleveland and advocated by leading 
Democrats, contending that the same was anti- Democratic 
and antagonistic to important interests of his constituents, 
particularly the wool interest. His contention is now rec- 
ognized as sound Democratic doctrine, emphatically so 
in Western Texas. 


Wilson W. Vann, a prominent farmer and stock raiser 
of Kerr county, entered the Confederate service in March, 
1862, as a private soldier in Company I, Fifth Texas cav- 
alry. This regiment was commanded by Col. Tom Green 
and was part of the brigade then under the command of 
Gen. H. H. Sibley. Private Vann’s first active service with 
his regiment was in the attack upon the Federal fleet at 
Galveston, January I, 1863, resulting in a splendid victory 
for the Confederate forces under General Magruder. Soon 
afterward the brigade was sent to Louisiana, where it was 
distinguished for gallantry under the leadership of their 
famous colonel, Tom Green, who was soon promoted to 
brigadier-general. Private Vann shared all the engage- 
ments of his regiment in Louisiana, including the fights at 
Brashear City, Donaldsonville, Camp Bisland, Franklin 
and other smaller engagements, up to July 28, 1863, when 
he was captured by the enemy. After two months’ impris- 
onment he was exchanged at City Point, Va., and sent to 
Water Valley, Miss., where he was assigned to Willis’ bat- 
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talion of Waul’s legion, a Texas cavalry command serving 
under Gen. James R. Chalmers. After several months of 
hard service in Mississippi and Tennessee he was permitted 
to return to Louisiana and rejoined the command of Gen. 
Tom Green, with whom he fought in his last campaign. He 
was with General Green at Mansfield and Pleasant Hill and 
at Blair’s Landing, where the general was killed. Since 
1869 Mr. Vann has been a resident of Kerr county, Tex., 
and is a worthy and estimable citizen. One of his sons, 
John W. Vann, of Kerrville, born in Fayette county, March 
19, 1860, has had the honor of holding the office of sheriff 
of Kerr county by successive re-elections since 1892. He 
has twice been elected vice-president of the association of 
Texas sheriffs and is a very popular and efficient officer. 
In 1880 he was married to Julia Blanche Weston, daughter 
of a Confederate soldier, and they have four children liv- 


ing. 


Major K. M. Van Zandt, of Fort Worth, one of the gal- 
lant officers of the “Immortal Seventh Texas,” was born 
in Franklin county, Tenn., November 7, 1836. In 1839 he 
was brought to Texas by his parents, and he was reared 
in Harrison county. His father, who became prominent in 
the early history of the State, and is commemorated in the 
name of Van Zandt county, died at Houston in 1847, of 
yellow fever, while canvassing the State as a candidate for 
governor. In the spring of 1861 K. M. Van Zandt organ- 
ized a company in Harrison county for the Confederate 
service, and was commissioned captain June 24th. Pro- 
ceeding with his command to Hopkinsville, Ky., it was 
there merged as Company D in the Seventh regiment 
Texas infantry, with John Gregg as colonel, J. M. Clough 
as lieutenant-colonel, and H. B. Granbury as major. Cap- 
tain Van Zandt’s first battle was at Fort Donelson, where 
he and his regiment were made prisoners of war. After 
this he was confined at Camp Douglas, Camp Chase and 
Johnson’s Island until exchanged at Vicksburg in Sep- 
tember, 1862. Then with his comrades he went into camp 
at Clinton, Miss., and being the senior officer present was 
put in command of the regiment by Gen. Lloyd Tilghman, 
and ordered to Holly Springs. Subsequently, with Colonel 
Granbury, he was sent to Texas to obtain recruits for the 
decimated regiment. On their return with a hundred 
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recruits they found the regiment at Port Hudson, La., 
attached to the brigade of Gen. John Gregg, and soon aiter- 
ward Captain Van Zandt was promoted to major, in recog- 
nition of his valuable service. From Port Hudson the 
Seventh was sent under General Bragg to Jackson, Miss., 
near where, at Raymond, May 12th, the brigade made a 
desperate and memorable fight against McPherson’s led- 
eral corps. The Seventh lost over fifty per cent of its men, 
killed or wounded, in this bloody combat, and Major Van 
Zandt was distinguished for gallantry. After this event 
the Seventh served under Gen. J. E. Johnston at Jackson 
and Canton, and in the advance for the relief of Vicksburg 
and the retreat to Jackson, where they were besieged for 
a short time by Sherman’s army. From Jackson they fell 
back to Morton Station, and afterward went into camp at 
Enterprise, Miss. Then being ordered to reinforce General 
Bragg, they reached Ringgold Station, Ga., September 
17,1863. The battle of Chickamauga was begun on Pea Vine 
Ridge, next day, and on the 19th, Colonel Granbury having 
been wounded, and Lieutenant-Colonel Moody being dis- 
abled by wounds received at Jackson, Major Van Zandt 
took command of the Seventh and led it ably through the 
fighting of that day and until victory was gained on the 
evening of the 20th. The Seventh went further into the 
enemy’s lines on Saturday evening than any other Confed- 
erate regiment at Chickamauga, and was the first to break 
the Federal lines on Sunday, an achievement which shed 
immortal lustre on the gallant regiment and its commander. 
Subsequently the Seventh was on duty before Chattanooga 
until after the battle of Missionary Ridge, when it went 
into winter quarters at Dalton. Up to this time Major Van 
Zandt had given every day devotedly to his command, but 
now his strength failed as a result of arduous campaigning, 
and he was advised by the medical officers to refrain from 
active service. By order of General Hardee he returned 
to Texas to collect those of his regiment who had been 
compelled to go home by wounds and sickness, but he was 
refused permission, by Gen. E. Kirby Smith, to take men 
east of the Mississippi. Consequently he sought other ser- 
vice, and being appointed by General Smith to take charge 
of the collection of tax in kind for the Second Congres- 
sional district, was thus occupied until the close of the war. 
Thus ended his military service, during which he gained 
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the love of his comrades, and the commendation of his 
superior officers. His life since then, in the more quiet 
paths of peace, has been no less marked by integrity and 
devotion to duty. For many years he has been the presi- 
dent of the Fort Worth National bank, and his name is a 
tower of strength in financial.affairs. At the Texas reunion 
of the United Confederate veterans, in May, 1900, he was 
elected major-general, commanding the Texas division. 
Previously he was commander of the Northwestern sub- 
division. 


Van B. Vinson, of Houston, a veteran of the Louisiana 
troops, in the Confederate States army, was born in St. 
Mary’s parish, that State, September 26, 1840, son of Car- 
roll M. Vinson and Eleanor Berwick. In his youth he 
attended Professor Kemper’s school at Alexandria, Va., 
and in 1859 he witnessed the execution of John Brown, he 
and R. P. Burwell, of Clarke county, Va., and a nephew 
of Gen. A. P. Hill, running away from school to be present 
at that historic event. As soon as Louisiana seceded he 
returned to his native State, in February, 1861, and sought 
service as a soldier in defense of the South. He joined 
the Orleans Cadets, the first company that left the State 
for Pensacola, setting out on April 11, 1861, and on reach- 
ing their destination the company was united with others 
to form the battalion commanded by Col. Charles D. 
Dreux. Six weeks later they went to Virginia, and soon 
were on duty on the peninsula confronting the Federal 
forces about Fortress Monroe. On July 5th Private Vin- 
son was a participant in the skirmish near Newport News, 
in which Colonel Dreux was killed. When his year’s enlist- 
ment expired Mr. Vinson returned to Louisiana, and while 
at Morgan City was taken in custody by the Twenty-first 
Indiana infantry for cheering for Jeff Davis. Hauled before 
General Butler at New Orleans, he was tried before the 
provost marshal and sentenced to hard labor at Fort Jack- 
son, but Provost Judge Bell secured his release on parole. 
Subsequently he made his way through the Federal lines 
to Vicksburg and thence to Virginia, where he joined the 
Donaldsonville light artillery, of Lee’s army. He served 
with that command from September to December 10, 1862, 
and then was transferred to the Washington artillery bat- 
talion, of New Orleans, while it was on duty at the battle of 
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Fredericksburg. As a sergeant in this famous corps of 
fighters he served until the evacuation of Richmond, par- 
ticipating in the second battle of Fredericksburg, Gettys- 
burg, Drewry’s Bluff, Petersburg, and the months of fight- 
ing on the Petersburg lines. He was captured in the disas- 
ter at Second Fredericksburg, and was a prisoner of war 
for six weeks at Washington and Fort Delaware, then hav- 
ing the good fortune to be exchanged. At the evacuation 
of Petersburg he was again captured, and being taken to 
Point Lockout, Md., was held until June, 1865. During 
his service he was twice wounded. After the close of this 
active and varied service Mr. Vinson resided in Louisiana 
until 1875, when he made his home at Houston. He is a 
member of the Washington artillery camp, United Confed- 
erate veterans, of New Orleans, and of Dick Dowling camp 
at Houston, and a faithful Confederate comrade. 


Frederick Sovereign Wade, commander of Jake Stand- 
ifer camp, No. 582, United Confederate veterans, at Elgin, 
Tex., was born in Canada, November 5, 1836. When 
eight years of age he settled in Illinois with his parents, 
and he was educated in that State, at the Rock River semi- 
nary. In 1857 he came to Texas, and speedily became 
affiliated with the people of the commonwealth, so that 
when war came, he eagerly adopted their cause as his own. 
His enlistment as a Confederate soldier was in Company 
E of the Fourth Texas mounted volunteers, commanded 
by Col. James Reily, with William R. Scurry as lieutenant- 
colonel. This regiment was part of General Sibley’s brig- 
ade in the New Mexico campaign, and Private Wade 
shared in the long march to and from that region, and the 
battles of Valverde, Peralta and Conley’s Ranch. After 
the recapture of Galveston, in which he participated, he 
went into Louisiana with the brigade under the command 
of the gallant Tom Green, and took part in the battle of 
Camp Bisland, April 12-13, 1862, and the fight at Franklin, 
in which Reily was killed. He was in numerous encoun- 
ters on this retreat and in the Confederate advance that 
followed, and took part in the capture of Brashear City, 
the assault upon Donaldsonville, the battle near there July 
13th, and the fights at Fordoche and Bayou Bourbeau or 
Carrion Crow, all in 1863. In the spring of 1864, in the 
famous Red River campaign against the Federal army 
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under General Banks, he fought at Mansfield, Pleasant 
Hill, Blair’s Landing, where Green was killed, and numer- 
ous skirmishes as the enemy retreated. On July 3, 1864, 
he was captured at Bayou Fordoche and taken to New 
Orleans. There he was confined at Cotton Press No. 3, 
until sent to Ship Island, and from there he was transported 
to Elmira, N. Y., where he was a prisoner of war until the 
close of hostilities. His rank at that time was first ser- 
geant. Mr. Wade was seriously wounded at the battle of 
Camp Bisland, and on several other occasions received 
slight wounds. He was one of the best soldiers of his 
gallant regiment, and is yet held in high esteem by his 
surviving comrades. He has served as president of the 
Tom Green brigade association, of which he is perpetual 
treasurer, and is very active in furthering the interests of 
all veteran organizations. His business since the war has 
been farming and stockraising, with some attention to real 
estate dealing, and he has been quite successful in his 
enterprises. In 1866 he was married to Oceana Billings- 
ley, who died in 1882, leaving five children: Jessie, Henry, 
Homer, Roxy and Maurice. In 1883 Mr. Wade was mar- 
ried to Bettie Chandler, and they have four children: Wal- 
lace Lee, Braxton Bragg, Elisha Billingsley and Delia 
Elizabeth. Mrs. Wade is president of Pat Cleburne chap- 
ter, No. 129, United Daughters of the Confederacy. 


Sidney Sherman Walker, of Groesbeck, Tex., was born 
in Brazos county, September 5, 1844, son of Sanders 
Walker, a native of Kentucky, who came to Texas when 
seventeen years of age, and was a soldier under General 
Houston in the war for the independence of Texas. The 
wife of the latter was Lucretia Middleton, of Louisiana. 
Two of their sons were in the Confederate service. Ste- 
phen Decatur Walker, the elder of these, volunteered in 
Nelson’s regiment, afterward commanded by R. Q. Mills, 
the Tenth Texas infantry, and in the midst of a gallant 
record with that command, was seriously wounded at the 
battle of New Hope Church, Ga., in May, 1864, which put 
an end to his career as a soldier. Sidney Sherman Walker 
entered the Confederate service from Limestone county 
in 1862, as a private in Company I, Tenth regiment Texas 
partisan rangers, with which he served until the close of 
the war. In the spring of 1864 he participated in the Red 
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River campaign, his regiment forming a part of the cavalry 
division commanded by Gen. Tom Green. Mr. Walker 
fought, in this campaign, in the famous battles of Mans- 
field, Pleasant Hill and Yellow Bayou, and numerous skir- 
mishes during the retreat of the Federal army. About a 
year later the war came to an end and the forces in the 
Trans-Mississippi department were disbanded. Mr. 
Walker, yet a young man, engaged then in civil pursuits, 
making his home at Millican and later at Bryan, and 
removing to Mexia in 1874. Since 1881 he has resided 
at Groesbeck, carrying on a retail lumber trade. He also 
has large interests in real estate and banking and is a large 
stockholder in the cotton oil mill located at that point. 
He is an active member of Joseph E. Johnston camp, No. 
94, United Confederate veterans. In 1867 Mr. Walker was 
married to Mollie Alice Crabb, whose brother served in 
the same company with her husband, and died at Keachi, 
La., in March, 1865. Two of their children are living: 
Sanders and Jackson Lafayette, who are in business with 
their father. 


Alfred L. Wallace, a prominent Confederate veteran 
residing at Eagle Pass, was born in Arkansas, April 25, 
1844. In April, 1862, he ran away from school to enter the 
Confederate service, and enlisted in Company E of the First 
Cherokee cavalry, which was organized in Indian territory 
and included many of the Cherokee nation. Beginning 
as a private, he gained promotion later to the rank of sec- 
ond lieutenant, and made an excellent record as an officer. 
With his regiment he took part in the warfare between 
the hostile and friendly Indians of the Territory, and in 
the campaigns in Arkansas, Missouri, and Louisiana. The 
regiment was commanded by Col. William T. Adair, and 
was a part of the brigade of Gen. Douglas Cooper. At a 
later date Lieutenant Wallace served in Waller’s regiment, 
Waterhouse’s brigade of Walker’s Texas division, army 
of the Trans-Mississippi. Among the battles in which he 
participated were Elkhorn Tavern, Newtonia, Old Fort 
Wayne, Prairie Grove, and Mansfield, which were among 
the most hotly contested fights in the department. He was 
frequently detailed for scouting service, at one time with 
five men penetrating more than one hundred miles inside 
the enemy’s lines, and being absent three months from his 
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regiment. Lieutenant Wallace has been a resident of 
Texas since the war, and from 1894 has made his home at 
Eagle Pass, serving nearly five years as a United States 
custom’s officer, appointed by President Cleveland. He 
was married in 1870 to Esther Kincaid, who died in 1874, 
leaving a son and a daughter. 


William J. Walter, day editor of the Dallas News, is a 
native of the city of New Orleans, born in 1839. Residing 
at Baton Rouge, early in 1861 he volunteered in the com- 
pany organized there by Capt. Braxton Bragg, afterward 
famous as the general commanding the army of Tennes- 
see, and with this company Mr. Walter took part in the 
capture of the arsenal and barracks at Baton Rouge, about 
the time of the secession of Louisiana. This company was 
mustered into the Confederate service as Company A, 
Eighth regiment Louisiana infantry, in which Mr. Walter 
served as a private in the army of Northern Virginia. The 
Eighth Louisiana was in those historic engagements on 
Bull Run, July 18 and 21, 1861, which first gave glory to 
the Southern arms in the great struggle, and in the follow- 
ing spring was part of the gallant Louisiana brigade, led 
by Gen. Richard Taylor, that had such an important part 
in the marvelously successful campaign in the Shenandoah 
valley, under Stonewall Jackson. Private Walker fought 
at Bull Run and First Manassas, Front Royal, Haymarket, 
Newtown and Winchester ; participated in the demonstration 
on Harper’s Ferry, driving Banks’ troops out of the val- 
ley, and the battles of Cross Keys and Port Republic, 
defeating General Fremont and General Shields. Subse- 
quently, in 1862, he served as field ordnance sergeant and 
participated in the battles of Mechanicsville, Cold Harbor, 
Frayser’s Farm and Malvern Hill, in the Seven Days’ bat- 
tles before Richmond, and later at Slaughter’s Mountain, 
Bull Run Junction, Second Manassas, Harper’s Ferry and 
Sharpsburg. After the return of the army from the Mary- 
land campaign, September, 1862, and the repulse of Gen- 
eral Hooker’s invasion of Virginia he was transferred, on 
account of rheumatism contracted while serving on the 
Potomac river, to the cavalry, with the rank of lieutenant, 
joining Major Bryan’s battalion of cavalry in Louisiana, a 
command that was afterward consolidated with others to 
form Col. F. N. Ogden’s regiment, one of the most prom- 
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inent Louisiana cavalry commands. Under Colonel Ogden 
he was made adjutant. His rank was captain at the close 
of the war. With the cavalry he took part in numerous 
engagements and daring expeditions, fighting in the vicin- 
ity of Port Hudson during the siege of that fortified place ; 
with Grierson’s raiders at Clinton, La.; with Sherman’s 
corps in Mississippi and Alabama, and later under the com- 
mand of Gen. N. B. Forrest in various engagements. 
During the siege of Port Hudson he undertook the dan- 
gerous duty of carrying a message from Gen. Leonidas 
Polk to Gen. Frank Gardner, in command of the 
beleaguered forces, and in attempting to perform this duty 
he swam seven miles down the Mississippi river from 
Waterloo, and through Porter’s fleet, but when he reached 
the Port Hudson eddy in the river he was swept down 
through the lower Federal fleet, powerless to land, and 
thus was prevented from being successful in his mission. 
During the same campaign he and a comrade were cap- 
tured in the vicinity of Port Hudson by Federals, but they 
adroitly managed to reverse the situation and carry two 
of their captors into the Confederate lines after a hand 
to hand night fight. Throughout this career of hard fight- 
ing and daring adventure Adjutant Walter escaped wounds, 
except a saber cut in a cavalry charge at Orange Court 
House, Va. At the end he surrendered with General For- 
rest at Gainesville, Ala. took charge of the sick and 
wounded and returned to Baton Rouge, and soon afterward 
joined the Confederate colony in Mexico, where he 
remained eleven months. Afterward he resided at Baton 
Rouge until 1872, when he made his home at Dallas, Tex. 
While at Baton Rouge he embarked in journalism, as pro- 
prietor of the Advocate, and during the past twenty years 
he has been connected with the Dallas News, rising to the 
position of managing editor. 


D. A. T. Walton, of Beeville, a veteran of the Twenty- 
first Texas cavalry, was born in Alabama, August 13, 1837, 
and was reared from childhood in Texas. When Texas 
seceded and the organization of troops began for the 
defense of the South he was a resident of Bee county, and 
he there enlisted in 1861 in Company K, Twenty-first regi- 
ment Texas cavalry. He was elected a lieutenant at the 
organization, and in this rank he served during the remain- 
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der of the war. The Twenty-first cavalry remained in the 
Trans-Mississippi department throughout, and at the end 
was a part of the cavalry brigade of Gen. William Steele, 
in Maxey’s division. Lieutenant Walton had much expe- 
rience as a scout and participated in numerous encounters 
with the enemy in Missouri, Arkansas and Louisiana. He 
still maintains an association with his comrades and honors 
the cause for which he fought as a member of Camp Wal- 
ton, No. 675, United Confederate veterans, which was 
named in his honor. During the past twenty years Lieu- 
tenant Walton has held the office of sheriff of Bee county, 
an unmistakable evidence of his popularity and worth as 
a citizen. 


Major William M. Walton, one of the ablest lawyers of 
the State capital, has been a resident of Austin since 1853, 
when he came to the town as a young man on the threshold 
of his professional career. He was born at Canton, Miss., 
January 17, 1832, son of Samuel W. Walton, a native of 
Georgia, and Mary Wilkinson Lowe, of Alabama. He was 
reared upon his father’s farm to the age of seventeen years, 
when he entered the university of Virginia. Leaving that 
institution in 1851, he began the study of law at Carroll- 
ton, Miss., and before he was twenty-one years of age was 
admitted to the bar by special act of the legislature. Com- 
ing then to Austin to enter upon the practice, he soon 
gained prominence in his profession and a‘high standing 
in the community. On March 2, 1862, he volunteered as 
a private in Company A, Twenty-first regiment Texas cav- 
alry, and at the organization was elected first lieutenant. 
Going to Arkansas with his regiment, he took part in Gen- 
eral Marmaduke’s raid into Missouri, in command of his 
company, and participated in several engagements with 
the enemy. In the spring of 1863 he was detached from 
his company for duty as a scout, under Generals Price and 
Holmes, and he had an important part in the work prelim- 
inary to the attack on Helena, Ark., July 4, 1863. In that 
battie he participated as field aide to Lieutenant-General 
Holmes. He continued in the field in that region until 
the evacuation of Little Rock, when he rejoined his com- 
pany at Shreveport. He commanded it through the Red 
River campaign of 1864, doing creditable service in the 
battles of Mansfield, Pleasant Hill, and the numerous com- 
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bats that followed, ending at Yellow Bayou. Upon the 
close of that campaign he was detached from the line and 
assigned to the adjutant-general’s department of Terrell’s 
brigade, with the rank of major, and this was his duty to 
the end of the war, his record closing with parole at Austin, 
June, 1865. His service was in the main an active and 
arduous one, and he gained attention by ability and cour- 
age both as scout and officer of the line. Soon after the 
war, 1866-67, he held the office of attorney-general of 
Texas. Since then he has been active and successful in 
the general practice of his profession. Major Walton was 
married in 1854 to Letitia A. Watkins, daughter of Dr. 
Thomas A. Watkins, a native of Georgia and related to 
the Hilliards and other prominent families of that State. 
Three of their sons have died in manhood, and only a 
daughter survives: Mrs. J. J. Parmele, of Texas. 


Benjamin S. Wathen, of Dallas, chief engineer of the 
Texas & Pacific railroad, was in the Confederate service 
in his youth as one of the cavalrymen under the famous 
John H. Morgan. He was born in Marion county, Ky., 
in 1845, and enlisted as a soldier about thirty days before 
the battle of Perryville, October 8, 1862, in a cavalry com- 
pany organized at Lebanon, which was first attached to 
the command of Gen. Joseph Wheeler, and not long after- 
ward became Company K of the Eighth regiment Ken- 
tucky cavalry, Col. Roy S. Cluke commanding. Riding 
with his fellow troopers into Tennessee as General Bragg 
fell back from Kentucky, he was afterward associated with 
General Morgan’s command in all its operations, the 
Christmas raid into Kentucky, the great raid into Indiana 
and Ohio, and the many battles and skirmishes in which 
Morgan and his men were engaged. Among the engage- 
ments in which he took part were Perryville, Ky., Harts- 
ville, Tenn., Greasy Creek, Elizabethtown, Mt. Sterling, 
Richmond, Winchester, Green River Stockade and Leba- 
non, Ky., Corydon, Ind., Buffington Island and Cheshire, 
Ohio. He was among those of Morgan’s men who rode 
with their leader, after the fight at Buffington’s Island, as 
far as Salineville, and there were captured with the general. 
As a prisoner he was sent to Camp Chase, Ohio, and after- 
ward to Camp Douglas, Chicago, but was exchanged in 
1864, so that he was able to rejoin the remnant of his com- 
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mand, under Gen. Basil Duke, in Southwest Virginia. 
Subsequently he was on duty in that region, Georgia and 
East Tennessee, until the surrender of the command at 
Greeneville, Tenn., in the spring of 1865. At the close of 
this adventurous career he entered the employment of the 
Louisville & Nashville railroad, in the engineer corps, and 
continued in work of that kind in Kentucky until 1869, 
when he made his home in Texas. Since then he has been 
a conspicuous figure in the railroad development of the 
State. Beginning as assistant chief engineer for the Inter- 
national & Great Northern road, he was successively 
employed as chief engineer of the Cotton Belt road, 
engineer and superintendent of the Henderson & Overton 
railroad, and chief engineer of the Texas & Pacific. From 
the latter position he was sent in 1881 to Mexico, to take 
charge of the work of the “Southwest system,” which occu- 
pied him until 1884. From 1885 to 1891 he was chief 
engineer in Texas for the Missouri Pacific railroad, con- 
structing in that period the Dallas & Greenville, Gaines- 
ville, Henrietta & Western, Taylor, Bastrop & Houston 
and Dallas & Waco lines, and serving as chief engineer 
of the Texarkana & Dangerfield road. Since 1892 he has 
held the position of chief engineer of the Texas & Pacific. 


Arthur T. Watts, of Dallas, a veteran of the army of 
Northern Virginia, now prominent as a lawyer, was born 
in Covington county, Miss., August 31, 1837. In 1841 he 
accompanied his parents to Texas, where his father died 
in 1845. Going back to Mississippi with his mother, he 
came again to Texas in 1857, and settled in Polk county, 
where he was admitted to the practice of law in 1859. In 
the following year he went back to his native State and 
made his home at Columbia, where he enlisted in a volun- 
teer company for the Confederate service early in 1861, and 
was elected second lieutenant. In the following July he 
resigned, and, going on to Virginia, enlisted as a private 
in Company E of the Sixteenth regiment Mississippi infan- 
try, and at the reorganization in the spring of 1862 he was 
transferred to Company A. This regiment, led with dis- 
tinction by the gallant Col. Carnot Posey and his succes- 
sors, began its fighting under Stonewall Jackson and 
gained honor on every field on_which opportunity was 
offered it to display the valor of Southern manhood. Pri- 
Tex 45 
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vate Watts took part in the battles of Front Royal, Winches- 
ter, Cross Keys and Port Republic, in Jackson’s great Val- 
ley campaign of 1862; at Gaines’ Mill, White Oak Swamp 
and Malvern Hill during the Seven Days’ battles before 
Richmond; and at Second Manassas was severely wounded 
in the foot, disabling him during the Maryland campaign. 
Beginning again with the battle of Fredericksburg, he 
fought at Chancellorsville and Salem Church, Gettysburg, 
Mine Run, the Wilderness, Spottsylvania Court House, 
North Anna River, Second Cold Harbor, and in the 
trenches about Petersburg until March 1, 1865, when he 
was granted a furlough, before the expiration of which the 
war came toanend. Inthe memorable fight at the Bloody 
Angle, near Spottsylvania, where the Sixteenth Mississippi 
and its comrade regiments of Harris’ brigade held the 
Confederate intrenchments against the terrific onslaught 
of the enemy, Private Watts was wounded in the head and 
leg. His only other serious mishap was to be captured 
once, in Maryland, but he soon made his escape from cap- 
tivity. Upon the close of hostilities he located at Living- 
stone, Tex., for the practice of law, in 1873 removed to 
Weatherford, and in 1879 made his home at Dallas. He 
has attained high standing as a lawyer, and from 1880 to 
1885 was a member of the commission of appeals, a branch 
of the State supreme court. In 1873 he was elected to the 
legislature. 


Willis James Watts, of Palestine, a veteran of Hood’s 
Texas brigade, was born in South Carolina, September 18, 
1838, son of Alexander M. Watts, a farmer, and his wife, 
Martha Spann, a native of Virginia, who settled in Texas 
in 1856. His grandfather, Julius Watts, and three broth- 
ers, Capt. John Watts and Isaiah and Benjamin, were 
soldiers of the Revolution, under Washington, and through 
his mother he is also descended from patriot soldiers of 
America. Mr. Watts had his first military experience on 
the Texas frontier in 1860-61, and when the Confederacy 
was formed, and the sons of the South were called out 
for its defense, he promptly enlisted in Company G of the 
First regiment Texas infantry under Col. Louis T. Wigfall, 
the distinguished Texan statesman. His company was 
among the first sent to Virginia from Texas, and continued 
on duty throughout the ensuing four years in Longstreet’s 
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corps of the army of Robert E. Lee. The career of the 
regiment and brigade is yet familiar and will never be for- 
gotten while instances of bravery and devotion on the field 
of battle are treasured in the memory of man. Private 
Watts experienced all the service of his command, and is 
worthy of honor as one of the units of manhood that made 
up the sum total of chivalry known in history as Hood’s 
Texas brigade. He took part in all the battles ot his regi- 
ment, including the great battles of the army of Northern 
Virginia, except Sharpsburg, and those of Chickamauga 
and Knoxville in the west, and though five times wounded 
he was able to remain on duty and lost no time in hospital 
during his service. Finally he surrendered with the army 
of General Lee, and then returned to his home in Texas 
and resumed the pursuits of peace. Since 1865 he has 
been a resident of Anderson county, engaged in farming 
and mercantile business. He is a leader in public affairs 
and prominent in various fraternal and social organizations, 
holding the rank of first lieutenant commander of the Pal- 
estine camp, United Confederate veterans. In 1896 he 
was a delegate to the Richmond convention of that asso- 
ciation. Mr. Watts was first married in 1865, in South 
Carolina, to Margaret Smith, and seven of their children 
are living: Henry A., former deputy sheriff of the county 
and now express messenger from Palestine to Galveston; 
James Swanson, Willis Lee, John Reagan, Jefferson Davis, 
Mrs. Mattie R. Hill, and Maud Link. The mother of these 
children died in 1891, and in 1894 Mr. Watts married Lydia 
Jane Belle Phelps, of Indiana. 


Brigadier-General Thomas Neville Waul, of Hunt 
county, Texas, in 1861-65 a gallant Confederate officer and 
in recent years the Nestor of the legal profession in Texas 
and one of the most honored citizens of the State, was 
born in South Carolina, January 5, 1813. His grandfath- 
ers, descendants of early settlers of Virginia, fought in the 
patriot army of the Revolution, under George Washington, 
and after its close settled in the Santee river region of 
South Carolina, near the home of their old commander, 
General Sumter. Young Waul was educated at the uni- 
versity of South Carolina, but was compelled to leave that 
institution before graduation on account of the death of his 
father. He gave to his step-mother his share in the little 
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property left, and set out for the West on horseback. 
Stopping at Florence, Ala., he taught the male academy 
there one year, and then proceeded to Vicksburg, where 
he made the acquaintance of Sergeant S. Prentiss. He 
studied law with the latter, was admitted to the practice 
in 1835, and appointed district attorney for the river dis- 
trict of Mississippi. He at once embarked vigorously in 
the work of his profession, made his home at Yazoo City 
and later at Grenada, and was married to Mary Simmons, 
of Georgia. In a few years he had met with such success 
in his profession that by way of relaxation he removed to 
Texas in 1850 and established a farm home on the Guada- 
lupe river in Gonzales county. Later, to remain in touch 
with his interests in Mississippi, he made his residence at 
New Orleans, and practiced in the courts of Louisiana. 
With the advent of the Know Nothing movement Generai 
Waul, then residing in Texas, became active and prominent 
in politics, effectively supporting the Democratic party. 
He was the Democratic candidate for Congress in 1858, 
and in 1860 was one of the candidates for electors on the 
Breckinridge presidential ticket. As the crisis of 1861 
approached he warmly advocated the union of the South 
as a safeguard of peace, and as a delegate from Texas to 
the first provisional congress at Montgomery, Ala., he 
urged adequate preparation for the impending conflict. 
Declining re-election to Congress, he raised two thou- 
sand men, who were organized as Waul’s Texas legion, and 
under his command ordered on duty in Mississippi. In 
March, 1863, he performed duty of great value in con- 
structing cotton bale fortifications, called Fort Pemberton, 
on the Yazoo river, and holding the position against the 
Federal naval and military expedition intended to flank 
the Confederate line of defense at Vicksburg. His able 
leadership and the gallant conduct of his legion are grate- 
fully acknowledged in the official report of Gen. W. W. 
Loring. Colonel Waul had suggested this defense of the 
northern approaches to Vicksburg, believing that Grant 
would attempt that channel, and with the Second Texas, 
under Col. Ashbel Smith, to support his own legion, had 
been ordered to undertake the defense of the passage. His 
success gave him prestige in the army, and during the 
siege of Vicksburg that followed he and his men gained 
added renown. After the surrender of Vicksburg and his 
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exchange, Colonel Waul was promoted to brigadier-gen- 
eral, and he was ordered to Texas to recruit his legion to 
a brigade of cavalry, but before he could perform this duty 
Gen. N. P. Banks’ advance up the Red River in the spring 
of 1864 caused Gen. E. Kirby Smith to call General Waul 
into service as commander of the First brigade of the 
Texas infantry division of the Trans-Mississippi army. He 
led his brigade with distinguished gallantry at the battles 
of Mansfield and Pleasant Hill, taking command of the 
division after General Walker was wounded. At Jenkins’ 
Ferry, Ark., soon afterward, he commanded the brigade in 
the hotly contested fight with Steele’s Federal troops, in 
which Generals Scurry and Randal lost their lives. After 
this there was little of military activity in the department. 
He continued in command of his brigade—the Eighth and 
Twenty-second Texas infantry, and Thirteenth and 
Twenty-ninth Texas dismounted cavalry—until the dis- 
bandment of the army, when he returned to his home on 
the Guadalupe. In 1865, over his protests, he was elected 
to the reconstruction convention, in which he served from 
a sense of duty, and labored to secure a constitutional rec- 
ognition of the rights of the people of Texas and allay sec- 
tional animosity. Having lost his property through the 
war, he resumed his practice at Galveston, and soon was in 
the front rank of active practitioners. He has enjoyed 
professional honors as president of the Texas Bar associa- 
tion and vice-president of the American Bar association. 
His practice, mainly in important commercial and admi- 
ralty matters, and in the Federal and supreme courts, has 
made him for a long time one of the most important 
figures in that quiet but effective administration of public 
affairs that emanates from the courts of justice. While a 
profound lawyer, he is also a man of broad culture, and in 
the higher life he is a modest and humble Christian. In 
1896, after the practice of his profession for more than 
sixty years, he retired from the same, and sought repose 
and quiet for himself and wife. Their present comfortable 
home, six miles from Greenville, is known as the model 
farm of Hunt county, and contains the largest peach 
orchard in North Texas. 


James Marshall Webb, of Milford, commander of Sam 
Davis camp, United Confederate veterans, performed his 
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youthful service as a Confederate soldier with the cavalry 
of the great military genius, Nathan B. Forrest. Mr. 
Webb was born in Mississippi, January 2, 1847, son of J. 
T. Webb and his wife, Minerva, sister of Gen. William A. 
Johnson, of Alabama, and daughter of a soldier of the war 
of 1812. At seventeen years of age, in March, 1864, he 
volunteered in Company B, Seventh regiment Mississippi 
cavalry, of Col. Robert McCullough’s brigade, Gen. James 
R. Chalmer’s division, Forrest’s army. Ata later date the 
regiment was consolidated with Ballentine’s Mississippi 
regiment, and was in the brigade of Gen. Frank Arm- 
strong. Though entering the service late in the war, 
young Webb had the privilege of participating in some of 
the most exciting and adventurous campaigns and cele- 
brated battles of the great conflict. He was with Forrest 
in the famous expedition of March and April, 1864, in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, signalized by the attack on Paducah 
and the capture of Fort Pillow. In June he fought in the 
famous battle of Brice’s Crossroads, one of the most 
remarkable Confederate victories on record, and in the fol- 
lowing month he was in battle at Pontotoc and Harris- 
burg. In August he was engaged in fighting the enemy 
about Oxford, Miss., for several days. He continued on 
duty in Mississippi during the winter of 1864-65, and in the 
spring of 1865 had his last military experience in the battle 
of Selma and various skirmishes with the Federal expedi- 
tion under General Wilson. Finally he surrendered and 
was paroled with General Forrest’s troops at Gainesville, 
Ala., and then returned to his home and resumed the occi- 
pation of farming. In 1874 he came to Ellis county, Tex., 
where he has been a leading farmer and stock raiser for 
more than a quarter century. Captain Webb was married 
in 1875 to Miss A. E. Poe, and they have five children 
living. 


James H. White, one of the youngest soldiers of the 
Confederacy, now a leading citizen and public official at El 
Paso, was born in Portsmouth, Va., February 15, 1847. 
He is the son of James C. White, a merchant, and at one 
time mayor of Portsmouth, Va., and his wife, Argyra Har- 
rison, of colonial and revolutionary ancestry. Young 
White was a student in the Virginia collegiate institute, at 
Portsmouth, Va., when his State seceded, and troops were 
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organized to protect it from invasion. He joined a com- 
pany known as the independent signal corps, which later 
became the second company of a battalion of signal men, 
his company being under command of Captain DeJarnette 
and the battalion under Maj. James Milligan. These sig- 
nal men performed important duty at Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth and afterward on the James river, below Richmond, 
watching all the operations of the enemy, maintaining a 
telegraph line to the Confederate capital and keeping the 
commander at Richmond constantly advised of the Fed- 
eral movements. Their services were particularly arduous 
and dangerous during the movement against Richmond in 
the spring of 1864. After Petersburg had been invested 
by Grant’s army, and the Confederate soldiers were 
becoming worn out with service he and his comrades were 
put in the trenches, on the fortified line, and while on duty 
there Mr. White was twice wounded by fragments of shell, 
on the head and in the left leg. Finally he surrendered 
with General Lee at Appomattox Court House, when 
eighteen years of age, one of the very youngest soldiers 
of the army, and then returned to his home. A year later, 
in April, 1866, he moved to. Missouri, and from there came 
to Galveston, Tex., and to Austin. From the latter city he 
started for California with a party, but being driven back 
by Indians, he remained at Fort Dodge for some time, act- 
ing as a scout in the Indian warfare under General Sher- 
idan. After much travel and experience in the West, he 
settled at El Paso, his present home, in 1869. He soon 
became prominent and popular among the people of his 
new home, and he was made county sheriff and tax col- 
lector, a double office that he filled for ten years. The 
offices were separated in 1893, and he was tax collector 
alone until 1895. A few years later he was again elected 
to this position, which he now occupies. Mr. White was 
married at Las Cruces, N. M., to Barbara Dupper, a native 
of that territory, and they have one son. 


John Vance Wiley, of Navasota, was born at George- 
town, D. C., December 29, 1827, son of Ephraim Wiley, a 
native of Jamestown, Va., and a soldier of the war of 1812, 
and grandson of a soldier of the Revolution. Mr. Wiley 
was reared in New York and Ohio, and was married in the 
latter State in 1856. In the following year he made his home 
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in Texas, and in 1861, with full loyalty to the South, though 
of Northern birth and education, he joined the State troops 
after the secession of Texas from the Union. In 1862 
his command became Company C of Waller’s battalion, 
Tom Green’s brigade, and during the remainder of the 
war he was identified with the record of that gallant com- 
mand in Texas in Louisiana. He took part in the recap- 
ture of Galveston by the forces under General Magruder, 
January 1, 1863, and soon afterward went to Louisiana with 
his brigade. He fought at the battle of Bisland, and in 
the rear guard during the retreat from that point to Alex- 
andria, La., twenty-seven days of arduous service, during 
which he and his comrades of Waller’s battalion were given 
rations consisting of seven ears of corn daily, four for the 
horse and three for the man. He was in all of Tom 
Green’s campaigns and battles in Louisiana, including the 
Red River campaign of 1864, and the battles of Mansfield, 
Pleasant Hill and Yellow Bayou. Mr. Wiley had one 
brother in the Confederate service, Edwin Schuyler Wiley, 
who was killed at Atlanta in 1864, and four brothers in the 
Union army. Mr. Wiley has been a resident of Navasota 


during the past thirty years, engaged in contracting and 
building. 


Judge W. W. Wilkins, of Sherman, formerly an officer 
of the staff of one of the bravest, most efficient and success- 
ful generals of the Confederate armies, Lieut.-Gen. Wil- 
liam J. Hardee, was born in Tennessee March 3, 1834. 
In the spring of 1859 he removed to Arkansas, and engaged 
in the practice of law at Clarendon, where he enlisted, in 
the spring of 1861, in Company F, Fifth regiment Arkan- 
sas infantry. The regiment was first commanded by Col. 
D. C. Cross, and afterward by Col. Lucius P. Featherston, 
the first captain of Company F, who was killed at Chicka- 
mauga in front of his regiment while leading a charge on 
the Federal lines, and who died as he had lived, a fearless 
soldier and patriotic citizen. At the organization of the 
regiment Mr. Wilkins was elected third lieutenant of his 
company, and in that rank he served through the first year 
of the war. Then, after the battle of Shiloh, he was 
assigned to the staff of Lieut.-Gen. William J. Hardee, 
commanding a corps of the army of Tennessee, as aide-de- 
camp, with the rank of first lieutenant. After this he was 
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in every battle and campaign of Hardee’s corps, including 
Perryville, Murfreesboro, and the engagements of the 
Atlanta campaign, excepting only the battle of Chicka- 
mauga, when General Hardee and staff were under orders 
to join Gen. J. E. Johnston, in Mississippi, and ending with 
the battle of Jonesboro, September 1, 1864, after which 
Lieutenant Wilkins resigned and returned to the west of 
the Mississippi river. Not finding an opportunity for the 
kind of service he desired, in that region, he started back 
in the spring of 1865, intending to join General Forrest’s 
cavalry, but while yet in Eastern Kansas was informed of 
the surrender of Gen. Robert E. Lee. Being convinced 
then that the Confederacy had fallen, he resumed his civil’ 
pursuits at Clarendon. He came to Texas in 1873, settling 
first at Fort Worth, and made his home at Sherman, Jan- 
uary 1, 1874. There for more than a quarter of a century 
he has been active and successful in the practice of his pro- 
fession. During his military career Lieutenant Wilkins 
was a gallant participant in some of the greatest battles and 
campaigns of the great war, enjoyed the acquaintance of 
most of the generals of the army of Tennessee, and the 
intimate friendship of some, and knew a host of regimental 
officers and men. Few had a better opportunity to observe 
the conduct of officers and men in camp and on the field, 
and he neglects no opportunity now to testify to the 
bravery, high soldierly bearing and self sacrifice of the men 
of that army, as noble an army as ever went forth to battle 
for the right. 


Captain Edwin Oscar Williams, D. D. S., of Sulphur 
Springs, Tex., a veteran of Ross’s Texas cavalry brigade, 
was born in Tennessee, December 14, 1835, and was 
brought to Texas by his parents in the following year. 
He was reared upon the farm and in early manhood became 
a mercantile clerk, an occupation he abandoned in 1861 
to answer the call to arms. Among the earliest to enlist, 
he became third sergeant in Company G, of the First Texas 
legion, cavalry, commanded by Col. J. W. Whitfield, in 
which his brother William also enlisted and served as a 
private. Going with this command to Arkansas and Mis- 
souri, he took part in the battle of Elkhorn Tavern, in 
March, 1862, and soon afterward crossed the Mississippi 
and encountered the enemy about Corinth during the siege 
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of that city by Halleck’s Federal army. He fought before 
Corinth in the battle of Farmington. At the reorganiza- 
tion, at Tupelo, he was elected captain of his company, the 
rank in which he served during the remainder of the war. 
He served in the battles of Iuka and Corinth, and then the 
legion, which had been dismounted before crossing the 
Mississippi, was remounted and assigned to a Texas cav- 
alry brigade, first commanded by Colonel Whitfield, and 
later by Gen. L. S. Ross, that carved out a good place, 
with their sabers, in the histories of the army of Tennessee 
and Forrest’s cavalry. Captain Williams took part in Van- 
Dorn’s campaigns in Mississippi and Tennessee, including 
the battles of Spring Hill and Thompson’s Station and the 
capture of General Shafter, then a Federal major; was on 
duty in Mississippi during the Vicksburg campaigns, and 
in 1864 fought under Gen. William H. Jackson from 
Resaca to Atlanta and Jonesboro, and with Forrest in Ten- 
nessee, in numerous engagements, including the operations 
about Murfreesboro and the desperate rear guard fighting 
that saved the army from destruction as it fell back from 
Nashville. Finally he served under Forrest in the spring 
of 1865, and was paroled at Lovejoy’s Station, Ga. During 
this active career Captain Williams had the good fortune 
to be wounded but once, by a saber cut, and but once cap- 
tured, escaping on the same day. Since the war he has 
resided in Texas, serving as deputy postmaster and deputy 
sheriff at Paris, and practicing dentistry for many years at 
Mount Vernon and Sulphur Springs. 


Henry Watters Williams, of Mexia, adjutant of Joe 
Johnston camp, No. 94, United Confederate veterans, was 
born in North Carolina, January 25, 1845, son of John 
Augustus Williams, a turpentine manufacturer, near Fay- 
etteville, N. C., and his wife, Emmeline Harralson. He is 
descended from colonial families, among whom the Tay- 
lors and Lewises, of Virginia, and the Harralsons, of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, may be mentioned as among 
the most prominent. A branch of the Harralson family 
went to Georgia and Alabama and other Southern States. 
Mr. Williams was educated at the Hillsboro military acad- 
emy in his native State, and in 1861, though but sixteen 
years of age, went to the front as a Confederate soldier 
in the Second cavalry regiment North Carolina volunteers. 
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After a brief service with this command, he was sent home, 
and he then resumed his school studies until 1863, when 
he re-enlisted in Company C of the Thirty-sixth regiment 
North Carolina heavy artillery, under Col. William Lamb. 
With this command he participated in the historic defense 
of Fort Fisher against the two attacks of great Federal 
fleets and armies, and when the fort was finally surrendered, 
January 15, 1865, he became a prisoner of war. Being 
taken to Point Lookout, Md., he was held there until July 
4, 1865, when he was permitted to return to his home. 
His military service was mainly as a private, but at Fort 
Fisher he acted as sergeant of his battery. Three brothers 
of Mr. Williams were in the Confederate service: Charles 
Judson Williams, who was with Gen. D. H. Hill at Big 
Bethel, the first battle of the war, afterward served as first 
lieutenant of Company C, Thirty-sixth heavy artillery, 
and was wounded at Fort Fisher; James Fauntleroy Tay- 
lor Williams, who served as first lieutenant in the Second 
North Carolina cavalry and later as first lieutenant of light 
artillery, and John Augustus Williams, who was too young 
for regular enlistment, but served as a courier in Gen. J. 
E. Johnston’s army. In 1867 Mr. Williams was married 
to Emeline Whittaker Murphy, daughter of David Murphy, 
and in the same year made his home in Texas, where he 
has been successfully engaged in planting. He has four 
children living: Murphy, John Augustus, Julia Whittaker, 
and Henry W., Jr. A brother of Mrs. Williams, Charles 
Bailey Murphy, was a gallant soldier in the Fifth North 
Carolina cavalry, and lost his life at the skirmish of Jack’s 
Shop, Virginia. 


Alexander Erwin Wilson, of Seguin, a veteran of Hood’s 
Texas brigade, was born in Iredell county, N. C., July 25, 
1843. He is the son of Rev. J. M. Wilson, a minister of 
the Presbyterian church, and a second cousin of Gen. John 
B. Gordon. In 1856 he came to Texas with his parents, the 
family settling in Guadalupe county, and in July, 1861, he 
entered the Confederate service as a private in Company D, 
Fourth regiment Texas infantry. This was the beginning 
of a service that extended to the last day of the glorious 
record of the army of Northern Virginia, and he was an 
active participant in the deeds of his regiment and brigade, 
winning recognition by gallant conduct, and rising through 
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the non-commissioned grades to sergeant-major of the 
regiment, and toward the last, adjutant of the regiment. 
He was with the Fourth Texas in the operations about 
Yorktown, and afterward participated in the battles of 
Eltham’s Landing, Seven Pines, Gaines’ Mill, Frayser’s 
Farm, Mechanicsville, Malvern Hill, Second Manassas, 
Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg, Suffolk, Gettysburg, Uhick- 
amauga, Knoxville, the Wilderness, Spottsylvania Court 
House, North and South Anna rivers, Second Cold Har- 
bor, Petersburg, Drewry’s Bluff, and the fighting during 
the siege of Richmond and the retreat to Appomattox 
Court House, where he surrendered with the army, April 
9, 1865. He was wounded at Gettysburg, Chickamauga 
and the Wilderness. At the close of hostilities Adjutant 
Wilson returned to Texas, and engaged in farming until 
1886, when he was elected to the office of county clerk, 
which he has ever since held by re-elections every two 
years. He is a member of H. E. McCulloch camp, United 
Confederate veterans, and of the Presbyterian church, in 
which both his father and grandfather were ministers. In 
1868 he was married to Julia M. Fenner, a daughter of a 
prominent Southern family, and ardent and enthusiastic 
in her Confederate sentiment. They have two sons and a 
daughter. 


Captain William Lowndes Wilson, a gallant officer of 
the army of Northern Virginia, now residing at Belton, 
Tex., is a native of South Carolina, born at Abbeville, 
October 14, 1836, son of James S. Wilson, a merchant and 
planter and native of that State, and his wife, Susan V. 
Hamilton. Mr. Wilson was educated in his native State, 
receiving literary and military training at South Car- 
olina military institute at Columbia and Charleston, and fol- 
lowed this by study of the law. When his State seceded 
and the formation of the Confederacy was begun he had 
been admitted to the practice of law, and had gone to 
Alabama for a field of professional work. Promptly giving 
up all other ambitions at the call of his country, he enlisted 
in Company H, Fifteenth regiment Alabama infantry, 
organized at Fort Mitchell, Ala., in 1861, with James Can- 
tey, afterward a brigadier-general, as colonel. He was 
made orderly sergeant of the company, and later promoted 
to second lieutenant. His regiment was sent to Virginia 
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and assigned to General Trimble’s brigade of Ewell’s divis- 
ion, in the army of Northern Virginia. His first campaign 
was in the spring of 1862 under Stonewall Jackson, in the 
Shenandoah valley, fighting at Cross Keys and Port Repub- 
lic. Afterward he fought under Jackson in the Seven 
Days battles before Richmond, Cedar Mountain, Second 
Manassas, Sharpsburg and Fredericksburg, and was trans- 
ferred with his regiment to Law’s brigade, Hood’s division, 
Longstreet’s corps, with which he participated in the Suf- 
folk campaign, and movement to Georgia of Longstreet’s 
corps, the battle of Chickamauga and the investment of 
Chattanooga, and the campaign in East Tennessee, includ- 
ing several engagements, and culminating in the assault 
upon the Federal works at Knoxville. While leading his 
company in a gallant charge upon the enemy at this point 
in November, 1863, he received a severe wound that neces- 
sitated the amputation of his left leg below the knee. While 
thus seriously disabled he was captured by the enemy and 
as soon as he could be moved was taken to Johnson’s 
Isiand, where he was imprisoned for five months. Upon his 
exchange with other wounded soldiers, he was retired from 
the service with the rank of captain, his injuries not per- 
mitting further service in the field. Captain Wilson’s 
career since the war has been largely devoted to educa- 
tional work, first at Troy, Ala., and since 1884 at Belton, 
Tex., where he has held the position of president of the 
Belton business college. The high regard in which he is 
held in his Texan home was shown in 1896 by his election 
as county treasurer, an office he has filled since that time, 
being re-elected in 1900. Captain Wilson was married 
in 1867 to Mary J. Hobdy, of Alabama, and they have a 
son and three daughters. 


William Walter Wimberly, a gallant Confederate veteran 
who lost an arm at the battle of Gettysburg, is now a citizen 
of Yoakum, a leader in public affairs, and a popular munic- 
ipal official. He was born in Richmond county, Ga., May 
17, 1841, son of Richard Wimberly, also a native of that 
State, who served with the State troops of Georgia, under 
Gen. Gustavus W. Smith, during the Atlanta campaign. 
Richard Wimberly was the son of Needham Wimberly, a 
native of South Carolina, and a soldier in the Revolutionary 
war, and his wife was descended from John W. Kent, of 
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Virginia, also a soldier under George Washington. The 
subject of this sketch enlisted from Burke county, Ga., in 
1861, and served as a private in Company A of the Third 
regiment Georgia infantry, commanded by Col. Ambrose 
R. Wright, afterward a major-general. As long as he was 
on duty he shared all the service of this gallant regiment, 
in North Carolina and in the army of Northern Virginia. 
In the early part of the war they were on the coast, fought 
at Chicamicomico, N. C., in October, 1861, spent the win- 
ter at Norfolk, Va., and in April, 1862, were in battle at 
South Mills, N. C. Then joining the army before Rich- 
mond they fought at Seven Pines and in the Seven Days’ 
battles and marched northward under Lee to battle in 
northern Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania. Private 
Wimberly fought at Second Manassas, assisted in the cap- 
ture of Harper’s Ferry, took part in the bloody battle of 
Sharpsburg, helped hold the line at Fredericksburg, and 
his brigade was the first to meet the enemy at Chancellors- 
ville. On the second day of the great conflict at Gettys- 
burg Wright’s Georgians gained the summit of Cemetery 
Hill, that Pickett tried to seize on the following day. They 
were not able to hold the position, alone, and lost many 
men. Here Private Wimberly fell with a wound in the 
right arm that caused its amputation. He was taken pris- 
oner where he lay in hospital and was in the hands of the 
enemy, in hospital and in the Federal prisons, for a total of 
seven months, and then was paroled. No longer able to 
be a soldier he went to his home and awaited the end of the 
war. In 1868 he was married to Georgia Bell, who died in 
the following year, leaving one daughter, who married 
Sam C. Slack, of Little Rock, Ark., and in 1870 he wedded 
Mrs. S. A. Forth. In 1875 he removed to Texas, and after 
residing in various places made his home at Yoakum, in 
1892. He was justice of the peace and county judge in Jeff 
Davis county, and at Yoakum is recorder and city judge. 
He is a member of Albert Sidney Johnston camp, United 
Confederate veterans, of San Antonio, and of Hardeman 
camp, at Yoakum. Three of his brothers were in the army, 
Jesse, of San Antonio; John K., of Augusta, Ga., and 
Edward, who died from the effects of service. Another 
brother, George C., resides in El Paso, Tex., and has been 
city engineer for the past six years. 
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A. F. Wood, commander of C. M. Winkler camp, United 
Confederate veterans, at Corsicana, is a veteran of the Ala- 
bama troops in the army of Northern Virginia. He was 
born at Talladega, Ala., September 8, 1844, son of Rev. 
John Wood, a Baptist minister who had held the rank of 
major in the war of 1812. When it became necessary to 
organize troops for the defense of the Confederacy, Rev. 
John Wood was one of the stalwart patriots who firmly sup- 
ported the cause of the South. He addressed a meeting 
at his home in which he dedicated his seven sons to the 
army, and in a speech of great length defended the seces- 
sion of the South and the institution of slavery. Of his 
sons who entered the military service one was killed and 
two were severely wounded at the battle of Gettysburg. 
A. F. enlisted at Talladega in Company I of the Fourteenth 
regiment Alabama infantry, under Capt. John T. Bell and 
Col. Thomas J. Judge, and went to Virginia in 1861, serv- 
ing during the winter following in the northeastern part 
of that State, and in the spring of 1862 on the peninsula. 
The regiment fought with gallantry at Frayser’s Farm and 
other battles of the Seven Days around Richmond, and in 
the subsequent battles of the army under Gen. Robert E. 
Lee, including Second Manassas, Sharpsburg, Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg and the Wilderness, 
forming a part of Pryor’s and later of Wilcox’s brigade of 
Anderson’s division. They were in Longstreet’s corps until 
after Chancellorsville, and then in A. P. Hill’s corps. Cap- 
tain Wood shared all this service of his regiment, and was 
wounded at Fredericksburg and the Wilderness. In the 
latter battle, May, 1864, he was also captured, and being 
sent north was held as a prisoner of war at Elmira, N. Y., 
until the close of the war. A few months after his return 
to Alabama Captain Wood started for Texas, and falling 
in with a large party of people similarly bound, he formed 
the acquaintance and gained the hand of a young lady in 
the party, Mary P. Lane, daughter of Rev. James S. Lane, 
of Alabama, and granddaughter of a major in the war of 
1812. After reaching Texas they were married and six 
children have been born to them. On arriving in Texas, 
December 14, 1865, Captain Wood engaged in teaching 
school and farming until 1880, when he made his home at 
Corsicana and embarked in business as a merchant. In 
1886 he was appointed postmaster, and he has also served 
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four years as tax collector. In 1896 he was elected to the 
Texas legislature, where he introduced a bill providing for 
aid to Confederate veterans, and appropriating $250,000 
for that purpose, also a bill allowing furloughs to the 
inmates of soldiers’ homes. He is an earnest and devoted 
member of the United Confederate veterans, was one of 
the organizers of Camp Winkler, and has been its com- 
mander from the beginning. 


Daniel A. Wood, of Hempstead, a soldier of Hood’s 
Texas brigade, is descended from two of the early families 
in Texas. His father, Oliver Hazard Perry Wood, came 
from Tennessee to the Lone Star State in 1840, and mar- 
ried Rebecca Jane Dunham, a brother of whom was one of 
the unfortunate patriots among the Mier prisoners who 
drew black beans when the lots were cast for life and death, 
and was executed by the Mexicans. Another of her broth- 
ers, Joseph H. Dunham, served the Confederacy as first 
lieutenant of Company G, Fourth Texas infantry. Daniel 
A. Wood was born in Grimes county, June 12, 1844, and in 
his seventeenth year (1861), entered the military service of 
the Confederate States as a private in Company G, Fourth 
Texas infantry, a gallant regiment of which John B. Hood 
was the first commander. He served throughout the war, 
with promotion to sergeant, and missed none oi the battles 
of the Texas brigade under Hood, Longstreet and Robert 
E. Lee but Spottsylvania Court House, when he was on 
scouting duty. Among the great battles in which he took 
part were Gaines’ Mill, Second Manassas, Sharpsburg, 
Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, Chickamauga, the Wilderness 
and Second Cold Harbor. In seven battles he was wounded, 
receiving in all eleven gunshot wounds, and he was cap- 
tured at Sharpsburg and held four weeks as a prisoner at 
Fort Delaware. Again he was captured at Suffolk, Va., 
and kept under guard at Fort Norfolk for fifteen days. In 
brief, it may be said he was a representative soldier of that 
famous brigade, which campaigned with such endurance 
and fought with such spirit as to have special renown in 
the splendid army of fighters commanded by Robert E. 
Lee. When the war closed Sergeant Wood came home, 
twenty-one years of age, and sought employment in civil 
life. He has made a success of his career as a farmer and 
carpenter, and has been honored for six years by his fellow 
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citizens with the office of sheriff of the county. By his 
marriage to Emma'A. Davis he has four children: Anna 
K., Olive E., Rosa G., and Katie B. 


Captain William D. Wood, of San Marcos, a Confed- 
erate soldier of the Trans-Mississippi department, was born 
in Edgecomb county, N. C., March 11, 1828. When four 
years old his parents moved to Randolph county, Indiana, 
and he was reared there to manhood. In 1850 he came 
South again with his father and family, tarried in Choctaw 
county, Ala., where he taught school, came on to Texas 
in 1851 and settled in Leon county, where he engaged in 
the practice of law. In 1857 he was elected to the State 
legislature. Captain Wood’s first military service, soon 
after the formation of the Confederacy, was as orderly 
sergeant of a cavalry company that was ordered to camp 
at Porter Springs, Houston county, but was soon dis- 
banded. At the reorganization of this company he was 
elected captain, and his command became Company D of 
Gould’s battalion, in the Confederate States service. They 
were ordered to Tyler, Tex., and thence to Walnut Hills, 
La., where they were dismounted. Subsequently, as infan- 
try, they marched to Little Rock, Ark., and were stationed 
at Camp McCulloch, Devall’s Bluff and Des Arc. After 
some service in Arkansas, Captain Wood was compelled to 
abandon his hope of performing duty as a soldier on 
account of a serious physical infirmity that interfered with 
his activity as an infantryman. Resigning and returning to 
Texas he served the Confederacy during the remainder of 
its existence as assessor and collector of taxes in Leon 
county, also acting with the home guards. After the war 
he resumed the practice of law, and soon became prominent 
in public affairs. He was elected to the lower house of the 
legislature in 1873 and to the senate in 1874 and aided 
effectively in redeeming Texas from radical misrule and 
corruption. In 1876 he was elected without opposition to 
the office of district judge, which he held four and a half 
years. In 1883 he made his home at San Marcos, where he 
has been engaged in the practice of his profession and 
banking, now being president of the Glover National bank. 
He is a member of P. C. Wood camp, United Confederate 
veterans, maintaining his Confederate attachments and 


upholding Confederate memory. 
Tex 46 
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Captain J. D. Woods, of Sherman, judge of Grayson 
county, was born October 24, 1834, at Hickory Flats, Car- 
roll county, Tenn., and was reared on John’s branch, near 
Lavinia, in the same county. His father was L. S. Woods, 
a surveyor and pioneer of West Tennessee, and in later 
years a merchant and farmer, and his mother was Arantha 
J., daughter of James Dinwiddie. She was a native of 
Madison county, Ky., of Virginian ancestry. Captain 
Woods, as a youth, attended Center college, at Danville, 
Ky., in 1855-56; entered the law school of Cumberland 
university in 1857, and was admitted to the bar at Lebanon 
by Judge Davidson and Judge R. L. Caruthers. In 1857 
he married Sue J. Porter, at Caledonia, Henry county, and 
in November, 1858, he settled at Sherman, Tex., and began 
the practice of law as a member of the firm of Diamond & 
Woods. In August, 1861, he was elected to the Eighth leg- 
islature of Texas, in which he served during the following 
winter. Then, organizing a company for the Confederate 
service, he was mustered in as its captain February 22, 
1862. This was assigned as Company C to the Sixteenth 
regiment Texas cavalry, dismounted, became the flag com- 
pany of the regiment, and at the reorganization he was 
re-elected captain, his rank until the close of the war. He 
served with credit in the Texas division of the Trans-Mis- 
Sissippi army, and participated in the battles of Cotton- 
plant, Perkins’ Landing, Milliken’s Bend, Mansfield, Pleas- 
ant Hill and Jenkins’ Ferry. Returning to the practice 
of law after the disbandment of the army Captain Woods 
was elected district attorney for the Twentieth judicial dis- 
trict in 1866, but soon afterward resigned on account of 
the illness of his wife. After her death he was married in 
1867 to Mrs. Amanda A. Coffey. In 1872 he was elected 
mayor of Sherman, and in 1892 he was elected to the first 
of two terms in the senate of Texas. He was made county 
judge of Grayson county in 1898 and in 1900 was re-elected 
without opposition. For fifteen years Captain Woods has 
been honored with the presidency of the old settlers’ asso- 
ciation of Grayson county, and his war comrades have 
made him commander of Mildred Lee camp, No. go, United 
Confederate veterans. 


William B. Woody, of Rockdale, in his youth a gallant 
private soldier in the army of Robert E. Lee, was born 
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in Halifax county, Va., in 1846, son of Samuel B. Woody, 
a planter, and his wife, Mary E. Blackwell, both natives of 
Virginia. At sixteen years of age he volunteered as a 
private in Wright’s battery, Hoyt’s artillery battalion, of 
Edward Johnson’s division, army of Northern Virginia. 
During the remainder of the war he served with this com- 
mand, making the record of a faithful and gallant soldier. 
In the closing months of the great struggle he participated 
in the fighting along the Richmond and Petersburg lines 
until the fall of the Confederate capital, and finally he sur- 
rendered at Appomattox Court House with General Lee. 
While on duty in front of Petersburg he was hit by a frag- 
ment of shell and on another occasion was shot through 
the right leg, but these injuries did not induce him to leave 
the front for rest in hospital. Coming out of the army in 
the spring of 1865, nineteen years of age, and a veteran, 
he returned to his Virginia home, and for several years 
gave his attention to mercantile pursuits. On February 4, 
1875, he arrived in Milam county, Tex., where he continued 
in business as a merchant until 1882. Next for ten years 
he was traveling as State agent for a manufacturing com- 
pany. In 1892-96 he served as postmaster at Rockdale by 
appointment of President Cleveland, and since then he has 
been in business as a druggist. Mr. Woody has always 
been deeply interested in the work of the United Confed- 
erate veteran association, is a member of Sam Davis camp, 
No. 1169, helped to organize the first camp in his county, 
and was a delegate to the Louisville reunion. In 1896, at 
the Richmond reunion, he was appointed by Gen. John B. 
Gordon, comander-in-chief of the United Confederate vet- 
erans, as a member of his staff with the rank of colonel, to 
succeed Gen. Roger Q. Mills. He yet holds this honorable 
commission. In 1871 Mr. Woody was married to Mollie 
E., daughter of Maj. T. B. Watton, of Virginia, and they 
have three sons and four daughters. 


John Tyler Wofford, of Cuero, a veteran of Reily’s 
Fourth Texas regiment, is a native of the State, born in 
Wharton county in 1844. He is a grandson of Daniel Wof- 
ford, a soldier of the war of the Revolution. His father, 
Rollins Bob Wofford, a native of Tennessee, settled in 
Texas in 1837, was first chief justice of Dewitt county, and 
prominent as a farmer and slave owner. Mr. Wofford 
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attended the Texas military institute prior to the war, and 
when General Sibley called for troops for an expedition to 
take possession of New Mexico and Arizona for the Con- 
federacy, he promptly enlisted, though but seventeen years 
ofage. He became a private in the Fourth mounted volun- 
teers, commanded by Col. James Reily, and marched with 
his regiment to New Mexico, where he participated in the 
battles of Valverde and Peralto and other engagements of 
that campaign. In the spring of 1863 he accompanied his 
regiment to Louisiana and there he participated in the 
operations under Richard Taylor and Tom Green, fighting 
in numerous battles and making an excellent record as a 
soldier. His last campaign was on the Red river, in April 
and May, 1864, ending at Yellow Bayou, and he was serv- 
ing on the staft of Gen. W. R. Scurry when that gallant 
Texan was killed at Jenkins’ Ferry. Mr. Wofford continued 
on duty until the disbandment of the army. Subsequently 
he was in business for several years as a merchant, but in 
more recent years he has given his attention to farming 
and stockraising. He has an interest also in the Cuero 
cotton mill, and is an enterprising and influential citizen. 
In 1865 Mr. Wofford was married to Josephine Stevens, 
and eleven children have been born tothem: Jessie, Lucy, 
Fannie, Rollins Bob, Margaret Mitchell, Blanche, Mayne, 
Clare, Josephine, John Tyler and Chancey Shepard. 


Captain John B. Wolf, of Cameron, a veteran of the 
Arkansas troops, in the Confederate service, and a survivor 
of the Port Hudson garrison, is now prominent among the 
living Confederates of Milam county, and a popular public 
official. He was born in northwestern Arkansas December 
25, 1840, son of Michael Wolf and Elizabeth Adams, both 
natives of Kentucky and pioneers of Arkansas. When the 
Fourteenth regiment Arkansas infantry was organized in 
Marion county, Ark., in the spring of 1861, he volunteered 
as a private in Company I, commanded by his cousin, Capt. 
W. W. Adams, and went on duty under General McCulloch 
in Missouri and Arkansas. His first important battle was 
Elkhorn Tavern, or Pea Ridge, March 7-8, 1862, where the 
Fourteenth was part of the brigade of General Hebert, of 
Louisiana, and did gallant service. From Arkansas they 
transferred to Corinth, Miss., where the army under Gen- 
eral Beauregard was awaiting in intrenchments the advance 
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of the Federals after the battle of Shiloh. There the regi- 
ment was reorganized and Private Wolf, in consideration 
of his soldierly qualities, was elected second lieutenant of 
Company I. From Corinth, after some skirmishing at 
Farmington and along the line, they fell back to Tupelo, 
and in September, under General Price, they fought, still 
in Hebert’s brigate, at Iuka, their brigade bearing the brunt 
of the battle. Next came the desperate two days’ assault 
upon the works at Corinth, and the fight at Hatchie Bridge. 
Then the Fourteenth was sent to Port Hudson, where it 
was on duty during the siege of forty-eight days in the 
summer of 1863, in the brigade of Gen. William N. R. 
Beall. In this fiery trial they continued to show themselves 
good soldiers. Upon the surrender of Port Hudson, Lieu- 
tenant Wolf, with other officers of the garrison, was sent 
by boat from New Orleans to Norfolk, Va., and transferred 
to the steamer Maple Leaf to be taken to Fort Hamilton, 
in New York harbor. The romantic story of the Maple 
Leaf has often been told—how a plot was laid to. mellow 
the Federal officers at dinner, catch the guards napping and 
seize the boat and run her down near Virginia Beach; how 
the plot succeeded and the men, dividing in two companies, 
made their way through the Federal lines, and by way of 
the swamps and up the rivers, guided by friendly scouts, 
in safety to Richmond. Lieutenant Wolf shared all this 
experience, one of the most remarkable incidents of the 
war, and after reaching the Confederate capital, reported 
to Gen. J. E. Johnston, at Jackson, Miss., and served with 
Logan’s cavalry in Mississippi and Louisiana until his com- 
pany was exchanged. Then he came west of the river and 
reorganized his company, of which he was elected captain. 
It became part of the First Consolidated regiment, Arkan- 
sas veterans of Vicksburg and Port Hudson, under the 
brigade command of Gen. Tom P. Dockery, and later under 
General McNair. This brigade did gallant service in Lou- 
isiana and Arkansas, at the battles of Prairie D’Ane, 
Marks’ Mill, Jenkins’ Ferry, Moscow, and other engage- 
ments, and finally surrendered at Little Rock, when the 
war was over, and was paroled. After the war Captain 
Wolf engaged in farming for several years, moving to 
Milam county in 1869. In 1878 he was elected county 
sheriff and tax collector. He held these offices until they 
were separated, in 1880, and since then he has been retained 
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in the office of tax collector. He is treasurer of Ben Mc- 
Culloch camp, No. 59, United Confederate veterans, and 
has been treasurer of the grand lodge of the Knights of 
Honor of Texas since its organization in 1877. He is also 
active in the Masonic order and in the Baptist church. In 
1866 he was married to Agnes Adams and they have five 
sons and two daughters. 


Captain John H. Wootters, a gallant officer of the Texas 
brigade, army of Northern Virginia, was born on the east 
shore of Maryland, August 12, 1839, son of Ezekiel Woot- 
ters and Mary Downs, both natives of Queen Anne county, 
in that State. When a young man Captain Wootters, 
attracted by the opportunities of the West, came to Texas, 
and when the State of his adoption united with the Con- 
federacy he was among the first of her sons to answer the 
call to arms. He enlisted in a company organized to go 
to Virginia, which, on arriving at Richmond, was united 
with six other companies to form the battalion commanded 
by Col. Louis Wigfall. Later the First Texas regiment 
was formed, and the company was made Company I of that 
command, which throughout the war which followed was one 
of the gallant components of the famous Texas brigade, led 
to victory on many fields by John B. Hood. Captain Woot- 
ters, at the outset, was first sergeant of his company, and 
through the lieutenancies won his way to the rank of cap- 
tain. He shared all the service of his regiment under Long- 
street and Lee, and was a participant in many engagements, 
chief among which were Eltham’s Landing, Seven Pines, 
Seven Days’ battles before Richmond, Second Manassas, 
Sharpsburg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, Chickamauga, the 
Wilderness, Spottsylvania, Second Cold Harbor, Bermuda 
Hundred, and the fighting during the eight months’ siege 
of Petersburg. At Bermuda Hundred he was severely 
wounded in the right wrist. After the surrender- of the 
army Captain Wootters returned to Texas, found employ- 
ment as a clerk at Galveston, and subsequently engaged in 
commission business there until about 1873, when he came 
to Houston county and embarked in farming. In 1877 he re- 
moved to Crockett and went into business with his brother, 
J. C. Wootters, and so continued until his death January 20, 
1892. Captain Wootters was a member of Crockett camp, 
United Confederate veterans, and maintained a deep inter- 
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est throughout his life in Confederate matters, as was 
becoming a gallant and devoted soldier. He was married 
in 1867 to Berta Smith and five of his children are living: 
J. S. Wootters, M. D., Ethel, Lucia, Fannie and Leon 
Blum. The eldest, Dr. J. S. Wootters, is a graduate of the 
university of Texas and the medical department of Tulane 
university, and Jefferson medical college, Philadelphia, and 
is quite successfully engaged in the practice at Crockett. 
J. C. Wootters, a brother of Captain Wootters, was in the 
Confederate service for a time with Colonel Burnett’s 
Texas regiment. He anda son, A. H. Wootters, are mer- 
chants at Crockett, widely known as business men of high 
character and successful in their enterprises. 


Aden Isaac Worley, a prominent business man of Rock- 
dale, and commander of Sam Davis camp, No. 1169, 
United Confederate veterans, was born in Alabama, Febru- 
ary 22, 1846. He is the son of Aden Worley, a native of 
North Carolina, who was a planter in Alabama and Texas, 
coming to the latter State in 1859, and his wife, Mary Bur- 
den, of Georgia. Both parents were children of soldiers 
of the war of 1812, and two of the great-grandfathers were 
in the patriot army under George Washington. When 
the war began young Worley was but a little past fifteen 
years of age, but he soon offered himself as a soldier, enlist- 
ing on March 4, 1863, as a private in Company H, Eight- 
eenth regiment Texas infantry. This regiment, first com- 
manded by Col. William B. Ochiltree, and later by Cols. 
D. B. Culberson, W. H. King and Tom Bonner, was a 
part of the Texas infantry division that formed such an 
essential part of the army under Gen. E. Kirby Smith, 
defending the Trans-Mississippi department. When Mr. 
Worley volunteered it was on duty in Louisiana, and was 
later put under the brigade command of General Waul, 
the Vicksburg hero. He was one of the garrison of Fort 
DeRussy, on the Red river, when it was attacked by the 
advance of Banks’ expedition, in the spring of 1864, and 
was captured there March 14th, the small garrison being 
compelled to surrender after a gallant fight in the face of 
tremendous odds. As he was carried, a prisoner of war, 
to New Orleans, he missed the battles of the Red River 
campaign that followed, and after his release in July, 1864, 
there was no more important infantry fighting in the west. 
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His command was disbanded at Hempstead in the spring 
of 1865, and he returned to his home and the occupations 
of peace. His main vocation has been farming, which he 
began in Upshur county and continued in Milam, where 
he now has several valuable farms. In later years he has 
given his attention largely to financial operations, making 
his home at Rockdale. He has served as school trustee 
in the county and as alderman at Rockdale, and has been 
active in the Democratic party, participating in many con- 
ventions, State and county. Mr. Worley was married in 
1865 to Mary Bishop, of Upshur county, who died, and 
subsequently he wedded Mrs. English, of San Antonio. 
He has four sons and six daughters living. 


D. C. Wornell, of Hillsboro, a farmer and for many 
years a popular public official, is adjutant of the local camp 
United Confederate veterans, and maintains a live interest 
in all things Confederate. He was born in Marshall county, 
Miss., in 1837, son of William Richards Wornell and Judith 
Middleton, natives of Tennessee, who came on to Texas 
in the year of his birth, and after a brief residence at San 
Augustine settled in Rusk county. In 1851 D. C. Wornell 
came to Hill county and purchased a farm, becoming one 
of the pioneers of the county, from which he entered the 
Confederate service in 1862, as a private in Company D 
of the Nineteenth regiment Texas cavalry. This regiment 
was sent to Arkansas, and was part of the brigade com- 
manded by Col. W. H. Parsons, of Texas, under General 
Marmaduke, and Private Wornell participated in the raid 
to Cape Girardeau, Mo., and other cavalry operations in 
1863, and in 1864 had part in the famous Red River cam- 
paign, including the battles of Mansfield, Pleasant Hill, 
and Jenkins’ Ferry. During the remaining year of the 
war period there was not much active duty, save scouting, 
for the Texas cavalry west of the Mississippi, but-he con- 
tinued on duty with his regiment to the last, and returned 
home only when the army was disbanded. Then he resumed 
his farm work in Hill county, which he has since con- 
tinued with much success. Before the war he was elected 
constable and he was appointed deputy sheriff by his 
brother, John M. Wornell, a gallant Texan who enlisted in 
one of the regiments of Tom Green’s brigade, and served 
with credit until he was killed at the battle of Yellow Bayou. 
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After the war D. C. Wornell was elected sheriff of the 
county, and in this office or that of deputy sheriff or tax 
collector he served for about twenty years. He was mar- 
ried in 1860 to America Glass, and they have three chil- 
dren: Sarah Evaline, John M., a physician at Huron, lex., 
and Elisha W., a farmer. 


David T. Wright, adjutant of John B. Hood camp, 
United Confederate veterans, at Austin, is a native of 
Georgia, and was reared in Alabama. He is one of six 
brothers in the Confederate service—Benjamin F., who was 
mortally wounded in the first day’s battle of the Wilder- 
ness; John P., William B., and Thomas, all now deceased, 
and Moses T., who resides at Tuskegee, Ala. Adjutant 
Wright left his college studies at Auburn, Ala., at the 
beginning of the war, and enlisted in April, 1861, as a pri- 
vate in the Tuskegee Light infantry, which became Com- 
pany C, Third Alabama infantry, Col. Tennent Lomax 
commanding. Accompanying his regiment to Virginia he 
served with it in the army of General Lee until the close of 
the war. Among the battles in which he participated were 
Seven Pines, Gaines’ Mill, Malvern Hill, Harper’s Ferry, 
Boonsboro, Sharpsburg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg and 
the Wilderness. He was with General Early in the cam- 
paign through Maryland against Washington, and was on 
duty in the trenches about Petersburg until he was captured 
April 2, 1865, at the evacuation. Subsequently he was a 
prisoner of war at Point Lookout, Md., until June, 1865. 
Since 1876 he has been a resident of Austin, where he is 
held in high esteem. His only son, Benjamin F. Wright, 
is a successful young merchant of the city. 


William T. Wroe, of Austin, a survivor of Gen. Tom 
Green’s gallant Texas brigade, was born in Wilson county, 
Tenn., April 16, 1842. His father was Hiram S. Wroe, a 
native of Virginia, whose brother, Thomas C., served under 
General Jackson in the Creek Indian war, and whose 
mother was a Kenner and aunt of Duncan T. Kenner, of 
the Confederate congress. Mr. Wroe came to Texas with 
his parents in 1859, and in September, 1861, entered the 
Confederate service as a private soldier in Capt. J. G. Kil- 
logh’s company, Company I, Fifth regiment Texas cavalry, 
under Col. Tom Green. His first service was the long 
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march into New Mexico, and the campaign in that region 
of February and March, 1862. He fought with Green’s 
gallant troopers at the battles of Valverde and Glorieta, 
and also was on duty at Albuquerque and vicinity, partici- 
pating in the fight at Pinos Ranch, April 16, 1862. Re- 
turning to Texas, he accompanied Green’s brigade to Louis- 
iana in the spring of 1863, and fought at Camp Bisland and 
other engagements of the campaign on Bayou Teche. This 
ended his duty in the field, as in June, 1863, he was detached 
and ordered to Shreveport, where he served in the quar- 
termaster’s department during the remainder of the war. 
Since that period Mr. Wroe has had a successful and highly 
creditable career in civil life, and he now has first-class 
business standing as one of the leading harness and saddle 
manufacturers of Texas. He was married December 21, 
1865, to Bisheba J., daughter of A. S. Kennedy, a soldier 
of the Seminole war, and has two sons, associated with 
him in business, and a daughter. 


Hayes P. Yarrington, of Eagle Pass, a veteran of Terry’s 
Texas Rangers, was born at New York city, December 24, 
1834, and came to Texas with his family in 1851. He was 
living at Indianola when the war of the Confederacy began, 
and he promptly offered his services in behalf of his adopted 
State, and enlisted in September in Company K, Eighth 
regiment Texas cavalry, Col. B. F. Terry commanding. 
With this famous body of troopers he served, much of the 
time as a scout and on detached duty, until the close of the 
war. He was with the Rangers in Kentucky under Albert 
Sidney Johnston, fought at the battle of Shiloh, partici- 
pated in Forrest’s capture of Murfreesboro and the subse- 
quent great battle at that point, rode again into Kentucky 
with Bragg and took part in the battle of Perryville and 
various smaller combats, and was with Wheeler at Chicka- 
mauga and in the Knoxville and Georgia campaigns. 
Finally, on March 19, 1865, while on special duty in Ten- 
nessee, he was shot in the left arm and captured between 
Murfreesboro and Nashville. Though the war was then 
very near an end he was sent north to prison at Camp 
Chase, Ohio, and held until June 18th. Then, being 
released, he returned to Texas, and in 1878 he made his 
home at Eagle Pass, where he is a prosperous and leading 
citizen. He has served two terms as sheriff of Maverick 
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county, and for many years as justice of the peace and 
United States commissioner. In 1869 Mr. Yarrington was 
married to Mrs. R. W. Yates, whose maiden name was 
McCreary, a lady who is deeply interested in Confederate 
matters and is an active member of Barnard E. Bee chap- 
ter, United Daughters of the Confederacy. Mr. and Mrs. 
Yarrington have one son, Thomas Yarrington. 


Major M. J. B. Young, of Bonham, formerly of the Mis- 
souri troops in the Confederate service, was born at Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky., in 1840, of patriotic descent, his grand- 
father Young having served his country in the Revolu- 
tionary and Indian wars. With his parents, G. R. and 
Nancy McKenzie Young, he moved to southwest Missouri 
in infancy, and there received his early education, preparing 
himself to enter Fayetteville college, Ark., in 1856. When 
the organization of troops began in that region in 1861, he 
promptly espoused the cause of the Confederacy, and 
enlisted in a battalion then being formed by Col. R. W. 
Crawford. He was appointed major by Colonel Crawford, 
and when the battalion was organized he was elected to the 
same rank, and John M. Slemons, of Dade county, Mo., 
as lieutenant-colonel. With this command he took part in 
the early fighting in Missouri and Arkansas, and was dis- 
tinguished in the capture of two pieces of artillery after 
the battle of Pea Ridge. Then returning to Missouri he 
organized a company of cavalry in southwest Missouri and 
northwest Arkansas, of which he was made lieutenant. This 
became Company B of Col. Bard Cockrill’s battalion, and 
with it Major Young participated in the battle of Lone 
Jack, Mo., after which the regiment was reorganized as 
infantry. Subsequently he served as adjutant of Col. Ben 
Elliott’s battalion of cavalry, until Col. John T. Coffee 
organized his regiment, in which Young was elected major, 
his rank during the remainder of the war. He took part in 
most of the famous engagements of the Trans-Mississippi 
department, and throughout made an excellent record as 
a fearless soldier and capable officer. After the close of 
the war he removed to Texas, and soon embarked in the 
mercantile business, in which he has had a_ successful 
career. For a number of years he has been one of the lead- 
ing citizens of Bonham. On August 8, 1868, Major Young 
was married to Mary A., daughter of Maj. J. B. Dale, of 
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Ladonia, Tex., and they have four children living: Robert 
B., a lawyer and county attorney of Fannin county; Mrs. 
Lelia M. Biggs, Charles T. and Henry D. 


Dr. Sam. O. Young, of Galveston, for many years promi- 
nent in journalism in Texas, rendered Confederate service 
in his boyhood upon the staff of Gen. J. B. Robertson. He 
was born at Houston, Tex., January 1, 1848, and at sixteen 
years of age, Jan. 1, 1864, was made an aide-de-camp on 
the staff of General Robertson, who had been assigned to 
duty in Texas after the battle of Chickamauga. With the 
rank of first lieutenant Dr. Young continued on duty in 
this capacity for a period of one year. Then resigning he 
enlisted for Company A, Fifth Texas infantry, of Hood’s 
old brigade, and started to Virginia to join his regiment, 
but the army was surrendered before he could reach his 
destination. Dr. Young subsequently attended Washing- 
ton college, now known as Washington-Lee university, 
at Lexington, Va., and in 1870 was graduated in medicine 
at the New Orleans school of medicine. After a year or 
so of practice in this profession he embarked in journalism, 
founding the Houston Post, which he conducted until 1885. 
At the latter date he became connected with the Galveston 
News as editorial writer, and three vears later he became 
managing editor of that journal, a position he filled with 
marked ability for more than a decade. In 1894 Dr. Young 
was elected to his present position, secretary of the cot- 
ton exchange of Galveston. 


George Bernhard Zimpelman, of Austin, a veteran of 
Terry’s Texas Rangers, was born in Bavaria, July 24, 1832, 
son of John J. Zimpelman, a prosperous farmer of that 
country. In 1845, attracted by the fame of the young repub- 
lic of Texas, he came to America, and after spending about 
a year at New Orleans settled at Austin, then on the fron- 
tier of the settled territory. The growth of the place 
demanding builders, he busied himself in that employment, 
and in due time became a master carpenter. Later he 
engaged in farming and stock raising, until the call to arms 
in 1861, when he promptly responded in behalf of his 
adopted country, and went into Kentucky as a private sol- 
dier in Col. B. F. Terry’s Eighth regiment Texas cavalry, 
the Rangers, famous both North and South and conspicu- 
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ous in many battle stories. He shared all the battles of his 
command from Woodsonville to Bentonville, except when 
disabled by wounds. Among his principal engagements 
were Forrest’s capture of Murfreesboro; the fighting under 
Wheeler at the same place at the close of 1862; Shiloh, 
Perryville, Shelbyville, Chickamauga, Marietta, New 
Hope Church and Decatur. He was three times wounded 
during the battles about Atlanta, and three times in other 
engagements. When the war came to an end he resumed 
life upon his farm near Austin, and in 1866 he was elected 
sheriff of the county, a high honor for the young soldier. 
He was prevented from serving by the reconstruction 
regime, but when that was past he was again elected in 
1869 and 1873, serving until 1876. On retiring from this 
office he engaged in banking for a short time at Austin. 
Subsequently he was interested in mining for three years 
in Chihuahua, Mex., and executing a public contract for 
the survey of lands, and after his return to Austin he 
engaged in mining projects in Lower California. He served 
as postmaster of Austin during Mr. Cleveland’s first admin- 
istration, had the rank of colonel on the staff of Governor 
Ross, and was commissary-general on the staff of Maj.- 
Gen. W. B. Sayers, commanding the Texas division United 
Confederate veterans. Mr. Zimpelman has taken an active 
part in the building and development of the capital city and 
is counted among its most honored citizens. He is a 
faithful friend of his Confederate comrades, and true to 
the memories of the great conflict in which he fought and 
suffered for the South. 
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